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La Universidad de George Washington le agradece su interés. Si nece- 
sita información adicional a la incluida en este Boletín, por favor, diríjase 
por escrito, en inglés, a la dirección de George Washington University 
indicada en la primera página de esta publicación. 


Information in this bulletin is generally accurate as of fall 2002. The Uni 
versity reserves the right to change courses, programs, fees, and the aca 
demic calendar, or to make other changes deemed necessary or desirable 
giving advance notice of change when possible. 


Program information needed to fulfill a major appears under the name of 
the department or program concerned in Columbian College of Arts and 
Sciences and the Elliott School of International Affairs. For the School of 
Business and Public Management, the School of Engineering and Applied 
Science, and the School of Public Health and Health Services program 
information appears under the school's entry. 


Depending on the degree program, students must fulfill program require 
ments stated in the bulletin in effect at the time thev matriculate or de 
clare their major. Any subsequent changes in programs that may appear 


in future bulletins do not affect the program a student has alreadv entered 


The entries under Courses of Instruction represent departments and pro- 
grams, rather than all categories of courses taught. For example, to find 
Chinese, Japanese, Korean, or Vietnamese courses, look under East Asian 
Languages and Literatures; to find French, Italian, Portuguese, or Spanish 
courses, look under Romance Languages and Literatures 


We live in a world where we can send libraries around 
the world in seconds with the click of a mouse. But 
some kinds of communication still take time. So 1 
write this letter when the headlines are full of talk of 
war. When you read it, war may be on, or over — or, 
as we hope, averted 

Whatever the case, this bulletin will be valuable to you. 
Mter all, learning goes on during the most urgent crisis. 
It must. How resolve the problems of this daunting 


time unless we explore the frontiers of knowledge? 


And so, within these pages you will find something 
akin to a roadmap for explorers. But you will not find 
a single path marked for you ~ a kind of academic 
MapQuest - the mileage and times all calculated with unerring precision. The Spanish poet, 
Antonio Machado, once wrote: "Pathwalker, there is no path, we create the path as we 
walk." On this campus, each of you will create a path for you alone. 


In fact, you will create more than one. I earning at GW is not limited to subject matter; there 
is your own internal exploration — four years in which you learn about your own wants, 
needs, abilities, and — yes there are some — limitations. 


Io accommodate these varied journeys you need a campus where education is rich and diverse. 


You have picked the right school for that. This Bulletin makes clear how extraordinarily varied 
GW has become. 


There are some other qualities not clear just from the bulletin. Over the years, our student 
body has continued to improve, and not just from the shorthand measures — GPA, class 
rank, SAT scores — magazines like to report. You will be able to take advantage of a great 
library, new buildings, and access to the world's great policymaking centers from the World 


Bank to the White House. 


It is encouraging that the strides we have made are reflected in the ever more robust reputation 
GW has achieved as a preeminent center for intellectual growth. But what must concern you 
is not GW's reputation — that's my job and that of the faculty — but your own goals. 


About a half-century ago two young scientists met and became friends. One of them later 
wrote about w hy. "A certain youthful arrogance, a ruthlessness and an impatience with 
sloppy thinking came naturally to both of us." This year we celebrate the fiftieth anniversary 
of Crick and Watson's discovery: the double helix that passes information on from generation 
to generation. 


Universities do that too. They have become the DNA of our < ciety. My hope is that in 
the bulletin for this university you will find the roadmap uniquely suited to your own path; 
that you will proceed ruthlessly — maybe even arrogantly — towards your goals. I certainly 
hope you become increasingly impatient with sloppy thinking. 


If you do all that, I believe that a half century from now, evaluating the journey of your 
life, you will be pleased with the steps taken at GW - and amazed to see where they led. 


Best wishes, 


фи И 
Stephen Joel Trachtenberg | 
President 
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THE ACADEMIC CALENDAR 2003-2004 


August 2003 September 2003 October 2003 | November 2003 


December 2003 January 2004 


June 2004 July 2004 


May 2004 
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2003 Fall Semester 
August 28-29 Advising and testing begin for entering students 
September 2 Classes begin 
September 2-12 Late registration 
October 1 Applications due for winter graduation 
October 29 Registration for spring semester classes begins* 
November 27-28 Thanksgiving holiday 
December 8 Last day of regular fall semester classes 
December 9 Makeup classes 
December 10-11 Reading period 
December 12-20 Examination period 


2004 Spring Semester 
January 9 Advising and testing for entering students 
January 12 Classes begin 
January 12-23 Late registration 
January 19 Martin Luther King, Jr., Day (holiday) 
February 1 Applications due for May graduation 
February 16 George Washington's birthday observed (holiday) 
March 15-19 Spring recess 
March 24 Registration for fall semester classes begins* 
April 27 Makeup classes 
April 28 Last day of regular spring semester classes 
Designated Monday 
April 29-30 Reading period 
Мау 3-11 Examination period 
May 16 Commencement 


*Registration dates are tentative; consult the Schedule of Classes 
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ABOUT THE UNIVERSITY 


George Washington was determined to have a great national university in the 
nation’s capital. His hope was that students from all parts of the country would 
gain a first hand knowledge of the practice as well as the theory of republican 
government while being instructed in the arts and sciences. H« bequeathed 50 
shares of The Potomac Company “towards the endowment of a University to be 
established within the limits of the District of Columbia. under the auspices of 
the General Government, if that government should incline to extend a foster 
ing hand towards it.” Despite Washington’s intentions, The Potomac Company 
folded and Congress never extended a “fostering hand.” so the 1 niversity did 
not take shape until a group of Baptist clergymen led by Reverend Luther Rice 
took up the cause. They raised funds for the purchase of a site and petitioned 
Congress for a charter. Congress insisted on ріл ing the institution a non-sectarian 
charter which stated “That persons of every religious denomination shall be 
capable of being elected Trustees; nor shall any person, either as President, 
Professor, Tutor or pupil be refused admittance into said College, or denied 
any of the privileges, immunities, or advantages thereof, for or on account of his 
sentiments in matters of religion.” 

Columbian College, as it was originally named, took up residence on College 
Hill, a 46-acre tract between the present 14th and 15th Streets extending from 
Florida Avenue to Columbia Road. The name of the institution was ‹ hanged in 
1873 to Columbian University and in 1904 to The George Washington University 

By 1918, the University had moved to the Foggy Bottom neighborhood— 
between 19th and 24th Streets, south of Pennsylvania Avenue—in the heart of 
Washington, D.C. The more than 90 buildings, including 14 residence halls, are 
situated on 43 acres bordered by the White House, the John F. Kennedy Center 
for the Performing Arts, the State Department, and the World Bank, as well as 
numerous federal agencies, national galleries and museums. 

GW’s Virginia Campus, initiated for graduate studies, research projects, and 
professional development programs, is located along the high-tech corridor on 
Route 7, just to the west of Route 28, in Loudoun County. In 1998. GW estab- 
lished The George Washington University at Mount Vernon College in order to 
offer unique living and learning opportunities for women. GW’s Mount Vernon 
Campus is located on Foxhall Road in Northwest Washington. 

Currently, the University's enrollments total more than 23,000, of which over 
9,000 are undergraduate students, over 11,000 are graduate and professional 
students, and about 1,500 are nondegree students. The students come from all 
50 states and about 140 different countries. 


Mission Statement 


The George Washington University, an independent academic institution char- 
tered by the Congress of the United States in 1821, dedicates itself to furthering 
human well-being. The University values a dynamic, student-focused commu- 
nity stimulated by cultural and intellectual diversity and built upon a founda- 
tion of integrity, creativity, and openness to the exploration of new ideas. 

Гһе George Washington University, centered in the national and inter- 
national crossroads of Washington, D.C., commits itself to excellence in the 
creation, dissemination, and application of knowledge 

To promote the process of lifelong learning from both global and integrative 
perspectives, the University provides a stimulating intellectual environment for 
its diverse students and faculty. By fostering excellence in teaching, the Univer- 
sity offers outstanding learning experiences for full-time and part-time students 
in undergraduate, graduate, and professional programs in Washington, D.C., the 
nation, and abroad. As a center for intellectual inquiry and research, the Uni- 
versity emphasizes the linkage between basic and applied s holarship, insist- 
ing that the practical be grounded in knowledge and theorv. The Universitv acts 


as a Catalyst for creativity in the arts, the sciences, and the professions by en 
couraging interaction among its students, faculty, staff, alumni, and the com 
munities it serves 

The George Washington University draws upon the rich array of resources 
from the National Capital Area to enhance its educational endeavors. In re- 
turn, the University, through its students, faculty, staff, and alumni, con 
tributes talent and knowledge to improve the quality of life in metropolitan 
Washington, D.C 


The Schools 


l'he George Washington University includes nine academic units, as follows: 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences offers programs leading to the de- 
grees of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Fine Arts, Bachelor 
of Music, Master of Arts, Master of Fine Arts, Master of Forensic Sciences, Mas- 
ter of Public Policy, Master of Science, Master of Science in Forensic Science, 
Master of Philosophy, Doctor of Philosophy, and Doctor of Psychology. 

The School of Medicine and Health Sciences offers programs leading to the 
degrees of Bachelor of Science in Health Sciences, Master of Science in Health 
Sciences, and Doctor of Medicine. 

The Law School offers programs leading to the degrees of Juris Doctor, Mas 
ter of Laws, and Doctor of Juridical Science 

The School of Engineering and Applied Science offers undergraduate pro 
grams leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Science and Bachelor of Arts. Grad- 
uate programs lead to the degrees of Master of Science, Master of Engineering 
Management, Engineer, Applied Scientist, and Doctor of Science. 

The Graduate School of Education and Human Development offers programs 
leading to the degrees of Master of Arts in Education and Human Development, 
Master of Arts in Teaching, Master of Education, Education Specialist, and 
Doctor of Education. 

The School of Business and Public Management offers programs leading to 
the degrees of Bachelor of Accountancy, Bachelor of Business Administration, 
Master of Accountancy, Master of Business Administration, Master of Public 
Administration, Master of Science in Finance, Master of Science in Information 
Systems Technology, Master of Science in Project Management, Master of 
l'ourism Administration, and Doctor of Philosophy 

The Elliott School of International Affairs offers programs leading to the 
degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Master of Arts, Master of International Policv and 
Practice, and Master of International Studies 

The School of Public Health and Health Services offers programs leading to 
the degrees of Bachelor of Science, Master of Science, Master of Public Health. 
Master of Health Services Administration, Specialist in Health Services Ad- 
ministration, and Doctor of Public Health. 

The College of Professional Studies has been authorized to offer programs 
leading to the degrees of Associate in Professional Studies, Bachelor of Profes- 
sional Studies, and Master of Professional Studies. 


Accreditation 


The George Washington University is accredited by its regional accrediting 
agency, the Middle States Association of Colleges and Schools. 
The University is on the approved list of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women and is a member of the College Board. 
The Law School is a charter member of the Association of American Law 
Schools and is approved by the Section of Legal Education and Admissions to 
the Bar of the American Bar Association. 
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The School of Medicine and Health Sciences has had continuous approval by 
its accrediting body, which is currently the Liaison Committee on Medical Edu- 
cation, sponsored jointly by the American Medical Association and the Associ- 
ation of American Medical Colleges. The clinical laboratorv science program is 
accredited by the National Accrediting Agency for Clinical Laboratorv Science. 
The Commission on Accreditation of Allied Health Education Programs has ac- 
credited the programs in sonography and physician assistant in the School of 
Medicine and Health Sciences and the athletic training program in the School 
of Public Health and Health Services. The public health programs have full а‹ 
creditation from the Council on Education for Public Health. The program in 
health services administration is accredited by the Ас‹ rediting Commission on 
Education for Health Services Administration 

All Bachelor of Science engineering curricula of the School of Engineering 
and Applied Science (excluding systems engineering) are accredited by the En- 
gineering Accreditation Commission of the Accreditation Board for Engineering 
and Technology. The Bachelor of Science computer science curriculum is ac- 
credited by the Computer Science Accreditation Commission of the Computing 
Sciences Accreditation Board. 

The Graduate School of Education and Human Development is a charter mem- 
ber of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education and is ac- 
credited by the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education for its 
eligible master's and doctoral degree programs; the master's programs in school 
and community counseling and the doctoral program in counseling are accred- 
ited by the Council for the Accreditation of Counseling and Related Educational 
Programs; the master's program in rehabilitation counseling is accredited by the 
Council on Rehabilitation Education. 

The School of Business and Public Management joined the Council on Grad- 
uate Education for Public Administration in 1966. In 1968, the School became 
a member of AACSB International-The Association to Advance Collegiate 
Schools of Business; the Association accredited its undergraduate program in 
1977 and its master's program in 1982. The programs in accountancy satisfy the 
educational requirements for the Certified Public Accountant and the Certified 
Management Accountant professional examinations. The Master of Public Ad- 
ministration program is on the approved list of the National Association of 
Schools of Public Affairs and Administration. 

The Elliott School of International Affairs is a member of the Association of 
Professional Schools of International Affairs. 

The Bachelor of Fine Arts with a major in interior design is accredited by the 
Foundation for Interior Design Education Research. The Department of Chem- 
istry is on the approved list of the American Chemical Society. The Department 
of Music is an accredited member of the National Association of Schools of 
Music. The Ph.D. program in clinical psychology in the Department of Psychol- 
ogy and the Doctor of Psychology program in the Center for Professional Psy- 
chology are on the approved list of the American Psychological Association. The 
graduate program in speech-language pathology is accredited by the Education 
and Training Board of the Boards of Examiners in Spee h-Language Pathology 
and Audiology. 


The Board of Trustees of the University 


The University is privately endowed and is governed by a Board of Trustees of 
which the President of the University is an ex officio member. Trustees who are 
GW alumni are indicated by an asterisk. Locations are indicated for trustees out- 
side the Washington metropolitan area. 
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Everett H. Bellows, Chairman Emeritus 
Oliver T. Carr, Jr., Chairman Emeritus 
Sheldon S. Cohen, Chairman Emeritus 
John D. Zeglis, Chairman Emeritus 
Charles T. Manatt, Chairman 

Joseph L. Brand, Vice Chair 

Patricia D. Gurne, Vice Chair 

Lydia W. Thomas, Secretary 

Eric Lindner, Assistant Secretary 


Robert L. Allbritton, Chairman and CEO, Riggs National Corporation 
*Philip S. Amsterdam, President and CEO, Marsellis-Warner Corporation, 
Montclair, New Jersey 
Cynthia Baker, Washington Bureau Chief, Tribune Broadcasting 
*Constance U. Battle, M.D. 
*Kristen S. Betts, President, Research Strategies International 
*Joseph L. Brand, Partner, Patton Boggs 
*José A. Brito, Chairman and CEO, Jornal do Brasil, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
*Nelson A. Carbonell, Jr., President and CEO, Cysive, Inc. 
*С. Michael Carter, Vice President, General Counsel, and Corporate Secretary, 
Dole Food Company, Westlake Village, California 
*Elizabeth A. Cowles, Chairman, Cowles Publishing Company, Spokane, 
Washington 
Myron P. Curzan, Chief Executive Officer, UniDev 
*Robert M. Davidson, Chairman, The Davidson Group, Incline Village, Nevada 
*Henry C. Duques, Chairman, First Data Corporation, Sarasota, Florida 
*Jeffrey A. Flaks, Corporate Vice President, St. Vincent Catholic Medical 
Centers, New York, New York 
*Heather S. Foley 
*Jean S. Fugett, Jr., President and CEO, Abner Haynes & Associates, Baltimore, 
Maryland 
*Morton I. Funger, Partner, Ralmor Corporation 
“Сагу C. Granoff, Chairman of the Board and President, Elk Associates Funding 
Corporation, New York, New York 
*Patricia D. Gurne, Partner, Gurne, Porter & Baulig 
Michele V. Hagans, President and CEO, Fort Lincoln Realty Company 
*Clifford M. Kendall, Retired Chairman, Computer Data Systems 
Bobbie Greene Kilberg, President, Northern Virginia Technology Council 
*Eugene I. Lambert, Partner, Covington & Burling ; 
Jonathan J. Ledecky, Chairman, The Ledecky Foundation 
*Eric Lindner, Chairman and CEO, Poland Parking 
*Charles T. Manatt, Partner, Manatt, Phelps & Phillips 
*Patrick J. Martin, CEO, StorageTek, Louisville, Colorado 
* Alexia Morrison, Attorney 
*Scott Mory, Associate, Cahill Gordon & Reindel, New York, New York 
*Raymond J. Oglethorpe, President, America Online 
*Robert G. Perry, President, BSI 
*W. Russell Ramsey, Managing General Partner, Capital Crossover Partners 
*Carolynn Reid-Wallace, President, Fisk University, Nashville, Tennessee 
*Robert A. Rosenfeld, Chairman, Heller, Ehrman, White & McAuliffe, 
San Francisco, California 
*David Bruce Smith, Senior Vice President, Charles E. Smith Commercial 
Realty 
Lydia W. Thomas, President and CEO, Mitretek Systems 


Emeritus Trustees 


*Harold F. Baker, Partner, Howrey & Simon 
*Everett H. Bellows, Retired Vice President, Olin Corporation 


THE UNIVERSITY 


“Marcella Brenner, Professor Emeritus of Education, The George Washington 


University 
“Nancy Broyhill, Associate Broker, Long & Foster Realtors 
Mortimer M. Caplin, Senior Member, Caplin & Drysdale 
*Oliver T. Carr, Jr., Chairman, Oliver Carr Company 
*Sheldon S. Cohen, Partner, Morgan, Lewis & Bockius 


*L. Stanley Crane, Retired Chairman and CEO, Consolidated Rail Corporation 


Estelle Gelman, President, Gelman Companies 
David Gladstone, Chairman, American Capital Strategies 
*Hazel S. Hanback, Management Consultant 
“Howard P. Hoffman, Chairman, Asset Management Group 
*Daniel К. Inouye, United States Senator 
Marvin L. Kay, Secretary/Treasurer, Richmarr Development Company 
Melvin R. Laird, Formerly U.S. Secretary of Defense: Senior Counselor, 
National and International Affairs, Reader’s Digest Association 
“Theodore N. Lerner, President, Lerner Corporation 
*Thaddeus A. Lindner, Chairman, Colonial Parking 


*John R. Manning, Intellectual Property Consultant, Former Senior Attorney, 


National Aeronautics and Space Administration 
W. Jarvis Moody, Former Chairman and CEO, American Security Bank 
* Abe Pollin, Chairman of the Board, Washington Sports & Entertainment 
John T. Sapienza, Retired Partner, Covington & Burling 
Robert H. Smith, Chairman, Charles E. Smith Construction 
*Robert L. Tull, Former Chairman of the Board, Security Storage Company 
*J. McDonald Williams, Chairman, Trammell Crow Company 
*James O. Wright, Retired Corporate Executive 
John D. Zeglis, Chairman and CEO, AT&T Wireless Group, Redmond, 
Washington 


Honorary Trustees 

F. Elwood Davis, Attorney 

Dorothy Shapiro, President, J.B. and Maurice C. Shapiro Trust 
Officers of Administration 

The University 


Stephen Joel Trachtenberg, President 
Dennis H. Blumer, Vice President and General Counsel 
Susan B. Kaplan, Associate Vice President for Human Resources 


Robert A. Chernak, Senior Vice President for Student and Academic Support 


Services 

Linda Donnels, Associate Vice President and Dean of Students 

Michael Gargano, Associate Vice President for Student and Academic 
Support Services 

Johnnie T. Osborne, Assistant Vice President and CFO for Student and 
Academic Support Services 

Louis H. Katz, Executive Vice President and Treasurer 

David G. Swartz, Chief Information Officer 

Don Boselovic, Associate Vice President for Finance 

Catherine A. Lynch, Associate Vice President for Treasury Management 

Timothy Russell, Comptroller 

Colin Clasper, Assistant Vice President for University Compliance 

Kim Maronski, Assistant Vice President for Financial and Systems 
Auditing 


John N. Petrie, Assistant Vice President for Public Safety and Emergency 


Management 
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Donald Richard Lehman, Executive Vice President for Academic Affairs 
Craig William Linebaugh, Associate Vice President for Academic Planning 
and Special Projects 
Carol Kimball Sigelman, Associate Vice President for Research and 
Graduate Studies 
Margaret Kahn Cohen, Assistant Vice President for Institutional Research 
Donna Scarboro, Assistant Vice President for Special Academic Programs 
Helen Spencer, Assistant Vice President for Research Services 
Annie Brittian Wooldridge, Assistant Vice President for Faculty 
Recruitment and Personne! Relations 
John S. Wilson, Executive Dean, Virginia Campus 
Grae Baxter, Executive Dean, Mount Vernon College Campus 
Jack A. Siggins, University Librarian 
Dennis Geyer, University Registrar 
John Franklin Williams, Jr., Provost and Vice President for Health Affairs 
Shelley A. Bader, Associate Vice President for Educational Resources 
Gerald H. Bass, Associate Vice President for Health Economics 
Frederick R. Rickles, Associate Vice President for Health Research 
Compliance and Technology Transfer 
Leroy R. Charles, Assistant Vice President for Government Relations 
Melanie F. Gehen, Assistant Vice President for Health Economics 
Ronna L. Halbgewachs, Assistant Vice President for Planning and Health 
Affairs 
Astra Bain-Dowell, Assistant Vice President for Research 
Michael G. Freedman, Vice President for Communications 
Beverly K. Bond, Vice President for Advancement 
Elizabeth S. Curtler, Associate Vice President for Advancement. Corporate 
and Foundation Relations 
Eugene J. Finn, Associate Vice President for Advancement, Central 
University 
Joseph G. Hall, Associate Vice President, School Programs 
Pamela C. Larmee, Associate Vice President, Medical Center 
Richard N. Sawaya, Vice President for Government. International. and 
Corporate Affairs 
Bernard Demczuk, Assistant Vice President for District of Columbia 
Affairs 


The Schools 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences—Dean William J. Frawley: Executive 
Associate Dean Edward Alan Caress; Associate Deans F. Christopher 
Arterton, Norayr Krikor Khatcheressian, Michael Moses, Marv Anne 
Plastino Saunders 

School of Medicine and Health Sciences—Dean John Franklin Williams, Jr.; 
Senior Associate Dean Jean E. Johnson; Associate Deans Rhonda M. 
Goldberg, Brian J. McGrath, W. Scott Schroth, James L. Scott 

Law School—Dean Michael K. Young; Senior Associate Deans Roger H. 
Trangsrud, Thomas A. Morrison; Associate Deans Alfreda Robinson. 
Ralph Gustav Steinhardt, Robert V. Stanek, Renee Y. DeVigne, Scott B. 
Pagel, Richard J. Pierce, Jeffrey Gutman, Carol Izumi, Susan Karamanian 

School of Engineering and Applied Science—Dean Timothy Tong; Associate 
Dean Douglas Linwood Jones " : 

Graduate School of Education and Human Development—Dean Mary Hatwood 
Futrell; Associate Deans Janet Craig Heddesheimer, Robert Nicholas 
Ianacone 

School of Business and Public Management— Dean Susan Phillips; Senior 

Associate Dean D. Jeffrey Lenn; Associate Deans Joel W. Cook, Debra R. 

Sheldon 


Elliott School of International Affairs—Dean Harry Harding; Associate Deans 
Harvey B. Feigenbaum, Hugh Lecaine Agnew 

School of Public Health and Health Services—Interim Dean Ric hard M. Fairfax 
Southby; Senior Associate Dean Daniel Allen Hoffman 

College of Professional Studies—Dean Roger Whitaker; Associate Deans Ali 

Eskandarian, Mary Virginia Smith 


The Faculty Senate 


In addition to the elected members listed below, the President of the 1 Iniversity 
is ex officio; the Vice President for Academic Affairs, the University Registrar, 
and the deans of the schools are administrative members: and a parliamentar 
ian is selected by the Faculty Senate. 


Lilien Filipovitch Robinson, Professor of Art and Chair of the Executive 
Committee 

Steven J. Balla, Associate Professor of Political Science 

William John Briscoe, Professor of Phvsics 

Michael Scott Castelberrv, Professor of Special Education 

James Francis Cawley, Professor of Prevention and Community Health 

Joseph John Cordes, Professor of Economics and International Affairs 

Salvatore Frank Divita, Professor of Marketing 

Paul Brooks Duff, Associate Professor of Religion 

Jack Harlan Friedenthal, Freda H. Alverson Professor of Lan 

Linda Lou Gallo, Professor of Biochemistry and Molecular Biology 

John L. Glascock, Professor of Finance 

William Byron Griffith, Professor of Philosophy 

Murli Manohar Gupta, Professor of Mathematics 

Muhammad Ikramul Haque, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 

Robert Joseph Harrington, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 

К. Emmet Kennedy, Professor of European History 

Peter Flindell Klarén, Professor of History and International Affairs 

Gregory E. Maggs, Professor of Law 

Salvatore Rocco Paratore, Professor of Education 

Joseph Pelzman, Professor of Economics 

Susan Kathleen Sell, Associate Professor of Political Science 

Gary Leonard Simon, Professor of Medicine 

Lynda L. West, Professor of Special Education 

Arthur Edward Wilmarth, Jr., Associate Professor of Law 

Philip William Wirtz, Professor of Management Science and Psychology 

Mona Elwakkad Zaghloul, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
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ses are Northwest Washington 


Rice Hall 802 
Rice Hall 801 
Rice Hall 813 


Rice Hall 701 


2129 I Street 

Rice Hall 504 

2100 Penn Ave, #250 
Phillips Hall 107 


Hall of Government 206 
2134 G Street 
l'ompkins Hall 110 
Lisner Hall 640 


Lerner Hall 102 


Ross Hall 713 
Ross Hall 125 


805 21st Street 


1922 F Street 
Fulbright Hal! 104 


2033 K Street, #330 
Rice Hall 401 
Marvin Center 436 
Rice Hall 603 


2130 H Street 
Rice Hall 602 


Marvin Center 
Rome Hall B101 
2127 G Street 
2100 Foxhall Road 
812 20th Street 
812 20th Street 
Rome Hall 102 
Marvin Center 427 
Rice Hall 310 

Rice Hall 201 

2138 G Street 
Rice Hall 101 
Ashburn, VA 


(202 )994-6500 
02)994-8610 
(202)994-6510 
202)994-6600 
(202)994-4356 
202)994-7210 
(202)994-6415 
202)994-8810 
(202)994-6503 
(202)994-6210 
(202]994-6380 
(202)994-6160 
202)994-6080 


(202)994-6240 


202)994-6288 
(202)994-3506 


202]994-5179 


202)994-2083 


(202)994-6495 
(202)994-8345 


(202)994-5300 
(202)994-6710 
(202)994-8250 
(202)994-6822 


(202)994-6845 
(202)994-5984 


202)994-6870 
202)994-5530 
202)994-6860 
(202)242-6602 
(202]994-1972 
(202)994-6360 
(202)994-7350 
(202)994-6555 
(202)994-6620 
(202)994-6040 
(202)994-6816 
(202)994-4900 
(703)729-8200 


ADMISSIONS 


Che University reviews applications for admission each semester and summer 
session. Admission is based on evidence of potential for successful study and 
on available space in the entering class. The following criteria are considered 
the strength of the courses taken and the grades achieved in secondarv school 
and/or college, standardized test scores, relationship between grades and test 
SCOres, essays, recommendations, and extracurricular activities 

The application for admission to degree candidacy has two parts. The Appli 
cation: Part I should be requested well in advance of the semester for which th« 
student seeks admission; specific dates are given in the section below. The 
Application: Part II is mailed to the applicant after receipt of Part I. Appli 
cation forms should be requested from and returned to the Office of Admissions 
l'he George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. A $60 nonrefund 
able application fee is charged 


Secondary School Students 
Freshmen—Regular Decision 


Preference for places in the entering class will be given to students who submit 
the Application: Part 1 by December 1 and Part 2 with required credentials by 
January 15. Students who wish to begin college in the spring semester should 
submit Part 1 of the application by October 1 and Part 2 by November 1. 

Applicants from secondary schools must arrange to have sent directlv from 
their schools to the Office of Admissions a complete academic record together 
with a teacher recommendation and a counselor recommendation. This infor- 
mation should be supplied on the appropriate forms in the application packet. 
Before enrolling, incoming freshmen must provide a complete high school 
record showing final grades and graduation. 

Entrance Examinations—Applicants from secondary schools must submit 
scores on the College Board Scholastic Assessment Test (SAT I) or on the Amer- 
ican College Testing (ACT) battery. Submission of scores on College Board SAT 
П in writing and mathematics is recommended. Score reports must be sent 
directly to the Office of Admissions from the testing agency. 

Admission to the Bachelor of Music curriculum requires, in addition to the 
above, a performance audition (a tape is acceptable) and/or music testing 


Freshmen—Early Decision I 


High school seniors applying for fall admission as full-time freshmen with 
The George Washington University as their first choice may wish to take 
advantage of the Early Decision 1 option. To apply for Early Decision I, submit 
the Application: Part 1 by November 1 and Part 2 with supporting credentials 
by December 1; we will mail our decision in mid-December. If acc epted, you are 
required to send in your declaration of intent to attend GW, together with 
appropriate nonrefundable deposits, no later than January 15 and to withdraw 
all applications for admission to other colleges and universities. 


Freshmen—Early Decision II 


If you decide after our Early Decision I deadline that GW is your first choice, our 
Early Decision II option may be best for you. To apply for Early Decision II, sub 
mit the Application: Part 1 by December 1 and Part 2 with supporting creden- 
tials by January 15. We will mail our decision in early February. If accepted, you 
are required to send in your declaration of intent to attend GW, together with 
appropriate nonrefundable deposits, no later than March 1 and to withdraw all 
applications for admission to other colleges and universities. 
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Freshmen—Early Admission for High School Juniors 


Exceptionally well-prepared students who will ‹ omplete the junior year in high 
school may apply for early admission. 1 his option is designed for students with 
the emotional maturity, as well as the academic ability and ba kground, neces 
sary for college entrance. In most cases. applicants accepted for early admission 
have exhausted academic offerings in secondarv school to the extent that re 
maining for the senior year may not be in the best interests of the students 

To be considered for early admission, students must 

1. demonstrate superior academic performance through the junior vear of 
high school; 

2. meet the entrance requirements of the school or division applied to, by 
completing all required entrance units with the possible exception of the fourth 
year of English; 

3. have Ше unqualified recommendation of the secondary s hool principal 
or counselor; 

4. submit two letters of recommendation (in addition to the ‹ ounselor's) from 
teachers who can testify to the student's maturity and general readiness to enter 
college; 

5. submit a letter from a parent or guardian supporting early college entrance; 

6. take SAT I or ACT plus SAT II subject tests in writing and mathematics 
and one other SAT II subiect test (of the student's choice) and arrange to have 
the scores sent directly to the Office of Admissions bv the testing agency; 

7. arrange for an interview with an admissions officer. 


Students from Foreign Institutions 


Applications, required records, and scores on the Test of English as a Foreign 
Language (see below) and SAT I should be received from international students 
no later than January 15 for the fall semester and October 1 for the spring 
semester. 


Required Records—At the time the application is sent, students must have the 
educational institutions previously attended send directly to the GW Office of 
Admissions copies of official certificates and records listing subjects studied, 
grades received, examinations taken, and degrees received. Certified copies of 
diplomas and certificates from all secondarv schools. « olleges, and universities 
attended are required. Records of state examinations and certifi ates are also 
required. These records become the property of the University and cannot be 
returned. These documents should be in the language in which the institution 
keeps its official records. If they are in a language other than English, the ‹ opies 
sent should be accompanied by a certified English translation. 


Language Tests—A]l applicants whose first language is not English are 
required to take the SAT II English Language Proficiency Test or the Test of 
English as a Foreign Language (TOEFL). In considering candidates for admis- 
sion, the L /niversity looks for a TOEFL score of 550 or above (paper-based) or 213 
or above (computer-based). The School of Business and Publi Management re- 
quires a minimum score of 600 (paper-based) or 250 (« omputer-based) on a sec- 
ond taking of the TOEFL. Applicants are responsible for making arrangements 
to take the test at ww w.TOEFL.org. The completed registration form must be re- 
turned well in advance of the semester for which admission is sought. TOEFL 
scores may not be more than two years old. On the application for the TOEFL. 
students should specify that the scores be sent to the GW Office of Admissions. 

Admitted students whose first language is not English are also required to take 
an English as a Foreign Language placement test prior to registering at the Uni- 
versity; the placement test is waived for students with a TOEFL score of at least 
600 (paper-based) or 250 (« omputer-based). Depending on the results of this 
test, the student's academic program may be restricted in number and type of 


courses that can be taken. Students who are required to take English as a For- 
eign Language courses at an intensive level might not be able to take other 
courses during that semester. College credit is not granted for English study 
below the level of standard freshman English courses 


Financial Certificate—A Financial Certificate and Bank Letter must be com- 
pleted and submitted with the application for admission of all international 
students planning to study at the University under the authorization of either a 
student (F) or exchange visitor (J) visa. Satisfactory completion and submission 
of the Financial Certificate and Bank Letter are required for the issuance of a 
Form I-20 or IAP-66. 


Readmission 


Previously registered students who wish to resume studies on campus after dis- 
continuing enrollment for опе or more semesters (summer sessions ex« luded) 
must apply for readmission. Deadlines for readmission applications from stu- 
dents in good academic standing are the same as those for transfer students. 
Students seeking readmission after having attended other institutions of higher 
education in the interim must have complete official transcripts sent to the 
Office of Admissions from all other institutions attended. Students seeking 
readmission as degree candidates after previous enrollment in nondegree status 
must submit a standard undergraduate degree application and fee, together with 
all entrance credentials not previously received or required. 

Applicants for readmission are subject to the University regulations in effect 
at the time of readmission. 

The application fee is waived for students applying for readmission after pre- 
vious enrollment as degree candidates at this University if they have not since 
registered at another institution. 


Transfer Students 


To be considered for fall admission, undergraduate students from other institu- 
tions should submit the Application: Part 1 by May 1 and Part 2 with required 
credentials by June 1. Corresponding dates for spring are October 1 and 
November 1; for summer, March 1 and April 1. 

A transfer applicant should be in good standing as to scholarship and con- 
duct at all postsecondary institutions previously attended. An applicant who 
has attended one or more institutions of higher education must request each reg- 
istrar to mail directly to the Office of Admissions a transcript of his or her 
record, even if credits were not earned or if advanced standing is not desired. 
In addition, an applicant must have his or her high school record and College 
Board or ACT test scores sent to the Office of Admissions directly from the high 
school and testing agency. For more detailed transfer admission requirements, 
see the appropriate school in this Bulletin. 


Policies on Assignment of Credit for Transfer Students 


Where there is no duplication involved, either through course work or exami- 
nation, credit may be granted for work successfully completed at other institu- 
tions of higher learning. Assignment of transfer credit will depend on the 
appropriateness of the courses completed elsewhere, the standing of the insti- 
tution at which the previous work was completed, and the regulations of the 
school of this University in which the credit is to be applied toward a degree. 
Transfer credit must satisfy the requirements for the degree sought as stated in 
this Bulletin. Credit may be accepted provisionally or may require validation by 
examination or completion of higher-level courses in the same sequence. Trans- 
fer credit will not be assigned for courses completed with a low-pass grade (D 
or the equivalent); course work completed in vocational/technical programs 
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(e.g., secretarial studies); or sub-freshman-level remedial work. Eac h school re- 
serves the right to refuse credit for transfer in whole or in part or to accept credit 
provisionally. All transfer students must satisfy the residence and course re 
quirements for degrees sought at this University 

School-specific regulations on transfer credit follow. Any questions should 
be addressed to the school concerned. 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences Applicants who have accumulated at 
least 30 hours (or the equivalent) of academic credit at another regionally ac 
credited college or university may be admitted to ( olumbian College as transfer 
students with advanced standing Applicants who have ‹ ompleted fewer than 30 
hours of acc eptable credit must meet the entrance requirements for freshmen. 

Advanced standing may be awarded for properly certified courses for which 
the student received a grade of C— or above, provided that such courses are 
comparable to the curriculum requirements for the degree sought in Columbian 
College. No more than 18 credit hours of professional courses completed at 
another institution will be assigned toward a degree in Columbian College. In 
the case of course work ¢ ompleted at a two-year college, no more than 66 hours 
of credit may be applied as advanced standing toward a degree in Columbian 
College. Although a grade of D in a course is not acceptable for transfer, the 
course may satisfy a curriculum requirement. Credits earned with a grade of D 
will not, however, be assigned as advanced standing. 

Students w ishing to transfer from another division of the University into a de- 
gree program in Columbian College must submit to the Office of Admissions a 
formal application for transfer and must be in good academic standing with a 
cumulative grade-point average of 2.0 or above at the time of transfer. A maxi- 
mum of 45 credit hours earned as a nondegree student in the Office of Univer 

sity Students may be applied toward a degree in Columbian College. 


School of Business and Public Management—Students who have accumulated 
fewer than 30 credit hours of transferable, relevant academic credit must have a 
minimum 2.8 cumulative grade-point average and also meet freshman admission 
standards. Students who have ас umulated 30 or more hours of transferable 
credit must have a cumulative grade-point average higher than 2.8. Advanced 
standing may be awarded for properly certified courses taken at regionally a 
credited colleges or universities for w hich the student received a grade of C or 
better. A maximum of 90 credit hours may be applied toward a degree, provided 
the credit is comparable to the curricular requirements of the degree. At least 27 
credit hours in required business or acc« 
while registered in the School of Busine 
tional students who have « ompleted p: 


'untancy courses must be completed 
ss and Public Management. Interna- 


irt or all of the English composition re- 
quirement must take a validation examination through the English Department 


to determine if English advanced standing can be applied toward partial satis 
faction of their GW degree requirements. 

In no case will more than 60 credit hours of advanced standing be granted for 
course work completed at regionally acı redited community or junior colleges. 
Certain business courses (one course per area up to a maximum of three courses), 
comparable to this School's courses numbered 101—200, taken at a regionally ac- 
credited community or junior « ollege with an earned grade of C or better, mav be 
accepted for credit only after BAdm 197, Strategy Formulation an« 
tion, is successfully completed with a grade of C or better in the senior year. 

Although a grade of D is not acc eptable for transfer of credit, the course тау 
be used to waive a comparable curricular requirement. Credits earned with a D 
grade may not, however, be counted toward the total number of credit hours re- 
quired for the degree. Any course ¢ ompleted with a grade of D or better тау not 
be repeated for the purpose of earning degree credit. An ex eption to this rule 
is the freshman English composition requirement, Math 31 or 51 (or their equiv- 


1 Implementa- 


alents), and all accountancy courses. Any student earning a D in such courses 
at another institution may be required to repeat the courses at this University, 

An international student who is required to take the English as a Foreign Lan- 
guage placement test and fails to pass it will be required to « omplete success- 
fully the appropriate English composition course or courses, and the assignment 
of credit for any previously completed courses at another institution will be held 
pending completion of this requirement. 

Students wishing to transfer from another division of the University into a de- 
gree program in the School of Business and Public Management must submit to 
the Office of Admissions a formal application for transfer and must be in good 
academic standing, with a cumulative grade-point average of 2.8 or above at the 
time of transfer. Courses taken in another degree-granting division of this Uni- 
versity may be applied toward a degree in this School, provided they are com- 
parable to the curricular requirements of the degree. A maximum of 90 credit 
hours of such credit may be applied toward a degree program in this School. 
However, in no case will more than 45 credit hours of undergraduate course 
work taken at this University in nondegree status be allowed toward meeting 
degree requirements in this School. Credit for ‹ orrespondence or home-study 
courses will not be applied toward a degree in this School. 


School of Engineering and Applied Science—To be considered for admission 
as a transfer student, an applicant must be in good standing as to scholarship 
and conduct at all postsecondary institutions previously attended and should 
have a minimum grade-point average of 2.7 on a 4.0 scale. A student who has 
been academically dismissed will not normally be considered for admission. 

When no duplication is involved, either through course work or examination, 
transfer credit may be granted for work successfully « ompleted at other accred- 
ited institutions of higher learning prior to enrolling at GW. Credit will be 
granted only when such work meets the requirements for the degree sought at 
this University. Courses graded D+, or the equivalent, or lower will not be con- 
sidered for transfer. 

Although there is no strict limit to the total amount of transfer credit that may 
be assigned, a student must satisfy the 30-credit-hour residence requirement 
and course requirements for the degree sought at George Washington Univer- 
sity. Students should complete a Transfer of Credit worksheet, available in the 
SEAS Office of Admissions and Student Records, and present the worksheet to 
the faculty advisor for approval. A limited amount of credit may be assigned for 
selected service school courses. 


Elliott School of International Affairs—Applicants who have accumulated at 
least 30 credit hours (or the equivalent) of academic credit at another regionally 
accredited college or university may be admitted to the Elliott School of Inter- 
national Affairs as transfer students with advanced standing. Applicants who 
have completed fewer than 30 credit hours of acceptable credit must meet en- 
trance requirements for freshmen. 

Advanced standing may be awarded for properly certified courses for which 
the student received a grade of C— or above, provided that such courses are 
comparable to the curriculum requirements for the degree sought in the Elliott 
School. In the case of course work completed at a two-year college, no more than 
66 credit hours of credit may be applied as advanced standing toward a degree 
in this School. 

Although a grade of D in a course is not acceptable for transfer, the course may 
satisfy a curriculum requirement. Credits earned with a grade of D will not, 
however, be assigned as advanced standing. 

Students wishing to transfer from another division of the University into a de- 
gree program in the Elliott School must submit to the Office of Admissions a 
formal application for transfer and must be in good academic standing with 
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a cumulative grade-point average of 2.5 or above at the time of transfer. A 
maximum of 45 credit hours earned as a nondegree student in the Office of Uni- 
versity Students may be applied toward a degree in this School. 


Enrollment Deposit 


After notification of ac eptance, an enrollment deposit will be required of all 
new full-time undergraduate students. This deposit is due May 1 for freshmen 
entering in the summer or fall semester; it is usually due two weeks after admis- 
sion for transfer students. The deposit is credited toward tuition and orientation 
and is not refundable. Full-time readmitted students are required to submit an 
enrollment deposit that is usually due two weeks after admission. 


Advanced Standing and Advanced Placement 
Advanced Placement or Waiver by Examination 


Advanced placement or waiver of a requirement will be granted on the basis of 
scores on the College Board SAT II subject tests as follows: 


Subject Test Minimum Score Exemption 
American history 650 Waives Hist 71—72 
Writing 710 Waives Engl 10 
French, Spanish 690 | Waives a two-year language 
German, Latin 630 | proficiency requirement 


Note that Columbian College's General Curriculum Requirement in foreign 
languages and cultures is not waived on the basis of these tests. A score of 28 or 
above on the ACT English Usage Test will waive English 10. Advanced stand- 
ing (academic credit) is not assigned on the basis of SAT I or II or ACT results. 


Credit by Examination, from Service Schools, from Noncollegiate 
Organizations, and by Nontraditional Methods 


Assuming there is no duplication of course work, a maximum of 30 credit hours 
may be assigned upon admission to the University for any combination of the 
following except as noted below. 

College Board Advanced Pla: ement (AP) Tests—On the basis of a score report 
sent to the Office of Admissions from the Educational Testing Service at the stu- 
dent's request, undergraduate credit is assigned for scores of four or five on all 
Advanced Placement Tests. Test scores below four are not acc epted for assign- 
ment of academic credit. The Advanced Pla ement Tests are administered in 
the secondary schools in May of each year. Normally only students who com- 
plete a course designated as Advanced Placement are prepared for the exami- 
nation. Students should arrange for the examination through the secondary 
school attended or with the College Board, Advanced Placement Tests, CN 
6671, Princeton, N.J. 08541—6671. 

College Board College-Level Examination Program (CLEP)—CLEP offers two 
types of examinations: General and Subject Examinations. CLEP General Exam- 
inations are offered in five areas: English ‹ omposition, humanities, mathematics, 
natural sciences, and social sciences and historv. CLEP Subject Examinations 
measure achievement in specific college-level courses and are offered in 32 
subjects. Students should arrange for the examinations with the College Board, 
College-Level Examination Program, CN 6601, Princeton. N.J. 08541—6601. 

With the exception of the English composition examination, for which no 
credit is given, credit is assigned for the General Examinations passed at ap- 
proximately the 50th percentile or above. In the School of Business and Public 
Management, credit is not assigned for the mathematics examination. In the 
School of Engineering and Applied Science, credit is not assigned for the math- 
ematics or natural sciences examinations. 


Credit is assigned, with some ex eptions, for the Subject Examinations passed 
at the level recommended in the College Board model policy. Credit for the 
CLEP Subject Examinations may not be earned by passing the examination after 
having taken an equivalent ‹ ollege-level course. See the School of Business and 
Public Management for specific restrictions on CLEP credit for applicants to that 
school. 

Special Departmental Examinations for l 'ndergraduates—Credit тау be as- 
signed for Special Departmental Examinations administered bv Columbian 
College departments to students enrolled in all undergraduate divisions of the 
University. 

International Baccalaureate—GW awards 6 to 8 credit hours for Higher-level 
scores of 5 and above with the exception of English language. Students who 
have passed English A1 with a grade of 6 or 7 will receive 6 credit hours for Lit 
erature; for a grade of 5, students will receive 3 credit hours. No credit will be 
assigned for English A2 or English B or for standard-level examination s ores, 

Credit Earned Through USAFI and DANTES—Ex ept to students enrolled in 
the School of Business and Public Management, credit is assigned for approved 
United States Armed Forces Institute (USAFI) and Defense Ac tivity for Non- 
traditional Education Support (DANTES) courses. 

Credit from Service Schools—Except to undergraduates admitted to the 
School of Business and Public Management, a limited amount of credit may be 

assigned for selected service school courses. 


Office of University Students 


The Office of University Students makes оп-‹ ampus credit courses available to 
nondegree, visiting students. Non-residents of the United States are required to 
apply to the Office of University Students. Applications can be obtained by con- 
tacting the Office of University Students at 202-994-1972 or through the website 
at http://www.gwu.edu/~ous. There is no application fee. For detailed entrance 
requirements, see the section on the Office of University Students under Other 
Programs and Services in this Bulletin. 


* 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


Fees paid by students cover only a portion of the cost of the operation of the 
University. Income from endowment funds, grants, and gifts from alumni and 
friends of the institution makes up the difference 

The following fees and financial regulations were adopted for the academic 
year 2003—04. Information on tuition and fees for the summer is published in 
the Summer Sessions Announcement 


Tuition Fees 


For full-time undergraduate study* during the academic year 2003—04 in 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences (excluding its School of Media and 
Public Affairs), the School of Business and Public Management, the School of 
Engineering and Applied Science, the School of Public Health and Health Ser 
vices, and the Elliott School of International Affairs: new students entering fall 
2003 or later, $29,320; continuing students who entered GW in fal] 2001 through 
spring 2003, $29,040: continuing students who entered prior to fall 2001, 
$28,660. Part-time and nondegree students are charged at the rate of $917 per 
credit hour (excluding SMPA programs). For students with a declared major o1 
minor in the School of Media and Public Affairs: new students entering fall 
2003 or later, $30,320 for majors, $29,820 for minors: « ontinuing students who 
entered fall 2001 through spring 2003, $30,040 for majors, $29,540 for minors: 
continuing students who entered before fall 2001. $29,660 for majors, $29,160 


for minors; the per-credit rate for part-time students enrolled in SMPA programs 
is $947. 


Voluntary Library Fee—The Registration Schedule and Invoice inc ludes a volun 
tary gift for the University libraries. Check the box labeled *Librarv Gift Decline" 
and omit the amount from your payment if you do not wish to include the library 
gift in your reimbursement to the i niversity. 


Note: Information on the fee structure for « ampus housing and meal plans 
appears on pages 34 and 35. Some courses « arry additional fees, such as a lab 
oratory or material fee, charged by semester as indicated in course des riptions 
and the Schedule of Classes. Students admitted to the Seven-Year Integrated 


B.A./M.D. program pay a fixed net tuition rate annuallv: the amount is an- 
nounced in the letter of admission. 


Special Fees and Deposits (Nonrefundable) 


Application fee (all degree « andidates) 


MOENIA T LL TIIMTCST CET $60 

Advance deposit, required of each entering or readmitted full-time 
т e e estre ai e a aaa noA 800 
Orientation fee, charged each entering full-time undergraduate ..... 250 

Student Association fee, per credit hour. to a maximum of $15 рег 
оа Site VITE Les paa T qur еы... 1 
Late registration beginning the first week of the semester... ___ 80 
Registration for continuous enrollment or leave of absence ......... 35 
мна у, Тыл 100 
Late-payment fee (see Past Due Accounts. ШАШ. аео жр 75 


| heck is improperly 
drafted, incomplete, or returned by the bank for any reason...... 25 


" 9 

Special Columbian College departmental examination to qualify for 
receiving credit (advanced standing), waiver of requirement, or both 100 
Waiver examination to qualify for advanced т КЕ ores, 25 


*A full-time program is defined as 12-17 credit hours per semester; a part-time program is 
fewer than 12 credits per semester. 1 ndergraduates taking more than 17 ‹ redits per semester 
will be charged at the rate of 1 credit hour for each credit exi eeding that limit. 1 ndergraduates 


in the School of Engineering and Applied Science who are required to take 18 or 19 cred 
some semesters will not be charged for the eighteenth and nineteenth credits 


Its in 


24 


25 
Engineers’ Council fee (charged all SEAS students). per semester .... 8 
English test for international students (when required uii 294 20 
Study abroad fee х 250 
Ггапѕсгірі fee .. .. PLU А . Че i lun 5 
Replacement of lost or stolen picture identification card .......... 25 
Replacement of diploma . ' 50 


Payment of Fees 


A student who registers for classes in any semester or st ssion incurs a financial 
obligation to the University. Payment of tuition and lees is due upon receipt of 
the Schedule and Invoice or at the time of registration. Changes to registration 
that affect charges to the student's account must be rec orded through the Office 
of the Registrar. 

In addition to payment of tuition and fees, the 1 niversity requires that a stu- 
dent confirm his or her registration. Students whose registrations are not con- 
firmed by the third week of the semester mav be canceled from all courses. 
Receipt of the tear-off portion of the Schedule and Invoice. typically mailed 
with the student's payment, is requested for confirmation of registration. All 
students whose registrations are not « onfirmed are notified in writing that their 
registrations will be canceled and are asked to contact the Student Accounts 
Office immediately. 

Charges for residence halls and meal plans are in accordance with lease agree- 
ments signed by the student. Questior 
referred to the Communitv Liv ing and Learning Center or Business Services, 
respec tively. 


is concerning those charges should be 


Monthly Payment Plan—This University payment plan is open to all students 
and is available for the fall and spring semesters only. Students must ‹ omplete 
and submit an application by August 15 for the academic vear or by January 5 
for the spring semester to participate in the plan. Upon approval of the appli- 
cation, the University will furnish coupons and return address labels fot each 
payment. The monthly payment plan for the academic year begins in June and 
ends in March, with the first five payments applied to the fall account and the 
second five applied to spring. For spring semester only, the plan begins in No- 
vember and ends in March. Under the plan, all payments are due on the first of 
each month. The student will receive a monthly bill, but no interest or late fees 
will be charged provided payments are received as scheduled. Students who en- 
roll in the plan after the first month must make up all payments to the month of 
enrollment. Interest and a $75 late payment fee are assessed all act ounts not 
paid in full by October 1 for fall and March 1 for spring 


Third-Party Billing—The University ас‹ epts employer vouchers or purchase 
orders that are not contingent upon receipt of grades. Under all circumstances, 
however, the charges for tuition and fees remain the responsibility of the stu- 
dent. Should a sponsor fail to remit payment to the University, the I niversity 
will contact the student for payment. A student whose employer or sponsor 
reimburses him or her for tuition and fees after ге‹ eipt of grades must pay in full 
by the stated due date to avoid interest. late fees, and/or cancellation of regis- 
tration. Students whose tuition is paid in full or part by employee benefits or 
teacher tuition remission must pay any remaining balance by the stated due date 
to avoid interest, late fees, and/or canc ellation of registration. 


Past Due Accounts—Accounts that are past due are encumbered by the 
University. A student whose account is encumbered may not register for future 
semesters and may not receive diplomas or trans ripts. A late payment fee may 
also be assessed each month that the account has an overdue outstanding 
balance. Accounts that are more than 90 days past due are referred to an agency 
and/or attorney for collection. The student is then responsible for all charges, 
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costs, and fees due to, or incurred by, the University as well as all costs, fees, 
and charges incurred by the agency and/or attornev, in« luding attorney's fees. 


Dishonored/Returned Checks—A student whose check is returned unpaid by 
the bank for any reason will be charged a returned check fee and will be re- 
sponsible for any associated costs and/or attorney's fees incurred by the Univer- 
sity should a civil lawsuit or other collection effort be instituted to collect on 
such dishonored check. In any case where the Universitv has reason to believe 
that a student presented a dishonored check in bad faith, the 1 niversity may, 
in addition to any collection efforts, refer the matter to the proper authorities 
for criminal prosecution. 


Withdrawals and Refunds 


Applications for withdrawal from the University or from a course after the 
registration period must be made in accordance with procedures outlined under 
University Regulations in the sections Complete Withdrawal From the Univer- 
sity, and Adding and Dropping Courses, respec tively. Financial aid recipients 
must notify the Office of Student Financial Assistance in w riting. No refund of 
the tuition deposit required of entering students is granted. 

In authorized withdrawals and changes in schedule, cancellations of semester 
tuition charges and fees will be made in accordance with the following schedule 
for the fall and spring semesters: 


1. Complete withdrawal from all courses (on-campus students): 


Withdrawal dated on or before the end of the first week of the semester ...... 8096 
Withdrawal dated on or before the end of the second week of the semester 609 

Withdrawal dated on or before the end of the third week of the semester ..... 1096 
Withdrawal dated on or before the end of the fourth week of the semester 2596 
Withdrawal dated after the fourth week of the semester ..... None 


№ 


The above information regarding cancellation of tuition ‹ harges and fees after 
withdrawal from the University may not apply to entering students who are 
recipients of federal aid; those students should check with the Student 
Accounts Office for the applicable cancellation schedule. 

Refund policies of the University are in conformity with guidelines for refunds 
as adopted by the American Council on Education. Federal regulations require 
that financial aid recipients use such refunds to repay financial aid received for 
that semester's attendance. This policy applies to institutional aid as well. 

In no case will tuition be reduced or refunded because of absence from classes. 

Authorization to withdraw and certification for work done will not be given 
a student who does not have a clear financial record. 

Students are encouraged to provide their own cash funds until they can make 
banking arrangements in the community. 


FINANCIAL AID 


Che George Washington University offers a program of financial assistance for 


students. Undergraduate aid consists of two basic types: awards for academic 
achievement or talent without reference to financial circumstances (merit schol- 
arships) and s holarships, grants, loans, and employment based on both aca- 
demic achievement and demonstrated financial need. All undergraduate gift aid 
(institutional s holarships and grants and federal grants) requires that the 
recipient be working on the first undergraduate degree and be registered for a 
full-time course load on campus at GW. (Financial aid for study abroad is lim- 
ited and depends on the ty pe of program attended; applicants must attend a ses 
sion on financial aid for study abroad.) Loans and resident assistantships not 
based on financial need are available. In general, continuation of undergradu- 
ate aid does not extend beyond eight semesters, or the end of the senior year, or 
the number of credits sufficient to graduate, whichever comes first. (A non-GW 
study abroad semester counts as one of the eight semesters.) 

Gift aid (scholarships, grants, fellowships, assistantships, etc.) is taxable to 
the extent that it exceeds the allowable costs of tuition. fees, and required books 
and supplies or is dedicated to other costs, such as room and board. Federal 
grants may be taxable if, together with other gift assistance, they exceed the 
allowable costs. In the case of a student who is aw arded tuition scholarships, 
grants, or awards from more than one source, the combined amount cannot 
exceed tuition charges; institutional aid will be adjusted to this limit. 

In general, consideration for financial aid is restricted to students in good aca- 
demic standing who meet the minimum grade-point average for particular 
awards and are not financially encumbered by any other University office. 
Awards may be rescinded if satisfa tory academic progress standards are not 
met. Applications for institutional or federal aid cannot be processed if the 
relevant tax returns have not been filed in accordance with the IRS Code. The 
University reserves the right to ask for documentation necessary to determine 
aid eligibility. Documents submitted as part of aid applications become the 
property of the University and cannot be returned. Federal regulations require 
that the University report suspected cases of fraud or misrepresentation to the 
appropriate federal, state, and local authorities. 

Information in this section is accurate at the time this Bulletin is prepared for 
press. Additional information is contained in the Financial Aid Sour ebook and 
the Satisfactory Academic Progress brochure available from the Office of Stu- 
dent Financial Assistance. Future hanges in federal regulations or institutional 
policies may alter the application requirements or program guidelines. 


Merit Aid 


The University has merit aid programs of sc holarships and awards for students 
with superior academic credentials or talents. These programs are based en- 
tirely on merit, without regard to financial need. Renewal is dependent on sat- 
isfactory academic progress relevant to the specific award in at least 15 credit 
hours per semester and the necessary grade-point average. Merit scholarships, 
including GW-sponsored National Merit Awards, cannot be combined. 
Presidential Academic Scholarships—for incoming freshmen. Partial tuition 
scholarships are awarded to finalists in national academic « ompetitions such as 
National Merit, National Hispanic Scholars, and National Achievement for 
Outstanding Negro Students. Members of Phi Theta Kappa or Alpha Beta Gamma 
who are transferring from community or junior colleges and have achieved 
grade-point averages of 3.7 and above in 56 transferrable hours will be consid- 
ered for partial tuition awards. A GPA of 3.0 (B) on 15 earned credits per semes- 
ter, exclusive of courses not counted toward graduation, is required for renewal 
of the Presidential Academic Sc holarship if awarded prior to fall 2003. A GPA 


27 


28 


of 3.2 on 15 earned credits per semester, exclusive of courses not counted toward 
graduation, is required for renewal of these s holarships awarded for fall 2003 
and thereafter 

Merit scholarships are also available to students admitted to the seven-vear 
integrated B.A./M.D. and the SEAS/M.D. program; offering a unique fixed 
tuition plan, this arrangement allows families to plan and finance their student's 
undergraduate and medical education. These integrated programs require the 
same GPA requirements for renewal. 

Presidential Arts Award— partial tuition awards for incoming freshmen who 
have shown promise in the fine arts and in music, theatre, or dance. A GPA of 
3.0 (B) and the recommendation of the relevant department is required for 
renewal. 

Presidential Sc holarships partial tuition awards are available to ‹ ontinuing 
students who currently are not receiving a merit s holarship. A student must 
have been enrolled in and completed 15 credit hours per semester for a minimum 
of 30 credits in the two most recent semesters, ex luding summer term. Students 
who matriculated at GW before fall 2003 must have an overall GPA of 3.6 or 
higher for all course work at GW; students matric ulating fall 2003 and thereafter 
must have a cumulative 3.7 GPA or higher. Review is done in Мау 

Presidential Recognition Award—a partial tuition award for students cur- 
rently receiving a merit award who enter GW in fall 2003 and have ¢ ompleted 
at least 60 credit hours at GW (a minimum of at least 15 credits per semester, 
excluding summer term). Review for the s¢ holarship is done in May, and the 
student must have at least a cumulative GPA of 3.8 for all course work at GW. 

Elliott Engineering Honor Scholarships—$10,000 awards are offered to out- 
standing incoming SEAS students with 30 or more transferable credit hours and 
a minimum of 3 credits of college-level chemistry o1 physics and 6 credits of 
college-level calculus or higher math. Awards may be renewed by current re- 
cipients who maintain the required GPA of 3.0 in 15 credits per semester, pro- 
vided the recipient is enrolled full time in an engineering curriculum. 

The J.B. and Maurice С. Shapiro Scholarship to the University of Oxford is 
awarded each spring to a graduating senior or recent graduate through a com- 
petitive process upon the nominee’s ac eptance to Oxford. To be eligible, ap- 
plicants must have applied for the Rhodes or British Marshall Si holarships. All 
of these competitions require high academic standing, evidence of leadership, 
and dedication to the larger society through community service. The Shapiro 
Scholarship provides up to two years of study at Oxford, equivalent to the 
Rhodes Scholarship. The J.B. and Maurice C. Shapiro Endowment funds two 
scholarships per year—one new and one renewal. The Shapiro Scholarship pro- 

gram began in 1992. 

The Bender Scholarship to the University of Cambridge is funded by an en 
dowment, the Bender Scholarship Fund. Every other year, the Bender Scholar- 
ship is open for competition. Graduating seniors, recent graduates, and third- 
year law students who partic ipated in the Rhodes and/or British Marshall 
competitions are eligible for the Bender S holarship. The endowed scholarship 
provides for up to two years of study at the University of Cambridge. The award 
provides for an educational experience equivalent to that of a British Marshall 
Scholar attending Cambridge. The Bender S holarship criteria are high aca 
demic achievement, evidence of leadership skills or potential, and community 
service. The first GW Bender Scholar attended Cambridge in 1992. 

Pembroke/GW Program—The George Washington University established a 
special relationship with Pembroke College in Oxford, whereby up to six GW 
juniors would be placed at the College for one vear and enrolled as fully 
matriculated students of the University of Oxford. These placements are 
determined in an annual competition that takes place in the fall. The Committee 


evaluating candidates forwards to Pembroke College applications of the final- 


ists. Pembroke then makes the final dec ision on placements. As of spring 2002, 
27 GW students have spent a year at Oxford in this program, with more enter 
ing in the 2002—03 academic vear 


Need-Based Aid 

l'he University offers extensive programs of s holarships, grants, loans, and em 
ployment based upon demonstrated need. The University participates in the 
Federal Perkins Loan, Federal Pell Grant, Federal Supplemental Educational 
Opportunity Grant, Federal Family Education Loans, and the Federal Work 

Study program. All applicants are required to file both the PROFILE and the 
Free Application for Federal Student Aid (FAFSA). designating GW to receive 
their information, and to supply copies of signed federal income tax returns and 
W2 forms for the current tax vear for student and parents (if dependent). For 
family members employed by an international organization, a letter is required 
from the employer certifying salary and all benefits. Continuing students also 
need to submit a GW Financial Aid Application. 

Incoming freshmen must file applications and supporting credentials for finan- 
cial aid by January 31 for the next academic year; transfer students, by April 1. 
Continuing students must file the PROFILE and FAFSA forms by April 15, and 
submit the GW Financial Aid Application for Continuing Undergraduate 
Students and supporting tax documents to the Office of Student Financial Assis- 
tance no later than April 16. March 1 is the deadline for the summer sessions. 
Summer aid is limited to federal or alternative loans. A student must reapply each 
year for all need-based aid, inc luding need-based s holarships; renewal is con- 
tingent upon funds being available when the student « ompletes the application. 


University Scholarships 


Full and partial tuition s holarships begin in the fall semester and may be re- 
newed through the senior vear, provided the holder reapplies by the published 
deadlines, maintains a B average or better, completes 15 credits per semester, 
and continues to demonstrate financial need. All applicants for need-based aid 
are considered for these awards. 


Sherman Page Allen Memorial Scholarship Fund 
American Association of Cost Engineers S holarship 
Mary J. Anderson Scholarship 

Byron Andrews Si holarship 

D.F. and J.D. Antonelli S holarship Fund 

\thletic Scholarship Fund 

Atlantic Research Corporation S« holarship 

Stanley M. Baer S holarship in Electrical Engineering 
Sigrid Weeks Benson Sx holarship 

Board of Trustees $‹ holarship 

Gail E. Boggs Engineering S holarship 

jou Family Foundation Se holarship 

Henry N. Brawner, Jr., Foundation S holarship Fund 
A.D. Britt S¢ holarship Fund 

Frederick Albert and Alma Hand Britten Sc holarships 
Barbara Willmarth Callahan S holarship Fund 
Mary Ellen Caplin S holarship 
Elsie M. Carper Undergraduate S holarship Fund 
Emma K. Carr Scholarships 
Henry Harding Carter $‹ holarship 
Maria M. Carter S« holarship 
Paul E. Casassa Memorial Foundation Se holarship 
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James Edward Miller Chapman Educational Foundation S« holarship 
Columbian Women Scholarship Funds 
Victoria Briggs Scholarship Fund 
Elizabeth V. Brown Scholarship Fund 
Grace Ross Chamberlin Scholarship Fund 
College Women’s Scholarship Fund 
Columbian Women Members’ Scholarship Fund 
Arline Hughes Dufour S« holarship Fund 
Dr. Watson W. Eldridge, Jr., and John F. Eldridge S holarship Fund 
Founders of Columbian Women Scholarship Fund 
Ross Lees Hardy Foundation Scholarship Fund 
Lillian Young Herron Scholarship Fund 
Nellie Maynard Knapp Scholarship Fund 
Marcia B. Kraft Scholarship Fund 
Janet McWilliams S« holarship Fund 
Marie-Louise Ralph Turner Scholarship Fund 
Cora and John H. Davis Scholarship 
Isaac Davis Scholarship 
Bertha B. Day Scholarship in Civil Engineering 
District of Columbia Daughters of the American Revolution Scholarship 
District of Columbia Institute of Certified Public Accountants S holarship in 
Accounting 
Estella Constance Drane Scholarship 
Henry Parsons Erwin Scholarship 
Robert Farnham Scholarship 
Federal Government Accountants Association—Washington, D.C., Chapter— 
Scholarship in Accounting 
Esther Brigham Fisher Scholarship 
Geico Achievement Award 
Louis E. Giles Memorial Scholarships 
GW Tennis Alumni Association Scholarship 
Gary C. and Leslie Granoff Sc holarship Fund 
Gridiron Foundation of the Gridiron Club S holarship 
Isadore and Bertha Gudelsky Family Scholarship 
Theo Campbell Hartman Scholarship 
Elma Lewis Harvey Scholarship 
Hazelton Scholarship 
Adele Melbourne Holmes Native American S holarship 
George Hyman Construction Company S holarships 
Albert A. and Esther C. Jones S holarship Fund 
Allen M. Jones Scholarship Fund 
David B. and James L. Karrick, Jr., $‹ holarship Fund 
Samuel and Elizabeth Kay Scholarships 
Amos Kendall Scholarship 
L. Poe Leggette Memorial Scholarship Established by WRGW 
Thaddeus А. and Mary Jean Lindner S holarship Fund 
Calvin D. Linton Endowment Scholarship Fund 
Mary and Daniel Loughran Scholarship 
Martha's Marathon Residence Hall Scholarship 
Marshall Memorial Scholarship Fund 
Maud E. McPherson Scholarship 
Mensh Family Scholarship 
A. Morehouse Scholarship 
E. K. Morris Education Fund Scholarships 
Lee Nowak Scholarship Fund 


Helen Marie and Thomas I 


Orr Scholarships 


Henry and Caroline Orth S holarship Fund 


l'hornton Owen S¢ holarship 


Pan-Dodecanesian Association of America S holarship 
Hardy Pearce Scholarship Fund 
James and Theodore Pedas S« holarship 
Phi Delta Gamma S« holarships 


Fred B. and Alma D. Pletcher $‹ holarship Fund 


Levin M. Powell S« holarships 
Jack B. Sacks Foundation, Inc.. St holarship 
Henry Whitefield Samson S« holarship Fund 


Scottish Rite of Freemasonry Sx holarship Fund 


Cecelia M. Sehrt Sx holarship Fund 


Sejong Scholarship Fund 


Lula М. Shepard 5‹ holarships 
Mildred Shott S« holarship Fund 


Sigma Delta Chi Foundation of Washington, D.( 


Myrna Sislen Guitar Scholarship 
Margaret Lucille Snoddy Sx holarship 


David Spencer Sc holarship 


George Steiner S« holarship in Music 
Mary Lowell Stone S« holarship 
Charles Clinton Swisher S holarships 
21st Century D.C. Scholars Program 
U.S. Office of Education Traineeships 
University Award for Phi Beta Kappa 


University Players Scholarship in Memory of L. } 
William Walker Scholarship 


»., Scholarships 


oe Leggette 


l'he Washington Post/Eastern High School Incentive S holarship Program 
Wanda Webb Memorial S« holarship 


Abigail Ann Brown and Henr 
John Withington Scholarship 
Women's Physical Education Alumnae Аѕѕо‹ iation Schol 


William G. Woodford S« holarship 


Ellen Woodhull Sc holarship 
Zonta Club Scholarship 
Barbara Jackman Zuckert Sc holarship Fund for Blind P 


Other Academic Awards and Grants 


Fannie Mae/H.D. Woodson High School Grant 
George Washington University Tuition Grant 
GW Partners in Academic Leadership Tuition Grants 


GW Residence Hall Award 
Marriott Foundation Grant 


Activity Awards 


y Kirk White Scholarship Fund 


arship 


art-Time Students 


Students who participate in cheerleading, debate, or the Pep Band will be 
considered for activity awards during the semesters they are actively involved 
Additional information and eligibility requirements can be obtained from the 


directors of the programs. 


Cheerleading Award 


George F. Henigan Award in Debate 


Pep Band Award 


SSS 


aec 


eT 
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GW Family Tuition Grant 


Families with two or more dependent children simultaneously enrolled as full- 
time undergraduates in a first-time degree program at The George Washington 
University can apply for the GW Family Grant for the younger sibling(s). This 
is a half-tuition grant that can be awarded for the full academic year or for the 
fall or spring semester only and requires that all students being considered are 
charged the full-time tuition rate for their program. The grant is contingent on 
the recipient's and his or her sibling(s)’ maintaining a 2.0 grade-point average 
and reapplying by the deadline. The grant is not available in any semester in 
which the older sibling(s) is enrolled in a non-GW-affiliated study abroad pro 
gram. Contact the Office of Student Financial Assistance for an application, 
which includes submission of a copy of the parents’ federal tax return as veri- 
fication of the dependent status of the students. International students must 
provide certification that they are dependent siblings either from their parents' 
employer (if an embassy or international organization such as the World Bank 
or International Monetary Fund) or from GW's International Services Office. 
The deadline is July 1 preceding the academic year; applications received after 
the deadline are awarded on a funds-available basis. 


Community Facilitators 


Available to juniors and seniors in any field of study who are interested in work- 
ing in University residence halls. Specific duties vary with the position, but 
basically consist of counseling, advising student groups, and administration. 
Remuneration includes salary and a furnished room for the academic year. All 
positions are part time, and staff members are required to enroll as full-time stu- 
dents in degree programs. Further information may be obtained from the Com- 
munity Living and Learning Center. 


Loan Funds 


Federal Stafford Loans—George Washington University is an eligible partic- 
ipant in the Federal Stafford Loan Program. This is a variable interest rate loan 
currently capped at 8.25%; repayment is up to 10 years. Eligible students may 
apply for up to $2,625 as freshmen, $3,500 as sophomores, and $5,500 as juniors 
and seniors. For students who receive Subsidized Stafford funds as part of their 
need-based financial aid award, the government pays the interest while they are 
enrolled in school at least half-time and for six months afterward. Students in- 
eligible, or only partly eligible, for subsidized funds may apply for an Unsubsi 
dized Stafford Loan up to the same limits to cover their family contribution. 
Terms and conditions are the same, ex ept that the student borrower is respon- 
sible for all interest that accrues on the unsubsidized loan from the date it is dis- 
bursed; deferments are available. Independent students (and students whose 
parents are denied a PLUS loan) are eligible to borrow additional Unsubsidized 
Stafford funds of $4,000 as freshmen and sophomores and $5,000 as juniors and 
seniors. 

Federal Parent Loan for Undergraduate Students (PLI /'S)—George Washing- 
ton University also participates in the PLUS program. This is a government- 
sponsored loan that can be used to supplement the student's Federal Stafford 
Loan or to help with the family contribution. It is a credit-based, variable-rate 
loan currently capped at 9% for first-time borrowers. Each academic year, par- 
ents without an adverse credit history mav apply for a PLUS loan up to the cost 
of education, minus financial aid, for each dependent child attending « ollege at 
least half-time. Loan repayment begins within 60 davs of the last disbursement 
and the maximum repayment term is 10 vears. 

Please note that Federal Stafford (Subsidized and Unsubsidized) and Federal 
PLUS loans are made by lenders, including banks, credit unions. and sav ings 
and loan associations. The loans are insured by a guaranty agenc y and reinsured 


by the federal government: origination fees are deducted from loan proceeds 
prior to disbursement. Families who intend to use ioan funds for payment of 
University charges at time of registration should submit a loan application and 
all supporting documents to the Office of Student I inancial Assistance no later 
than May 1 for the fall semester, October 1 fi r the spring semester, or March 1 


for summer sessions 


First-time undergraduate borrowers' disburser ents are delaved bv 30 davs 
ifter the first dav of classes. Not« that federal statute requires multiple dis 
bursements of Stafford and PLUS loans. Re ipients of one-semester-onlv loans 
receive the loan proceeds in two a sburst ments. | de ral regulations require 
loan proration if the student's last loan period is less than a full academic vear. 
Students mav not borrow against or take out an emergencv loan on their next 
semester's loan disbursement until the first dav of classes f that term 

[he George Washington University Plan—In n; hip with our preferred 
lenders, the GW Plan is a Ioan that offers attractive nterest rates. Students 


am to deter- 


ind/or families should compare the Sta 


mine which offers the best interest rate ient 0] | fit into the 
family budget. The plan allows you to ob p to 100% of GW's annual under 
graduate cost of attendance less апу current благ ial stance 

Other Loan Funds—The fi llowing loan funds ar lable to degree stu- 


ng each loan is available from the Office of 
oection 


dents. ( omplete information regard 
Student Financial Assistance, Fiscal 


George F. Henigan Loan Fund 
International Student Loan Fund 


jan Fund 


Joanne Jacobs Student 
Jessie B. Martin Loan Fund 
Jac k and Anne Morton 1 oan Fund 

Barney Plotnick, M.D., Student Loan Fund 
Hiram Miller Stout Memorial Loan Fund 
University Student Emergency Loan Fund 
Edmund W. Dreyfuss Loan Fund 

Peter and Doris Firsht Loan Fund 


In addition, the Inner-City Special Student Assistance Loan Fund is available 
through the GW Multicultural Student Services Center. 


Student Employment 


The University participates in the Federal Work-Studv Program Inquiries 
should be addressed to the Office of Student Financial Assistance. Work study 
job placement is handled by the Career ( enter. In addition, the Career Center 
l-time and part-time positions available in the 


maintains a registry of both ful І 
Washington area for undergraduate and graduate students. After registration. 
students may apply at the Career Center for inter iews and referrals to positions 
for which they are qualified. 


International Students 


Undergraduate international students witl proven financial need who have 
completed two semesters of full-time work (30 credit hours) at this 1 niversity 
| ply for University and Alumni Awards. Aid 


I 
is awarded in the spring for the following academic vear. See instru: tions for 


with a C average are eligible to ap 


ipplying for undergraduate financial aid. above For those not filing a U.S. tax 
return, à letter from the employer, certifying salary and benefits, is required 
Ihe maximum award for an international student is $10.000 including any 
merit scholarship offered at the time of admission 
Students who wish to study in the United States should have sufficient funds 


ivailable to cover expenses for one full year before attempting to enter a college 
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or university. The cost at this University for one academic year (September—May) 
was $39,540 іп 2002-2003 and will be higher in 2003—2004; generally speaking, 
expenses for international students are about $2,000 over the stated figure, which 
includes room and board, tuition, books, clothes, and incidental expenses, but not 
travel, holiday, or medical expenses 


Veterans Benefits 


The Veterans Benefits office assists students entitled to educational benefits as 
active-duty personnel, veterans, or as widows or children of deceased or totally 
disabled veterans with any problems that may arise concerning their benefits. 
This office also processes certification of enrollment and attendance to the 
Veterans Administration so that educational allowances will be paid. 

When feasible, students entitled to educational benefits as active-duty per- 
sonnel, veterans, or dependents of veterans should consult with the veterans 
counselor prior to submitting applications to the Veterans Administration. All 
such students should obtain the instruction sheet issued by the veterans coun- 
selor; it sets forth requirements to be fulfilled before certification of enrollment 
can be made to the Veterans Administration and includes other information of 
general interest. Eligible students should be aware they must be admitted to a 
degree seeking program by the start of their third semester in order to continue 
receiving veterans benefits 


STUDENT SERVICES 
Office of the Dean of Students 


The Office of the Dean of Students provides counseling and information for stu 
dents, administers the nonacademic student disc iplinary system and student 
grievance procedures, assists students in resolving « omplex issues, and sup- 
ports nonacademic program development. Staff members are well informed on 
University policies and the various student services provided on campus, en- 
abling them to provide referrals and answers to many questions concerning gen- 
eral student life. Personal letters of recommendation for students applying to 
graduate and professional schools can be obtained from this office. The Office 
of the Dean of Students oversees the ( jommunity Living and Learning Center. 


Campus Housing 


Complete information concerning the University's residence halls is available 
from the GW Community Living and Learning Center (CLLC). Its website ad- 
dress is http://gwired.gwu.edu/cllc. CLLC offers a diverse range of community 
living environments and co-curricular initiatives designed to promote student 
growth and development. Among the offices and services contained within 
CLLC are the areas of Freshman Services, Housing Services, Student Judicial 
Services, and Summer Housing Services. 

Admission to the University does not include a room reservation. The student 
will receive, with the notification of acceptance, University residence hall in- 
formation, directions for completing an application for residence hall space or 
apartment accommodation, and a declaration of intent to attend the Universitv. 

Rooms and apartments are available for the academic vear, with assignments 
on a first-come, first-served basis. Students in the residence halls must be full- 
time undergraduate students enrolled in a minimum of 12 credit hours of aca- 
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demic work during each of the fall and spring semesters, Pursuant to an order 
of the District of Columbia Board of Zoning Adjustment, all freshman and 
sophomore students are required to reside in University housing. | xemptions 
are available for students who are married or have ¢ hildren, or have disabilities 
or religious beliefs inconsistent with residence hal] life. In addition, exemptions 
are available for students who commute from outside of the Foggy Bottom/West 
End area or have extenuating circumstances. Guidelines on applying for an ex- 
emption from the University housing requirement are available at the Office of 
Housing Services. Housing charges will appear on the student's Schedule and 
Invoice for each semester. Please che« k with Student Accounts for dt tails re 
garding the 10-month payment plan 

Charges for residence hall space are determined by hall, room size, and ameni 
ties, with the 2002—03 most prevalent cost set at $6,610 for the academic vear. 
In the apartment halls the 2002—03 most prevalent charge per student is set at 
$7,720 for the academic year, with prices ranging higher and lower ac« ording 
to the space and amenities provided. Exact costs for the 2003-2004 academic 


year will be announced. 


GW Dining 


All undergraduate students residing in on« ampus housing are required to par- 
ticipate in a minimum nonrefundable plan according to class standing: freshmen. 
$3,000; sophomores, $2,500; juniors, $2,000: seniors, $1,000. These plans are 
newly structured to provide convenience and flexibility in spending at a variety 
of locations and services. Full information regarding the plan and all related poli- 
cies is available on-line at gwired.gwu.edu/hc. For planning purposes, freshmen 
should budget $3,000 to $4,500 for the academic vear 


Student Health Service 


l'he Student Health Service is an outpatient clinic staffed by physicians, nurse 
practitioners, and physician assistants who can evaluate and treat most of stu- 
dents' medical problems. Visits should be arranged by appointment; urgent 
problems may be seen on a walk-in basis if necessary. Charges for visits, lab- 
work, and medication apply. Psychiatric evaluation and short-term therapy ap- 
pointments and crisis intervention are available. Health education and outreach 
programs on a variety of topics are provided throughout the vear. 

For serious emergencies occurring during hours w hen the Student Health Ser- 
vice is closed, students may go to the Emergency Room of the Universitv Hos- 
pital for treatment. All fees are the responsibility of the student. 

Students must be currently enrolled on « ampus in the University to receive 
treatment at the Student Health Service. Students enrolled in off-campus pro- 
grams and continuing education programs are not eligible. Bills in urred both 
in and outside of the Student Health Service (for example, x-ray work, labora- 
tory work, and office visits to private physicians) are the responsibility of the 
student. Additional information about the Student Health Service can be found 
at http://gwired.gwu.edu/shs. 


Health and Accident Insurance 


rhe University recommends that all students be ‹ overed by health and accident 
insurance. For information on health insurance offered through the Universitv, 
students should contact the Chickering Group at 1-800-213-0579. 


Immunization Requirements 


The District of Columbia Immunization Law requires that all students under the 
age of 26 have a record on file with the Student Health Service documenting a 
current tetanus/diphtheria booster (within 10 vears prior to initial registration) 
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and two doses of vaccine against measles, mumps, and rubella that were giver 
after the first birthday. The Health Service recommends that students be im 
munized against hepatitis B and varicella and that residence hall students be 
immunized against meningitis. The Health Service can give anv needed inocu 
lations on a fee-for-service basis. Students who have not provided proof of ne 

essary immunization by the end of the second week of classes mav be removed 


from classes until such proof is given and will be encumbered by the Student 


Health Service and will not be able to register for the next semester until such 
proof is given 


University Counseling Center 


University Counseling Center servici з help students resolve personal cial 
career, and study problems that can interfere with their academ progress and 
success. Services include individual counseling, crisis intervention, тоц 
counseling, and workshops on topics such as time management, study skills 
procrastination prevention, family and relationship issues, choosing a career, 


stress management, conflict management, and self-esteem/self-development 
The Center offers consultation and training programs for student, faculty, and 
staff groups. Career counseling and referral services are available to GW stu 
dents, faculty, staff, alumni, and individuals from the greater Washington com- 
munity. The Center provides pamphlets, books, and tapes through its self help 
library. Students can apply for tutors through the Center’s Peer Tutoring Ser 
vice, which matches tutors with students requesting assistance for specific 
academic courses. Further information about all services and links to other 
psychoeducational materials can be obtained by visiting the Center's website 
at http://gwired.gwu.edu/counsel. 


Career Center 


The Career Center promotes effective career planning, teaches job search strate- 
gies, and facilitates contacts between GW students, alumni, and prospective 
employers through its many services. Services include full- and part-time job 
listings; internship listings; career con sulting; workshops (including job search 
strategies, letters and resumes, and effective interview ing); the career resource 
room; on-campus recruiting; resume referral; resume critiques; facilitating the 
federal work-study program; cooperative education; computer- and Internet 
based job resources; and a credentials service that supports graduate/professional 
school applications. Further information on the Career Center is at http://gwired. 
gwu.edu/career. 


International Services Office 


The International Services Office provides services to GW's international stu 
dents, scholars, faculty, and staff, The office provides advising on a variety of 
personal issues, including cultural adjustment, living conditions, academi 
concerns, and finances; provides immigration assistance and information on 
U.S. government requirements and regulations specific to the international 
community; conducts orientation programs to assist in living, studying, and 
working in the United States; and serves as a resource center for the 1 niversity 
community on issues of cross-cultural understanding 


Disability Support Services 


Disability Support Services provides and coordinates support services for stu 
dents with a wide variety of disabilities, as well as those temporarily disabled by 
injury or illness. Accommodations are available through DSS to facilitate aca 
demic access for students with disabilities. Services provided without charge to 
the student mav include orientation to « ampus, registration assistance, read 
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ers, interpreters, si ribes, learning disabilities adv ising, adaptive materials and 
equipment, assistance with note taking, laboratory assistance, test accommoda 
tions, regular advising, and referrals. DSS does not provide content tutoring, al 
though it is available on a fee basis from other campus resources. The 1 niversity 
does not pay for personal attendant care. DSS ocated on the 2nd floor of the 


Marvin Center and is open from 9 a.m. to 5 
by appointment 


p.m. weekdays and at other times 


Multicultural Student Services Center 


l'he Multicultural Student Services Center provides acad С, iricular, 
and personal support services for all GW minority students to enhance minor 
ity student life at GW. Through the Center rity students receive orientation 
to the various University resources, and аг le awa f the y cultural a 
tivities and programs that exist on campus the greater metropolitan area 
Гһе Center provides professional and peel seling irse advising, tutorial 
referrals, and campus and community mentorin programs. The staff is available 
to address students' academic and personal concerns 

l'he Multicultural Student Services Center als provides a wide range of ser 
vices, educational programming, and social and cultural activ ties to enhance 
the multicultural ideals or ultural heritage, racial understanding, academic ex 
cellence, and continuous personal development for all students ' Genter 


oversees the Diversity Program Clearinghouse, which supports various pro- 
grams designed to educate the campus in areas of cultural diversity and socio- 
economic issues. The Center houses a resource center with reference books and 
instructional materials, and coordinates various preparatory and precollege 
programs. 

High School/College Internship Program—The Multicultural Student Ser- 
vices Center oversees the High School/College Internship Program (HI/SCIP), 
which enrolls highly motivated District of Golumbia hi zh school seniors. Par- 
ticipants enroll at GW as nondegree candidates, taking a maximum of 6 credit 
hours per semester in addition to their high school curriculum. Application to 
the HI/SCIP program is made through the student's high school guidance office, 
and decisions are made by the Office of Admissions. 


Student Activities Center 


l'he Student Activities Center furthers the educational mission of the Univer- 
sity by offering programs, services, and facilities that foster the social and cul- 
tural development and school spirit of members of the University community. 
Staff members assist individual students and campus organizations with event 
planning, program coordination, and participation in special projects. 

Programs and activities include advisement of campus organizations, regis 
tration of student organizations, planning and coordination of major campus 
events, and oversight of Greek Affairs, Colonial Inauguration, the Presidential 
Administrative Fellows Program, band and « heerleading, and intramural and 
club sports. Additional information about the services offered by the Student 
Activities Center, and about the various student organizations and committees. 
can be obtained from the Student Planner and Handbook 


Program Board—The Program Board, composed chiefly of elected and ap- 


pointed students, has the primary responsibility of allocating resources foi 
student programming on campus. In addition, the Program Board provides 
funding for activities presented by various « ampus organizations and encour 
ages student participation in program planning through involvement in com- 
mittees on the arts, concerts, festivals, films. parties, political affairs, and pub 
lic relations. 

Student Government—The George Washington University Student ASSO- 
ciation is made up of all full-time and part-time undergraduate and graduate 
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students who are registered for academic credit on campus. A body of elected 
and appointed individuals is responsible for representing the interests of stu 
dents at the University. The Student Association provides various services for 
students, such as academic evaluations, test and svllabus files, and the Student 
Advocate Service. 

Student involvement in the governance of the University is also possible 
through participation in various administrative and Faculty Senate committees, 
advisory councils of the schools and college, selected committees of the Board 
of Trustees, and specialized bodies, such as the Residence Hall Association, the 
Joint Food Services Board, and the Marvin Center Governing Board. This in 
volvement has helped develop policies and programs beneficial to students and 
to the University community as a whole 

Student Organizations—Students are encouraged to become involved with 
existing student organizations or to initiate their own. There are approximately 
270 registered organizations on campus, covering a broad spectrum of interests, 
including academic, professional, international, cultural, political, service, 
sports, hobbies, recreational, religious, and meditative groups as well as social 
fraternities and sororities. 


The Cloyd Heck Marvin Center 


The Marvin Center is the GW « ampus community center. The Marvin Center 
offers programs, services, and facilities for students, faculty, staff, alumni, and 
University guests. The Center’s wide range of facilities includes dining loca 
tions, a theatre, lounges, recreational facilities, study rooms, travel agency, com 
puter store, GW Concierge, GW bookstore, Student Organization Resource Cen- 
ter, and conference and meeting rooms in the Morris and Gwendolyn Cafritz 
Foundation Conference Center. 

The Marvin Center provides facilities for programs conducted by the Univer- 
sity Program Board, by academic departments that include the performing arts, 
and by other University organizations. The operation of the Marvin Center is 
overseen by Student and Academic Support Services. 

The Marvin Center Governing Board is a representative body composed of 
students, faculty, staff, and alumni. The Board works closely with the Center’s 
staff in the review and development of policies, guidelines, and procedures that 
direct the operation of the Center. 


Religious Life 


The University recognizes the contribution that religion makes to the life of its 
students and encourages them to participate in the religious organizations of 
their own choice. Several religious bodies sponsor various groups and form 
a link between the University and the religious community. The advisors of 
the religious organizations are available for ‹ ounseling and together constitute 
the Board of Chaplains to enhance religious life on campus. Religious services 


and special observances are also provided for the University communitv as 
announced. 


Major Program Events 


Art Exhibits—The work of locally, nationallv, and internationallv known 
artists is shown in exhibitions in the Luther W. Brady Art Gallery in the Media 
and Public Affairs Building. Student art exhibits are presented each semester in 
the Dimock Gallery in Lisner Auditorium. 

Concert Series—The Department of Music presents a series of concerts fea- 
turing faculty, guest, and student artists throughout each vear. Other concerts 
are held regularly in the Marvin Center, Lisner Auditorium, and the Smith 
Center. 
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Dance—The Department of Theatre and Dance presents major dance concerts, 
informal studio performances, experimental events, television appearances, 
and lecture-demonstrations. Students may audition to participate and have the 
opportunity to choreograph, perform, and gain experience in the technical as- 
pects of dance productions. 

Glee Club, Jazz Band, and Orchestra—The University Singers, University 
Band, Jazz Band, and Orchestra are available to students either as credit courses 
or as cocurricular activities. All of these organizations present major perfor- 
mances to the University community several times a year, inc luding regular 
winter and spring concerts. Chamber groups and jazz combos are regularly 
available for participation by all students. 

Program Board—The University Program Board, through its various com- 
mittees and in cooperation with other « ampus groups, regularly sponsors films, 
lectures, concerts, social activities, and special events. 

Theatre—The Department of Theatre and Dance produces four major plays 
and musicals during the year on the proscenium/thrust stage in the Dorothy 
Betts Marvin Theatre. Additional works, including original and experimental 
plays, are produced in a more intimate studio theatre. Students can participate 
in all aspects of theatre and may receive credit toward their B.A. or M.F.A. de- 
grees for some of their production work 


Athletics, Recreation, and Intramurals 


The Charles E. Smith Center and Lerner Family Health and Wellness Center 
offer many facilities for student use, including courts for basketball, volleyball, 
and badminton; a jogging track; a swimming pool; gymnastics and weight 
rooms; racquetball and squash courts; and a sauna and lockers. A broad program 
of intramural and recreational activities is held in the Lerner Family Health and 
Wellness Center designed to accommodate various levels of skill. experience, 
and interest. 

The University is a member of the National Collegiate Athletic Association 
(NCAA), the Eastern College Athletic Conference (ECAC), and the Atlantic 10 
Conference. Its intercollegiate varsity teams ¢ ompete against major universities 
throughout the region and nation in such sports as basketball, baseball, soccer, 
tennis, golf, cross-country, crew, swimming and diving, water polo, volleyball, 
and gymnastics. 


OTHER PROGRAMS AND SERVICES 


The major sections that follow describe the undergraduate programs and courses 
offered by Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, the School of Business and 
Public Management, the School of Engineering and Applied Science, and the 
Elliott School of International Affairs. This section briefly indicates some of the 
University’s additional programs, services, and administrative units. 


The George Washington University at Mount Vernon College 


The George Washington University at Mount Vernon College is located just 
three miles from the main campus at Foggy Bottom on the 26-acre campus of 
what was formerly Mount Vernon College. GW at MVC offers a distinct envi- 
ronment within the University, and certain of its programs and opportunities 
are offered exclusively there, along with a rich selection of courses that meet 
general curriculum requirements across the University. All academic programs 
offered on the Mount Vernon campus are fully integrated into those of the 
schools of the University. 

While students live and take a number of their courses on the Mount Vernon 
campus, Mount Vernon residents also take courses and access all the facilities, 
services, and events on the Foggy Bottom campus. Mount Vernon ‹ ampus courses 
are open to students from the Foggy Bottom campus and a large number of Foggy 
Bottom students take advantage of the smaller class sizes, close faculty-student 
relationships, and traditional campus atmosphere offered at Mount Vernon. The 
University Honors Program also maintains an office on the Mount Vernon cam- 
pus and offers a wide variety of courses there. Students, faculty, and staff move 
between the two campuses on the University Shuttle that runs regularly through- 
out the day and evening, seven days a week. 

GW at MVC offers a set of residential experiences under the Elizabeth Somers 
Women’s Leadership programs. The following Women’s Leadership programs 
are under way or under development: Women in International Development, 
Women in U.S. Politics and Policy, Women in International Arts and Culture, 
Women in Science and Medicine. Each provides a one-year living and learning 
experience for first-year women that offers a set of courses linked around the 
theme of women’s leadership, historical as well as contemporary. The program 
courses fulfill certain general requirements in all the undergraduate schools 
The teaching assistants for the academic courses also live together with the stu- 
dents in the residence hall, developing co-curricular activities that emphasize 
the supportive community, tying together the various strands of the program. 
The intent of this program is to create an integrated community, which encour- 
ages classroom discussions to spill freely over into the residence hall. 

The Student Development Center coordinates student support services for 
GW at MVC, including the development of programs and services that create a 
distinctive environment for students on the Mount Vernon ‹ ampus, cooperative 
programming with the Foggy Bottom campus, and the cultivation of leadership 
and community service opportunities for students. 


University Honors Program 


The University Honors Program is an enhanced educational program open to 
students enrolled in any of the undergraduate schools at The George Washing- 
ton University. The Program offers a special series of courses that are designed 
to enrich the education of undergraduate students. Members of the Honors Pro- 
gram take one or more of these courses each semester as part of their under- 
graduate course of study. The courses range from small seminars that fulfill 
general curriculum requirements to special topics and cross-dis« iplinary courses. 
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In addition, the University Honors Program offers its students special acade 
mic activities, such as the University Symposium, a weekend-long event that in- 
cludes public lectures, class discussions, and student presentations on a selected 
topic or theme. The Program administers two residential learning programs, the 
Roots of Western Civilization and the Fulbright International Affairs Floor. In 
these residential programs, both Honors and non-Honors first-vear students have 
the opportunity to live with students with similar academic interests Select 
undergraduates may join faculty and graduate students in the Universitv Semi 
nars Series, a special program overseen by the University Honors Program 

Students must apply for admission to the University Honors Program. Enter 
ing freshmen who are in the top 10% of their high school class or have achieved 
SAT scores above the 85th percentile may apply to the University Honors Pro 
hen they apply for admission to the University. Current GW students 
who have achieved a cumulative GPA of 3.4 o1 higher and have at least four se- 
mesters left before graduating may apply to the program; students тау apply at 
the end of September for admission in the spring semester and at the end of Jan 
‘he University Honors Program ас‹ epts 


gram w 


uary for admission in the fall semester. 1 
a limited number of transfer students who mav apply when they seek admis- 
sion to the University. The program has special advisors to help students plan 
their majors and prepare for graduate study and fellowship work 

Scholastic requirements for remaining in the University Honors Program are 
listed under the major head of Honors in the course listings section. 

А ‹ omplete desc ription of the University Honors Program is given in the Hon- 
ors Program Handbook, available at the Honors Office or through its website: 
http://www.gwu.edu/~uhpwww/. The Honors Program website also gives a list 
of current classes and activities of the Honors Program. 


Welling Professors 


The George Washington University has a category of distinguished “occasional” 
professorships known as the Welling Professors. The professorships are named 
for James Clark Welling, who was president of GW for most of the last quarter of 
the 19th century, during which time this institution assumed manv of the attrib- 
utes of a modern research university. The intent of the Welling Professorships, 
established in 1995, is to bring internationally distinguished scholars to GW on 
an occasional basis and engage them in the intellectual life of students and fac- 
ulty through public lectures, small group discussions, and other forums 


Enosinian Scholars 


Named for the first undergraduate academic sox iety established at The George 
Washington University in 1822, the Enosinian Scholars Program is a special 
senior-year thesis program that requires two semesters of research, a written the- 
sis, and an oral examination with outside reviewers. Students in the Enosinian 
Scholars Program may also pursue Special Honors in their department or pro- 
gram. The University Honors Program administers the Enosinian Scholars 
Program. Admission to the Enosinian Scholars Program is by application; 
check with the University Honors Program Office 


Residential Educational Programs 


l'he University offers several enhanced programs in which 15 to 30 first-year 
students reside together on one floor of a residence hall and take a common class 
or series of classes. In most cases, the program is lead by a graduate teac hing as- 
sistant who resides with the students. The programs currently offered by the 
University follow (sponsors are listed in parentheses): Roots of Western Civi- 
lization (University Honors Program), JWF International Affairs (Universit, 
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Honors Program/Elliott School of International Affairs), Politics and Values 
(Political Science Department), and Elizabeth Somers Women’s Leadership 
Programs (Mount Vernon Campus Dean’s Office). Further information about 
any program may be obtained from its sponsor. 


Joint and Dual Degree Programs 


A large number of five-year programs allow students to earn a bachelor’s degree 
and a master’s degree, with a modest amount of cross« rediting of course work. 
Programs available within Columbian College of Arts and Sciences are listed 
under the department concerned; programs within the School of Business and 
Public Management, the School of Engineering and Applied Science, and the 
Elliott School of International Affairs are listed under the School's entry. 

Joint degree programs are available for study toward the Doctor of Medicine 
degree: the integrated B.A./M.D. program described under Columbian College 
of Arts and Sciences; the integrated engineering and medicine program, undei 
the School of Engineering and Applied Science; and the early selection program 
described under the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 


Secondary Fields of Study 


A program of secondary fields of study has been established within the Univer- 
sity to provide opportunities for formal interschool study. Students must be 
enrolled in a degree program and must be in good academic standing to be eli- 
gible to take a secondary field in another school. The secondary fields generally 
consist of 12 to 18 hours of prescribed courses, depending on the field, with 
scholarship requirements determined by the school offering the field. 1 роп sat- 
isfactory completion of all requirements, the title of the secondary field of study 
and the courses taken in support of the field are entered on the student’s tran- 
script. For further information, see the brochure “Secondary Fields of Study” 
available in the offices of the deans or from the Vice President for Academic 


Affairs. 
Summer Sessions 


Courses are offered during the summer by all degree-granting divisions of the 
University. Summer Sessions also offers special programs that are not available 
during the regular academic year. Courses are offered during both day and 
evening hours. Students who are enrolled at the University for the spring se- 
mester may register for the following Summer Sessions without special appli- 
cation. Those who wish degree status may seek admission from the appropriate 
school within the University. Those who do not wish to work toward a degree 
at the University may apply through the “Quick Entry” process described in the 
Summer Sessions Announcement. For a complete statement concerning sum- 
mer term work, see the Summer Sessions Announcement available by request 
by contacting 202-994-6360 or sumprogs@gwu.edu. Information is also avail- 
able through the GW Summer Sessions website: http://www.summer.gwu.edu. 


Study Abroad 


Undergraduates who wish to study abroad during the academic year should 
contact the Office for Study Abroad concerning eligibility, appropriate proce- 
dures, and requirements for participation. To be eligible for the transfer of aca- 
demic credit from study abroad, GW students must select a program from the 
University’s approved list of study abroad programs. Students must have a 2.5 
cumulative grade-point average at the time of application and must have com- 
pleted 45 credit hours prior to departure. Transfer students must complete one 
full semester at GW prior to application. Students who have a significant disci- 


plinary history or who are on academic or dis: iplinary probation at the time of 
application are not eligible to study abroad. All programs of study abroad must 
be approved on the required forms prior to departure. Course credits earned in 
authorized programs with a C or above are transferable toward the appropriate 
degree at The George Washington University. provided there is no duplication 
of work done previously and faculty have designated each course with a GW 
course equivalent. Participants agree to abide by all procedures and regulations 
for study abroad as indicated in the Study Abroad Handbook, Memorandum of 
Agreement, and Participation Agreement distributed through the Office for 
Study Abroad 

In addition to academic year programs, study abroad is available at varying 
locations during the summer; see Summer Sessions. above 


Office of University Students 


The Office of University Students makes on campus, credit-bearing courses 
available to those who are not currently degree candidates at this University 
Such students, often employed in government or industry, may be taking 
courses to enhance their career potential or as a matter of personal interest. They 
may be candidates for higher degrees at other institutions, sent here for special 
work as part of a graduate program. They may be undergraduates matriculated 
elsewhere, taking courses for transfer to their own institution or preparing for 
graduate work. 

The Office of University Students requires a minimum registration of 3 credit 
hours per semester or session, ex ept in special circumstances as approved by 
the director. Medical and law courses are not available to nondegree students. 


Entrance Requirements—The Office of University Students requires visiting, 
nondegree applicants to have appropriate academic preparation prior to enroll- 
ment. Prerequisites are specified in the departmental course des riptions in this 
Bulletin. Contact the specific department for further information regarding ap- 
propriate academic background for a particular course. In addition the applicant 
who has previously attended this or another college or university must be in 
good standing at that institution. An applicant who has been suspended from 
any educational institution for poor s holarship will not be considered for ad 
mission for one calendar year after the effective date of th« suspension. An ap- 
plicant who has been denied undergraduate admission within this University 
will not be considered for admission as a nondegree student for the same se- 
mester for which the application was denied Applications for admission 
through the Office of University Students are necessarv for international stu- 
dents. International nondegree students should obtain the form from and return 
it to the Office of University Students. High school students wishing to attend 
during a fall or spring semester should obtain an application form from and 
return it to the Office of Admissions. There is no application fee. For informa- 
tion on registration, please refer to the Schedule of Classes or visit http://www. 
gwu.edu/-ous 


Tuition and Fees—For information regarding fall and spring semester tuition 
and fees, see Fees and Financial Regulations in this Bulletin. For information 
regarding summer tuition and fees, see the Summer Sessions Announcement. 
available by request, by contacting 202-994-6360 or sumprogs@gwu.edu. Infor- 
mation is also available through the GW Summer Sessions website: http://www. 
summer.gwu.edu. 


Regulations—Prospective and registered students are urged to acquaint them- 
selves with the regulations concerning attendance and withdrawal under Uni- 
versity Regulations in this Bulletin or at the OUS website at http://www.gwu. 
edu ous, 
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The deadline for adding a course during the regular fall and spring semester 
is the end of the second week of classes. A course dropped during the first four 
weeks of classes will not appear on a student's transcript. A course dropped after 
the fourth week but before the end of the eighth week will be assigned the grade 
of W (Authorized Withdrawal). The deadline for dropping a course without aca- 
demic penalty is the end of the eighth week of classes. The deadline for complete 
withdrawal from a student's entire program of courses without academic penalty 
is the end of the ninth week of classes. 

If the symbol J (Incomplete) is assigned, the instructor normally sets a period 
(maximum of one year) within which the uncompleted work must be made up. 
An Incomplete that is not changed within one calendar year becomes a grade of 
IF on the student's record. 

All adjustments to course schedules during a regular summer session must be 
made within the first seven davs of the official start of classes. 


Consortium of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan Area 


The George Washington University is a member of the Consortium of Univer- 
sities of the Washington Metropolitan Area. Eleven universities in the Wash- 
ington area—American University, Catholic University of America, Gallaudet 
University, George Mason University, George Washington University, George- 
town University, Howard University, Marymount University, Southeastern 
University, the Universitv of the District of Columbia, and the University of 
Maryland—are associated in a Consortium through which they coordinate the 
use of their respective facilities; Trinity College is an associate member of the 
Consortium. Students in approved programs leading to degrees in any one of 
these institutions have the opportunity to select from the combined offerings 
the particular courses that best meet their needs. This privilege is subject to reg 
ulations of the school in which the student is enrolled. Participation is limited 
to degree candidates. Law and medical students are excluded from participation, 
except for LL.M. candidates. See the Schedule of Classes for specific regulations 
and information concerning registration for Consortium courses. 

Registration forms and instructions are available from the registrar of the in 
stitution in which the student is enrolled. Students register and pay tuition at 
their own institutions for all Consortium courses; course fees are payable to the 
visited institutions. 

George Washington University students may enroll through the Consortium 
in the Army ROTC program offered at Georgetown University, the AFROTC pro- 
gram at the University of Maryland, or the Army ROTC or AFROTC at Howard 
University. Scholarships are available. Those interested should contact the 
ROTC enrollment officer at one of these universities. Limited credit for such 
courses (primarily advanced ROTC) may be assigned for electives to meet de- 
gree requirements at George Washington University; prior approval is required 
by the dean of the school in which the student is enrolled 


The University Libraries 


The George Washington University is a member of the Association of Research 
Libraries. The library collections of the University are housed in the Melvin 
Gelman Library (the general library of the University), Jacob Burns Law Li- 
brary, Paul Himmelfarb Health Sciences Librarv, and Eckles Memorial Library 
on the Mount Vernon campus. 

These collections contain over 2 million volumes. University appropriations 
supplemented by endowments and gifts provide research materials in the social 
sciences, the humanities, the sciences, and business. Gifts from manv sources 
have enriched the collections, including a large National Endowment for the 


Humanities grant to stren el [ uversitv's humi ies holdings. The 
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Information concernir the use ої the libraries may be obtained from the 
GW Infor uon > em, Geiman h ie page, and at librarv service desks. Indi 
vidual and cl: nstruction in tl ise of tl nd orientation to library 
facilities ar« n by libraria: pon req t | | ugh print, media, 
and computer-assisted instruction. The libraries strive to fulfill the curricular 
ind т arch needs and interests of the student Through computerized 
earches of bibliographic databases, students identify and locate desired re 
search materials not easily found thro igh more traditional methods. The staff 
assists all members of the University in using the rich resources of the Wash 
ington area and the unusual opportunities they offer for extensive research. 

Students, faculty, and staff at George Was ungton University (exc« pt law and 
medical students) may borrow directly from the main ‹ impus libraries of six 
other academic institutions in the Washington Research Library Consortium 
(WRLC). Students may a tain books and journal articles on interlibrary 


loan from other libraries in the area and throughout the United otates 
ALADIN is the electronic library resource of WRLC and contains the com- 

bined on-line catalog of the seven member universities with more than 4.3 mil 

Поп records, as well as a rich array of electronic databases, indexes, and full 


\LADIN can be accessed from numerous computers in the libraries as 


texts 


| 
well as remotely from оп and off campus 


Information Technology Services 


Information Technology (IT) Services provides tec cal assistance and train 
ing to users of techni ry within the GW community. Students, faculty, and 
staff are eligible to receive electronic mail accounts through IT Services. A 
variety of training options include free seminars on commonly used svstems 


walk-in and over-the-phone assistance, and a virtual help desk 


Center for Academic Technologies 


l'he Center for Academic Technolo rts all aspects of instruction, in 
| 4 n f 1+ { { 7 } түт 

cluding assisting faculty in the development of n« iching approaches and 
materials and the operation of the University’s many technology-enhanced 
classrooms and computer laboratories, which are available to all students foi 
class projects and individual research 


The Writing Center 


In conjunction with the Department of English, the Writing Center provides 


writing instruction to GW students at levels of experience and expertise. Stu 
dents are assisted in identifying w problems and learning how best to ex- 
press ideas. Trained tutors (undergraduate peer tutors, graduate students, and 
the director and other members of the faculty) work with students individually 
on areas of specific need or interest. Tutors provide assistance in such areas as 
organizing a mass of information efficiently and clearh using correct grammar 
and punctuation, getting started on a writing project, developing a thesis, pro 
viding evidence in yport of rgeument 1 presi the findings of an 
experiment or the solution to a research problem 


The Speech and Hearing Center 


The opeec h and Hearii о Center provides diagnosis and treatment of a wide 


range ol speech, language, al hearing disorders. These include developmen- 


tal impairments of articulation and language, stuttering, voice disorders, and 


speech and language impairments resulting from neurological damage. Services 
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are available for persons wishing to modify a regional dialect or foreign accent. 
Evaluation and aural rehabilitation are also provided for hearing-impaired in 
dividuals. The Speech and Hearing Center operates in conjunction with the 
Department of Speech and Hearing. 


Honor Societies 


Honor societies that maintain active chapters at George Washington University 
include Phi Beta Kappa and Sigma Xi as well as those specific to given aca 
demic fields, such as Alpha Epsilon Delta, Beta Alpha Psi, Beta Gamma Sigma, 
Delta Phi Alpha, Eta Kappa Nu, Omicron Delta Epsilon, Omega Rho, Pi Alpha 
Alpha, Pi Sigma Alpha, Pi Tau Sigma, Psi Chi, Sigma Delta Pi, Sigma Iota Rho, 
and Tau Beta Pi. The freshman honor society Phi Eta Sigma is open to qualified 
students in all undergraduate programs 


Prizes 


The following academic prizes are supported by permanently endowed funds 
established through the Office of the Vice President and Treasurer. The man 
other prizes and awards available to GW students are funded annually, rather 
than by permanent endowment, and are listed in the annual commencement 
program when information is provided in time for publication. 


Abdelfattah Abdalla Prize—Awarded annually to a junior or senior in the 
Department of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science for scholarship and 
service. 

Norman B. Ames Memorial Prize—Awarded annually to a graduating senior 
in the School of Engineering and Applied Science who has made significant 
contributions to the School and the University. 

Buka Family Prize—Provided by Ruth Buka in honor of her parents, Georg 
and Rosa Buka, and her sister, Hilde Buka-Lacour. It is awarded to the most out- 
standing student in German languages and literatures. 

Byrne Thurtell Burns Memorial Prize—Awarded to the senior majoring in 
chemistry who shows the greatest proficiency in organic chemistry, as evi- 
denced by à comprehensive examination, and who possesses such qualifica 
tions of mind and character as to give promise of future achievement. 

Wilbur J. Carr Prize—Established in 1962 by Edith K. Carr, former Trustee of 
the University, in memory of her distinguished husband, who was graduated 
from the School of Comparative Jurisprudence and Diplomacy in 1899. It is 
awarded annually to that student in the graduating class of the University who 
has demonstrated outstanding ability in the study of international affairs and 
who has given evidence of possessing in marked degree the qualities that pro- 
duce the good citizen and the dedicated public servant. 

Astere E. Claeyssens Prize—Established in 1981 by the Trustees of the Bess 
and Arthur Dick Family Foundation. It is awarded for the best original work in 
playwriting by a student enrolled in the University. 

John Henry Cowles Prizes—Two prizes, established by John H. Cowles, Grand 
Commander of the Supreme Council of Thirty-third Degree (Mother Council of 
the World) of the Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite of Freemasonry, Southern 
Jurisdiction of the United States of America. Awarded upon graduation to the 
graduate or undergraduate student with the best overall scholastic achievement 
and leadership potential in the School of Business and Public Management and 
in the Elliott School of International Affairs. 

DeWitt Clinton Croissant Prize—Awarded annually to the undergraduate 
student enrolled in a course in drama or active in University dramatics who 
submits to the English Department the best essay on drama or the theater. 

E.K. Cutter Prize—Established by Marion Kendall Cutter “for excellence in 
the study of English." Awarded to the member of the graduating class whose 


record in English, combined with general excellence, shows the most marked 
aptitude for and attainment in English studies. 

Isaac Davis Prizes—Established in 1847 and awarded annually to the three 
seniors who have made the greatest progress in public speaking while enrolled 
in the University. Awards are determined by a public -speaking contest in which 
the participants deliver original orations. Only members of the senior class of 
Columbian College who are candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts or 
Bachelor of Science are eligible to compete 

Elton Prize—Established by the Reverend Romeo Elton, of Exeter, England, 
and awarded annually to the student with the highest average in the most ad- 
vanced course in the Greek language and literature. 

Jesse Frederick Essary Prize in Journalism—Established by Helen Essarv 
Murphy and awarded annually to a student who has given promise of sound 
citizenship and who submits the best printed and published evidence of ability 
in "forthright reporting" and good journalistic writing in a student publication 
or elsewhere. 

Jessie Fant Evans Prize—A bequest of Joshua Evans, Jr., in 1971, in recogni 
tion of his wife's distinguished record at and service to the University, on whose 
Board of Trustees she served as the first woman member. Awarded annually to 
an outstanding senior student in a contemporary history course. 

Joshua Evans III Prize in Political and Social Science—A memorial prize “es- 
tablished by friends because of an outstanding life." Awarded annuallv to that 
student in the graduating class *who has demonstrated his/her signal abilitv in 
the social and political sciences and who has given promise of the interpreta- 
tion of that ability in good citizenship among his/her fellows." 

Willie E. Fitch Prize—Established by James E. Fitch in memorv of his son. 
Awarded annually to a senior student for the best examination in chemistry. 

Alfred Martin Freudenthal Prize—Awarded annually to the senior in the 
School of Engineering and Applied Science who graduates with the highest 
scholastic standing. 

Charles E. Gauss Prize—Established in honor of Charles E. Gauss, Elton Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy from 1945 to 1964. Awarded annually to a graduating se- 
nior for excellence in philosophy. 

Alice Douglas Goddard Prize—A memorial established by Frederick Joseph 
Goddard, of Washington, D.C. Awarded annually to the senior student making 
the highest average in American literature. 

Edward Carrington Goddard Prize—Established bv Marv Williamson God- 
dard, Alice Douglas Goddard, and Frederick Joseph Goddard, of Washington, 
D.C., in memory of Edward Carrington Goddard, class of 1881. Awarded to the 
junior or senior student making the highest average in French language and 
literature. 

Morgan Richardson Goddard Prize—A memorial established by Mary 
Williamson Goddard, Alice Douglas Goddard, and Frederick Joseph Goddard, 
of Washington, D.C. Awarded to the junior or senior student making the high- 
est average in the following fields: business administration, economics, inter- 
national business, or public accounting 

Harmon Choral Prize—Established in 1986 in memory of Dr. Robert H. Har- 
mon, director of the Glee Club from 1924 to 1964, by his brother Bishop Nolan 
Harmon and the GW Department of Music. Awarded annually to one or two 
students who have made outstanding contributions to the choral programs. 

Ching-Yao Hsieh Prize—Two prizes awarded annually, one to an undergrad- 
uate and one to a graduate student in the Department of Economics. 

Gardiner G. Hubbard Memorial Prize in United States History—Established 
by Gertrude M. Hubbard in memory of her husband and awarded annually to 
that member of the graduating class majoring in history who has maintained the 
highest standing in courses in United States history. 
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Cecille R. Hunt Prize—Offered annually to deserving art students and every 
two or three years to participants in the University’s Art Alumni Exhibition 

Korean Language and Culture Prize—Awarded annually to a student enrolled 
in a Korean language/culture course 

David Lloyd Kreeger Prizes in Art—Eight prizes given by Mr. Kreeger, six in 
the fine arts and two in art history (including museology). Fine arts prizes are 
awarded to a senior or graduate student in painting, sculpture, printmaking, 
ceramics, photography, and visual communication. One prize in art history is 
awarded to a senior and one to a graduate student. Candidates for the prizes 
must submit original papers or works of art. Winners are selected by distin 
guished representatives of the field of art in the Washington, D.C., area 

Minna Mirin Kullback Memorial Prize—Established in 1968 by Solomon 
Kullback in memory of his wife. Awarded annually by a committee of faculty 
members of the Department of Statistics to a full-time undergraduate or gradu 
ate student majoring in statistics, who will have completed 18 credit hours of 
statistics courses by the end of the spring semester 

John Francis Latimer Prize in Classics—Established in 1973. Awarded to a 
graduating senior who has made the most outstanding record as a major in the 
Department of Classics. 

Martin Mahler Prize in Materials Testing—Awarded to the upper-division or 
graduate student in engineering who submits the best reports on tests in the 
materials laboratory course, with preference given to prestressed concrete tests. 

Hilda Haves Manchester Prize in Sociology—Established in honor of Hilda 
Haves Manchester, B.A. 1932, an outstanding student whose major field was 
sociology. Awarded annually by Columbian College to the senior student ma- 
joring in sociology who has the highest scholastic record. 

The Barry Manilow Endowed Prize in Music—Established in 1983. Awarded 
annually to a student majoring in music. The award is made on the basis of 
academic performance and musical ability, as determined by a committe 
of faculty appointed by the chair of the Music Department. 

Vivian Nellis Memorial Prize—Awarded to a student in the English Depart 
ment who has shown special promise in the field of creative writing. 

Ruggles Prize—Established by Professor William Ruggles in 1859. Awarded 
annually to a candidate for a bachelor's degree for excellence in mathematics 

Howard C. Sacks Prize—Awarded to a student in political science who has 
demonstrated outstanding academic achievement in the study of Far Eastern 
affairs. 

Hermann and Johanna Richter Schoenfeld Prize—Established in grateful ap- 
preciation of the inspired teaching and devotion to his students of Dr. Hermann 
Schoenfeld, who for more than 20 years until his death in 1926 headed the 
Department of German. Hermann Schoenfeld, Ph.D., LL.D., was widely recog 
nized as a scholar of distinction whose presence on the faculty added prestige 
to the University. This prize is given annually to a member of the graduating 
class for excellence in historical and cultural phases of German studies. 

Julian H. Singman Prizes—Two prizes awarded annually, one in design and 
one in aquarelle painting. 

Sylvia S. Speck Prize—Awarded to a graduating senior for exemplary aca- 
demic achievement in English literature. 

Staughton Prize—Established by the Reverend Romeo Elton and awarded 
annually to the student making the best record in the most advanced courses in 
Latin language and literature. 

Alfred E. Steck Memorial Prize—Awarded for proven excellence in the field 
of sculpture. 

James MacBride Sterrett, Jr., Prize—Established in 1911 bv Professor Sterrett 
in memory of his son. Awarded annually to the student who obtains the high- 
est average in Physics 1 and 2. 
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Charles Clinton Swisher Historical Club Prize—Established in 1936 by the 
Charles Clinton Swisher Historical Cl 


і 10 ind а 


\ gmented іп 1941 by the bequest 
of Professor Swisher. Awarded annually to the student who submits the best 
essay covering some phase of medieval history 

Thomas F. Walsh Prize—Established in 1901 and awarded annually to the 
student who submits the best essay in Irish history 

Mexander Wilbourne Weddell Prize—Established in 1923 by Virginia Chase 
Weddell in memory of her husband. Awarded annually to a degree candidate 
who writes the best essay on “the promotion of peace among the nations of the 
world.” The prize essays shall become the property of the University and shall 
not be printed or published without the written consent of the University 
The University reserves the right to withhold the award if no essay attaining the 
required degree of excellence is submitted 


GW Alumni Association 


Che objectives of this organization are to unite the graduates who wish to asso- 
ciate themselves for charitable, educational, literary, and scientific purposes, 
and to promote the general welfare of the University 

Membership in the Association is conveyed automatically to anyone who has 
been graduated from anv school or division of the Universitv. Anvone who has 
earned 15 credit hours or the equivalent at the University, who has left the Uni- 
versity in good standing, and whose class has graduated is eligible for member- 
ship; in the case of the Office of University Students, however, only the “15 
credit hours earned” requirement and not the “graduation of the class" require 
ment applies. Graduates of Center for Professional Development certificate pro- 
grams are also eligible. 

A Governin 
alumni organizations, directs the activities of the Association. The voluntarv 


g Board, composed of members representing the constituent 
leadership of the Association works closely with the staff of the Office 
Alumni Relations in carrving out Association affairs. The Association may be 
contacted through the Office of Alumni Relations 


UNIVERSITY REGULATIONS 
Students enrolled in the University are required to conform to the following reg- 
ulations and to comply with the requirements and regulations of the school in 
which they are registered. Students who withdraw or are suspended, or who, 
for any other reason, are not registered at the University for one semester or 
more, may reapply and, if readmitted, continue their program only under the 
regulations and requirements in force at the time of return. 

If a student knowingly makes a false statement or conceals material infor 
mation on an application for admission or any other University document, the 
student's registration may be canceled. If such falsification is discovered after 
the student has matriculated at the University, the student may be subject to 
dismissal from the University. Such a student will be ineligible (ex ept by spe- 
cial action of the faculty) for subsequent registration in the University. 


Registration 


Information on registration procedures is stated in the Schedule of Classes, 
which is available in advance of each semester. 

Registration in courses is open only to those persons formally admitted to the 
University by the appropriate admitting office, as well as those students in good 
standing who are continuing in an approved program of study. 

No registration is accepted for less than a semester or one summer session. 

Students may not register concurrently in this University and another insti- 
tution without the prior permission of the dean of the school in which they are 
registered in this University. With the exception of students enrolled in a joint 
degree program, registration in more than one school of the University requires 
the written permission of the deans concerned, prior to registration. Registra 
tion is not complete until all financial obligations have been met. 


Eligibility for Registration—Registration for the following categories of on- 
campus students is held on the days of registration published in the Schedule 
of Classes. A student who is suspended or whose record is encumbered for any 
reason is not eligible to register. Registration in a given course may be denied to 
nondegree students by the Office of University Students when space is needed 
for degree candidates. 

New Student—Upon receipt of a letter of admission, the new student is eligi- 
ble for registration on the stated days of registration. Registration for new stu- 
dents is typically conducted on stated days as part of the Colonial Inauguration 
orientation program. 

Readmitted Student—A student previously registered in the University who 
was not registered during the preceding semester must apply for and be 
granted readmission by the appropriate admitting office before being eligible 
for registration. 

Continuing Student—A student registered on campus in the immediately pre- 
ceding semester or the summer session preceding the fall semester is eligible to 
register assuming good standing and enrollment in a continuing program. 


Completion of Registration—Registration is not « omplete until financial ob- 
ligations have been fulfilled. Students who do not complete their financial 
obligations in a timely manner may have their registration canceled and will 
not be permitted to attend class 


Registration for Consortium Courses—Degree students interested in taking 
courses at any of the other institutions in the Consortium of Universities of the 
Washington Metropolitan Area, Inc., should consult the program announce- 
ments of the other institutions. Consortium registration forms and instructions 
may be picked up in the Office of the Registrar. In order to participate in the 
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Consortium program, students must obtain the approval of an advisor and 
should ascertain from the department of the institution where the course is 
taught whether they are eligible for the course and whether there is space in the 
class. Specific inquiries should be addressed to the Registrar’s Office. Detailed 
information concerning Consortium policy and procedures is printed in the 
Schedule of Classes and is available on the Registrar’s Office website 


Adding and Dropping Courses 
g g 


During the registration period (before the end of the second week of classes) stu- 
dents may add or drop courses using GWeb. After the second week of classes, 
students who wish to add or drop a course must complete a Registration Trans- 
action Form and submit the form to the office of their dean; forms are available 
on line, at deans' offices, and in the Office of the Registrar. Adding a course after 
the second week requires a signature of the instructor or other authorized mem 
ber of the department 

\ course dropped during the first four weeks of classes will not appear on the 
student's transcript. A course dropped after the fourth week but before the end 
of the eighth week will be assigned a notation of W (Authorized Withdrawal). 

The deadline for dropping a course without academic penalty is the end of the 
eighth week of classes in the fall and spring semesters. After the end of the eighth 
week of classes, dropping a course without academic penalty is only possible 
after the student presents a petition to the dean and receives written permission. 

All charges for courses from which the student withdraws are subject to the 
refund policy listed under Fees and Financial Regulations in this Bulletin. Fail- 
ure to withdraw by these procedures can result in an extended financial obliga- 
tion and the recording of a grade of F (Failure) or a notation of Z (Unauthorized 
Withdrawal). 


Changes in Program of Study 


Changes Within a School—A student may not substitute one course for an- 
other within an established program of study or change status from credit to 
audit or from audit to credit without the approval of the dean of the school in 
which he or she is registered. Change from one major field to another within the 
same school may be made with the approval of the dean. 

Transfer Within the University—Application for transfer to another school 
must be made to the appropriate admitting office on the form provided by the 
office concerned. Students transferring within the University are advised to 
study carefully the requirements listed below under Graduation Requirements 
and to note that unless otherwise specified, in all undergraduate divisions, 30 
credit hours, including at least 12 credit hours in the major field, must be com- 
pleted while registered in the school from which the degree is sought. Upon 
transfer the student should consult the dean concerned and understand clearly 
the requirements that must be fulfilled. A maximum of 45 credit hours earned 
through the Office of University Students may be applied toward a bachelor's 
degree in the degree-granting schools of the University. 


Grades 


Grades are made available to students through the Office of the Registrar after 
the close of each semester. The following grading system is used: A, Excellent; 
B, Good; C, Satisfactory; D, Low Pass; F, Fail; other grades that may be assigned 
are A-, B+, B—, C+, C-, D+, and D-. Symbols that may appear include AU, 
Audit; I, Incomplete; IPG, In Progress; W, Authorized Withdrawal; Z, Unautho- 
rized Withdrawal; P, Pass; NP, No Pass. 

Except for courses that specifically state that repetition for credit is permit- 
ted, a candidate for a degree at this University may not repeat a course in which 
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a grade of D-D- or better was received, unless required to do so by the depart 
ment concerned. A written statement, indicating that the student is required to 
repeat the course, must be submitted to the student’s dean by the appropriate 
department chair. 

The symbol of Z is assigned when students are registered for a course that 
they have not attended or have attended only briefly, and in which they have 
done no graded work. At the end of the academic year, students’ records are 
reviewed; if there is more than one Z per semester, a student’s record will be 
encumbered until released by the student’s advisor or academic dean. The 
symbol of Z is not a grade but an administrative notation. 


Incompletes—The symbol | (Incomplete) indicates that a satisfactory explana 
tion has been given the instructor for the student’s inability to complete the re 
quired course work during the semester of enrollment. At the option of the in 
structor, the symbol I may be recorded if a student, for reasons beyond the 
student’s control, is unable to complete the work of the course, and if the in 
structor is informed of, and approves, such reasons before the date when grades 
must be reported. This symbol may be used only if the student's prior perfor 
mance and class attendance in the course have been satisfactory. Any failure to 
complete the work of a course that is not satisfactorily explained to the in 
structor before the date when grades must be turned in will be graded F, Fail 
ure. If acceptable reasons are later presented to the instructor, that instructor 
may initiate an appropriate grade change, which in all cases will include the 
symbol I. The course work must be completed within the designated time period 
agreed upon by the instructor and student, but (except in the School of Busi 
ness and Public Management) no more than one calendar year from the end of 
the semester in which the course was taken. In the School of Business and Pub 
lic Management, the symbol J must be changed by a date agreed on by the in 
structor and the student, but no later than the last day of the examination period 
for the fall or spring semester immediately following the semester or summer 
session in which the symbol I is assigned. When work for the course is com 
pleted, the instructor will complete a grade change form and turn it in to the 
Office of the Registrar. The grade earned will be indicated in the form of I, fol- 
lowed by the grade. The indication of J cannot be removed and remains on the 
student's permanent academic record even after the course has been success 
fully completed. If work for the course is not completed within the designated 
time, the grade will be automatically converted to a grade of IF, Incomplete 
Failure, 0 quality points, and the grade-point average and academic standing 
recalculated. 


The Grade-Point Average—Scholarship is computed in terms of the grade- 
point average, obtained by dividing the number of quality points by the num- 
ber of credit hours for which the student has registered, both based on his or her 
record in this University. The grade-point average is computed as follows: A, 
4:0; A—, 3.7; В+, 3.3; B, 3:0; B—, 2.7; C+, 2.3; C, 2.0; C-, 1:7; D+, 1.3; D, 1.0; 
D-—, .7; F, 0, for each credit hour for which the student has registered in a de- 
gree program. Although credit value for a course in which a grade of F is earned 
appears on the transcript for the purpose of calculating the grade-point average, 
no academic credit is awarded. In the case of a student who is allowed to repeat 
a course, the first grade received remains on the student's record and is included 
in the grade-point average. Courses marked AU, CR, I, IPG, P, NP, W, or Z are 
not considered in determining the average, except that courses marked I will be 
considered when a final grade is recorded. With the exception of Consortium 
courses, grades in courses taken at other institutions are not considered in com 
puting the grade-point average. 


Honors 


Bachelor's degrees with honors are awarded to students whose academii 
records give evidence of particular merit. The student's grade-point average de- 
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termines the level of honors as follows: cum laude, 3.4—3.59; magna cum laude, 
1.6—3.79; sumi les all 
course work completed at GW. To be eligible for an honors designation, a stu 
dent must complete at least 60 hours of « se work with letter grades 
included in calculating the grade-point average) at GW 


l'he grade-point average is calculated by the Office of the Registrar, and the 


1 cum laude, 3.8—4.0 grade-point average inclu 


grades 


honors designation is entered on the trans ript and diploma of those students 
who earn an honors designation. If Latin honors are entered in the commence 
ment program, honors status will be determined on the basis of work completed 
by the end of the seventh term and entered onlv for those students who have 
completed seven-eighths of the credit hours required for the degree. Latin 
honors indicated on the diploma are calculated on the basis of all course work 
completed. The diploma and transcript are the official indication that a degree 
was conferred and Latin honors awarded 


Special Honors 


Special Honors may be awarded by the faculty to any member of the graduating 


class for outstanding achievement in the student's major field on recommen- 
dation of the major department. The student must fulfill all of the following re- 
quirements: (1) Candidacy for Special Honors must be seri by the faculty 
member representing the major department or field not later than the beginning 
of the senior year. (2) Such other conditions as mav be set at the time the can 

didacy is approved must be met. (3) At least one-half of the courses required for 
the degree must have been completed at GW. (4) The specific requirement of the 
school in which the student is registered must be fulfilled as follows: (a) 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences—grades of A through B- in 50 percent 
of the courses taken at GW; (b) the School of Engineering and Applied Science 
or the School of Business and Public Management—a grade point average of at 
least 3.0 on all course work taken at GW; (c) the Elliott School of International 
Affairs—a grade-point average of at least 3.4 on all course work taken at GW 

Special honors awards appear on the transcript. 


Graduation Requirements 


Degrees are conferred in January, May, and August. To be eligible for gradua- 
tion a student must have met the admission requirements of the school in which 
registered; completed satisfactorily the scholarship, curriculum, residence, and 
other requirements for the degree as stated in this bulletin; filed an application 
for graduation by the published deadline date; and be free from all indebtedness 
to the University. Enrollment is required for the semester or summer at the 
close of which the degree is to b conferre 'd, and all degree requirements must 
be completed by the last day of final examinations for that semester or sum 
mer session. Students who pursue a double major across two schools must com- 
plete the primary major in their own school in order to graduate. A second major 
may supplement the primary major but may not substitute for it. 

Participation in the Commencement Ceremony—Parti« ipation in the annual 
commencement ceremony held in May is open to students who have applied 
to graduate in the current spring semester or who graduated the preceding fall 
semester or summer session. Students, graduate or undergraduate, who need no 
more than 9 credit hours to complete their degree requirements, may participate 
in May commencement ceremonies if there is a reasonable expectation that they 
will be able to obtain the needed credits during the following summer. The max- 
imum of 9 credit hours is firm and not subject to petition. Summer graduates 
who elect to attend the preceding May ceremony must apply for graduation no 
later than February 1. Students who apply after the published deadlines are not 
guaranteed commencement materials and mav not be listed in the commence- 
ment program. 


Continuous Enrollment Status 


Once entered in a degree program, a student is expected to be continuously 
enrolled and actively engaged in fulfilling the requirements for the degree each 
semester of the academic year until such time as the degree is conferred. A stu 
dent is considered to be continuously enrolled when registered for courses o1 
when engaged in and appropriately registered for activities such as the follow- 
ing, with the prior approval of the school in which the student is enrolled: co 
operative work semester; study abroad program; attendance at another institu 
tion with prior approval to have work transferred back to the GW program; 
completion of outstanding work in courses in which a grade of Incomplete or 
In Progress was received (at the undergraduate level); or non-course instruc- 
tional activities unique to the particular school. This status is generally limited 
to one vear. Should the student break continuous enrollment at the University 
and not request and be granted a leave of absence (see below), he or she must 
apply for readmission and, if granted, be subject to the requirements and regu 
lations then in force. 


Leave of Absence 


Should a degree student find it necessary to interrupt active pursuit of the de 
gree, he or she may petition the dean for a leave of absence for a specific period 
of time, generally limited to one calendar year. A degree student who discon 
tinues active enrollment in degree studies without being granted a leave of 


absence, or a student granted a leave who does not return to active study at 
the close of the period of approved absence, must apply for readmission and be 
subject to the regulations and requirements then in force. The right to use of 


University facilities is suspended while the leave is in effect. 


Policy Regarding Students Called to Active Military Duty 


Any student who is a member of a military reserve unit or the National Guard 
and is activated or called to active duty early in a semester or summer session 
automatically will be entitled to a full refund of all tuition and fees that he or she 
has paid toward the expenses of that academic term. If the notification of the call 
to active duty comes after the mid-term examinations or after other substantial 
graded work has been completed, the student will have the option of either tak 
ing a full refund of tuition and fees or taking an Incomplete in his or her courses 
with the privilege of returning to complete all required course work at some 
future date without payment of any further tuition and fee charges. It is the re- 
sponsibility of the student to present evidence of his or her activation to the 
Office of Student Accounts and to request the appropriate refund. 

Should a degree student called up for active duty find it necessary to inter 
rupt active pursuit of the degree, he or she may petition the dean for a leave of 
absence for a specified period of time, generally limited to one calendar year. 
Deans are encouraged to grant any request to extend the leave of absence for 
longer than the customary period should military service require an absence of 
more than one yeal 

All students on active duty will be automatically exempted from the request 
for a $50 voluntary library contribution without requiring any communication 
from them or their initials on the bill. 


Complete Withdrawal From the University 


A degree-seeking student who wishes to withdraw from all courses during a given 
semester must complete a Complete Withdrawal Form and submit it to the Office 
of the Registrar. Forms are available on line, at deans’ offices, and in the Office of 
the Registrar. The deadline for complete withdrawal from all courses without aca- 


demic penalty is the end of the ninth week of classes. Complete withdrawal after 


n 


the ninth week requires a petition to the dean 

All charges for courses from which the student withdraws are subject to th« 
refund policy listed under Fees and Financial Regulations in this Bulletin 
Failure to complete a Complete Withdrawal Form can result in an extended 


ilure) or notations of Z 


financial obligation and the recording of grades of І 
(Unauthorized Withdrawal) 


University Policies and Definitions 


University Policy on Equal Opportunity—The George Washington University 


does not unlawfully discriminate against any person on the basis of race, color, 
religion, sex, national origin, age, disability, veteran status, or sexual orienta 
tion. This policy covers all programs, services, policies, and procedures of the 
| programs and employment. The 
University is also subject to the District of Columbia Human Rights Law. 


1 


University, including admission to education: 


Inquiries concerning the application of this policy and federal laws and reg 
ployment programs and 


ulations regarding discrimination in education o1 | 
activities may be addressed to Susan B. Kaplan, Associate Vice President for 
Human Resources, The George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052, 
(202)994-4433, or to the Assistant Secretary for Civil Rights of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education. 


Academic Integrity—The University community, in order to fulfill its pur 
poses, must establish and maintain guidelines of academic behavior. All mem- 
bers of the community are expected to exhibit honesty and ompetence in their 
academic work. Incoming students have a special responsibility to acquaint 
themselves with, and make use of, all proper procedures for doing research, 
writing papers, and taking examinations. Members of the community will be 
presumed to be familiar with the proper academic procedures and held re- 
sponsible for applying them. Deliberate failure to act in accordance with such 
procedures will be considered academic dishonesty. Acts of academic dishon- 
esty are a legal, moral, and intellectual offense against the community and will 
be prosecuted through the proper University channels. Copies of the University 
Code of Academic Integrity can be obtained from the following officers: all de 
partment chairs, all academic deans, the Registrar, and the Vice President for 
Academic Affairs. 


Patent and Copyright Policies—Students who produce creative works or make 
scientific discoveries while employed or supported by the University or through 
substantial use of University resources are subject to the University's patent 
and copyright policies (see http://www.gwu.edu/~research/policies.htm under 


Intellectual Property). 


Human Research Requirements—Students who are planning to conduct re- 
search involving the use of human subjects (for a thesis, dissertation, journal 
article, poster session, etc.) must obtain Institutional Review Board (IRB) approval 
before collecting any data. In order to receive this approval, contact the Office 
of Human Research (Ross Hall, Suite 712, 202-994-2715, or see www.gwumc. 
edu/research/human.htm) to submit the study for the approval process. 


The Library—All students registered in the University have the privilege of 
using the University's Gelman Library. Its stacks are open, and all students are 
welcome to browse. Authorized GW identification is needed to enter the library 
and to borrow books. Any book that circulates is subject to recall by the library 
if needed for reserve or requested by another user after a minimum of 20 days. 
Reserve books must be used in the library, except that they may be withdrawn 
for overnight use two hours before closing time. Transcripts of grades are with- 
held until a student's library record is clear, with all borrowed books returned 
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and any fines paid. All students using the University’s Gelman Library are 
expected to be familiar with its detailed regulations, available at any of the 


library’s service desks. 


Use of Correct English—A report regarding any student whose written or spo 
ken English in any course is unsatisfactory may be sent by the instructor to the 
dean of the school, who may assign supplementary work, without academic 
credit, varying with the needs of the student. If the work prescribed is equiva- 
lent to a course, the regular tuition fee is charged. The granting of a degree may 
be delayed for failure to make up any such deficiency in English to the satis- 
faction of the dean. 


Name of Record—A student's name of record includes the first name, middle 
initial or full middle name, and the family name. Nicknames may not be used. 
The University will change the name of a currently enrolled student on its 
official records but will require satisfactory evidence of a legal basis for the 
change. The diploma is awarded under the official name of record at the time 
of graduation. 


Student Status—For the purpose of defining student status, undergraduates 
taking 12 or more credit hours are considered to be full time, those taking 6 to 11 
hours are considered to be half time, and all others are considered to be part time. 

Generally, a student becomes a sophomore upon completion of 30 credit 
hours, a junior upon completion of 60 credit hours, and a senior upon comple- 
tion of 90 credit hours. 


Attendance—Students may attend only those classes for which they are offi- 
cially registered. Regular attendance is expected. Students may be dropped 
from any course for undue absence. A student suspended for any cause may not 
attend classes during the period of suspension. Students are held responsible 
for all of the work of the courses in which they are registered, and all absences 
must be excused by the instructor before provision is made to make up the work 
missed. 


Credit—Credit is given only after completion of registration in a course and 
satisfactory completion of the required work, or upon the assignment of ad- 
vanced standing in accordance with the regulations of the school concerned. 


Auditing—A person who has been admitted to the University may be reg 
istered, with the permission of the instructor, as an auditor in a class (no 
academic credit). An auditor is not required to take active part or to pass exam- 
inations. A student who takes a course as an auditor may not repeat it later for 
credit. Tuition is charged at the prevailing rate 


Post-Admission Transfer Credit—Students who plan to attend another institu- 
tion and apply credit so earned toward graduation from this University must 
first secure the written approval of their dean. In no event will credit in excess 
of what might be earned in a similar period in this University be recognized. 


Transcripts of Record—Official transcripts of student records are issued upon 
written request of the student or former student who has paid all charges, in- 
cluding any student loan installments, due the University at the time of the 
request. A nominal fee is charged for each official transcript. Unofficial copies of 
transcripts are available to students, by written request, at a nominal fee. Partial 
transcripts are not issued. Students have access to their unofficial student record 
through the GWeb Information System. 


Student Conduct—All students, upon enrolling and while attending The 
George Washington University, are subject to the provisions of the Guide to Stu- 
dent Rights and Responsibilities, which outlines student freedoms and respon- 
sibilities of conduct, including the Code of Student Conduct, and other policies 


and regulations as adopted and promulgated by appropriate University authori- 
ties. Copies of these documents may be obtained from the Office of the Dean of 
Students or from the offices of the academic deans. Sanctions for violation of 
these regulations may include permanent expulsion from the University, which 
may make enrollment in another college or university difficult. Regulations or 
requirements applicable only to a particular program, facility, or class of stu- 
dents may not be published generally, but such regulations o1 requirements shall 
be published in a manner reasonably calculated to inform affected students. 


Right to Dismiss Students—The right is reserved bv the University to dismiss 
or exclude any student from the University, or from any class or classes, when- 
ever, in the interest of the student or the University, the University Adminis- 
tration deems it advisable 


Right to Change Rules and Programs—The University reserves the right to 
modify or change requirements, rules, and fees. Such regulations shall go into 
force whenever the proper authorities may determine. The right is reserved by 
the University to make changes in programs without notice whenever circum- 
stances warrant such changes. 


University Policy on the Release of Student Information—The Family Educa- 
tional Rights and Privacy Act (FERPA) applies to institutional policies governing 
access to and release of student education records 

The University may release the following directory information upon request: 
name, local address including e-mail, and telephone number; name and address 
of emergency contact; dates of attendance; school of enrollment; field of study; 
enrollment status; credit hours earned; degrees earned: honors received: partic- 
ipation in University-recognized organizations and activities (including inter- 
collegiate athletics); and height, weight, and age of members of athletic teams, 
as well as likenesses used in University publications. A student who does not 
wish such directory information released must file written notice to this effect 
in the Office of the Registrar. 

he University's full policy statement on the release of student information 
is published in the Guide to Student Rights and Responsibilities, available in 
the Office of the Dean of Students or the offices of the academic deans. The full 
statement also appears in the Schedule of Classes and on the Registrar's Office 
website. 


Student Identification Number/Social Security Number—The George Wash- 
ington University uses the Social Security Number (SSN) to identify records 
pertaining to individual students, as well as to identify the student for pur 
poses of financial aid eligibility and disbursement and repayment of financial 
aid and other debts payable to the University. The SSN is required when ap- 
plying for financial aid. The Internal Revenue Service requires the University 
to file information that includes a student’s SSN and other information such 
as the amount paid for qualified tuition, related expenses, and interest on ed- 
ucational loans. This information is used to help determine whether a student, 
or a person claiming a student as a dependent, may take credit or deduction 
to reduce federal and/or state income taxes. Many efforts are made to protect 
the privacy of this number, and a student may request an alternate personal 
identifier. Further information may be obtained by contacting the Office of the 


Registrar. 


Property Responsibility—The University is not responsible for the loss of 
personal property. A Lost and Found Office is maintained on campus in the 
University Police Office 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


in W.J. Frawley 

Executive Associate Dean E.A. Caress 

issociate Deans F.C. Arterton, N.K. Khatcheressian, M. Moses 
M.A.P. Saunders 


Since its founding in 1821, Columbian College, the original college of liberal 
arts and sciences of The George Washington University, has been the corner 
stone of the campus community. Columbian College of Arts and Sciences today 
houses all undergraduate and graduate programs in the arts and sciences, offer- 
ing bachelor's, master's, and doc toral degrees. With a full-time faculty of about 
375, the College offers its 5,300 undergraduates the advantages of a small liberal 
arts institution as well as opportunities for professional and pre-professional ed- 
ucation in many fields and for internships in a stimulating urban environment. 

The rich and diverse arts and sciences curriculum is designed to strengthen 
the student's ability to analvze the social, cultural, and physical environment 
and to communicate findings in an articulate fashion. These purposes are ac- 
complished by means of the study of various disciplines—the humanities, the 
social sciences, and the mathematical and natural sciences. With this founda- 
tion, Columbian College graduates are well prepared for a wide range of careers 
or for more specialized professional and graduate education. Students may 
elect one of 49 departmental or interdis« iplinary majors; they may also elect 
double majors or individualized degree programs. Special curricular guidance 
is given to students planning to apply to a medical or law school 


The Bachelor's Degrees 


Columbian College offers undergraduate programs leading to the degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Fine Arts, and Bachelor of 
Music. In cooperation with the School of Medicine and Health Sciences, two 
seven-year curriculums leading to the combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts and 
Doctor of Medicine and the Integrated Bachelor of Arts/Doctor of Medicine are 
Offered. 

One hundred twenty hours of course work must be passed and a grade-point 
average of at least 2.0 maintained. Note that some courses outside Columbian 
College (notably exercise and sport activities courses) do not count toward the 
120-credit requirement. General curriculum, major, and other requirements de- 
scribed below must be met. 

Each student must declare a major during the sophomore year. A student will 
normally declare a major in the third full-time semester but not later than the 
registration period during the fourth full-time semester or the semester follow- 
ing completion of 45 credit hours, whichever comes first. A student may change 
the major with the consent of the dean and of the department or committee con- 
cerned; the student must meet the requirements for the new major in effect at 
the time the change is approved. At least 60 hours of course work must be taken 
outside the major-field department or major program. (This does not apply to 
the Bachelor of Fine Arts or the 129-hour Bachelor of Music curriculums.) 

See Scholarship Requirements under University Regulations for an explana- 
tion of how the grade point average is computed. See Sx holarship Performance 
in the Major, below, for requirements applicable specifically to major programs. 

All students, including those transferring from other institutions or from an- 
other school or division of this University, with major requirements wholly or 
substantially met, must satisfy the residence requirement of Columbian College 
stated below. 
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Residence 


Students must complete 45 of the final 60 hours toward the degree in the Col- 
lege, including at least 12 hours of course work at the 100 level in the major field 
(Students approved for study abroad must complete 45 of their final 75 hours in 
the College.) Except in special circumstances, and then only with the approval 
of the dean, at least 9 of the final 15 hours must be completed in residence 
Courses applicable to the degree taken while registered in any division of The 
George Washington University in the semester or summer sessions immediately 
prior to admission to degree candidacy in Columbian College are counted as 


courses in residence. 


Advisory System 


Students have the responsibility for determining their schedules and meeting 
degree requirements. Because faculty and staff advisors can help students learn 
to make well-informed choices, students are required to meet with an advisor 
prior to registering eac h semester. A CCAS advising hold prevents registration 
until students have consulted with their advisors 

Freshmen entering Columbian College participate in an advising system 
designed to provide students ready access to a knowledgeable member of the 
faculty. In this advising system, all freshmen must register for CCAS 1, the 
Freshman Advising Workshop; each section of the course is led by a faculty 
member who will serve as the students' academic advisor until they declare a 
major. CCAS 1 is required for all new freshmen; it w ill be graded, but only with 
the grades of P or NP; the course does not count toward the 120 credits required 
for the B.A., B.F.A., or B.S. or the 129 credits required for the B.Mus. 

Once students declare their major, they will be advised by the faculty of their 
major department. Such faculty advising in the major will occur no later than 
the registration period during the student's fourth full-time semester or the se- 
mester following completion of 45 credit hours, whichever comes first. Trans- 
fer students without declared majors will receive advising from an advisor in 
the College's Student Services Center, while those with majors w ill be advised 
by their major department. Professional advisors are av ailable year-round in the 
College's Student Services Center for academic assistance and for an accurate 
appraisal of proc edural issues that may arise in any student’s program of study 

In addition to the academic advising provided by the faculty and the College’s 
professional staff, the peer advising system allows students to consult with 
advanced students who have been specially trained to help students make 
informed choices as they construct their schedules each semester. A directory 
of peer advisors is available from the Student Services Center. 

Personal counseling is available through the office of the Dean of Students, 
the Counseling Center, Disability Support Services, the Multic ultural Student 
Services Center, and the International Services Office. 

Students having academic difficulty, especially freshmen who receive mid 
semester warnings from their professors, should immediately consult with their 
professor or advisor in order to develop a plan for overcoming their problem. 
The Writing Center in the English Department offers walk-in and by-appoint 
ment assistance; peer tutors and study skills workshops are available through 
the Counseling Center. 


Academic Work Load 


To encourage academic performance of high quality, the College limits the 
student’s work load. After the freshman year, a full-time student who is not on 
probation may take a course load of up to 18 credit hours (the 18th and all sub- 
sequent hours require additional tuition ‹ harges). A full-time student who, dur- 
ing the immediately preceding semester, has received no grades below B— and 


has earned grades of A ог A— in three courses totaling at least 9 credit hours 
may take 21 hours. A student employed 20 or more hours per week should not 
attempt more than 10 credit hours per semester or 4 credit hours per summer 
session. The amount of academic work taken by a student oi probation will be 
limited by the Student Appeals Committee 


Academic Standing 


\ student who is not suspended or on probation is considered to be in good 
standing. The following rules governing probation and suspension are applica 
ble to students enrolled for a full-time program (12 credit hours or more) dui 
ing the fall or spring semester. (Students enrolled for less than 12 credit hours 
during the fall or spring semester and students enrolled during the summer ses 
sions are subject to probation or suspension on the basis of their cumulative 
record, a "semester" being considered a time interval in which at least 12 credit 
hours have accrued.) 


Probation—A student whose cumulative grade-point average is less than 2.0 


(but 1.0 or more) after attempting a minimum of 24 credit hours 
on probation. The course load of a student on probation shall be no more than 
13 credit hours. Probation will be removed if, after a first or second semester on 
probation, the student's grade point average is raised to 2.0 or more. A student 
still on probation after two semesters (or 24 additional credit hours attempted 
ordinarily will be suspended but may be continued on probation by the Student 
Appeals Committee (see below). 

Suspension—The following circumstances constitute grounds for suspension: 
g a minimum of 
24 credit hours; (2) failure to attain a cumulative gra le-point average of 2.0 or 
more after two successive semesters (or 24 additional credit hours attempted) 
on probation. The Student Appeals Committee may continue a student on pro- 
bation (in lieu of suspension) il satisfactory progress is demonstrated during 


(1) a cumulative grade-point average below 1.0 after attemptin 


I 
the probationary period and sufficient evidence of academi 


of a statement of appeal, is offered by the student. 
rhe minimum period of academic suspension is one fall or one spring se- 


promise, Dy way 


mester. Final dates for applying for readmission are the same as those govern- 
ing undergraduate admission (see Admissions). A suspended student seeking 
readmission must submit evidence to the Student Appeals Committee of 
conduct during absence from the University that indicates that the student 
will profit from readmission. A student suspended twice for 
will not be readmitted 

Semester Warning—A student whose cumulative grade-point average is less 
than 2.0 after attempting a minimum of 12 credit hours will be issued a warn- 
ing notice at the end of the semester and will be required to take corrective 
measures (e.g., limitation of course load to no more than 13 credit hours) 

Mid-semester Warning—When, at the end of the eighth week of each semes 
ter, instructors submit to the Student Services Center the names of freshmen 
who are doing unsatisfactory work, a notice of warning is sent to the student 
and a copy filed with the appropriate advisor. A warning constitutes notice to 
the student to consult the instructor and advisor at the earliest opportunity. 


p OT SC holarship 


Dean's List and Dean's Commendation List 


rhe name of any student who takes 15 credit hours or more of graded course 
work in any one semester and attains a semester grade-point average of 3.5 or 
more with no grades below В— will be placed on the Dean's List for that semes- 
ter. A course taken on a Pass/No Pass basis beyond the 15-hour minimum of 


ity for the Dean's List, nor are 


other courses does not affect the student's eligibi 
the credit hours of such a course computed in the above figures. A grade of No 


Pass, however, disqualifies the student from the Dean's List 
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The name of any part-time student who achieves a cumulative grade-point 
average of 3.5 or more upon completion of 30, 60, and 90 credit hours and upon 
graduation will be placed on the Dean's ( ;ommendation List 


Incompletes 


Conditions under which the symbol / (Incomplete) may be assigned are 
described under University Regulations. A Columbian ( ollege undergraduate 
will onlv be granted a notation of / when a written contract has been made be 
tween the faculty member and the student 

Changing an Incomplete—Incomplete work must be completed no later than 
one calendar vear from the last day of the examination period of the semester 
or summer session in which the symbol I was assigned. When work for the 
course is ‹ ompleted, the grade earned will be indi ated in the form of I, fol 
lowed by the grade. The indication of J cannot be removed from the transcript. 
An Incomplete that is not í hanged within this period automati allv becomes an 
IF. The symbol J cannot be changed by reregistering fori the course here or by 
taking its equivalent elsewhere. In cases of well-documented extenuating cir- 
cumstances, an instructor and a student may jointly petition the dean for addi 
tional time in which to complete the work of the course. 5ш h petitions should 
be submitted within a vear of the assignment of the symbol 1. 


Pass/No Pass Option 


A junior or senior student in Columbian College who is in good standing may, 
with the approval of the advisor and the dean, take one course a semester for a 
grade of P, Pass, or NP, No Pass. No student will be allowed to take more than 
four pass/no pass courses under this regulation. The student may, however, also 
receive grades of P/NP in proseminars for ¢ ertain majors and in other courses 
normallv using such grades. Under no circumstances may à student change 
from pass/no pass status to graded status, or vice versa, alter the end of the 
eighth week of class. Courses required for the College’s géneral curriculum re- 
quirements or in the student's major or minor field (including those courses re 
quired for the major that are offered by other departments) may not be taken on 
the pass/no pass basis. A transfer student may not choose this option until the 
second semester of enrollment in this University 


Earning an Additional Hour of Credit 


Normally, no deviation is permitted from the number of hours of credit given 
in parentheses after the title of each course. In exceptional circumstances, how 
ever, and with the prior approval in writing of the instructor and the dean, a 
student may register for and earn an additional hour of credit in certain ap 
propriate 100-level courses within the College by doing a significant amount о! 
extra work as assigned and supervised by the instructor 


Tutorial Study 


A junior or senior of demonstrated capacity, with a spet ial interest in the sub 
ject matter of a regularly listed course, may be permitted to take tutorial studv 
in residence under the personal direction of the instructor, in accordance with 
the rules of the appropriate department ind with the approval of the dean 
Credit under this plan is limited to the specific hours of ‹ redit designated for 
each course in the list of courses of instruction. It assumes frequent and re ulai 
conferences between the student and instructor 


Service-Learning Program 


A maximum of 6 credit hours in the Service-Learning Program course may 
d h | 


credited toward bai 


take this course until 


Courses Outside Columbian College 


No more than 18 credit hours of courses in schools of the University other than 


Columbian College may count toward the 120 credits required for graduation 


with a bachelor’s degree in Columbian College. Pursuing a secondary field may 
int ' the 18-hour limit, with permission of the dea 
redit toward the degree is allowed for exei: e and sport activities courses 

No more than 45 credit hours of courses completed tudent while in non 
degree status in the Office of Universitv Students mav be applied toward a 
degree in Columbian College 

Naval Science For information on naval st nct Ours ind the Naval Re 

rve Officers Training Corps, see Naval Science, under Courses of Instruction. 
Note that not all Naval Science courses count toward the 120 credit hours 
et ed for the « ree 


Placement, Waiver, and Credit Examinations 
Preliminary Placement Examinations 


Some departments in Columbian College, mathematics and all for- 


eign languages, require students to take pla sts to determine level of 
proficiency or eligibility for s | courses. The student is placed in an 
appropriate course on the basis » tests. There is no charge to the student 


| 


for placement tests, and no credit (advanced standing) is awarded for courses 
bypassed or waived as a result of these tests 

English—Students whose scores indicate superior competence will be allowed 
to waive the Engl 10 requirement. 

English as a Foreign Language—see Admissions. 

Foreign Languages—A student who has not been granted advanced standing 
ind who wishes to continue at GW { 
take a placement examination, which is offered in Ar: 
German, Greek, Hebrew, Italian, Japanese, Korean, Latin, 
Upon completion of the examination, assignment is mad 


school mus 


the language begun in 


, Chinese, French, 


issian, and Spanish. 


to the appropriate 
ourse. 
Mathematics—Students who wish to register in Math 20, 31, or 51 are re- 
quired, prior to registration, to take a placement examination or to have achieved 
indicated scores on the SAT II in mathematics. 


Earning Credit by Examination 


Assuming there is no duplication of course credit earned, a maximum of 30 
redit hours may be assigned for any combination of the following: 
College Board Advanced Placement Tests—See Admissions. Credit may be 


n 


granted for college-level courses taken in an approved secondarv school i 


ie Advanced Placement Tests 
College Board College-Level Examination Program (CLEP)—See Admissions 


substantiated by satisfactory performance on t 


Special Departmental Examinations—A student may request any department 
of Columbian College to offer a special examination covering the subject matter 
of any specific course. The student must offer evidence of sufficient background 
to have a reasonable command of the subject matter Departments reserve 
the right to deny such requests. Assigning credit by special departmental 
examinations will depend on the department's evaluation of the examination 
paper. These examinations will normally be of at least three hours' duration. A 
lee is charged for preparation, administration, and grading of each course 
examination 

Credit by special departmental examination is not permitted for the first two 

language other than Eng ^ student 
who has previously taken examinations to waive course requirements may not 


years of college-level courses in a native 


ibsequently take exar 


unations for credit in the same courses 
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Waiving Introductory Courses by Examination 


Some departments in Columbian College, including English and History, offer 
periodic waiver examinations for introductory courses. Such examinations may 
be attempted at the option of the student; a fee is charged. Specific departments 
should be consulted for further details. Passing a waiver examination does not 
entitle a student to any credit toward the degree. 


General Curriculum Requirements 


With the exception of entering students in the College’s School of Media and 
Public Affairs. all candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of 
Science are admitted to a general arts and sciences curriculum until they de 
clare a major field. Bachelor of Fine Arts and Bachelor of Music candidates are 
admitted directly into the departmental curriculum. 

General curriculum requirements are established bv the Arts and Sciences 
facultv as a whole and administered through its elected committees. Students 
must demonstrate that they have acquired familiarity with the breadth and di- 
versity of the arts and sciences. Students will typically fulfill these requirements 
by taking the required number of GW courses in seven « ategories. Students may 
also fulfill these requirements in the following ways: (1) transfer credit fo: 
equivalent courses from an act redited institution; (2) credit earned by means of 
AP, IB, or other nationally approved examination programs; (3) or bv waiver ex 
aminations such as SAT II or ACT subject tests, except in foreign languages. (See 
Advanced Standing and Advanced Placement under Admissions in this Bul 
letin.) The seven categories are listed below. No course may fulfill a requirement 
in more than one of the seven categories. The description of each category in- 
cludes a rationale. Please consult the Student Services Center for a list of courses 
appropriate for freshmen. 

1. Literacy—two courses (6 hours) 

Students must take two courses in introductory English composition. For the 
academic world and beyond, students develop their ability to write effectively 
and to read analvtically. 

2. Quantitative and Logical Reasoning—two courses (6 hours) 

Students must take two courses from the fields of mathematics, logic, and sta- 
tistics. (Note that Math 3 is considered remedial and does not satisfy this re- 
quirement. Two statistics courses or two mathematics courses that are related 
in subject matter may not be taken; see the notes preceding the course lists 
under Statistics and under Mathematics in the Courses of Instruction section oj 
this Bulletin.) Argumentation and quantitative evidence play important roles in 
social discourse. Students enhance their capacity to think logically and criti- 
cally and to reason symbolically or with numerical data. 

3. Natural Sciences—three laboratory courses (9—12 hours) 

Students must take three courses with laboratories in at least two of the follow- 
ing fields: biology (including biological anthropology), chemistry, geology, and 
physics (including astronomy). The health, security, and economic well-being 
of our society are linked to a scientifically literate citizenry. Students explore the 
fundamental principles of the natural world and see how the tools of science- 

careful observation and experimentation—not only help develop technology 
but also lead to a deeper understanding of the universe. 

4. Social and Behavioral Sciences—two courses (6 hours) 

Students must take two courses in one or more of the following fields: anthro 
pology (except biological anthropology), communication, economics, geogra- 
phy, linguistics, media and public affairs, politic al science, psychology, speech 
and hearing, and sociology (including human services). Structures and processes 
in society and personality shape public events and the behavior of individuals 
and groups. Students explore empirical results in the literature and the impli- 


cations of these results for social and behavioral issues, thereby gaining an ap- 
preciation for theory and methods of analysis, evidence, and proof 

». Creative and Performing Arts—(3 hours) 
Students must take three credits in one of the follow ing fields: fine arts, creativt 
writing, dance performance, electronic media performance ipplied music (jazz 
e ensemble), and theatre perfor- 


performance, a single instrument, or a singl 
mance. Imagination and its expression play an important part in the cultural 
life of a society. Through courses t 


at require parti ipation in à creative or per- 


forming art, students gain insight into the interactions among materials, talent, 


and imagination, and develop sensitivity to the diverse elements involved in 
the arts 

6. Humanities—four courses (12 hours) 
Students must take four courses in at least two of the following fields: Ameri 


can studies, classical studies, literatures in Et n literatures in their 


original language and in translation, historv (ii 
ciation of art, dance, music, film, and theatre), humani 


logic), religion, and women's studies. The humanities express the ideas, aspira- 


tory and appre 


f 


105, philosophy [exc ept 


tions, and values of individuals and the societies in which they live. Through 
courses in the humanities, students experience the richness of ideas, traditions, 
and stories that have shaped the world 

7. Foreign Languages and Cultures—two courses (6—8 
Students must take two courses in one language other than English, beginning 


hours) 


at the level at which they place, or students must take two courses in aspects of 
foreign cultures from the fields of anthi rv, classical and Semitic 
languages and literatures, East Asia literatures, German and 


)pologv, 


Slavic languages and literatures, geography, hi humanities, international 


affairs, music, political science, religion, and women's studies. In our increas 
ingly multicultural society, familiarity with a second language or another culture 
is important to understanding ourselves in relation to the world. Students must 
study a second language or other cultures in order to help develop this under- 
standing, to facilitate communication across cultural and national boundaries, 
and to gain an appreciation for cultural diversity. For those who choose the for- 
eign cultures option, courses must be selected from the following: Anth 170 to 
175, 177 to 179, 185, 186, 188; Clas 71, 72, 81, 82, 100, 101, 117 to 120; Chin 
136, 161, 163, 164; Japn 111, 112, 162; Kor 111, 112; AH 101, 102, 104, 105, 112 
to 114, 119, 121, 122, 147, 155, 187, 188, 193; Geog 154, 161, 164, 165; Ger 91, 
92, 161, 162, 165; Slav 91, 92, 151, 152, 161, 162, 165, 166, 185, 186; Hist 107 
to 115, 118, 131, 132, 141 to 146, 148, 149, 158, 159, 161 to 165, 187, 189, 190, 
193 to 196; Mus 7; PSc 130, 131, 170, 173, 176, 177, 179 to 181, 183; Rel 106, 
107, 112, 113, 115, 156 to 161, 163 to 165, 771; WStu 136. The Student Services 


Center will periodically update the list of approved courses. 


The Major 


In order to declare a major, all students must receive academic guidance from 
a faculty advisor in the major-field department and submit a Declaration of 
Major form, signed by the major-field advisor, to the Student Services Center. 
The Declaration of Major form must be submitted no later than the registration 
period during the student's fourth full-time semester or the semester following 
the completion of 45 credit hours (whichever comes first). No student is con- 
sidered to have declared a major until this process is completed. Thereafter, the 
student receives academic guidance from a faculty advisor in the major-field de- 
partment. In most cases, filing of the approved declaration form assures the stu- 
dent of admission to the major declared; however, if space, equipment, or other 
requirements compel a department or major program to limit the number of 
students in that major, admission to the major may be on a selective or space- 
available basis. Majors that require admission are communication, electronic 
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media, journalism, and political communication. Once students declare their 
major, they must receive academic guidance from а fai ulty advisor in the 
major field in order to register for all subsequent semesters. 

A change in degree candidacy within Columbian College (e.g., from Bachelor 
of Arts to Bachelor of Science) requires the permission of the dean. The degree 
requirements effective at the time the change is approved must be met. 


Major Fields 


All fields listed below (except Applied Mathematics, Biologic al Anthropology, 
Environmental Science, and Statistics) may lead to the Bachelor of Arts degree; 
a Bachelor of Science degree may be ele ted in those fields indicated by an 


asterisk. 


American Studies 
Anthropology 

* Applied Mathematics 
Archaeology 

Art History 

Art History and Fine Arts 
*Biological Anthropology 
* Biology 

*Chemistry 


Chinese Language and Literature 


Classical Humanities 
Communication 

Criminal Justice 

Dance 

Dramatic Literature 

Early Modern European Studies 
*Economics 

Electronic Media 

English 

English and Creative Writing 
*Environmental Science 
Environmental Studies 

Fine Arts 

French Language and Literature 
Geography 


Scholarship Performance in the Major 


*Geoscience 

German Language and Literature 
History 

Human Services 

Japanese Language and Literature 
Journalism 

Judaic Studies 

Mathematics 

Music 

Philosophy 

*Physics 

Political Communication 
Political Science 

Program in the Liberal Arts 
Psychology 

Religion 

Russian Language and Literature 
Sociology 

Spanish-American Literature 
Spanish Language and Literature 
Speech and Hearing Science 
*Statistics 

Theatre 

Women's Studies 


Majors are defined in terms of credit hours, required courses, and the attainment 
of grades no lower than С— in the minimum number of 100-level courses 
required in the major field. If a student receives a grade of D+, D, or D in a 
100-level course specifically required in the major, the major department or pro- 
gram may permit the course to satisfy a « urricular requirement even though it 
would not normally count toward the minimum number of hours required for 
the major. However, the department or program may instead require the student 
to repeat the course until a satisfactory grade (С— or better) is earned. (The 
department chair or program director must authorize such repetition in a memo 
to the Student Services Center before the student may register a second time.) 
Once the student has completed the course with a satisfactory grade, credit hours 
earned the first time the course was taken will count toward the minimum num- 
ber of hours required in the major. Credit earned for the repetition will not count 


toward the degree. The minimum specific requirements for majors are listed 
under the department concerned in Courses of Instruction. The chair of the 
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department, or designated departmental advisor, should be consulted before 
registration concerning the student's program of courses; the entire program, 
including electives, must be approved by the department. The student is also 
expected to consult a departmental advisor in all matters affecting the program 
of studies, such as changes, substitutions, or withdrawals 

5ome majors require satisfactory completion of entry, proficiency, or con 


cluding examinations in addition to courses 


Double Majors 


A student who ‹ ompletes the requirements of two major fields in Columbian Col 


| 
n 


lege (for example, mathematics and physics, or history and economics 
graduate with a double major. Such a student should consult with advisors in 
the two departments concerned and officially declare both majors on the De 
laration of Major form available in the Student Services Center. A Columbian 
College student may pursue two majors at the same time, even though one is 
toward a B.A. and the other is toward a B.S. A major field in Columbian College 
cannot be combined with a major field offered bv another degree-granting unit 
of the University, with the exception of the Elliott School of International Af- 
fairs and the School of Engineering and Applied Science 

A Columbian College student (whether in a B.A. or B.S. program) may pursue 
a second major in the Elliott School of International Affairs or the School of 
Engineering and Applied Science, provided that permission to do so has been 
obtained from the appropriate administrative office of the Elliott School or 
SEAS. Students in the Elliott School or SEAS may also take a second major (ex- 
cluding majors in communication, electronic media, jou and political 
communication) in Columbian College; students in the Elliott School may pur- 
sue a B.A. major in Columbian College, while students in SEAS may pursue 
either a B.A. or B.S. major in Columbian College. 


Students wishing to pursue one of these options must request approval 


irnalism, 


through the appropriate department and the Columbian College's Student Ser- 
vices Center. In all cases, students must complete the major in their own school 
in order to graduate. A second major in the Elliott School or SEAS may sup- 
plement the Columbian College major but may not substitute for it. 


Interdisciplinary Programs 


Regular Interdisciplinary Programs—Programs include Archaeology, Early 
Modern European Studies, Environmental Science, Environmental Studies, 
Judaic Studies, and Political Communication. 

Special Interdisciplinary Programs—Students who find no existing major or 
program suited to their individual educational goals may propose a special in- 
terdisciplinary major program, in consultation with appropriate departmental 
advisors. Only programs with valid and clearly defined academic goals will be 
considered for approval 

Students with above-average records (a B average or better) are eligible for 
such programs. Normally, the proposed program of study must be submitted for 
approval by the end of the first semester of the junior year 

Approval of the proposed program rests with the Student Appeals Committee, 
which must also approve the proposed name of the program and the composition 
of the committee that will oversee it. At least 45 credit hours of the program 
must be completed in Columbian College. Because of the broad scope of an 
interdisciplinary program, it may not be part of a double major. 

At the discretion of the committee overseeing the program, the student must 
either write an acceptable senior thesis or pass a comprehensive examination 
in the last semester of study toward the degree 
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Program in the Liberal Arts—This program is designed to prov ide a general ed- 
ucation in the liberal arts, with or without another major, as the student chooses. 
It offers opportunity for achieving a substantial acquaintance with each of the 
three divisions of knowledge through a selection of courses that cultivate a 
broad perspective in time and in national and/or cultural traditions. For cur 
riculum requirements, see Liberal Arts, under Courses of Instruction. 


Minors and Secondary Fields 
Minors 


Students who wish to familiarize themselves with a field outside their major 
may graduate with a minor in addition to the major. Not all Columbian College 
departments offer undergraduate minors; the requirements pres ribed by those 
that do are listed under the department concerned. A student interested in a 
minor should consult a faculty advisor in the department concerned and 
declare both major and minor programs on the Declaration of Major form avail 
able in the Student Services Center. 

At least one-half of the course work required for a minor must be done in 
residence. Grades of C— or better must be earned in 100-level courses, includ 
ing such courses transferred as advanced standing from another institution. 
Courses passed with a grade below C- may be used to fulfill a minor field 
curricular requirement but may not be counted toward the total number of 
credit hours required for the minor. 

When taken by a student enrolled at the University in a school other than 
Columbian College, such minors are designated secondary fields. The same cur- 
ricular and scholarship requirements apply to secondary fields as to minors. 

Undergraduates in other schools of the University may pursue major require- 
ments to earn a secondary field when there is no appropriate minor. 

Minors are available in the following fields: 


Africana Studies German Language and Literature 
American Studies History 

Applied Ethics Human Services 

Archaeology Italian Language and Literature 


Art History Japanese Language and Literature 
Art History and Fine Arts Jazz Studies 

Biological Anthropology Journalism 

Biology Judaic Studies 

Chemistry Korean Language and Literature 


Chinese Language and Literature 
Classical Humanities 
Communication 

Creative Writing 

Criminal Justice 

Cross-Cultural Communication 
Dance 

Early Modern European Studies 
Economics 

Electronic Media 

English 

Film Studies 

Fine Arts 

French Language and Literature 
General Anthropology 
Geographic Information Systems 
Geography 
Geoscience 


Linguistics 

Mathematics 

Music 

Peace Studies 

Philosophy 

Physics 

Political Science 

Psychology 

Religion 

Russian Language and Literature 
Sociocultural Anthropology 
Sociology 

Spanish Language and Literature 
Speech and Hearing 

Statistics 

Theatre 

Women's Studies 


Secondary Fields 


Just as students enrolled at the University but outside the College may pursue 
Columbian College minors as secondary fields, such study is permitted 
Columbian College students in other schools of the University. Secondary fields 
are available in the School of Engineering and Applied Science, the School 
of Business and Public Management, the School of Medicine and Health Sci- 
ences, the School of Public Health and Health Services, and the Elliott School 
of International Affairs. Columbian College students are limited in the number 
of hours they may take in courses outside ihe College (so-called “professional 
credit" courses). Refer to Courses Outside Columbian College, above 


Preparation for Medical School 


A student who plans to apply to medical school fulfills the general requirements 
of Columbian College stated above and may select any major-field curriculum 
of any Columbian College department. Advice about academic preparation for 
medical school is provided by the Student Services Center. For admission to 
most medical schools, the student must have a minimum of 90 credit hours ap- 
plicable toward a degree in an approved college of arts and sciences; the 90 hours 
must include: 

Biology—8 credit hours, including laboratory. This may be either in general 
biology or zoology but may not include separately credited courses in botany. 

Chemistry—8 credit hours of general inorganic chemistry (which may include 
qualité itive analysis), inc luding laboratory, and 8 credit hours of organic chem- 
istry, including 2 hours of laboratory. 

Physics—8 credit hours, including laboratory. 

English—6 credit hours in the usual introductory English composition courses 
or their equivalents. 

Many medical schools have additional entrance requirements, which may 
nclude courses in biochemistry, genetics, and mathematics. Even when sucl 
courses are not required, they are strongly recommended 

With the exception of these specific requirem ents, applicants are urged to fol- 
low their personal interests in developing their course of study. A well-balanced 
program, rather than a specific field, is the criterion by which an applicant is 
judged. It is not advisable to take courses that appear to cover subject matter in 
the medical program. Although well-qualified candidates are eligible for admis- 
sion after completing the minimum 90-credit-hour requirement, the majority 
of applicants are found to be better prepared for the study of medicine after 
four years of college work. 


Integrated Bachelor of Arts/Doctor of Medicine 


In addition to the early selection program described under the School of 
Medicine and Health Sciences, the University offers a seven-year integrated 
B.A./M.D. program. The program has been designe d for honors students of high 
ability and maturity who have decided, before applying to college, that they 
wish to become physicians and want to accomplish that goal in a shorter 
amount of time and at a lower overall cost than is usual. Detailed information 
on this program is available through the College. 


Preparation for Law School 


Because a broad liberal education is the best undergraduate preparation for law 
school, Columbian College does not prescribe a prelegal curriculum. Advice 
about academic preparation for law school is provided by the Student Services 
Center. 
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Second Bachelor’s Degree 


Columbian College graduates who wish to receive a second bachelor’s degree 
following graduation must satisfy the general College requirements and the re- 
quirements of their new major and degree and must complete 30 hours in resi- 
dence in Columbian College. Students with undergraduate degrees from other 
institutions or from other divisions of the University, if admitted to the College, 
must meet the same set of requirements 


$ 


SCHOOL OF BUSINESS AND PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


Dean S. Phillips 
Senior Associate Dean D.]. Lenn 
Assot late Deans | W Cook, D.R She Idon 


Organized as the School of Government in 1928, the School of Business and 
Public Management has been responsible for over half a century for the profes 
sional development of individuals assum i 


ig leadership roles in society. The 


School comprises eight departments—Accountancy, Finance, International 


Business, Management Science, Marketing, Public Administration, Strategic 
Management and Public Policy, and Tourism and Hospitality Management. The 
use of a multidisciplinary approach in educational programming helps prepare 
both the generalist and specialist for professional careers in today’s complex, 
organizational society. 

The School of Business and Public Management is a member of AACSB Inter- 
national-The Association to Advance Collegiate Schools of Business. and its 
Bachelor of Business Administration and Bachelor of Accountancy programs 
are accredited by the Association. 

Mission Statement—We believe that the creation and dissemination of knowl 
edge is essential for effective management. Our mission is to serve « urrent and 
future leaders, managers, and professionals in the global community by offering 
superior learning opportunities in business and public management; engaging 
in research and other scholarly activities to advance management theorv and 
practice; and providing management and professional expertise to business, 
government, and not-for-profit organizations. 

We are guided by our commitment to excellence in teac hing and life-long 
learning; excellence in research and creation of new knowledge; meeting the 
distinctive needs of both part-time and full-time students; promotion of an 
entrepreneurial spirit; intellectual and professional development of faculty and 
staff; diversity in students, faculty, and staff: emphasis on the interaction of 
public-sector and private-sector organizations; and active engagement in the 
public discourse about the social and ethical responsibility of business. 

As active and responsible citizens of our local community, the nation’s ‹ api 
tal, we acknowledge our reliance upon its wealth of resources and our commit- 
ment to help shape its future. 


The Bachelor’s Degrees 


The School offers programs leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Accountancy 
and Bachelor of Business Administration. Programs leading to the degrees of 
Bachelor of Accountancy and Bachelor of Business Administration include 
foundation knowledge for business in accounting, behavioral science, econom- 
ics, mathematics, and statistics. Curricula are designed to provide perspectives 
on ethical and global issues, the influence of political, social, legal and regula- 
tory, environmental, and technological issues, and the impact of demographic 
diversity on organizations. 

Several of the required core business courses are structured as modules last- 
ing less than a full semester. This format increases program flexibility, while en- 
suring that key concepts are covered. 

A Bachelor of Business Administration student selects a field of concentra- 
tion from among business economics and public policy; finance; human re- 
sources management; information systems; international business; marketing; 
sport, event, and hospitality management; or, with faculty approval, may 
choose to structure an individualized field of concentration reflecting the stu- 
dent's specific interests in management. 
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Degree Requirements 
Academic Work Load 


A full-time student in good standing (2.0 overall grade-point average or higher) 
may register for a maximum of 15 credit hours each semester and 6 hours each 
summer session. A student employed more than 20 hours a week, who is in 
good standing, may not take more than 9 credit hours each semester and 3 hours 
each summer session. A full-time student on probation may take no more than 
12 credit hours of course work. It is strongly recommended that a student on 
probation not be employed. 

A full-time student whose overall grade-point average is 3.5 or higher may 
take up to 18 credit hours. A student employed more than 20 hours a week, 
whose grade-point average is 3.5 or higher, may take up to 12 credit hours 

A student who accepts employment after registration or at any time during 
a semester must report immediately to the director of the Advising Center so that 
the program may be adjusted if necessary 

Exceptions to these rules require the approval of the director of the Advising 
Center. 


Scholarship Requirements 


A student must have the following to graduate: (1) an overall grade-point aver 
age of at least 2.0 and (2) a grade-point average of at least 2.0 in all required 100- 
level B.B.A. or B.Accv. courses and field-of-instruction-related courses. All 
courses taken at The George Washington University are included in the overall 
grade-point average « alculation. Elective courses in or out of the School of Busi- 
ness and Public Management cannot be used as substitutes for required courses 
in the calculation of the major field grade-point average. 


Dean's Honor List 


The names of students who achieve a grade-point average of 3.5 or higher are 

g g g 
placed on the Dean's Honor List for that semester. Appearance on the list is 
limited to (1) full-time students registered for a minimum of 12 credit hours 
(provided that the 12 hours are taken for a grade) and (2) part-time students 
registered for a minimum of 12 credit hours over a period of two consecutive 
semesters, which may include a summer term. 


Incompletes 


Conditions under which the grade of I (Incomplete) is assigned are described 
under University Regulations. The grade of J must be changed by a date agreed 
on by the instructor and the student but no later than the last day of the exam- 
ination period for the fall or spring semester immediately following the semes- 
ter or summer session in which the grade of I is assigned. An Incomplete that is 
not changed within this period automatically becomes an JF. In cases of well- 
documented extenuating circumstances, an instructor and a student may jointly 
petition the director of the Advising Center for additional time in which to « om- 
plete the work of the course. Such petitions should be submitted within the 
same period. The grade of J cannot be changed by reregistering for the course 
here or by taking its equivalent elsewhere. The / notation remains on the stu- 
dent's permanent record even after the course has been successfully completed. 


Semester Warning 


Any student whose overall or major grade-point average falls between 2.0 and 
2.2 will be placed on warning. Though the student's courses will not be re- 


stricted, progress during the semester will be monitored. It is the student’s 
responsibility to meet with an assigned advisor during the semester 


Mid-Semester Warning 


If a professor files an evaluation showing that a student is doing unsatisfactory 
work (C— or below), the director of the Advising Center will inform the student 
in writing of his or her status. This notice constitutes an official direction to con 
sult with the professor and advisor immediately 


Probation 


A student whose grade-point average (either overall or in the major field) falls 
below 2.0 after completing a minimum of 12 credit hours of study will be placed 
on probation. Probation by overall grade-point average normally extends over 
the period in which the student attempts another 12 credit hours of work, which 
may include remedial studies as prescribed. In those cases in which a student 
chooses to take a lighter load during the probationary semester, performance 
will be reviewed at the end of the semester and the student mav be suspended 
it that time. Incomplete grades are not allowed during the probation period. 
Probation by major field normally extends over the period in which the student 
attempts 6 credit hours of study in major field course work 


Suspension 


A student whose grade-point average (either overall or in the major field) is 1.5 
or below in any semester or remains below 2.0 at the end of the probationary 
period will be suspended. Any outstanding Incomplete grade at the time of sus- 
pension must be completed or will turn to an administrative F. A student sus 
pended for poor scholarship may apply for readmission after the end of the fall 
or spring semester following the date of suspension. To be considered for 
readmission, the student must submit evidence of remedial activity performed 
during the suspension period and evidence of renewed potential ability to do 
college-level work. No advanced standing will be assigned for academic work 
completed while the student is suspended, but the student may petition the 
director of the Advising Center for consideration of advanced standing after 
completing a minimum of 12 credit hours of course work here and achieving a 
cumulative and major field grade-point average of at least 2.0. 

A student readmitted after suspension is on probation (see above) and must 
maintain à current grade-point average determined by the director of the Ad- 
vising Center until the cumulative and major field grade-point average are at 
least 2.0. In no case will the overall probationary period after readmission ex 
ceed 24 credit hours of study or the major field probationary period exceed 12 
credit hours of study. A student suspended twice for poor scholarship will not 
be readmitted. 


Pass/No Pass Option 


A junior or senior student who has a cumulative grade-point average of 2.5 or 
better may, with the approval of the advisor and the director of the Advising 
Center, take one upper-level non-business elective a semester and receive à 
grade of P, Pass, or NP, No Pass, which will be recorded on the student's tran- 
script but will not be reflected in the grade-point average. No student will be 
allowed to take more than four pass/no pass courses,with a limit of one per 
semester. Under no circumstances may a student change from pass/no pass 
status to graded status, or vice versa, after the last date to drop a course (except 
in the case of a prerequisite to Math 51, exercise science, or applied music 
courses). Required courses may not be taken on the pass/no pass basis, with the 
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exception of BAdm 1 and 2. A transfer student may not choose this option until 
the second semester of enrollment in the University 


Grade of F 


A grade of F earned in any course completed at GW remains a part of the 
student’s record and is calculated into the grade-point average, even after the 
course is retaken. 


Residence 


A minimum of 30 credit hours, including at least 27 credit hours in required 
business or accountancy courses, must be completed while registered in the 
School of Business and Public Management. This requirement applies to stu- 
dents transferring within the University as well as to students transferring 
from other institutions. Unless special permission is granted by the director 
of the Advising Center to pursue work elsewhere, the work of the senior or 
final year must be completed in the School of Business and Public Manage- 
ment. Students who have successfully completed 75 credit hours at GW may 
not take summer courses at a community college. 


Independent Research Plan 


A junior or senior of demonstrated capacity, with a special interest in the sub- 
ject matter of a course, may be permitted to undertake study under the personal 
direction of a regular, full-time member of the faculty, in accordance with the 
rules of the appropriate department. Credit under this plan is limited to the spe- 
cific.credit hours normally allowed when a course is taken on a class basis. A 
petition outlining the student’s specific study plan must be submitted to the 
director of the Advising Center prior to beginning any independent study. 
Generally, a maximum of two independent studies in two separate semesters 
is permitted. 


Earning Credit or Waiving Requirements by Examination 


A student may earn credit up to a maximum of 30 ‹ redit hours or waive curric- 
ular requirements by performing satisfactorily on the following tests: 

College-Level Examination Program (CLEP)—See Admissions for general infor- 
mation on the CLEP tests. CLEP tests in Introduction to Business, Commercial 
Law, and Data Processing are limited to 1.5 credits each of advanced standing. 
CLEP tests in general mathematics, college algebra/trigonometry, English com- 
position, and more advanced courses in accounting and business administration 
are not accepted for advanced standing. Matriculated students who wish to re- 
ceive credit for CLEP General and Subject Examinations must receive prior ap- 
proval, through petition, of their advisor and the director of the Advising Center. 

Advanced Placement Tests and Achievement Tests—See Admissions. 

Special Departmental Examinations—A student may request any department 
of Columbian College to offer a special examination covering the subject matter 
of any specific course. (If an appropriate CLEP Subject Examination is available, 
the department may choose to employ it.) The student must offer evidence of 
sufficient background to have a reasonable command of the subject matter. De- 
partments reserve the right to deny such requests. Credit by special departmen- 
tal examination is not permitted for the first two years of college-level courses 
in a native language other than English. A student who has previously taken 
examinations to waive course requirements may not subsequently take exami- 
nations for credit in the same courses. Assigning credit (or waiving a require- 
ment) by special departmental examinations will depend on the department's 
evaluation of the examination paper. These examinations will normally be of at 
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least three hours’ duration. A fee for each course examination is charged for 
preparation, administration, and grading of the examination. A petition must be 
submitted to the director of the Advising Center prior to taking the examination. 

Waiving Introductory Courses by Examination—Several departments in 
Columbian College, including English and history, offer periodic waiver exam- 
inations for introductory courses. Such examinations may be attempted at the 
option of the student: a fee is charged. Specific departments should be consulted 


for further details. Passing a waiver examination does not entitle a student to 
any credit toward the degree. 


The Bachelor of Accountancy 


The Bachelor of Accountancy program prepares students for a career in ac- 
counting as well as for graduate study in accounting, business, finance, or law 
A professional accountant needs a strong foundation in business, the humani- 
ties, and the sciences as well as specialized knowledge in accounting. 

One hundred twenty credit hours are required for the degree. To be accepted 
in the Bachelor of Accountancy program a cumulative grade-point average of 
2.5 or higher is required at the start of the junior year. Math 3, 6, 9, 10, 20 (with- 
out 21), Educ 180, and ExSA courses may not be used for credit toward the 
Bachelor of Accountancy. 


Curriculum for the Pre-Accountancy Program 


Freshman Year—BAdm 1-2, 66; Econ 11-12; Engl 9 or 10, 11; Math 31—32 or 
51—52; a two-course sequence chosen from Astr 1-2, BiSc 3—4 or 13-14, Chem 
3—4 or 11-12, EES 1-2, Phys 1—2; one approved elective focusing on a culture 
or political system other than one's own. 

Sophomore Year—Accy 51, : BAdm 53, 64, 145; Stat 51 or 53; one elective 
selected with advisor approval to improve communication skills; one course 
on moral reasoning selected with advisor approval; three 3-credit restricted 
electives chosen in consultation with the advisor, at least one of which is in 


). 


the humanities. 


Curriculum for the Accountancy Program 


Junior Year—Accy 121, 122, 151, 161, 192; BAdm 110, 115; three approved 
3-credit non-accountancy electives, of which two are chosen outside of SBPM 
departments. 

Senior Year—Accy 171, 181, 193, 196; BAdm 150, 197 (BAdm 197 must be 
taken at GW); four approved 3-credit 100-level non-accountancy electives, of 
which one must be in the Department of International Business and two must 
be chosen outside of SBPM departments. 


The Bachelor of Business Administration 


A minimum of 120 credit hours of course work are required for graduation. To 
be recommended by the Faculty for graduation, candidates are required to com- 
plete, in addition to the appropriate freshman and sophomore work, a minimum 
of 60 credit hours of course work in the junior and senior years, including the 
required course work in one of the fields of concentration offered by the School. 
Courses must be taken in accordance with the academic status of the student 
(i.e., freshman, sophomore, junior, senior) and the course prerequisites. The 
field of concentration must be selected no later than the second semester of the 
sophomore year. Electives in the junior and senior years are restricted to ap- 
propriate 100-level courses chosen in consultation with the advisor. Math 3, 6, 9, 
10, 20 (without 21), and ExSA courses may not be used for credit toward the 
B.B.A. degree. If the student places in the first semester of a language previously 
studied in high school, credit toward the degree will not be granted; however, 
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the second semester of a first-year language course that was studied in high 
school may be taken as a sophomore elective. 


Curriculum for the First Two Years for All B.B.A. Students 


Freshman Year—BAdm 1-2, 66; Econ 11-12; Engl 9 or 10, 11; Math 31—32 or 
51—52; а two-course sequence ‹ hosen from Astr 1—2; BiSc 3—4 or 13—14, Chem 
3—4 or 11—12, EES 1-2, Phys 1-2; one approved elective focusing on a culture 
or political system other than one's own 

Sophomore Year—BAdm 51, 52, 53, 64, 145; Stat 51 or 53; one elective 
selected with advisor approval to improve communication skills; one course 
on moral reasoning selected with advisor approval; three 3-credit restricted 
electives chosen in consultation with the advisor, at least one of which is in 


the humanities. 


Curriculum for the Second Two Years for All B.B.A. Students 


The Bachelor of Business Administration program is designed to provide the 
broad foundation required for eventual leadership in either business or govern- 
mental administration. The business administration major consists of 30 credit 
hours of required upper-level business administration courses and 15 hours of 
required field-related courses. These are in luded in the calculation of the major 
grade-point average 

Junior Year—BAdm 110, 115, 120, 130; one analytical tools course and one 
approved field tools course; one course ‹ hosen in the field of concentration; 
three approved 3-credit 100-level electives « hosen in consultation with the 
advisor (two restricted, one unrestricted). 

Senior Year—BAdm 55, 150, 197, and a section of BAdm 190 approved by the 
advisor; three courses selected from the field of concentration; one field- 
related elective; three approved 3-credit 100-level electives « hosen in consul- 
tation with the advisor (two restricted, one unrestricted). 


Fields of Concentration 


The field of concentration consists of four field courses and an elective desig- 
nated by field faculty. The field must be selected no later than the second se- 
mester of the sophomore year; the student should contact the Advising Center 
to declare a field. Students may declare two fields, but they should note that this 
will increase the number of credit hours required to complete the B.B.A. In ad- 
dition to maintaining the current advisor, the student is assigned a faculty men 
tor. Fields are listed below, followed by required and elective courses that con- 
stitute the field (an asterisk indicates that the course is required for the field). In 
all cases, students must consult the academic advisor for an appropriate field- 
related elective. 

Business Economics and Public Policy—Mgt 117; IBus 171; Econ 1017 1027 136, 
158, 159, 161, 162, 181-82; Hist 179; PSc 116, 117, 118, 122; PAd 125; Soc 168. 

Finance—Fina 1227 123* 124* and either 132 or 135. 

Human Resources Management—Mgt 115? 1167? 1177 and one course from 
among Econ 165; Mgt 251, 252, 257; a designated offering of Mgt 190, Psyc 144. 

Information Systems—Mgt 119* 120* 1217 and one course from among Mgt 
123, a designated section of 190, or 243. 

International Business—IBus 160* and three additional IBus courses. 

Marketing—Mktg 142* 143* 159* and either 148 or 150. 

Sport, Event, and Hospitality Management—TStd 1047 137 or 143, 135 or 144, 
and 136 or 145 

Individualized Field of Concentration—A student with a specific interest in 
some field of management may design an individualized field of concentration 
drawing on courses across the University. Past examples of approved individu- 
alized fields include emergency response management, media management, and 


performing arts management. Such a concentration consists of four courses plus 
a field elective selected with the guidance of faculty with expertise in the area of 
interest. All such individualized fields must be approved in advance through the 
School's Office of Undergraduate Programs. Interested students should discuss 
their ideas with an advisor 


Secondary Field of Study 


A secondary field of study in business administration is available in the School 
of Business and Public Management; SBPM students may pursue a secondary 
field in other GW schools. See the brochure “Secondary Fields of Study,” avail 
able in the Advising Center. 


Students from Other Schools Within the University 


Degree candidates from other schools of the University cannot register for more 
than 21 hours of credit in courses from the Bachelor of Business Administration 
degree program. Typically, a maximum of 6 hours of credit is permitted in 
courses from the Bachelor of Accountancy program, unless an advisor recom- 
mends an additional 3 credit hours. 


Five-Year Joint Programs Leading to a B.B.A. and a Master’s Degree 


The School of Business and Public Management offers five-year joint programs 
leading to both a B.B.A. and a master's degree. Students enrolled in five-year 
programs leading to both a B.B.A. and a master's degree are enrolled in courses 
at both the undergraduate and graduate levels during the final two years. In each 
case, the student must be admitted to the graduate program in the fourth year of 
study, after completion of between 75 and 90 credit hours. During the last two 
years, the student simultaneously completes requirements for the undergradu- 
ate and the graduate degree but is not considered a graduate student until the 
start of the fifth vear of studv. The two degrees are awarded concurrentlv; there 
are no exceptions. Students who choose to discontinue the program at the end 
of four years will be required to take additional courses to complete require- 
ments for the B.B.A. A full description of the programs can be obtained through 
the Advising Center. 


Bachelor of Business Administration / Master of Public Administration 


A student may apply for admission to the Master of Public Administration after 
completion of 75 credit hours. Upon acceptance, during the fourth and fifth yea: 
of study, the student works simultaneously toward both degree programs; both 
the Bachelor of Business Administration and the Master of Public Administra- 
tion are awarded at the successful completion of all requirements for both de- 
grees, usually at the conclusion of the five vears of study 

Curriculum requirements in the first six semesters are identical to those of the 
).B.A. degree. Students take PAd 125 among the third-year choices. 

Fourth Year—BAdm 55, 150, 197; a section of BAdm 190 approved by the ad- 
visor; PAd 201, 202, 203, 204; two upper-level non-business electives. 

Fifth Year—PAd 205, 206, 208, 209; three courses in one of the M.P.A. fields 
of concentration (including budget and public finance; federal policy, politics 
and management; managing in public organizations; managing state and local 
governments; nonprofit management; policy analysis and evaluation); three 
elective courses in public administration. 


Bachelor of Business Administration/ 
Master of Science in Information Systems Technology 


After completion of 75 credit hours with at least a 3.2 GPA, a student may apply 
for admission to the Master of Science in Information Systems Technology with 
a field of concentration in information systems development. Upon acceptance, 
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the student works simultaneously toward both degree programs; the Bachelor 
of Business Administration and Master of Science in Information Systems Tech 
nology are awarded at the successful completion of all requirements for both 
degrees, usually at the conclusion of five years of study 

Curriculum requirements in the first six semesters are identical to those of the 
B.B.A. degree. Students take Mgt 119 and 121 among the third-year choices. 

Fourth Year—BAdm 55, 150, 197; a section of BAdm 190 approved by the ad 
visor; two upper-level non-business electives; Mgt 120, 280, 282, 284; one grad 
uate elective selected with advisor approval 

Fifth Year—Mgt 287, 298; four field electives chosen from other M.S.I.S.] 
courses; one graduate elective selected with advisor’s approval. 


Bachelor of Business Administration /Master of Tourism Administration 


After completion of 75 credit hours, the student may apply for admission to the 
Master of Tourism Administration. Upon acceptance, during the fourth and fifth 
years of study, the student works simultaneously toward both degree programs; 
the Bachelor of Business Administration and Master of Tourism Administration 
are awarded at the successful completion of all requirements for both degrees, 
usually at the conclusion of five years of study. 

Students choose one of four established concentrations or, with faculty 
approval, design an individualized field at the master’s level to suit a specific 
career objective. Students are required to gain at least 500 hours of work 
experience in the tourism, hospitality, sport, event, or related field if they do 
not have equivalent previous experience. 

Curriculum requirements in the first six semesters are identical to those of the 
B.B.A. degree. Students take TStd 104 and 143 or 137 among the third-year 
choices. 

Fourth Year—BAdm 55, 150, 197; a section of BAdm 190 approved by the 
advisor; TStd 144 or 135, 145 or 136, 249, 270, 296; two approved upper-level 
nonbusiness electives; and a graduate-level SBPM course selected with advisor’s 
approval. 

Fifth Year—12 credit hours in one of the following concentration fields: sus 
tainable destination management, event and meeting management, sport man 
agement, or the individualized study option; plus 12 credit hours in approved 
electives and either TStd 283 and 297 or TStd 299 and 300. 


Dual Degree Program—B.B.A./M.P.P. 


A dual degree program leading to the Bachelor of Business Administration and 
Master of Public Policy has been established. Students interested in this pro- 
gram should consult the Advising Center during the junior year 
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SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 
Dean T.W. Tong 


Issociate Dean D.L. Jones 


AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


issistant Dean D.A. Grier 


Che School of Engineering and Applied Science was organized in 1884 as the 
Corcoran Scientific School of Columbian University. It was named in honor of 
William W. Corcoran preside sit Ter Lees Iro 1869 
to 1888. The school was ami J e ca lat 
in engineering. The orgai І ) f the sche ved ove 
the years, but throughout mi t aracterized 
by its emphasis on the principles guiding the advancer technologv 
l'hrough its five departments—Civil and Environmental Engineering; Com 


puter Science; Electrical and ( ompute ngineeru I 

and Systems Engineering; and Mechanical and Aerospac 

school of Engineering and Applied Science offers und: 

to the degrees of Bachelor of Science (with majors in bior 

civil engineering, computer engineering, computer science, electrical ens 

ng, mechanical engineering, and systems engineering), and Bachelor 

with majors in applied science and technology and in computer scien¢ 

year bachelor's/master's degree programs are a ble selected n 
cooperation with the Law School, an integrated engineering and law program 
leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Science or Arts and Juris Doctor ed 
An integrated engineering and medicine prógram leading to the ) 
Bachelor of Science or Arts and Doctor of Med ine is offered in operation 
with the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. The School offers graduate 
studv leading to the degrees of Master of Science, Master of Engineering Man- 


agement, and Doctor of Science and to the professional deerees of Engineer and 


Applied Scientist. 
l'he School of Engineering and Applied Science maintains extensive and 


varied computing facilities as well as an array of laboratory facilities to support 
study and research in such areas as general-purpose electronics, computer sci- 
ence, computer engineering, graphics, computer-aided design, robotics and 
computer-aided manufacturin; omputer-aided engineering, artificial intelli 
gence, software engineering, decision support systems, interactive n ultimedia 
power systems, control systems, medical engineering, combustion diagnostics 
fluid mechanics and hydraulics, environmental engineering, propulsion, soi 


mechanics, thermal sciences and instrumentation 
neering, thin-film development, and communicat s, microwaves, and 


SEAS Regulations 


Academic Work Load 


A full-time undergraduate student who is not on probation may regist« гп 
more than 21 credit hours. Students оп probation may not register for more than 
12 credit hours. A student employed more than 24 hours a week may take ni 
more than 10 credit hours. In exceptional cases thes mits may be exceeded 


with the advisor’s permission 


Credit by Examination 


\ssuming there is no duplication of course work, a maximum of 30 credit hours 
may be assigned upon admission to the University for any combination of the 
following. 

College Board Advanced Placement (AP) Tests—See Admissions 


College Board College -Level Exa ram (CLEP See Admissions. 


A student already registered at the I seek departmental approval 
before taking a CLEP Subject Examination for credit. Credit may not be earned 
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by passing the examination after hax ing taken the equivalent course or after 
having taken a waiver examination for the course. 

Department Examinations for Waiver or Credit Registered SEAS students may 
also take examinations in some academic departments for waiver of or credit for 
a specific course upon approval of the appropriate department chair; before the 
test is administered, the student must have demonstrated sufficient preparation 
to warrant being given the test. An examination for credit is not allowed if an 
examination for waiver has been successfully completed or if the student has 


taken the cours 


Makeup of Credit for Waived Courses 


Waiver of a required course requires approval of the student's faculty advisor 
and curriculum coordinator. If a course required by the SEAS curriculum is 
waived, the corresponding credit hours must be earned by satisfactory « omple 
tion of a university-level academic course, either te hnical or nontechnical, ap 
proved by the student's faculty advisor. If the substituted course would noi 
mally be considered part of the student's curriculum, the grade earned will be 
used in determining grade-point average, Dean's List, probation, and suspen 
sion. If the substituted course would not be part of the student's curriculum, the 
grade will not be included in the above ‹ omputations. 


Scholarship Requirements 


To be eligible for graduation a student must have (1) a grade-point average of at 
least 2.2 for technical courses in the fifth through eighth semesters of the cur 
riculum and (2) a 2.0 overall average for the program taken at SEAS. All com- 
puter science courses taken in the Bachelor of Arts in Computer Science are 
considered technical for this purpose. Grades used to calculate the grade-point 
average include all grades earned at George Washington University and through 
the Consortium universities while the student is enrolled at GW. The grades 
used are for academic courses taken in fulfillment of degree requirements and 
not for remedial courses or those taken to make up deficiencies. (Foi example, 
EFL courses numbered 45 and below will not be« onsidered for purposes of pro- 
bation, suspension, or Dean's List.) 

Non-SEAS courses taken in excess of the number needed to fulfill degree 
requirements are not considered in determining probation, suspension, or 
Dean's List status. Onlv courses required for the degree program are considered 
in determining whether the student has met graduation requirements. 


Probation 


A full-time student will be placed on probation if his or her grade-point aver- 
age is less than 2.0 for one semester or if he or she receives more than one grade 
of F in one semester or summer session. A part-time student will be placed on 
probation if his or her grade-point average is less than 2.0 or he or she has re 
ceived more than one grade of F when he or she has accumulated 12 credit 
hours. For academic purposes, a new grading period will begin once this accu- 
mulation is reached 

A student on probation who earns a grade-point average of 2.0 or better (for 
12 or more credit hours) during the semester on probation but also receives a 
grade of F will be continued on probation; students in this category who receive 
two or more Fs will be suspended. 

A full-time student will be removed from probation when the grade-point av- 
erage is 2.0 or more with no grade of F during the semester on probation. A part- 
time student will be removed from probation when the grade-point average is 
2.0 or more and he or she receives no grade of F for the next 12 credit hours after 
being placed on probation. 


Suspension 


Гһе following cases constitute grounds for suspension: (1) re eipt of two grades 
of F any time during a probation period (part-time students receiv ing two grades 
of F while on probation will be suspended at the time of re eipt of the second of 
these grades); (2) re eipt of four grades of F in any semester (or the equivalent for 
part-time students); (3) placement on probation for a third time; (4) accumulation 
of a grade-point average of (a) 1.5 or less at the end of the sophomore year or upon 
completion of the 63rd credit in the student's curri ulum, (b) 1.9 or less at the 
end of the junior year or upon completion of the 97th credit in the student's 
curriculum, or (c) less than 2.0 at anv time during the senior vear. 

Department faculty may designate additional courses to be taken and grades 
to be received by students who fail to meet but come close to meeting the grad- 
uation requirements. Suspension may be held in abevance until the « onditions 
are or are not met 

Students readmitted on probation will be suspended if they do not attain a 
minimum grade point average of 2.0 during their first semester (12 or more 
credit hours) or if they receive more than one grade of F during the period. 

Once suspended, a student may not have that suspension rescinded by a 
zrade change at a later date. The student тау. however, apply for readmission 
noting the grade change. Students who have been suspended may not apply for 
readmission until one vear after the suspension. To be considered for readmis 
sion, a student must have undertaken ai ademic work at another institution. pri- 
marily in mathematics, science. or engineering, during the vear of suspension 
and earned a grade-point average of at least 2.7 


Dean's Honors and Commendation Lists 


The names of all students who, in a given semester, take 12 or more graded 
credit hours in course work that applies to graduation requirements (or in any 
additional SEAS courses taken) may appear on the Dean's Honor List if a grade- 
point average of 3.5 is achieved or on the Dean's ( ;ommendation List if a grade- 
point average of 3.0 is achieved. No dis iplinary action may have been taken 
against the student, and по more than one grade below B— and no grades below 
C— may have been earned. A student who receives a grade of I (Incomplete) dur- 
ing a semester will not be placed on the Dean's Honors or Commendation List 
lor that semester unless the / is removed no later than 30 days after the end of 
the marking period and the student continues to meet all the requirements for 
the Dean's Honors or Commendation List. 


Incompletes 


Conditions under which the grade of 7 (Incomplete) may be assigned are de- 
scribed under University Regulations. If a grade of J is not changed to a letter 
grade within 30 days, decisions on probation, removal from probation, and 
suspension will be made with the information on hand, in conformance with 
SEAS regulations. 

Although the grade of I may remain on the records for a maximum of one year, 
the instructor should normally set a much briefer period within which the un- 
completed work (usually the final examination or required paper) must be made 
up. The grade of J cannot be removed by the student's reregistering for the 
course here or taking its equivalent elsewhere. A grade of J that is not removed 
after one calendar year or at the time of graduation of the student, whichever 
occurs first, will be changed on the permanent record to a grade of JF. When the 
lisc hanged to a letter grade, the grade of I followed by the letter grade (e.g., IB) 
will appear on the student's record. The grade for which the I is changed will 
be applied to the grade report for the semester or summer session during which 
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the change is made for the purposes of determining probation, suspension, 
grade-point average, and Dean's and other honor lists. 


Pass/No Pass Grading System 


SEAS students may not take courses required for graduation on the pass/no pass 
(P/NP) grading system. They may, however, take courses outside their regular 
SEAS academic program under this grading system. 

Students whose status of probation or suspension depends on a grade of P are 
given 30 days to have the grade changed. If not changed by the end of that 
period, the P will be considered a C for probation, suspension, Dean's List, and 
graduation purposes, and a grade of NP w ill be considered an F 


Residence 


Thirty hours must be completed in residence. Full-time students normally com 
plete their programs in four years. The core ¢ urriculum—the program of the first 
four semesters—provides the base of scientific principles and mathematical tech- 
niques necessary for the professional courses taken in the last four semesters. 


Advisory System 


Every entering undergraduate student is assigned a faculty advisor to assist in 
orientation in the professional discipline. Faculty advisors ¢ ounsel students on 
their programs of study, achievement and maintenance of satisfactory s holas- 
tic performance, professional development, and extracurricular activity as part 
of the educational process. The advisor represents the student in all cases 
requiring faculty action. 

Students must obtain their advisor's approval of their program of study prior 
to registration for each academic semester and summer session. The advisor's 
approval must be obtained before registering for a course at another institution. 
Until the work required for the degree is completed, students must consult with 
their advisors in all academic matters. However, an advisor may not deny entry 
into any course or activity to which the student is entitled under the regulations 
of the School. 


Courses in the Humanities and Social Sciences /Bachelor of Science Programs 


With the assistance of the advisor, each student prepares a program of elec- 
tive courses in the humanities and social sciences. For most B.S. curricula, the 
program normally consists of a minimum of 18 credit hours, divided equally 
between the humanities and social sciences. Each 9-hour group must include 
two courses in one subject area and a third course in a different subject area. 
When a foreign language is taken as part of the humanities requirement, the 
following rules apply: (1) the foreign language studied must not be a native 
language of the student, unless the courses taken are literature courses; (2) if 
the student has studied the language previously, he or she must first take a 
placement test given by the language department concerned and enroll in a 
course recommended by that department; and (3) the student may use at most 
two foreign language courses to satisfy SEAS's humanities requirements. If 
two courses are used, they must be in the same foreign language. The advisor 
and the curriculum coordinator must approve the program. 

Since the SEAS curricula are, by necessity, oriented toward technical sub- 
jects, the program in the humanities and social sciences should consist of 
courses that broaden the student's outlook. Courses in areas such as anthropol- 
ogy, economics, foreign languages, geography, history, literature, philosophy, 
political science, psychology, and sociology are considered appropriate. 


Because most medical and law schools expect applicants to have completed 
6 credit hours of English composition, students following one of the medical 
preparation options or planning a career in law are advised to choose humani- 
ties electives with extensive writing requirements. 


The listed curriculums on the following pages all assume electives to be at least 
3 credit hours. Credit toward the degree is not allowed for exercise and sport ac- 
tivities courses. The key to abbreviations for course designations can be found 
at the beginning of the Courses of Instruction section 


Bachelor of Science Degree Programs 


Biomedical Engineering 


A newly established undergraduate major in biomedical engineering is under 
development as this Bulletin is prepared for press. Offered by the Department of 
Electrical and Computer Engineering, the innovative program provides a strong 
foundation in the basic sciences as well as the theory and practice of biomedical 
engineering. Students may focus their studies on bioinformatics, biomechanics, 
instrumentation, technology for telemedicine, or medical preparation. Distin- 
guishing features of the program are its specialty laboratories, summer intern- 
ships in metropolitan-area private or federal laboratories, and a capstone design 
seminar. 


Civil Engineering 

Mission Statement—The mission of the undergraduate civil engineering pro- 
gram is to provide a broad-based, rigorous education in civil engineering, which 
leads to educating graduates who have a fundamental understanding of the 
underlying concepts of engineering analysis and design, and a sense of responsi- 
bility for professional service. 

Educational Objectives—The civil engineering program at The George Wash- 
ington University is designed to produce graduates who are well prepared to 
immediately engage in the practice of civil engineering and/or to continue their 
education in graduate studies in civil engineering or other professional studies 
such as law, medicine, and business. The three undergraduate curricula in civil 
engineering, civil engineering with an environmental engineering option, and 
civil engineering with a medical preparation option are designed to produce 
graduates who understand the basic principles of applied mathematics, basic 
sciences, and computing and have the ability to apply these principles in the 
analysis and solution of civil engineering problems; are trained to conduct, in- 
terpret, and evaluate the laboratory experiments used in the main branches of 
civil engineering; have the skill and knowledge to use modern engineering and 
computing tools in the solution of the challenging problems encountered in the 
civil engineering profession; possess a broad education in engineering as well 
as the humanities and social sciences to comprehend and envision the broader 
socioeconomic impacts and relevance of civil engineering projects; have the 
skills required for effective communication as a professional and for pé articipa- 
tion in the multidisciplinary efforts needed in many civil engineering projects; 
are fully aware of professional and ethical issues in the practice of civil engi- 
neering; and understand the need for lifelong learning and possess the neces- 
sary skills to pursue it. 


Civil engineering enc ompasses those branches of engineering most closely re- 
lated to the control and improvement of our environment and of the physical 
conditions of life. Civil engineers apply many technical specialties in order to 
plan, design, and construct projects that range from buildings and transporta- 
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tion systems to space stations and space habitats. The civil engineering сш 
riculum is 129 hours. 


First Semester—Engl 9 or 10; SEAS 1; CE 1; Math 31; Chem 11: humanities or 
social sciences elective. 

Second Semester—CSci 50; MAE 4; Math 32; Phys 21: humanities or social 
sciences elective 

Third Semester ApSc 57, 113; Math 33; Phys 22; humanities or social 
sciences elective. 

Fourth Semester—ApSc 58, 115, 130; CE 120; humanities or social sc iences 
electives (6 hours). 

Fifth Semester—CE 117, 121, 166, 167; EES 1, 131: humanities or social 
sciences elective. 

Sixth Semester—CE 122, 188, 192, 193, 194; MAE 126. 

Seventh Semester—CE 168, 185, 189, 191, 195, 197: technical elective selec ted 
from list below. 

Eighth Semester—CE 190, 196, 232; technical elective: design elective. 

Technical Electives—ApSc 199; CE 198, 199, 205, 206, 207, 210, 211. 230. 231, 
234, 242, 243, 244, 250, 251, 252, 253, 254. 257, 258, 272, 273, 290; EMSE 260: 
MAE 231, 234, 235, 236, 237. 


Design Electives—CE 206, 207, 211, 241, 251. 252, 269. 


Environmental Engineering Option in Civil Engineering 


The environmental engineering option (127 hours) leads to a bachelor’s degree 
in civil engineering. Students are prepared to work in technical environmental 
fields such as hazardous waste treatment, environmental impact assessment, 
and water resources engineering. Students are also prepared to pursue graduate 
study in environmental engineering. 

First Semester—Engl 9 or 10; SEAS 1; CE 1; Math 31; Chem 11: humanities or 
social sciences elective. 

Second Semester—CSci 50; MAE 4; Math 32; Chem 12: Phys 21. 

Third Semester—ApSc 57, 113; Math 33: Phys 22; humanities or social 
sciences elective. 

Fourth Semester—ApSc 58, 130; CE 120; humanities or soc ial sciences elec- 
tives (6 hours). 

Fifth Semester—ApSc 115; Chem 105; CE 117, 121: MAE 126; humanities ог 
social sciences elective. 

Sixth Semester—CE 122, 188, 192, 193, 194; humanities or soc ial sciences 
elective. 

Seventh Semester—CE 168, 185, 189, 191, 195, 197; technic al elective. 

Eighth Semester—CE 190, 196, 241; technical elective: design elective. 


Technical Ele tives—ApSc 199; CE 198, 199, 230, 232, 240, 242. 243, 244, 245, 
246, 247, 248, 250, 251, 252, 253, 254, 256. 257, 258, 259, 290. 


Design Electives—CE 246, 247, : 


Medical Preparation Option in Civil Engineering 


This medical preparation option (138 hours) leads to a bachelor's degree in civil 
engineering and prepares the student for application to medical school. The stu- 
dent is also prepared to work in research and development or to pursue gradu- 
ate study in the fields of biomechanics and biote hnology. Students pursuing 
medical preparation and applying to medical school should consult the SEAS 
representative to the University's premedical committee. 


First Semester—Engl 9 ог 10; SEAS 1; CE 1; Math 31; Chem 11; humanities or 
social sciences elective. 


Second Semester—CSci 50; MAE 4: Chem 12; Math 32; Phys 21. 

Гһіга Semester- ApSc 57, 113; BiSc 13; Math 33; Phys 
social sciences elective. 

Fourth Semester ApSc 58, 130; BiSc 14; CE 120: ECE 11 
cial sciences elective. 

Fifth Semester—CE 117, 121, 166, 167: MAE 126, 131; Chem 151, 153. 

Sixth Semester—CE 122, 188, 192, 193, 194; Chem 152, 154 

»eventh Semester—CE 168, 185, 189, 191. 197 
electives (6 hours). 

Eighth Semester ApSc 115; CE 190, 
elective 


22; humanities or 


; humanities or so 


humanities or social sciences 


196, 232; humanities or social s lences 


Computer Engineering 


Mission Statement—The mission of the Department of Electrical and ( somputer 
Engineering is to motivate and inspire our students by providing high-caliber, 
accredited, fully integrated programs in electrical and computer engineering in 
order to provide leadership in a rapidly evolv ing global information society in 
the service of humanitv and to advance the state of knowledge in our dis iplines 
by actively pursuing scholarly research for publication and dissemination. 

Educational Objectives—The objectives of the omputer engineering program 
are to provide students with an education that will develop their ability to de- 
lineate and solve, in a practical way, problems related to « omputer engineering 
for the benefit of the society and to pursue a productive career that is charac- 
terized by professional growth. The program develops sensitivity to the socially 
related technical problems of computing and the ethical characteristics of engi- 
neering and the use of computing. It also convevs the need for an engineer to 
practice life-long learning. Specific objectives of the computer engineering 
program are to teach students how to analvze and implement complex inter- 
dis« iplinary engineering projects; to give students a strong foundation for 
graduate studies in the field of computer engineering; to prepare students for 
competitive and challenging industrial applications; to teach students how to 
use state-of-the-art computer tools for solv ing computer engineering problems; 
to expose students to hands-on engineering experience through laboratory 
Courses; to cultivate the ability of students to communicate and work effectively 
in teams; and to help students develop an understanding of the ethical issues 

and global perspectives arising in the practice of the engineering profession. 
These objectives are consistent with the mission of the Department of Electrical 
and Computer Engineering and of the institution as a whole. 


Computer engineering combines electronic design, computer architecture, 
programming of computing systems, computer networks, and applied mathe- 
matics. Students in the program are prepared in the theory and application of 
hardware and software design, computer networks, embedded systems, and 
very large scale integrated (VLSI) circuit design and applications. Students can 
take electives in advanced topics, such as optical networks, broadband wireless 
networks, and technologies for the next generation of information systems. The 
computer engineering curriculum is 128 hours. 


First Semester—Engl 9 or 10; Chem 11; Math 31: SEAS 1; ECE 1; elective. 
Second Semester—CSci 49; ECE 11; Math 32: Phys 21; elective. 

Third Semester—CSci 103; ECE 20, 117; Math 33: Phys 22. 
Fourth Semester—ApSc 113, 115; ECE 12, 140: electiv e. 
Fifth Semester—CSci 123, 156; ECE 1 2, 141, 162. 

Sixth Semester—ECE 126, 144/147, 161, 181: elective. 
Seventh Semester—ECE 128, 163, 182: two electives. 
Eighth Semester—ECE 30, 164: Phil 135; two electives. 
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Ihe eight electives must in« lude at least five 3-credit humanities or social 


sciences electives and one humanities, social sciences, or technical elective. At 
least two technical electives are chosen from ECE 114, 121, 127, 134, 143, 148, 
160, 172, 177, 184, 188, 192, 197, 198; approved graduate ECE courses; CSci 
141, 151, 161, 173, 174, 180, 185; and advisor-approved undergraduate or grad 
uate courses in engineering, computer s¢ ience, mathematics, physical sciences, 


OI biologic al sciences 


Computer Science 


The 124-hour program combines systems design, computer software develop 
ment, networks, computer architecture, project design algorithms, and math 
ematics to provide a broad background in the disciplines that underlie computer 
science. Students are prepared to design and implement the software needed 
for Internet operations, graphic design and animation, and applications and for 
small, large, and embedded computing systems 


First Semester—Engl 9 or 10; CSci 41, 53; Math 20 or 31; SEAS 1; humani 
ties or social science elective 

Second Semester—CSci 123, 133; Math 21 or 32; science elective; humani- 
ties or social science elective 

Third Semester—CSci 135, 143; Math 32 or 33; science elective; humanities 
or soc ial science elective 

Fourth Semester—ApSc 115; CSci 136, 147; science elective; humanities от 
social science elective 

Fifth Semester—CSci 150, 151, 156; math or science elective; humanities or 
social science elective 

Sixth Semester—CSci 160, 161, 178; humanities or social science elective; 
unrestricted elective 

Seventh Semester—CSci 169, 183, 195, non-computing elective; unrestricted 
elective. 

Eighth Semester—CSci 184, 196, computer sc ience elective; non-computing 


elective; unrestricted electives (6 hours). 


Science electives must be chosen from BiSc 13-14, Chem 11-12, and Phys 
21—22. Two of the three science electives must form a two-course sequence. 
Computer science electives may be selected from CSci 171, 173, 174, 177, 180, 
181, 184, 185, 186, 187, 188, 189, 190, 194, and, with approval, graduate com 
puter science courses. Note that in the first three semesters, an alternative math 


sequence is Math 20-21 and 32 


Medical Preparation Option in Computer Science 


This 129-hour medical preparation option permits the student to obtain a bach- 
elor's degree in computer science and have sufficient preparation to apply to 
medical school. The student is also prepared to conduct research toward the use 
of computers in medicine and diagnostic instrumentation, or to continue as a 
graduate student in computer science. Students pursuing medical preparation 
and applying to medical school should consult the SEAS representative to the 
University's premedical committee 


First Semester—Engl 9 or 10; Chem 11; Math 20 or 31; CSci 41, 53; SEAS 1 
Second Semester—Chem 12; CSci 123, 133; Math 21 or 32; humanities or 
social sciences elective 

Third Semester—BiSc 13; Chem 151, 153; CSci 135, 143; Math 32 or 33. 

Fourth Semester—BiSc 14; Chem 152, 154; CSci 136, 147; Engl 11. 

Fifth Semester \р5‹ 115; CSci 150, 151, 156; Phys 1 or 21. 

Sixth Semester—CSci 160, 161, 178; Phys 2 or 22; humanities or social science 
elective. 


Seventh Semester—CSci 169, 183, 195; humanities or socia 


(б hours) 


Eighth Semester—CsSci 196; Csci elective; humanities or social science electives 


(6 hours); unrestricted elective 


Computer science electives must be from CSci 171, 173, 174, 177, 180, 181, 
184, 185, 186, 187, 188, 189, 190, 191, 194, and, with advisor approval, graduate 


computer science courses 


Bioinformatics Option in Computer Science 


A 130-hour bioinformatics option is offered for students who wish to focus 


their program on biology with empha 


n biochemistry. For those students 


rovides those courses 


wishing to study medicine upon graduation, the pro 


needed to enter a medic al school 


ster—Engl 9 or 10; Chem 11; CSci 41, 53; Math 20 or 31; SEAS 1 
mester—Chem 12; CSci 123, 133; Math 21 or 32; | 


social sciences elective 
Third Semester—BiSc 13; Chem 151, 153; CSci 135, 143; Math 32 or 33 
Fourth Semester—BiSc 14; Chem 152, 154; CSci 136, 147; 
ster—ApSc 115; BiSc 103; CSci 150, 151; Phys 1 or 21 
Sixth Semester—BiSc 104; CSci 161, 178; Physics 2 or 22; humanities or 
social science elective 
Seventh Semester—CSci 169, 183, 195; humanities or social science electives 
(6 hours). 
Eighth Semester—BiSc 10 


196; humanities or social science 


108; Csci 


ele tives (6 hours) 


Electrical Engineering 


Mission Statement—The mission of the De] Electrical and Com 
Engineering is to motivate and inspire our s oviding high-ca 
accredited, fully integrated programs in electri і computer engineering іп 
order to provide leadership in a rapid y evolving global information society in 


the service of humanity and to advance the state of knowk 
by actively pursuing scholarly research for publication and dissemination 

Educational Objectives—The obiective of the electrical engineerine program 
] 


Ig nciuding g- 


IS to educate students in the principles of electrical eng 


nizance of their responsibil ties as members ої society ering educ a 
tion is based on the sciences and the principles of design. Social responsibilities 
are instilled through a balanced program in the humanities and social sciences 


as well as coverage of specific topics in professional ethics and social responsi 
| | | 


bilities. The program provide s students w a solid foundation in electrical 


ттан д M 
and mathematical knowledge with the latest technological developme rhe 


curriculum is designed to produ e engineers capable of functioning in the pres 


engineering through a balanced curriculum integrating 


ent technological environment, while being capable of adapting to future dire 


tions of the profession. Specifically, the progr nts how te 
analyze and implement complex interdi 1 ciplinar jects; to give 


students a strong foundation for graduate studies in the field of electrica 
neering; to prepare students for competitive and challer | 
tions; to teach students how to use state-of-the-art con iputer tools for solving 
electrical engineering problems; to expose students to hands-on engineering 
experience through | 6205 tory courses; to cultivate students’ abilities to comm 


nicate and work effectively in teams; and to help students develop an under- 


standing of the ethical issues and global perspec tix s arising in th« 


f 
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the engineering profession. These objectives are consistent with the mission 


lence electives 
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of the Department of Electrical and Computer Engineering and of the institu 
tion as a whole. 


Electrical engineers design the enabling technology for modern telecommu 
nications networks, including the Internet, biomedical instrumentation, and 
electromagnetic applications. The program focuses on signal processing; com 
munication theory and practice; voice, data, video and multimedia communica 
tion networks; very large scale integrated (VLSI) circuit design and applications; 
and control systems. Students can take electives in advanced topics, such as 
optical networks, broadband wireless networks, and technologies for the next 
generation of information systems. The electrical engineering curriculum is 
129 hours. 


First Semester—Engl 9 or 10; Chem 11; Math 31; SEAS 1; ECE 1; elective. 
Second Semester—CSci 49; ECE 11; Math 32; Phys 21; elective. 

Third Semester—CSci 103; ECE 20, 117; Math 33; Phys 22 

Fourth Semester—ApSc 113, 115; ECE 12, 140; elective. 

Fifth Semester—ECE 122, 141, 143, 162; elective. 

Sixth Semester—ApSc 114; ECE 31, 121, 126, 144/147. 

Seventh Semester—ECE 32, 163, 172; two electives. 

Eighth Semester—ECE 164, 177; Phil 135; two electives. 


The eight electives must include at least five 3-credit humanities or social 
sciences electives and one humanities, social sciences, or technical elective. At 
least two technical electives are chosen from ECE 114, 127, 128, 134, 148, 160, 
161, 178, 181, 182, 184, 188, 192, 197, 198; approved graduate ECE courses; CSci 
141, 151, 173; and approved undergraduate or graduate courses in engineering, 
computer science, mathematics, physical sciences, or biological sciences. 


Medical Preparation Option in Electrical Engineering 


This 129-hour medical preparation option permits the student to obtain a bach 
elor’s degree in electrical engineering and have sufficient preparation to apply 
to medical school. The student is also prepared to work in various health sci- 
ences fields, to conduct research toward development of electronic equipment 
to assist the medical profession in diagnosing and treating disease, or to con- 
tinue as a graduate student in engineering with exceptional qualifications for 
medical engineering. Students in this option who intend to apply to medical 
school should consult the SEAS representative to the University’s premedical 
committee. 

First Semester—Engl 9 or 10; Chem 11; Math 31; SEAS 1; ECE 1 

Second Semester—Chem 12; CSci 49; ECE 11; Math 32; Phys 21 

Third Semester—ECE 20, 117; Math 33; Phys 22; elective. 

Fourth Semester—ApSc 113, 115; ECE 12, 140; elective. 

Fifth Semester—BiSc 13; Chem 151, 153; ECE 122, 141. 

Sixth Semester—ApSc 114; BiSc 14; Chem 152, 154; ECE 30; elective 

Seventh Semester—ECE 143, 163, 172, 184, 186; elective. 

Eighth Semester—ECE 164; Phil 135; three electives. 


elective. 


The eight electives must include at least five 3-credit humanities or social 
sciences electives and one humanities, social sciences, or technical elective. At 
least two technical electives are chosen from ECE 114, 121, 126, 127, 128, 134, 
144, 147, 148, 160, 161, 162, 177, 178, 181, 182, 188, 197, 198; approved grad- 
uate ECE courses; and CSci 103, 141, 151, 173. At least one of the technical elec- 
tives must be chosen from ECE 192; BiSc 102, 107, 118, 180. 


Mechanical Engineering 


Mission Statement—The mission of the Department of Mechanical and Aero- 
space Engineering is to educate students to become professional mechanical 
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and aerospace engineers who are confident in their understanding of science 
and technology, who are creative in the face of new ‹ hallenges, and whose ana- 
lytical skill and thirst for lifelong learning will open new career horizons; to 
contribute to society through the conduct of relevant research at the forefront of 
mechanical and aerospace engineering knowledge and to provide opportunities 
for students to partic ipate and learn through mentorship with the faculty; and 
to serve the nation, the community, and the university 

Educational Objectives—The major objective of the undergraduate mechani 
cal engineering program is to provide an integrated program of instruction in 
mechanical engineering in order to produce graduates who can practice engi- 
neering professionally and develop a successful career in engineering. Mechan 
ical engineering is a broad field ¢ overing both design and analysis of « omplex 
systems that are useful to society. The well-educated mechanical engineer must 
have a thorough understanding of mechanics (solid and fluid), energy, and the 
response and control of mechanical systems designed to perform a useful func- 
tion. In order to fulfill this objective, ош program’s educational objectives are 
to give students a thorough grounding in mathematics and the basic sciences 
and to teach them to apply that knowledge in the design and analysis of engi- 
heering systems; to teach students to design engineering systems/devices: to 
teach students to analyze and solve engineering problems of complex scope; to 
prepare students for professional engineering practice; to prepare students for 
graduate study: and to give students the understanding of the need for lifelong 
learning and the skills to pursue it. These objectives incorporate the develop 
ment of effective communication skills (oral and written) and the use of soft- 
Ware and other tools and knowledge about the ethic al, social, and е‹ onomic 
impact of engineering practice on society 


Mechanical engineering enc ompasses a vast range of industrial activities 
Mechanical engineers conceive, plan, des 


ign, and direct the manufacture, dis- 
tribution, and operation of complex systems Applications include aerospace, 
energy conversion, computer-aided design and manufac turing, power and 


propulsion systems, robotics, and control systems. The mechanical engineering 
Curriculum is 128 hours. 


First Semester—Engl 9 or 10; SEAS 1; MAE 1: Math 31: Chem 11; humanities 
or social sciences elective 

Second Semester—CSci 49 or 50, MAE 2, 4; Math 32: Phvs 21; humanities or 
social sciences elective 

Third Semester ApSc 57, 113; Math 33; Phys 22; humanities or social sci- 
ences elective 

Fourth Semester -ApSc 58, 130; ECE 11; MAE 117, 131 

Fifth Semester—CE 120; MAE 126, 166, 167, 190, 192 

Sixth Semester— ApSc 115; MAE 120, 134, 187, 191; humanities or social sci- 
ences elective. 

Seventh Semester—MAE 149, 182, 193; technical electives (6 hours); human- 
ities or social sciences elective. 

Eighth Semester—MAE 152, 195, 196: te hnical electives selected from cho- 
sen area (6 hours); humanities or social sciences elective. 


Technical Electives 


Mechanical Systems Analysis and Design—ApSc 199; MAE 197, 198, 231, 232. 
234, 235, 236. 237, 240, 241, 243, 247, 249, 251. 287. 
Fluid Mechanics, Thermal S iences, and Energy— ApSc 199; MAE 155, 198, 210, 


220, 221, 226, 229, 259, 260, 262, 280, 282, 283. 


Aerospace Option in Mechanical Engineering 


l'he 128-hour aerospace engineering option leads to a bachelor's degree in me- 
chanical engineering while preparing the student to work in the aerospace in- 
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dustry or to pursue graduate study in aerospace engineering. It prov ides a strong 
foundation in aerodynamics, airplane performance, propulsion, aerospace struc- 


tures, orbital mechanics, spacecraft dynamics, and aircraft and spacecraft design. 


First Semester—Engl 9 or 10; SEAS 1; MAE 1; Math 31; Chem 11; humanities 
or social sciences elective. 

Second Semester—CSci 49 or 50; MAE 2, 4; Math 32; Phys 21; humanities or 
social sciences elective 

Third Semester—ApSc 57, 113; Math 33; Phys 22; humanities or social sci- 
ences elective. 

Fourth Semester—ApSc 58, 130; ECE 11; MAE 117, 131. 

Fifth Semester—CE 120; MAE 126, 145, 166, 167, 192. 

Sixth Semester—MAE 120, 134, 155, 162, 191, 229. 

Seventh Semester—ApSc 115; MAE 157, 163, 182; humanities or soc ial sci- 
ences electives (6 hours). 

Eighth Semester—MAE 152, 187, 195, 247, 249; humanities or social sciences 


elective. 


Medical Preparation Option in Mechanical Engineering 


This 139-hour medical preparation option leads to a bachelor's degree in me- 
chanical engineering and prepares the student for application to medical school. 
The student is also prepared to work in research and development or to pursue 
graduate study in the fields ol biomechanics and biotechnology. Students pur- 


suing medical preparation and applying to medical school should « onsult the 


SEAS representative to the University's premedical committee. 
First Semester—Eng] 9 or 10; SEAS 1; MAE 1; Math 31; Chem 11; humanities 
or social sciences elective. 
Second Semester—MAE 2, 4; CSci 49 or 50; Math 32; Chem 12; Phys 21. 
Third Semester—ApSc 57, 113; Math 33; BiSc 13; Phys 22; humanities or 


social sciences elective. 

Fourth Semester—A pSc 58, 130; ECE 11; BiSc 14; MAE 117, 131. 

Fifth Semester—CE 120; MAE 126, 166, 167, 190; Chem 151, 153. 

Sixth Semester—MAE 120, 134, 187, 191; Chem 152, 154; humanities or so- 
cial sciences elective. 

Seventh Semester—MAE 149, 182, 192, 193; tec hnical elective; humanities or 
social sciences elective. 

Eighth Semester—ApSc 115; MAE 152, 195, 196; humanities or social sciences 


electives (6 hours). 


Systems Engineering 

The multidisciplinary field of systems engineering applies engineering tech- 
niques and mathematical methods to the solution of complex technical problems 
of human-machine interfacing systems. Through the processes of observing, 
understanding, modeling, and predicting the behavior of such systems, practi- 
tioners of systems engineering assist the decision-making process that seeks to 
design and operate the systems optimally. Systems engineering finds applica- 
tion in many areas, including communications, energy, env ironment, finance, 
health care, information technology, marketing, national defense, project man- 
agement, software development, and transportation. The systems engineering 
curriculum is 127 hours. 

Educational Objectives—The systems engineering program is designed to 
provide the student a broad and solid education in the basics of mathematical 
modeling, software and information systems, and the treatment of uncertainty. 
Analytical thinking is stressed in order to prepare the student for graduate 
education or productive professional employment. The program is planned to 
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develop the student’s communication skills and awareness of the current pro- 
fessional world. 


First Semester—Engl 9 or 10; CSci 41; SEAS 1; Math 31; science elective; 
humanities or social sciences elective. 

Second Semester—Engl 11; CSci 49 or 53; Math 32; science elective; humani 
ties or social sciences elective 

Third Semester—CSci 103 or 133; EMSE 160; Math 33; science elective; 
humanities or social sciences elective 

Fourth Semester—ApSc 113, 115; Comm 40, 41, or 42; CSci 143; humanities 
or social sciences elective. 

Fifth Semester—ApSc 116; CSci 151; EMSE 101, 109, 135. 

Sixth Semester—CSci 147; EMSE 102, 173, 182; technical elective; SEAS or 
statistics elective. 

Seventh Semester—EMSE 154, 171; Mgt 107, 120; technical elective. 

Eighth Semester—EMSE 191; Mgt 121; Stat 183; two technical electives. 


l'echnical Electives 

Each systems engineering major will gain specific expertise in a chosen techni- 
cal area by taking a four-course sequence from another department or depart- 
ments of the University. The four technical electives are selected with the 
approval of the student's academic advisor. Areas frequently chosen are com- 
puter science, economics, finance, management, mathematics, naval science, 
statistics, and specific fields of engineering. 


Medical Preparation Option in Systems Engineering 


This 132-hour medical preparation option leads to a bachelor's degree in sys- 
tems engineering and quantitatively prepares students for medical careers 
through a program that emphasizes decision modeling. Decision modeling is 
increasingly applicable to the medical field because of the growing use of com- 
puters and information systems in medicine and the interplay of diagnosis, 
treatment, and economics. 


First Semester—Engl 9 or 10; CSci 41; Chem 11; SEAS 1; Math 31; humanities 
Or social sciences elective. 

Second Semester—Engl 11; Chem 12; CSci 49 or 53; Math 32; humanities or 
social sciences elective. 

Third Semester—BiSc 13; CSci 103 or 133; EMSE 160; Math 33; Phys 21. 

Fourth Semester—ApSc 113, 115; BiSc 14; CSci 143; Phys 22. 

Fifth Semester—ApSc 116; Chem 151, 153; EMSE 101, 109, 135. 

Sixth Semester—Chem 152, 154; CSci 147; EMSE 102, 173, 182. 

Seventh Semester—Comm 40, 41 or 42; CSci 151; EMSE 154, 171; Mgt 107, 120. 

Eighth Semester—EMSE 191; Mgt 121; Stat 183; humanities or social sciences 
electives (6 hours). 


Bachelor of Arts Degree Programs 


The School of Engineering and Applied Science offers a Bachelor of Arts degree, 
with majors in applied science and technology and in computer science. Each 
program provides a strong and level base for students who intend to make their 
careers in fields allied to science and technology or to computer science. 


Applied Science and Technology 


The Bachelor of Arts program in applied science and technology is a 126-hour, 
broad-based engineering-oriented program, with a breadth of liberal arts, for stu- 
dents who intend to make their careers in fields allied to science and tec hnology 
and/or continue their education toward professional careers in law, medicine, 
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business, teaching, or the media. It is designed to help students pursue their goals 
in a world that relies more and more upon science and technology. 


First Semester—Engl 9 or 10, CSci 41, SEAS 1, Chem 11, Math 20, humanities 
or social science elective. 

Second Semester—CSci 10, Chem 12, Math 21, humanities or so ial science 
elective, arts elective. 

Third Semester—CSci 49 or 53, Math 32, Phys 1, literature elective, unrestricted 
elective. 

Fourth Semester—ApSc 115, EMSE 160, Phvs 2, literature elective, unrestricted 
elective. 

Fifth Semester—BiSc 13, EMSE 101, Comm 40 or 41 or 42, MAE 4, allied 
minor elective. 

Sixth Semester—CSci 110, BiSc 14, two allied minor electives, humanities or 
social science elective. 

Seventh Semester—MAE 192, ECE 184, EMSE 135, allied minor elective, un 
restricted elective. 

Eighth Semester—CE 190, allied minor elective, humanities or social science 
elective, two unrestricted electives. 


Electives—Electives in literature and arts are chosen from spec ified lists of 
courses available from the advisor. Allied minor electives are selec ted, with the 
approval of the advisor, to form а ‹ oherent and meaningful program of 15 credit 
hours. Popular selections include biology, business, ‹ ommunication, computer 
science, design, economics, engineering, env ironmental studies, finance, inter 
national business, management, mathematics, media, medical preparation, psy 
chology, statistics, and operations геѕеаг‹ h 


Computer Science 


The 121-hour Bachelor of Arts in computer science provides a broad-based lib- 
eral arts curriculum for students who wish to augment tec hnical knowledge with 
business, communication, and management skills. Foundation courses focus on 
mathematics, science, programming methodology and skills, computer organi- 
zation and design, and implementation of algorithms. Additional breadth ог 
depth is afforded by a selection of computer s ience electives. 

The program is designed for students with interests in two or more disciplines. 
Accordingly, students in this major must complete a minimum of 24 credits of 
100-level courses in another academic department. Additional course require- 
ments include Engl 9 or 10, 11; Math 20—21 or 30, 31; CSci 41, 53, 123, 133, 135, 
143. 147, 178; four electives chosen from designated CSci courses; general cur 
riculum requirement courses, chosen from spec ified lists available from the 
advisor, in social or behavioral science, natural science, statistics, humanities, 
literature, language and culture, and creative and performing arts. Students are 
expected to undertake a significant independent project by completing CSci 195 
and 196 or a course in another field that includes a thesis or significant project. 


Special Programs 


Five-Year Bachelor's and Master's Degrees/Computer Science 


Students in either the B.A. or B.S. majors in computer science may earn the M.S. 
in the field of computer science in five years through this program. Course work 
for either bachelor's degree differs from the standard degree only in that the stu- 
dent takes two graduate-level computer science courses as ¢ hosen electives. Ap- 
plication to the graduate portion of the program is ordinarily made after the fifth 
semester, and students must be accepted for the graduate portion prior to the 
start of the seventh semester. The bachelor's degree is awarded upon success- 
ful completion of the eighth semester. 


lhe fifth year of study, leading to the Master of Science in the field of com 
puter science, consists of eight approved graduate-level courses. See the Grad- 
uate Programs Bulletin. 


Five-Year Bachelor of Science with a Major in Systems Engineering/ 
Master of Arts in the Field of Economics 


Course work for the bachelor’s degree differs from the standard B.S. program in 
systems engineering in that the two social science electives and four technical 
electives are all in economics, the SEAS or statistics elective is replac ed by an 
economics course, and Econ 123 substitutes for EMSE 171 \pplication to the 
graduate portion of the program is ordinarily made after the fifth semester 
and students must be accepted for the graduate portion prior to the start of the 
seventh semester. The bachelor’s degree is awarded after successful completion 
of the eighth semester 

The ninth and tenth semesters consist of course work toward the master’s 
degree Required: the general requirements of Columbian College of Arts and Sci 
'raduate economics electives. The Master's 


ences, including Econ 275 and seven 
Comprehensive Examination must be satisfactorily « ompieted in microeconomic 


and macroeconomic theorv. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin 


Five-Year Bachelor of Science with a Major in Systems Engineering 
Master's Degree in the Fields of Engineering Management or Systems Engineering 


Course work for the bachelor's degree differs from the standard B.S. program in 
Systems engineering only in that the four technical electives are designated 
EMSE courses at the graduate level Application to the graduate portion of the 
program is ordinarily made after the fifth semester, and students must be 
accepted for the graduate portion prior to the start of the seventh semester. Th« 


hth semester 


bachelor's degree is awarded after successful ‹ ompletion of the ei 
l'he fifth year of studv, leading to the Master of Ene 
Master of Science in the fields of engineering managen 


ing, consists of nine courses (nonthesis option) selected from the engineering 


ineering Management or 


nt or systems engineer 


management or systems engineering graduate programs of study. After complet 
ing the fifth year of « ourse work, students receive the M.E.M. or M.S degree. See 
the Graduate Programs Bulletin. 


Five-Year Programs in Engineering and Physics 


Five-year programs that lead to a Bachelor of Arts with a major in physics and 
a Bachelor of Science in any SEAS undergraduate field are available. Ple 
check with the SEAS Office of the Dean or with the Physics Departmen 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 


Integrated Engineering and Law Program 


In addition to the combined bachelor's/master's programs that may be com- 
pleted in five years, the Universitv offers the integrated engineering and law 
program. The program provides an opportunity for very highly qualified high 
school students to follow an education path composed of a B.S. or B.A. degree 
in a SEAS field and then a J.D. degree, by assuring admission to the Law 


School's J.D. program for students who meet stated conditions. Detailed infor- 
mation on this program is available from the Office of Admissions 


Integrated Engineering and Medicine Program 


he l niversity offers an eight-year, integrated engineering and medicine pro- 
gram that provides an opportunity for very highly qualified high school students 
to earn a B.S. or B.A. degree in a SEAS field and th 


ар M.D. degree, by assur 
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ing admission to the 5 hool of Medicine and Health Sciences M.D. program for 


students who meet stated ‹ onditions. Detailed information is available from the 
Office of Admissions 


Honors Research Program 


l'o provide individualized research exp rience to academically gifted students, 
the School has established an Honors Research Program. A student who main 
tains a grade-point average ої 3.3 OI above or is admitted to the School with a 


combined SAT score of 1250 and a rank in the upper 10 percent oi his or her 


high school class is eligible for this program Participants attend an honors re 
search seminar and each works individually with a faculty member, perform 
ing à гевеаг‹ h projet t of mutual interest Students parti ipating in the program 
earn 3 credits per semester; a minimum o! 9 credits is needed to complete thi 
program. Upon written re juest by the student, 6 of these credits may be used as 
technical electives. Qua ified students interested in applying for the program 
should contact the honors research ‹ hairman of the department in whi h the 


} 


research is о be conduc ed 


Minor and Secondary Fields of Study 


School of Engineering and Applied Science students with majors other than sys 
tems engineering may graduate with a minor in operations research in addition 
to their major. Four courses are required for the minor: EMSE 101, 102, 154 oi 
173. and a fourth course selected from EMSE 135, 154, 1 1.179.162 Depend 
ing on the student’s major, additional credit hours beyond the minimum re 
quired for the major тау be necessary in order to complete the minor in opera 
tions research; students should consult their advisors before embarking upon 


the minor requirements. 

The Sc hool offers secondary fields of study in « omputer science, electrical en 
gineering, engineering analysis, and operations resear¢ h to students in other 
schools of the University. SEAS students are cautioned to consult their advisor 
and department chair betore ¢ nrolling in a secondary field of study in another 


school of the niversit 


Double Majors 


A student who completes the req iirements for two majors in SEAS may gradu- 
ate with a double major, provided the two majors are in different departments 
The student should consult advisors in the two departments and declare both 
majors on the appropriate form in the SEAS Student Records Office. 

A SEAS student may also pursue a set ond major in Columbian College of Arts 
and Sciences, and a CCAS student may pursue a sec ond major in SEAS, pro 
vided that permission has been obtained from the appropriate administrative 
office of eac h of the two s: hools 

A SEAS B.A. student may pursue à se ond major in the Elliott School of In- 
ternational Affairs, and an Elliott 5‹ hool student may pursue a sec ond major in 
SEAS, provided that the SEAS major leads to a B.A. and permission has been 
obtained from the appropriate administrative office of each of the two 5‹ hools. 

In all cases, degrees are earned from the home school, and students must com 
plete the major in their own school in order to graduate. 


3:2 Dual-Degree Programs Combining Liberal Arts and Engineering 


l'he School of Engineering and Applied Science has developed 3:2 dual-degree 
programs in liberal arts and engineering with the following accredited institu 


tions: Bowie State University, Gallaudet Univ: rsitv, University of Richmond, 
Hood College, Bridgewater College, St. Thomas Aquinus College, and Trinity 
College of Washington, D.C. 


Students initially enroll in the 3:2 dual-degree program at one of the above 
institutions and pursue a three-year course of studies covering social sciences, 
humanities, mathematics, physics, and chemistry, which helps the student de- 
velop broad cultural perspectives, analytic abilities, and communication skills. 
Students then follow a two-year program at the School of Engineering and Ap- 
plied Science. During this phase of study, students may specialize in any of the 
areas of engineering or computer science offered in the School’s regular four- 


year programs. Upon successful completion of the two-year program at George 
Washington University, students are awarded two baccalaureate degrees: a B.S. 
or В.А. from the first institution and a B.S. in engineering or computer science 
from GW. For further information on the 3:2 dual-degree programs, contact the 
admissions offices of the institutions listed above. 

In addition, SEAS participates in a 2:2 program with Richmond College in 
London, England. 


ELLIOTT SCHOOL OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Dean H. Harding 
Associate Deans H.L. Agnew, H. Feigenbaum 


The Elliott School of International Affairs offers graduate and undergraduate 
programs to prepare individuals for understanding and working in an increas- 
ingly globalized world. The historical roots of the Elliott School extend back to 
the establishment of the School of Comparative Jurisprudence and Diplomacy 
in 1898. In 1966, the School separated from the School of Government, Busi 
ness, and International Affairs to become an independent unit, the School of 
Public and International Affairs. In 1987, the name was changed to the School 
of International Affairs, and in 1988 the School was renamed in honor of Eve 
lyn E. and Lloyd H. Elliott. Lloyd Elliott was the President of The George Wash 
ington University from 1965 to 1988. 


The Degree of Bachelor of Arts 


The Elliott School offers programs leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts w ith 
majors in international affairs, Asian studies, Latin American studies, and Mid- 
dle Eastern studies. These programs provide a broad liberal arts education and 
depth in historical and contemporary issues in international affairs. The pro 
grams are interdisciplinary and multidisciplinary, combining courses offered 
through the School with courses offered by other 5‹ hools and departments of 
the University. 


General Requirements for the Degree 
Academic Work Load 


The normal academic work load for a full-time student is 15 ‹ redit hours. A full- 
time student not on probation may take a course load of up to 17 credit hours. 
A student with a strong academic record may take up to 18 credit hours with 
the approval of the dean (additional tuition « harges apply). Students on proba- 
tion are limited to 13 hours. Students doing internships or working are advised 


to reduce their course load. 


Scholarship Requirements 


In order to graduate, a student must have the following: (1) 120 ‹ redit hours of 
passing grades (courses in exercise and sport activities cannot be included in 
the required hours); and (2) a cumulative grade-point average of at least 2.0. 


Dean’s Honor List 


The name of every student who attains a 3.5 grade-point average in course work 
is placed on the Dean’s Honor List for that semester. Appearance on the list is 
limited to full-time students registered for a minimum of 12 credit hours in a 
given semester and to part-time students registered for a minimum of 12 credit 
hours over a period of two consecutive semesters, which may in¢ lude a 
summer term. 


Academic Standing 


A student whose cumulative grade-point average is less than 2.0 but at least 1.0 
any time after having attempted a minimum of 24 credit hours is placed on 
probation: “first probation” for the initial semester, “second probation” if 
continued on probation for a second semester. For part-time students and those 
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enrolled in summer sessions, a semester is interpreted to mean a time interval in 
which at least 12 credit hours have been attempted, A student on probation is 
limited to no more than 13 credit hours of course work per semester 

A student who resumes a cumulative grade-point average of 2.0 or more after 
a first or second semester on probation is removed from probationary status. 
Failure to resume a cumulative grade-point average of 2.0 after two successive 
semesters on probation results in suspension. The Dean's Council may continue 
à student on probation if satisfactory progress is demonstrated during the pro 
bation period. 

\ student whose cumulative grade-point average falls below 1.0 any time 
after having enrolled in a minimum of 24 credit hours as a student in the Elliott 
School will be suspended. 

Students who are suspended for poor scholarship may apply for readmission 
after the lapse of one fall OI spring semester. To be ‹ onside red for readmission, 
the student must submit evidence to the Dean’s Council of conduct during ab 
sence from the University which indicates that the student will profit from read 
mission, A student suspended twice for poor scholarship will not be readmitted 

Semester Warning—A student whose cumulativ 
than 2.0 after attempting a minimum of 12 credit 
warning at the end of the semester and is strongly advised to take corrective 


measures (e.g., limitation of course load to no more than 13 credit hours) 


grade-point average is less 
| 


е 
і I 
hours is placed on semester 


Inc ompletes 


Conditions under which the grade of J (Incomplete) may be assigned are described 
under University Regulations. Incomplete course work must be completed no 
later than one calendar year from the last day of the examination period of the 
semester or summer session in which the grade of ] was assigned. When work 
for the course is complete, the grade earned will be indicated in the form of I 
followed by the final grade. The indication of Jcannot be removed from the tran 
script. A grade of I that is not changed within this period automatically becomes 
in ЈЕ, The grade of I cannot be changed bv reregistering for the course at GW 
or by taking its equivalent elsewhere. In cases of well-documented extenuating 
circumstances, an instructor and a student may jointly petition the Dean’s 
Council for additional time in which to « omplete the work of the course. Such 


f+ 


nment of the grade of I 


petitions should be submitted within a vear of the assig 


Residence 


Students who do not study abroad must complete at least 60 of their final 90 
hours in residence to earn a degree in the School. Students approved for study 
abroad must « omplete at least 45 of their final 90 hours in the School. Note that 
in all cases a total of 60 credit hours in residence is required for Latin or special 
honors. Ex ept in special circumstances, at least 9 of the final 15 hours must be 
completed in residence 


Internships 


Internships offer students the opportunity to make practical use of the knowl- 
edge they acquire in the classroom. Undergraduates who have completed at 
least 30 credit hours and have a cumulative grade point average of at least 2.5 
are eligible to arrange internships for credit (to a total 
toward the degree). Academic work in the field of the internship is required. A 
zero-credit internship is also available. 

Internships are available in the private and pu 
responsible for locating their own internships; listings are posted in the GW 
Career Center. (Additional listings are posted in the Elliott School.) 


maximum of 6 credits 


blic sectors. Students are 
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Double Majors 


A student who completes the requirements of two majors in the Elliott School 
(for example, international affairs and Asian studies) may graduate with a dou 
ble major. Such a student should consult with an Elliott Schoo! advisor and 
officially declare both majors on the appropriate form available in the Student 
Services office 

Students may combine a major field in the Elliott School with a second major 
field offered by the Columbian College of Arts and Sciences or the School of 
Engineering and Applied Science, as long as the other major is toward a 
B.A. (majors in Communication and in the School of Media and Public Affairs 
are excluded). Permission for the second major must be obtained from the 


appropriate administrative office of the other schoo] 

Students in the Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, whether pursuing a 
B.A. or a B.S. major, may also take a second major in the Elliott School. Students 
in the School of Engineering and Applied Science pursuing a B.A. may take a 
second major in the Elliott School. Students wishing to pursue these options 
must request approval through the Elliott School Student Services office. Stu 
dents must complete all of their degree requirements for their major in their 
home school in order to graduate with a second major from the other school 


Regulations on Study Abroad 


Students are enc ouraged to travel and study abroad. Those w ishing to study 
abroad must consult their academic advisor and the studv-abroad advisor. A 
maximum of 45 credits may be transferred in from study abroad (work com 
pleted at the GW Madrid Program or GW summer courses at Al Akhawavn Uni 
versity in Morocco does not count toward this maximum). Students must secure 
the dean’s prior approval for any plan of study abroad if the credit earned is in 
tended to apply to the degree program in which they are registered. A catalogue 
or other description of the foreign institution or study program must be pre 
sented for consideration together with detailed des: riptions of the courses to be 
taken. See Study Abroad Programs | 


Pass/No Pass Option 


A student in the Elliott School of International Affairs who has a cumulative 
grade-point average of 2.5 or better may, with the ipproval of an advisor and the 
dean, take one course per semester and receive a grade of P, Pass. or NP. No Pass. 
which will be recorded on the student's trans ript but will not be reflected in 
the cumulative grade average. A student must sign up for such an option at the 
Student Services office within the first three weeks of classes. Under no cit 
cumstances may a student change irom pass/no pass status to graded status, от 
vice versa, after the end of the third week of the semest r. Required courses in 
the student's major (ex ept those in which the grade of P or NP is normally as 
signed) may not be taken on a pass/no pass basis. A transfer student mav not elect 
to take a course on a pass/no pass basis until the second semester of enrollment 
in the University. No more than six courses in which the grade of P or NP is as- 
signed will apply toward the degree, in« 


or NP is normally given 


uding courses in which the grade of P 


General Curriculum Requirements 


Moss quem requirements for all Elliott School students are listed 
elow. Requirements for the spe ific majors in international affairs, Latin Amer 


ican studies, Middle Eastern studies, and A i 


isian studies are outlined under the 


appropriate heading in Courses of Instruction 


For information on earning credit 
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by examination or waiv ing curriculum requirements, students should see their 
academic advisor in the Elliott School 

All students take (1) 6 credits of English composition; (2) 6 credits of math 
and/or science courses; (3) 9 credits of humanities and creative arts ‹ ourses; (4) 
16 credits of social science courses, including Econ 11-12: Hist 40 and 72: [Aff 
5; PSc 1; and one course chosen from Anth 2, 4; Geog 1, 2, 120; PSc 2: (5) 9 cred- 
its of courses relating to Western societies and cultures and 6 credits relating to 
non-Western societies and cultures (may include courses used to fulfill other gen- 
eral curriculum requirements); (6) 14—16 credits of a modern foreign language 
(through a second-year level of profit iency). All Elliott School majors require 
third-vear-level proficiency in a modern foreign language. Students should con- 
sult the program guidelines available from the Elliott School Office of Student 
Services before they choose courses to fulfill these requirements 


Dual Degree Program 


A dual degree program leading to the Bachelor of Arts and Master of Arts is 
available to Elliott School students. Students interested in the program should 
consult the director of academic advising and students services bv the end of 
the sophomore Veal 


Secondary Fields of Study 


Students can take a secondarv field of studv, such as business, economics. or 


languages, in other schools of the { niversity. Students from other schools of the 


University can take a secondary field of study in international affairs in the 


Elliott Sc hool of International Affairs. See an academic advisor in the Elliott 
School. 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE AND HEALTH SCIENCES 


Bachelor of Science in Health Sciences Degree Programs 


The School of Medicine and Health Sciences offers programs to prepare health 
sciences professionals in selected disciplines, emphasizing the interdependent 
roles of the network of professionals w ho constitute the health care team 

In addition to the Bachelor of Science in Health Sciences degree programs 
listed below, certificate programs are offered in several areas—some in con 
junction with degree programs, others freestanding, such as clinical laboratory 
science, emergency paramedic ine, and sonography 

All undereraduate health sciences programs are designed for upper-division 
transfer’ students; applicants must have completed a minimum of 60 credit 
hours of course work from an act redited postsecondary institution prior to ma 
triculation. 

Via distance education, the Bachelor of Si ience in Health Sciences degree 
may be earned with majors in ¢ linical management and leadership and clinical 
research administration (degree or certificate option). The didactic course work 
within the clinical laboratory science major and the concentration in emergency 
medical services management within the emergency health services major are 
also provided via distance education. Students must have specified hardware 
and software and meet the technical requirements outlined on the Distance 
Learning Programs website http: learn.gwumc.edu/hscidist/DE/te¢ hreq.htm. 

For specific information on the content and requirements ot the under- 
graduate degree programs that are described briefly below, contact the Office ol 
Admissions, Health Sciences Programs, School of Medicine and Health Sci- 
ences, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20037. 


Clinical Laboratory Science 


Clinical laboratory scientists perform and evaluate various laboratory proc edures 
to determine the absence, presence, extent, and basis of disease. As medic al 
investigators, program graduates perform ‹ omplex examinations on state-of-the- 
art instruments and computers in the areas of hematology, chemistry, micro- 
biology, immunology, and blood banking. 

Students applying to the 120-‹ redit-hour clinical laboratory science program 
must have satisfactorily completed 65 credit hours in specified general curricu- 
lum courses, complete a telephone interview, and submit letters of recommen- 
dation and an Essential Functions Acknowledgement Form. In addition to the 
65 credit hours of general curriculum courses, students must ‹ omplete 55 credit 
hours in the major, including the 15-credit-hour health sciences core and 41 
credit hours of specified pathology courses 


Emergency Health Services 


Emergency health services personnel may plan and organize programs, super- 
vise emergency department clinicians, assist in projects that require expertise 
in emergency medical procedures, and function in the network of information 
systems that is central to emergency care. 

All applicants to the emergency health services major must hold certification 
as an Emergency Medical Technician. Where applic able, the following records 
should be provided: proof of current participation in an emergency medical 
services system and photocopies of scores or certificates from national registry 
examinations or certifying board examinations. Before the first day of ‹ lasses, 
students admitted to the emergency paramedicine concentration must submit 
documentation from a physician attesting to their ability to satisfy the Functional 
Job Requirements of a Paramedic and must prov ide proof of immunizations as 
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required by the program prior to the first day of class. The program requires 126 
credit hours, including 60 prerequisite credit hours in specified general cur- 
riculum requirements, the 15-credit-hour health sciences core, and 51 credit 
hours specific to a selected concentration either in emergency paramedicine or 
EMS management. 


Clinical Management and Leadership 


The major in clinical management and leadership has been developed for health 
care professionals prepared at the associate's degree level (e.g., radiographers, res- 
piratory therapists, nurses, medical laboratory technicians) to broaden knowledge 
and experience in the management and leadership of health sciences services 
and develop pathways for career advancement. 

Applicants must submit documentation of an associate's degree or equiva- 
lent preparation in a health sciences discipline and current professional certi 
fication or other appropriate health science credential. The 123-credit-hour 
degree program includes 30 credit hours of general education courses, 15 credit 
hours in health sciences core courses, and 18 credit hours of health sciences 
courses specific to the major. 


Clinical Research Administration 


Clinical research administration is a large and expanding field that involves the 
processes in which products (drugs, devices, biologicals) and treatment protoi ols 
are developed for patient care. This major prepares health sciences professionals 
to participate in the science and business of developing these patient care prod- 
ucts and protoc ols. 

Applicants must submit documentation of completion of at least 60 credit 
hours of college-level course work and current professional certification or 
other appropriate health sciences credentials. The 124-credit-hour degree pro- 
gram includes 30 credit hours of general education courses, 15 credit hours in 
health sciences core courses, and 19 credit hours of health sciences courses 
specific to the major. 


Sonography 


Using ultrasound technology, diagnostic medical sonographers scan patients to 
obtain images that help physicians diagnose disease. Students in the bachelor's 
degree program develop competencies in at least four subspecialties of ultra- 
sound imaging. 

Students applying to the 128-credit-hour sonography program must have sat- 
isfactorily completed 60 credit hours in specified general curriculum require- 
ments, of which up to 48 hours may be credited from completion of an approved 
program in diagnostic radiology, nuclear medicine technology, radiation ther- 
apy technology, or diagnostic medical sonography, provided students hold or 
will hold current registration during the first semester of study at The George 
Washington University. In addition to the 15-credit-hour health sciences core, 
students must complete 53 credit hours of specified sonography courses. 


See Health Sciences in the course listings section for courses that pertain to 
a secondary field in that subject, offered by the School of Medicine and Health 
Sciences. A secondary field in emergency health services is offered as well. 


Joint Degree Programs Leading to the Doctor of Medicine 


In addition to the integrated Bachelor of Arts/Doctor of Medicine program de- 
scribed under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, the School of Medicine 
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and Health Sciences offers an early selection program intended to give talented 
and committed students early assurance of admission to the M.D. program. 5tu 
dents of exceptional promise are ‹ hosen for the early selection program at the 
end of their sophomore year and are expected to modify their planned cur- 
riculum for the junior and senior years toward more creative and difficult 
course choices. Early assurance of admission is planned to prov ide students 
the freedom to pursue a rigorous liberal education, while completing minimal 
premedical requirements without concern for the grade-point average. Specific 
details about the early selection program are available through the Office of 
Admissions of the School of Medicine and Health Sciences 


è 


{ 
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SCHOOL OF PUBLIC HEALTH AND HEALTH SERVICES 


The School of Public Health and Health Services offers a Bachelor of Science 
degree with majors in exercise science and in athletic training through the De- 
partment of Exercise Science. The degree programs each require a minimum of 
124 credit hours. Pertinent regulations appearing under Columbian College of 
Arts and Sciences apply to undergraduates in the School of Public Health and 
Health Services. 

The general curriculum courses common to the two majors in the degree pro- 
gram are 42—44 credit hours, including Engl 9 and 10 or 11; Psyc 1; Math 51 
Stat 53; BiSc 3—4 or 13-14; PubH 190; one course chosen from SpHr 11 or Comm 
40, 41, 42; two courses chosen from Engl 51—52, 61—62, 71-72; three social sci- 
ence courses chosen from AmSt, Anth, Econ, Geog, Hist, Phil, Psyc, or Soc 


Athletic Training 

The athletic training major is accredited by the Commission on Accreditation 
of Allied Health Education Programs. Graduates are prepared to take the Na- 
tional Athletic Training Association Board of Certification Examination. 

In addition to the general curriculum courses listed above, required courses 
in the athletic training major are 80—82 credit hours: ExSc 50, 102, 109, 125, 126, 
134, 137, 141, 145 or 146, 151, 152, 154—55, 158, 159, 160, 161 (12 credits), 168, 
169, 171; 2 credits of ExSA courses; and 5-7 elective credits 


Exercise Science 
The exercise science major requires the general curriculum courses listed 
above, an exercise science core, courses in the concentration, and electives as 
necessary to complete the degree program. 

The 44-credit exercise science core consists of ExSc 50, 103, 109, 134, 140, 
151, 152, 154—55, 158, 171, 175; and 2 credits of ExSA courses. 


Health and Fitness Concentration—27 credit hours: ExSc 107, 121, 123, 138; 
PubH 192; a designated offering of ExSc 101; and three courses chosen from 
ExSc 120, 125, 136, 145, 146, or designated offerings of ExSc 101. 


Pre-Health Professional Concentration—28 credit hours chosen in accordance 
with the intended professional field. For those preparing to apply to a physical 
therapy program: ExSc 159, 168, 169; Phys 1-2; Chem 11—12. For those prepar- 
ing to apply to nursing, physician assistant, or M.D. programs: ExSc 159; Phys 
1-2; Chem 11-12, 151-52, 153-54 


See the entries for Exercise Science and for Public Health in the course list- 
ings section for courses that pertain to secondary fields in exercise science, 
health and fitness, coaching, and public health offered by the School of Public 
Health and Health Services. 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


The following section provides listings and descriptions of undergraduate 
courses offered by the departments of instruction and interdepartmental pro- 
grams. Degree requirements of departments and programs in Columbian College 
of Arts and Sciences and the Elliott School of International Affairs appear under 
the department or program heading; degree requirements of the School of Engi- 
neering and Applied Science, the School of Business and Public Management, 
and the School of Public Health and Health Services appear under the respec- 
tive school's section. 

The number of credit hours given for the satisfactory completion of a course is, 
in most cases, indicated in parentheses after the title of the course. Thus, a year 
course giving 3 credit hours each semester is marked (3—3), and a semester course 
giving 3 credit hours is marked (3). A credit hour may be defined as one 50-minute 
period of class work or one laboratory period a week for one semester 

Following most course descriptions is a parenthetical statement listing the 
semester (fall or spring) for which the course is scheduled. The term academic 
year is used only with two-semester courses and indicates that the first half of 
the course is to be offered in the fall semester and the second half in the spring 
semester. Not all offerings for the summer sessions are listed in this Bulletin. 
Students should consult the Summer Sessions Announcement for additional 
summer offerings. Schedules of Classes are published for the fall and spring 
semesters to prov ide information concerning the time of course offerings 

The courses as listed here are subject to change. The University reserves the 
right to withdraw any course announced or to change the course fees shown. 


Key to Abbreviations 


lhe following abbreviations are used for course designations. (The list excludes 
designations for courses limited to students in the School of Medicine and 
Health Sciences.) 


Accy Accountancy Educ Educational Leadership 
AmSt American Studies ECE El ical and Computer 
Anat Anatomy Engineering 
Anth Anthropology EMda Electronic Media 
ApSc Applied Science EHS Emergency Health Services 
Arab Arabi EMSE Engineering Management and 
AH Art History Systems Engineering 
ArTh Art Therapy Engl English 
Astr Astronomy EFL English as a Foreign Language 
Bioc Biochemistry EnRP Environmental and Resource 
BiSc Biological Sciences Policy 
BmSc Biomedical Sciences Epid Epidemiology 
Bios  Biostatistics EMBA Executive Master of Business 
BAdm Business Administration Administration 
Chem Chemistry ExSA Exercise and Sport Activities 
Chin Chinese ExSc Exercise Science 
CE Civil Engineering Film Film Studies 
Clas Classical Studies Fina Finance 
CCAS  Columbian College of Arts FA Fine Arts 
and Sciences ForS Forensic Sciences 
Comm Communication Fren French 
CSci Computer Science Gnet Genetics 
Cnsl Counseling Geog Geography 
5 Earth and Environmental Ger German Language and 
Sciences Literature 


Econ Economics Grek Greek 
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HSci 
HSMP 


Hebr 
Hist 
HomP 
Honr 
HDev 
HRD 
HmS« 
HmSr 
Hmn 
тти 
IAff 
IBus 
Ital 
Japn 
Jour 
Kor 
Latn 
Law 
Ling 
Mgt 
Mktg 
MBAd 


Math 
MAE 


Micr 
Onco 


MStd 
Mus 
NSc 

NeuS 

OrSc 
Path 

PStd 
Phar 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Health Sciences 


lealth Services Management 
and Policy 

Hebrew 

History 

Iominid Paleobiolo 

Ionors 


Human Development 
{штап Resource Deve 


Iuman Sciences 


{штап Services 
Humanities 
Immunology 


International Affairs 


International Business 
Italian 
Japanese 
Journalism 
Korean 
Latin 
Law 
Linguistics 
Management Science 
Marketing 

{aster of Business 
Administration 
Mathematics 
Mechanical and Aerospace 
Engineering 


Microbiology 


Molecular and Cellular 
Oncology 

Museum Studies 
Music 


Naval Science 
Neuroscience 
Organizational Sciences 
Pathology 

Peace Studies 


Pharmacology 


Explanation of Course Numbers 


Courses numbered 1—100 are planned for students 


Phil 
Phys 
Phyl 
PCm 
PMgt 
PPsy 
PS« 
Port 
PsyD 
Psyc 
PAd 
PubH 
PPol 
Rel 
Rom 
SEAS 


SMPA 


SLP 
Slav 


Soc 
Span 
SpEd 
SpHr 

Stat 

SMPP 


TrEd 
TCom 
TrDa 
TStd 
Univ 
Viet 
WLP 


WStu 
Ydsh 


*hilosophy 


*hvsics 

Physiology 

Political Communication 
litical Management 
'olitical Psychology 


'olitical 5cienct 
'ortuguest 
'rofessional Psycholo 
*sychology 

ublic Administration 
Public Health 

ublic Polic 


xeligion 


Romance Literature 


School of Engineering and 
Applied Science 

School of Media and Public 
Affairs 


Service-Learning Program 
Slavic Languages and 
Literatures 

Sociology 

Spanish 
Special Education 
Speet h and Hearing 
Statistics 

Strategic Management 
and Public Policy 
Teacher Education 
Telecommunication 
Theatre and Dance 
Tourism Studies 
University 

Vietnamese 

Women and Leadership 
Programs 

Women’s Studies 


Yiddish 


in the freshman and sopho 


more years. With the approval of the advisor and the dean, they may also be 
taken by juniors and seniors. In certain instances, they may be taken by grad 
uate students to make up undergraduate deficiencies or as prerequisites to 


advanced courses, but they may not be taken for graduate credit. 

Courses numbered 101—200 are planned for students in the junior and senior 
years. Except for accountancy courses, they may be taken for graduate credit 
only upon the approval of the dean and the instructor at the time of registration 
Such approval is granted only with the provision that students must complete 


additional work to receive graduate credit 


101-200 тау not be taken for graduate credit. 

Courses numbered 201-300 are planned primarily for graduate students 
They are open, with the approval of the instructor, to qualified seniors; they are 
not open to other undergraduates. Qualified seniors in the School of Business 
and Public Management registering for these courses must have a 3.0 average, 
the prior approval of the department chairman who is responsible for the grad 


uate course, and the prior approval of the dean. Nondegree students who have 


Accountancy courses numbered 


not completed a bachelor's degree may not enroll in graduate courses offered by 
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the School of Business and Public Management. A few courses are numbered in 
the 400s and 600s to set them apart for various administrative reasons; these 
courses are generally analogous to courses numbered in the 200s 

Courses numbered 301—400 in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences and 
the School of Engineering and Applied Science are limited to graduate students, 
but they are primarily for doctoral candidates. Courses numbered 301—400 in 
the School of Business and Public Management are primarily for doctoral stu 
dents; the courses are open to selected master’s students upon approved peti 
tion. In the Graduate School of Education and Human Development courses 
numbered 301—400 are limited to graduate students with master’s degrees from 
accredited institutions. 

Courses numbered 701 and 721 represent an ongoing program of curriculum 
innovation at GW. The 701 number is used to designate experimental courses 
taught by individual faculty members. The 721 number designates innovative 
interdepartmental courses. The 751 number is used to list courses sponsored 
jointly by two or more schools. Courses numbered in the 770s and 780s are 
taught by scholars who hold appointments as University Professors. The 700 
numbers do not indicate the level of difficulty. Courses in this series range from 
freshman-level offerings to classes designed for seniors and graduate students 
Unless the course description ір the Schedule of Classes indicates that there are 
prerequisites or that an interview with the instructor is required prior to regis 
tration, 700 courses are open to all interested students, subject to their advisor's 
approval and the rules of the respective schools 


ACCOUNTANCY 


Professors C.M. Paik, D.R. Sheldon, W.R. Baber, K.R. Kumar, S.H. Kang 
issociate Professors L.G. Singleton, K.E. Smith (Chair), L.C. Moersen, F.W. Lindal 
M. Yahya-Zadeh 


Assistant Professors C.L. Jones, R.L. Tarpley, L. Liang 


See the School of Business and Public Management for the program of study leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Accountancy 


51 Introductory Financial Accounting (3) Kumar 


Basic knowledge of financial accounting concepts and standards as an essential 
int of private investment 


part of the decision-making process for the manag 


and for business and government organizations. S is BAdm 51. Prerequi 
site: sophomore standing Fall and spring 
52 Introductory Managerial Accounting (3) Staff 


Basic knowledge of managerial accounting concepts, procedures, analyses, and 


internal reports as an essential part of the decision-making process for public and 
private-sector organizations. Same as BAdm 52. Prerequisite: Accy/BAdm 51 
(Fall and Spring) 

110 Financial Statement Analysis (3 Kumar 
Introduction to the analysis and interpretation of corporate financial statements 
within the context of a company’s industry and econ 
flow analysis, profitability and risk analysis, accou 
casting and performance analysis, elements of equity 
perspectives of creditors. Prerequisite: Accy/BAdm 51 

121 Intermediate Accounting I (3) 
Accounting principles underlying the preparation of financial statements and 


their application in the measurement and reporting of selected balance sheet 


items and related revenue and expense recognition; accounting for receivables, 
inventories, fixed assets, intangible assets, and liabilities. Prerequisite: Accy 51 
(Spring) 

122 Intermediate Accounting II (3 Singleton 
Accounting for stockholders’ equity, earnings per share, debt and equity in 


vestments, income taxes, pensions and other postretirement benefits, leases 


112 


161 


181 


190 


192 


193 


accounting changes, statement ої ¢ ash flows, financial statement analysis and 
disclosure. Prerequisite: Accy 121 Fall 
Business Law: Contracts, Torts, and Property (3) Moersen 


Essential le inciples of contracts torts, and property, including trust ind 


estates. leases, professional liability, and the Uniform ( ommercial Code. Same 
as SMPP 105. Prerequisite: Ассу BAdm 51 (Fall) 

Business Law: Enterprise Organization (3) Moerse 
The legal aspects of organizing financing, and operating an enterprise: agency 
partnerships, corporations securities regulation, insurance, secured credit fi 


nancing, and commercial paper. Same as SMPP 106. Prerequisite: Accy/BAdm 51 


{Sp у 

Business Law: Regulatory Environment of Business (3) Kant 
General overview of the legal system, role of law, and business regulation 
Specific business applications ini lude administrative law, antitrust, emplo 
ind. consumer obligations, securities regulation, international law. Same 
SMPP 104 (Fall and spring) 


Federal Income Taxation (3) 
4 study of federal income tax concepts, in¢ luding what shall be taxed, and 
when. and at what rate. Taxable entities, income measurement the use of di 
ferent tax rates for different types of income and the use of the tax laws to moti 
vate taxpayer behavior to at hieve economic goals. Prerequisite: Accy 5 
(Fall) 

Auditing 
A study of generally accepted auditing standards, accepted professional a idit 


(3) Staff 
ing practices and proc edures, and governmental auditing standards, including 
reviewing and evaluating financial controls, auditing finan ial statements, and 
testing financial data of manual and computer based accounting systems Pre 
requisite: Accy 12 (Fall) 

Accounting Systems (3) Staff 
Introduction to the design and operation of accounting systems and data 


management controls. Principles and applications of internal control applicable 
to manual and automated accounting systems. Prerequisite: Accy 101, 122 
(Fall) 

Special Topics (3) Staff 
Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching methods. Prerequisite 
department approval 

Advanced Financial and Tax Accounting (3) Smith 
Accounting for partnerships and corporations. Formation, operation and liqu 


dation of each type of entity, including corporate combinations. Both financia 


and tax accounting for each type of transaction. Prerequisite: Accy 121, 161 
(Spring) 
Advanced Managerial Accounting (3 Baber 


Techniques and practices that foster an informed use of finan ial information 
for planning, resource allocation, performance evaluation, and control pur 
poses. Integration of concepts from other disciplines, especially economics 
quantitative methods, behavioral science, and business policy and strategy. Pri 
marilv taught using case method. Prerequisite: Accy 52 (Spring) 


196 Financial Accounting Capstone (3) Kumar 


Synthesis and application of knowledge of financial accounting to specific con 
texts, using the perspectives of the preparer and user of financial statements 


Prerequisite: senior status (Fall) 

199 Independent Study (3 Staff 
Assigned topics. Admission by permission of the department chair Fall and 
spring) 


AFRICANA STUDIES 


Committee on Africana Studies 

J.A. Miller (Director), A. Alexander, N. Blyden, A. Brooks, Y. Captain, R. Grinker, J 
Hampton, J. Horton, J. James, M. Jones, K Lornell, D. Moshenber 1 P Palmer, J. Vlach 
G. Wald, A. Zimmerman 


Minor in Africana studies—Offered through Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
the interdisciplinary minor consists of 21 credit hours, inc luding a four-course core of 


AN STUDIES 113 


Anth 178, AmSt/Hist 173, Hmn 7, and either Hist 116 or Anth 181, plus three additional 
courses selected either from African or African American courses, as listed below. Spe- 


cial topics or 700 courses that pertain may be selected with approval of the advisor 


AmSt/Hist 173 African American History 
Anth 170 Cultures of the Caribl 
Anth 178 Culture f Africa 
Anth 181 African Roots from Australopithecus to Zimbabwe 
Engl 73 4 Literature of Black Amer 
Engl 169 Ethnicity and Place American Literature 
Engl 174 African American Literature 
Geog 164 Geography of Afri 
Hist 116 A Historv of Africa 
Hist 174 Speci \/тїс‹ im H 
Hist 184 Civil War nst tio 
Hmn African Hum 
[Aff 93 lrica: Problems and Prospects 
Phil 125 Philosophy of ide 
PSc 182 African Interna 
PSc 186 U.S. Policies Toward Sub-Saharan Africa 
SOC 179 Race and Mir rity Re latons 


AMERICAN STUDIES 


Professors B.M. Mergen, LM. Vlach, J.O. Horton, R.W. Longstreth, J.A Miller, P.M. 
Palmer (Chair) 

Associate Professors T.A. Murphy, M. McAlister 

Assistant Professor C. Heap 

Adjunct Associate Professor E. Mayo 


issociate Professorial Lecturers R.D. Wagner, O. Ridout 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in American studies—The following requirements must 
be fulfilled 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 


2. Prerequisite courses—AmSt 71-72 or Hist 71-72 or equivalent 
3 


Required courses in related areas—Two semesters of fore language or placement 
into a Level Three foreign language by examination; also, one course about a foreign cul- 
ture selected from the CCAS list of foreign cultures or approved by the Department 

4. Requirements for the major—two 100-level U.S. history courses (one with a signifi- 


cant focus on the pre-20th century, the other primarily focused on the 20th century); AmSt 
168, 179—180, and five courses in the student's concentration. Areas of concentration are 


ban and regional spaces; and 


a) diversity and difference; b) the built environment and 
с) cultural analysis. A list of appropriate courses for each concentration is maintained by 
the department At least two of the five courses in the area of concentration must be cross- 


listed in American studies 
In all cases of AmSt courses that are cross-listed with other University departments, 
students may register for the course in either department. With 


upper-level courses may be used to fulfill group requirements, including Topics courses 


pproval, other pertinent 


оп appropriate subjects 


Special Honors—For Special Honors in American studies, a major must meet the spe- 
cial honors requirements stated under University Regulations, be recommended by the 
faculty, and receive a grade of A on the senior paper, which is written as part of AmSt 180. 


Minor in American studies—Required: 18 credit hours of 100-level courses, including 
AmSt 167 or 168, and two 100-level U.S. history courses, one of which is focused pri- 
marily on pre-20th century and the other primarily on 20th-century material 


50 Washington, D.C.: History, Culture, and Politics (3 Staff 
Introduction to interdisciplinary methods of studying the contemporary city. 
Major problems of metropolitan life, past and present, analyzed by faculty and 
community leaders. Emphasis on experiential team projects. Same as Hist 50. 
(Fall) 
71-72 Introduction to American Studies (3-3) Mergen, Murphy, Palmer, McAlister 
Themes and issues in American civilization since Colonial times, with empha- 
sis on their contemporary importance (Academic year) 


168 


17‹ 


180 


MERICA 11 
Women іп the United States (3—3 Harrison, Murphy 
Survey Ol women s experience 1 U.S. history, the way gender has organized re 
lations of power, and the impact of race, region, class, and ethnicity on women 
ind on gende les. Same as Hist/WStu 139-40 (Academic year 
Explorations in Historical Geography (3 Staff 
Examination of selected themes in the cultural geography of the United State 
over the course of its history, in relation to an overview of the hist rical geog 
raphy of the country. same as Geog 144 (Spring) 
Folk Arts in America (3) Vlacł 
L€ n od ving, ironwork, decorative painting, weaving, and ther 
crafts. Same as AH 145 
Material Culture in America (3) Vlach 
Review and analvsis of the cultural messages embedded in our materia I 
lin Consideration of a range of humanly created artifacts, ranging from 
pecific objects to vast landscapes. Same as Anth 130 
Introduction to Folklore (3) Vlach 
Survev of the forms of folk expression, including verbal art, music, dance, and 
material culture. Examination of the materials and methods of folklore геѕеагсі 
Same as Anth 192 
l'hemes in U.S. Cultural History (3 Mergen, McAlister 
An ation of the special ideas, values, and modes of expression that have 
mad erican life distinctive, as revealed through a variety of sources, in 
cluding fiction, popular media, photography and the arts, and materi al culture 
Mav be repeated for credit provided the topic differs. Same as Hist 167 
Cultural Criticism in America (3) McAlister, Heaj 
A variety of approaches t cultural criticism, encompassing the nature of aes 
thetic accomp ishment as well as the cial contexts that alter and enrich the 
shape of cult iral expression rhe significance of culture to politics, sot ial life 
nt of individual and collective identities. Limited to majors 


and the de velopn 


Fall and spring 


? U.S. Social History (3—3 Horton, Stott 


AmSt 171: Daily life, institutions, intellectual and artistic achievements of the 
in era, 1607-1861. AmSt 172: The urban—industrial era from 1861 to 


15 

present. Same as Hist 171-72 Academic year) 

African American History (3) Alexander 
Same as Hist 173 

Special Topics in African American History (3 Horton 
Concentration on specific issues central to the African American experience 


Consult the Schedule of Classes for issues to be addressed. Same as Hist 174 
(Spring 
American Architecture (3-3) Longstreth 


Stylistic properties, form and type characteristics, technological developments 


and urbanistic patterns are ntroduced as a means of interpretation of historic 


meaning. Buildings are an zed both as artifacts and as signifiers of social 
cultural, and economic tendencies. AmSt 175: 1600-1860; AmSt 176: 1860 
present. Same as AH 176 and 191 (Academic year) 

Practicum in American Studies (3 Staff 


7 


For American studies majors in their senior year. Supervised ass 


ignments in 


public or private agencies engaged in the investigation, interpr 


conservation of the social, material, and expressive elements that constitute 


American culture. Biwee y seminar on Campus (Fall 
Proseminar in American Studies (3) Stafl 
For American studies majors in their senior vear. Directed research and writin 


in preparation for public symposium at the end of the academic vear 


Spring 

Black Women in U.S. History (3) Alexander 
Same as Hist/WStu 185 

U.S. Urban History (3 Stott, Heap 


History of American urban 
focusing on transitions fr 


ife and culture from the colonial era to the present, 


m pre-industrial to industrial and post-industrial 


forms. The social and spatial configuration of U.S. cities, and the urban politics 
of race, class, and gender. Same as Hist 186 (Fall) 


’ Building Cities (3) McGrath 


Same as Geog 18 


192 The American Cinema (3 Mergen 
History and criticism of Ameri The tudent to 
recognize and evaluate cinem es, t learly in 


in culture 


writing, and to understand the role of films in 


Same as AH 192 Spring 

193 Archaeology Field/Laboratory Research (3 Brooks 
Same as Anth 113 

194 Historical Archaeology (3 Staff 
Same as Anth 18 

195 Independent Study (1 to 3) Staff 


directed research or 


Open to a limited number of American studies majors 


as an interns! with a Wa igton museum or historical ety. Approval of 
advisor required Fall and spring 

197 Oral History and Interview Techniques (3) Mergen 
Introduction to theory and practice of obtaining and historical data 


iblished works in oral his 


through recorded interv Examination of major | 


tory. Particular attention to ongoing oral history projects in the Washington 
area. Same as Anth/Hist 197 (Summer 
198 Special Topics (3) Staff 


May be repeated for credit provided the topic differs. Admission by permission 


of instructor 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


Professors A.S. Brooks (Chair), C.J. Allen, J.M. Vlach, D. Gow, B. Wood, J.C. Kuipers, B.D 
Miller, D. Bell, R.R. Grinker, W.J. Frawley 

Issistant Professors A. Balkansky, S.C. Lubkemann, B.G. Richmond 

Adjunct Associate Professor P.]. Cressey 


Professorial Lecturers D.H. Ubelaker, R. Potts, G. Teleki 
1] Lecturers D.W. von Endt, J. Love 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers J.P. Homiak, J. Humphrey 


issociate Professor 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in anthropology—The following requirements must be 
fulfilled 


1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
) › } | 


Prerequisite courses—Anth 1, 2, 3, and 4 


3. Required courses in other areas—(a) two-year iciency in French, German, Rus- 


uage approved by the Anthropology Department) 


(b) 6—12 credit hours of course work in related departme 


Sian, or Spanish (or another lar 


ipproved by the advisor 


»nomics, history, political 


, 
Recommended for sociocultural emphasis are courses іт 


Science, рѕу‹ hology, religion, and sociology; for archaeologic al emphasis courses in 


American studies, art history, geography, geology, and history; for emphasis in biolog 


n linguistic 


ical anthropology, courses in anatomy and biological sciences; for 


anthropology, courses in linguistics and in speech and hearing. Courses in statistics are 


strongly recommended for all anthropology majors 

+. Requirements for the major—In addition to the four prerequisite courses, 24—36 
credit hours in anthropology courses, including Anth 198 and at least one course from 
each of the following five categories aspects of culture (courses numbered in the 150s 
as well as 117, 121, 191, 192, and 193); linguistics (courses numbered in the 1605); eth- 


nology (courses numbered in the 170s); biological anthropology (courses numbered in the 


ed seniors 


140s); and archaeology (courses numbered in the 180s and 113, 114, 115). Quali 
may enroll in 200-level seminar courses with the permission of the instructor. See the Grad- 
uate Programs Bulletin. Up to 6 credit hours of ethnographic or archaeological field school 
credit may be acc epted and applied toward the major, if approved by the department, and 
majors are encouraged to participate in such programs. Opportunities are available for field 
and laboratory research, both within the department and as internships in the Washington 
area. Credit for such work (not to exceed one quarter ої the student's total sex ond-group 
credit hours in anthropology) may be granted through registration in Anth 195 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in archaeology An interdepartmental major offered by 
the Anthropology Department in cooperation with the Fine Arts and Art History Depart- 
ment. The following requirements must be fulfilled 


116 ANTHROPOLOGY 


1. The general requirements stated under ( olumbian College of Arts and Sciences 


2. Required courses in other areas: se ond-year proficiency in Fre nch, German, Latin 


Greek, or a Near Eastern language. Further 1 аре study is strongly encouraged. Since 
graduate study in archaeology usually involves broader preparation ind requires knowl 
edge of at least one classical and one modern language, students intending to pursue 


graduate study should consult with the departmental advisor as early as pos ible in thei 
undergraduate progr 


3. Required courses in the majo! Anthropological archaeology Anth 3 and 12 addi 
tional hours chosen from anthropology courses numbered in the 180s or 113; at least 3 
hours must be in New World archaeology (182, 185, 186) and at least 3 hours must be In 


Old World archaeology (181, 183, 184, 188) tudents are urged to take 3 hours of агсһа‹ 
ological fieldwork, such as Anth 114 or 115. Classical archaeology 6 hours chosen from 
AH 111, 112, 155. Ancient Civilizations—15 hours chosen from AH 101, 102, 147; ( las 71 
72, 107, 108, 113, 170; and Hist 107, 108, 109, 110; at least 3 hours mu t be taken in each 


discipline (classics, ar torv. historv). Electives—3 to 12 hours of additional courses 


or other related courses in anthropo ogy, art, classi and history 


from the above 


Bachelor of Science with a major in biological anthropology The following require 


ments must be fulfilled 

1. The general requirements stated under ( olumbian College of Arts and Sciences 

2. Prerequisite courses Anth 1, 2, 3, and 4; BiSc 13—14 

3. Required courses—12 ‹ redit hours in biological anthropology and Paleolithic аг‹ hae 
ology (Anth 114, 140-149, 181, 183); 8 credit hours of approved 100 level BiSc courses 
a minimum of 3 credit hours in a related natural or physical science or mathematics; 6 credit 
hours of sociocultural or linguistic anthropology (all other Anth courses except those in 


the 180s). The major in biological anthropology ma 
the major in anthropology 


not be pursued in conjunction with 
f 


Special Honors—For Spec ial Honors in anthropology archaeology, or biological an 
thropology, a major must meet the special honors requirements stated under University 
Regulations, register for 3 credit hours of Anth 195, Undergraduate Resear h, and write a 
paper of special distinction arising out of a program of directed reading or research. Stu 


dents must confer with an advisor before beginning the work 


› 1 ЧА? 


Minor in general anthropology—21 credit hours are required, including Anth 1, 2, 3, 4 
198, and two additional courses in anthropology, which must be taken in different sub 


disciplines. For the purposes of this minor, the department's courses may be divided into 
pur] | i l int 


subdisciplines as follows: biological anthropology—courses in the 140s; archaeology 
courses in the 180s and 113; anthropological linguistics—courses numbered in the 160s; 
sociocultural anthropology—all other 100-level courses, with the exception of Anth 195 
and 196, in which the topic is variable 

Minor in archaeology—18 credit hours are required, including Anth 3, four courses 
chosen from courses in the 180s and 113; an approved field or research course or a fifth 
course chosen from the preceding list 

Minor in biological anthropology—16—19 credit hours are required, including Anth 1 
and 9 credits chosen from Anth 140-149; an approved field or research cour: 


proved course or course sequence in à related field (including biological sciences, geol 
ogy, psychology, statistics, and certain other disciplines) 
7y—18 credit hours 
and 198; one course in ethnography (Anth 170-179); 
or methods (Anth 117, 121, 150-159, or 191-193) 

Minor in cross-cultural communication—18 credit hours are required, including Anth 
2 or 4, 161, 162; Anth 150 or 159; one course in ethnography (Anth 170—179); one course 
chosen from Anth 153, 154, 155, 158, 163, 168, 169, 192, or 193 


Minor in sociocultural anthropolo 


> required, including Anth 2 


' courses in aspects of culture 


With permission, à limited number of graduate courses in the department may be taken 
for credit toward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for course 


listings 


1 Biological Anthropology (4) Richmond and Staff 
Survey of human evolution, genetics and physical variation, and primatology 
Regular laboratory exercises. Laboratory fee, $40 Fall and spring 

2 Sociocultural Anthropology (3) Allen, Grinker, Miller 


Survey of the world's cultures, illustrating the principles of cultural behavior 
(Fall and spring) 


) Archaeology (3) Balkansky, Cline, Brooks 


Introduction to archaeological survey and excavation techniques and laboratory 


methods of dating and analysis. Brief history of archaeology and survey of world 
prehistory. Films and laboratory exercises Fall and spring 


+ Language in Culture and Society (3 Kuipt 


Comparison and analysis of how cultures use language to communicate. Th« 
relationship of language to issues of human nature, gender, race, class, artisti 
expression and power Laboratorv fee, $20 opring 

| Archaeology Field/Laboratory Research (3) Brooks, Cressey 


Field and/or laboratory techniques and interpreta n. Topics may include 


excavation methods, recording photography, preservation, stratigraphy and 
environmental reconstruction typology ceramic analysis, use—wear analysis 


and spatial analysis. Specific research area and topics announced in the Sum 


mer Sessions Announcement. Same as AmSt 193 (Summer 

114 Paleoanthropological Field Program (3 or 6 Brooks 
Intensive course on field research in paleoanthr: pology, including excavation 
methods, identification and analysis of materials, paleoecology, archaeology 
and human anatomy. Conducted at selected sites in Eurasia, Africa, or Aus 
tralia. Visits to comparative sites and collections in the region Summer 

115 Mesoamerican Field Program (3 or 6) Balkansk3 
Archaeological field study in Mexico or Central America. For specific location 
and focus, see the Summer Sessions Announcement summer 

117 Methods in Sociocultural Anthropology (3 Grinker, Kuipers 


Approaches to field research. Conceptual bases and biases in the delineation of 


problems and in the selection, analysis, and organization of data. Students will 
design and carry out their own field projects in the Washington area. Prerequi 
site: Anth 2 (Spring) 

121 The Anthropology of Gender: Cross-Cultural Perspectives (3 Bell and Staff 
Same as WStu 121 

130 Material Culture in America (3 Vlach 
Same as AmSt 160 

141 Functional and Developmental Musculoskeletal Anatomy (3 Richmond 
Human anatomy focusing on the musculoskeletal system. Biomechanics and 
development of muscle and skeletal tissue; craniofacial growth and develop- 


146 


148 


ment; and the functional morphology of chewing, vocalization, and locomotion 


' of anatomy is required. Laboratory fee, $50. Prerequisite 


No prior knowl 
Anth 1 (Fall) 

Human Evolutionary Anatomy (3 Wood and Staff 
The structure 


а function of human anatomy, as ‹ ympared to our closest rei 
atives, the great apes Using this « omparative approach, the course investigates 


a 


the fossil record of human evolution, with an er 


phasis on reconstructir 
tionships, function, behavior, and adaptation in fossil hominids. Prerequisite 
Anth 1 Spring) 

Forensic Anthropology Laboratory (2) Ul 
Identification of human skeletal remains by body part, age, sex, race, : 


vidual disease or trauma history; study of skeletal variation in modern 


recent populations. Taught at the Smithsonian. Corequisite: Anth 146 
(Spring) 
Human Variation (1) Ubelaker 


An overview of human variation, with special emphasis on the skeleton. In 


cludes } 


f physical anthropolo population variation 
raphy, growth, paleo 


2. Prerequisite: Anth 1 


archaeological recovery of human remains, | 


pathology, and forensic anthropology. Same as Anat 


corequisite for undergraduates: Anth 145 (Spring 

Hominid Evolution (3 Wood 
Che fossil record of hominid evolution considered in the light of evolutionary 
theory. Brief review of the earlier human antecedents, with concentration on the 
Pleistocene remains. Laboratory fee, $40. Prerequisite: Anth 1 Fall 
Primatology (3) Staff 
Physical and behavioral characteristics of the various primate groups and their 
relationship to human physical and lution. Prerequisite: Anth 1 


(Fall) 


149 Topics in Biological Anthropology (3 Wood and Staff 
l'opic announced in the Schedule of Cla Instru ill be drawn from GW 
facultv and Smithsonian Institution staff. May be repeated fo credit if topic 
vari« 

150 Human Rights and Ethics (3 Bell and Staff 
Issues of basic human rights and their violati n bv different culture tate ind 
organizations. Су cide, ecocide, abuse )I Г i yf ethnicit reli OI 
imilar fact ind the treatment of those seek n.R ts of informant 
ind groug tudi thropological research. P i Anth 2 
oprin 

151 Development Anthropology (3 Lubkemann 
l'he impact of the world economy or nonindustrial societi« \па f th 
role of anthropology n international development programs aimed at alle t 
ing problems in the Third World. Prerequisite Anth 2 Fal 

152 Cultural Ecology Balkansk 
Basic principles ої t iltural ecologv. Human interact et stt 
b th past ind present emphasis on the application il prece 


to current environmental problem 
Psychological Anthropology (3 


l'he cross-cultural study of the relatioi p between culture and personalit 
Горі s include emotion, conceptions ne ell ntal health and iline 
sexuality, marriage and parenting, and ¢ nit р iobiological, cultura 
ecological and psychoanalytical theories ire examined. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or 


permission of instructor (Sprin ilternate vear 


154 Illness, Healing, and Culture (3) 
Introdu tion to medi al апіћгор‹ logy. What the record of human evolution ind 


prehistory te lls about human health; the epidemiolo f health and illness 
how different cultures define disease; understanding illness and healing 
tems cross-culturally; the political economy of illness; and the role of medi 
anthropology in health care and international de lopme 

155 Religion, Myth, and Magic (3) Allen 
Theories of religion developed by anthropologist urvey of world religions 


with emphasis on non Western soci religious processes and ¢ hange. Same 


as Rel 155 
156 Politics, Ethnicity, and Nationalism (3 Grinker 


Comparative an of political systems; politi yrocesst uch as factior 
alism, stvles of leadership, political ritual. Pre Lisite o 
f instructor (Fall, alternate years 

157 Kinship, Family, and Community (3 Bell. Grinker 
Cross-cultural analysis of how people form, maintain, and transform social 
groups and boundaries. Focus on how communities such as family, ethnic 


group, and nation are defined in moral tern 


58 Art and Culture (3) Aller 


emphasis on small-scale societies; influences 


The role of ar 
upon the artist ind beliefs and practices ass iated with art production Pre 
requisite Anth 2 or permi on of in 
159 Symbolic Anthropology (3 Allen 


The study of culture through the analysis of symbolic systems ncluding туї 
cosmologv, folklore, art tu politic iboli ind the symbolic study of 
kinship. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of instructor (Fall, alternate 
years 

161 Language, Culture, and Cognition (3 Kuiper 
The role of lang ge and culture in the reanization of human experie! в. В 
ginning with debat ibout linguistic relativity, the course exp! the wa 1 
guage use shapes cognition | practic 1 variety of culture | i ( l 
texts. Prerequisite: Anth 4. Laboratory fee, $20 Fall. alternate vear 

162 Ethnographic Analysis of Speech (3 Kuiper: 
Linguistic variation and change in discourse practices; social and political 
correlates of li Нс interaction; recordi tra ription, and analysis 
verbal interact rerequisite: Anth 4. Laboratory fee, $40. (Fall, alternate 
vears) 

163 Psycholinguistics (3 Frawley | 

| 


Same as Ling 102 


168 Language and Linguistic Analysis (3 Tyndall and Staff 


Same as Ling 101 (Spring) 

169 Special Topics in Linguistic Anthropology (3 Kuipers and Staff 
l'opic announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit pro 
vided the topic differs 

170 Cultures of the Caribbean (3 Staff 
Culture history and ways of life among the area’s various cultural groups up to 
the ethnographic present. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of instructor 

171 North American Native Peoples (3 Staff 
( omparative study of lt lian groups representative ої the different Culture area 
of the United State ind Canada. Conte mporary issues Involving indigenous 
groups, the wider society, and the state. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission 
instructor (Fall, alternate years) 

2 Cultures of Central and South America (3) Allen 
Culture history and ways of life in a selected region of Central or South Amer 
ca. Regional focus to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. Pre requisite 


Anth 2 or permission of instructor Fall 
Cultures of the Pacific 
Culture history and ways of life among native peoples of Melanesia, Micronesia 


and Polynesia. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of instructor 


174 Cultures of Southeast Asia (3) Kuipers 
Introduction to the history, art, ecology, and politics of Southeast Asia. ( 
parison and interpretation of recent ethnographic case studies, archaeologi 
evidence, and current political events in order to underst the diversity of 
Southeast Asian traditions (Spring, alternate years 

| Asian Ethnography (3 Staff 
Intensive study of the culture and history of selected peoples of East, Central 


or South Asia. Specific area to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May 


be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or per of instruct 
^ Cultures of the Near East (3) Staff 
Geographic environment, language, religi al structure of settled | 


nomadii peoples )Xf the Near I 


Anth 2 (Fall) 


8 Cultures of Africa (3 in 
Comparative examination of th« n 
porary problems of sub-Saharan es 
are also considered. Prerequisite 

179 Japanese Culture Through Film 
same as Japn 162 (Spring 

180 Ethnohistory (3) Staff 
Reconstruction of the history of a selected preliterate society through the analy 
sis of historical documents, oral traditions, ar hàeologi remains, and I 


be announct 


indirect sources. Specific topic to 


181 African Roots from Australopithecus to Zimbabwe Brook 


Che development and contributions of Afri m hu beginnings througl 
medieval states. Topics inclu human evolution, or f art, technology 
trade, and animal/plant domestication, rise of African states, « ns 
with Europe and Asia, antecedents of co orar Al an dive 
uisite: Engl 11 or 13 (Spring 

82 Archaeology of North America (3 Staff 
History of American archaeologv; survey of North American culture hist 
from human entry into the Americas during the Pleistocene { і until 


time of the first European contacts. Focus on peoples north of Mexico. Prereq 
uisite: Anth 3 

Human Cultural Beginnings (3 
Survey of prehistory in Europe, Afric 


183 


t 


tures to the beginnings of agriculture ( ite: Anth | 
184 Rise of Old World States (3 Cline 
Survey of prehistory in the Near East 


beginnings of agriculture to the rise of 
opring 
185 Archaeology of Mesoamerica (3) Balkansky 
Culture history of pre-Columbian Mexico and Central America from the Paleo 
Indian period through the Spanish Conquest. P Anth 3 


120 


186 Archaeology of South America (3 


Culture history of pre-Columbian 5 yut} erica, with a focus on the Andes tron 
the Paleo-Indi pe d through the Spa h Conquest. Prerequisite: Anth 3 
187 Historical Archaeology (3 Cresst 
ourve ot t lata method I irch in the iterial iti 
recent tor same unSt 194 
188 Archaeologv of Israel and Neighboring Lands (3 Cline 
ате as АН 193 
189 Special Topics in Arc haeology I ind Staff 
Гор п nced the Sched 1 be repe credit pr 
ded the topic differ 
190 Cultures and Diasporas in the Americas (3 staff 
Voluntarily and fore ү displaced and ettled peoples in the Americas, i1 
lud the « ettl í mmigrants, refugees, migrant workers, ille 
€ tor ts. and others are studied in local, transnational, and global 
кїз. Culture change and ethnic identity formation among ге ettled groups 
patriation. Prerequisite Anth 2 permission of instructor 
191 Anthropology in Performance (3 Garner, Allen 
Exploration of the relationships among il interaction, ritual, and dramatic 


| I Improvis 
non-Western culture 


Introduction to Folklore (3) 


mance 


Survey of the forms of folk expr 
material culture, and the interaction 
Exam tion of the materials and meth 


165 

Ethnographic Film (3) 
Still and motion-picture 
research. A study of recent 


to the forms ап 


193 


photograp 


1 methods of makin 


Anth 2 of instructor 


pe rmissio! 


Same as TrDi 


ition workshops 
1 140 


hi 
п 


visual ethnographic records 


Material fee 


d dis 


\opring) 


based on readings about 


ussion 


ncluding verbal art, music, dance, and 
between folk forms and popular culture 
; of folklore research. Same as AmSt 


Homiak 


in integral f anthropological 


ispect 


and historic ethnographic films and an introduction 


Prerequisite 
$20 


195 Undergraduate Research (arr.) Staff 
Individual research problems to be arranged with a member of the faculty. May 
е гере for credit. Prerequisite: Appropriate introductory course or permis 
sion of instructor 
196 Special Topics (3) Staff 
Courses offered by sit faculty; experimental offerings. Topic to be an 
nounced the Schedule of Classes. Mav be repeated for credit provided the 
topic differs 
197 Oral History and Interview Techniques (3 Staff 
Same as AmSt/Hist 197 (Summer 
198 Foundations of Anthropology (3 iker 
thropological thought as seen in histori Ех 
concepts and theories of contemporary é ology 
ior or senior year. Prerequ Anth 2 
APPLIED SCIENCE 
Interdepartmental course offerings in the Schoo! of Engineering and Applied Science 
57 Analytical Mechanics I (2) Haque, Shames 
First half of a one-year sequence. Concepts of statics: force systems, conditions 
of force and moment eq iilibrium, simple structures, distributed forces, cen 
tr nternal force friction, п nts of inertia Prerequisite or concurrent 
registration: ApSc 113, Phys 21 (Fall and spring 
58 Analytical Mechanics II (3) Haque, Shames, Chichka 
Second half of a one-year sequence. Concepts of dynamics: kinematics of parti 
cles, velocity and acceleration, translating and rotating reference frames, particle 
dvnamics, motion under central and electromagnetic force, effect of Earth's 


tation, vibrations 


oc 5 


particles Prerequisite: Ay 
Engineering Analysis I (3 
Analytical methods for 
sciences, and applied mathematics: applications of ordinary differential equa- 


work, kinetic and potential energy 


the solution of problems in 


dynamics of systems ol 


Haque, Mavriplis 


engineering, the physical 


ASIAN STUDIES 121 


tions, matrices and determinants, eigenvalues and eigenvectors, systems of 
ordinary linear differential equations, Bessel and Legendre functions Prerequi- 


site or concurrent registration: Math 33 (Fall and spring) 

114 Engineering Analysis П (3) Kahn and Staff 
Analytical methods for the solution of problems in engineering, the physical 
sciences, and applied mathematics: complex vari: s, Fourier series and inte- 
gral, frequency filters, Laplace transforms, inversion and Duhamel integrals; 
partial differential equations Prerequisite: ApSc 113 (Fall and spring) 

115 Engineering Analysis III (3) van Dorp and Staff 


ring proble 


from probability and statistics: probability modeling, random variables and 


Analytical methods for the solution of eng 


ms using concepts 


their distributions, mathematical expectation, sampling, point and confidence 
I I } 


interval estimation, hypothesis testing, correlation, regression, and engineering 
applications. Prerequisite: Math 32; Engl 9 or Fall, spring, and summer) 
116 Engineering Analysis IV (3) Soland and Staff 
Analytical methods using advanced concepts fr 


1 probability and statistics: 


multivariate distributions, expectation, generating functions parametric fami- 


lies of distributions, sampling and sufficient st ics, estimation, hypothesis 
t - 


ApSc 115, Math 33. May be 


testing, and engineering applications. Prerequis 
taken for graduate credit (Fall 

130 Materials Science (3) Gilmore 
Structure of perfect and imperfect solids, thermodynamics of solids, reaction 
rate theory, electrons in solids, electron transport, electrical properties of junc- 


р 


tions, magnetic materials, optical properties of materials. Prerequisite: Chem 11, 


Math 33, Phys 22 (Fall and spring) 
199 Honors Research Project and Seminar (3 Staff 
Student designs and carries out a research proje the supervision of a 


faculty advisor. Students from all er 's meet periodically to 


nt limited to students admitted to 
the Honors Research Program. Мау be repeate« 


present projects and discuss results. Enrolli 


і for credit 


ARABIC 

See Classical and Semitic Languages and Literatures. 
ARCHAEOLOGY 

See Anthropology. 

ART 

See Fine Arts and Art History. 

ASIAN STUDIES 


Program Committee: M. Mochizuki (Director), A. Bowie, B. Dickson, Y.-K. Kim-Renaud, 
E McCord, D. Yang 


The Elliott School of International Affairs offers a multidisci 
à Bachelor of Arts with a major in Asian studies 


Bachelor of Arts with a maior in Asian studies—The f 
fulfilled 

1. The general curriculum requirements stated under the Elliott School of International 
Affairs 

2. Required courses for the major—Econ 169 or 170; three courses selected from Hist 
101, 118, 187, 188, 189, 190, 195, or 196: IAff 91: two courses sel m PSc 170, 173, 
ОГ 175; one course in Asian literature; and three 100-level Asia-related courses, selected 
in consultation with the program director 

3 Completion of third-vear-level language studv in an approved Asian language 
(through Chin 11, Japn 8, or Kor 6) 


requirements must be 


Special Honors—In addition to the general requirements stated under University Reg- 
ulations, a candidate for Special Honors in Asian studies must have attained a 3.4 grade- 
Point average overall and « omplete either an Elliott School or Honors senior seminar or a 


Lr pum m e 


=> 


ee 


122 BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


senior thesis. Students must apply for honors candidacy prior to the beginning f th« 


senior year 
Students should consult the program uidelines available from the Elliott School tor 


courses pertinent to Asian studies. Students should consult the program lirector 


concerning certain Special Topics or 5 lected Topics courses that may also be part of this 


program 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


Professors R.K. Packer, R. Donaldson (¢ hair), .R. Burns, D.L. Lipscomb, R.E. Knowiton 
Associate Professors H. Merchant D.E. Johnson, K.M. Brown, J.M. Clark M.W. Allar 

L.C. Smith, F.J. Turano, E.F. Wells, G Hormiga 
Assistant Professors D.W. Morris P.S. Herendeen, P. Hern 
Professorial Lecturer R.P Eckerlin 


Associate Professorial Lecturer P.E. Spiegler 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in biology The following requirements mus 


1. The general requirements st ited under Columbian College of Arts and 
2. Prerequisite courses BiSc 13-14 or equivalent 


3. Required courses in related areas: Chem 11-12, 151-52 ind 153-54. (The followin 
or 21-22: 3 credit hours of either math: 


courses are strongly recommended Phys 1 
matics or statistics; two years of an approved foreign language 

+ Required courses for the major A minimum of 24 credit hours of 100 level courses 
which must include at least 4 hours from ea¢ h of the following: cell and molecular bio! 
ogy (BiSc 102 to 109) suborganismal biology (BiSc 110 to 128) organismal! biology (BiS« 


130 to 145), and ecology and evolution (BiSc 150 to 169 


Bachelor of Science with a major 1n biology—The following requirements must be 
fulfilled: 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
2. Prerequisite courses BiSc 13-14 or equivalent 


3. Required courses in related areas—Chem 11-12, 151-52, and 153-54; Phys 1-2 or 
21-22: 3 credit hours of either mathematics or statistics (this requirement cannot be sat 
isfied bv waiver). Two years of an approved foreign language are stron sly recommended 
but not required 

4. Required courses for the major—A minimum of 30 credit hours of 100 level courses 
which must include at least 4 hours from each of the following: cell ind molecular biol 
ogy (BiSc 102 to 109), suborganismal biology (BiSc 110 to 128), organism il biology (BiS« 
130 to 145), and ecology and evolution (BiSc 150 to 169) 


A maximum of 6 credit hours of research and independent study or graduate course 


in biological sciences may be used as electives within the major 


Special Honors In addition to the general requirements stated under University Ке 
ulations, in order to be considered for graduation with special honors, а student must 
maintain a cumulative 3.5 grade-point average in biological science courses and at least 
a 3.0 cumulative overall grade-point average. Students who meet these criteria and wish 
to pursue spe ial honors must complete an approved research project under faculty 


direction 


Minor in biology—12 credit hours of 100-level courses (excluding геѕеаг‹ h and inde 
pendent study) 


With permission, à limited number of graduate courses in the department may be taken 
for credit toward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for course 


listings 


Departmental prerequisite: BiSc 13-14 or equivalent is prerequisite to all 100-level 
courses except by permission of the instructor 


) The Diversity of Life (3 Lipscomb, Burns 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Characteristic ; of the living world, in | 


cluding evolution; diversity of plants, animals, and microorganisms ecology 
and the biosphere; animal behavior; and the biology of the human body. Fo! 


non-majors. Laboratory fee, $45 (Fall) 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 123 


4 The Building Blocks of Life (3 Packer, Donaldson 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). The molecules and cells that make up the 


human ог; m, nutrition and metabolism, inheritance and genetic diseases, 


bacterial and viral infections, imr ty, biotechnology in medicine and food, 
economics ànd politics of biology. For non-majors. Laboratorv fee, $45 
(Spring) 

13 Introductory Biology: The Biology of Organisms (4 Wells, Burns 
Lecture (3 hour laboratory (3 hours). Concepts and methods in the study of 
whole organisms, Evolutionary theory; population biology; diversity of plants, 
animal fungi, and micro 'anisms; ecology and Dehavio ind animal struc- 
ture and functi Laboratory fee, $55 Fal 


14 Introductory Biolog г, Donaldson 


Lecture (3 hours iry (3 hours). Nutrition and met cellular phys- 
iology, genetics, and molecular biologv of plants and animals. Laboratory fee, 
$55 (Spring 

102 Cell Biology (3) Morris, Smith 
Structure and function of biological molecules llular organelles; cellular 
interactions. Prerequisite: one semester of organi Fall and spring) 

103 Biochemistry (4 Vanderhoek 
Introduction to structures of biolo | cromolecules zyme catalysis, cel- 
lular bioenergetics, and metabolism. Prere juisite: Chem 151-52. Same as Biot 
101 and Chem 161 (Fall) 

104 Biochemistry Laboratory (2) Vanderhoek 
otudy ol ommon exper nental techniques ed in life science laboratories to 
separate and characterize biological macromolecules Prerequisite: BiSc 103 or 
equivalent. Laboratory fee, $75 Bioc 103 and Chem 163 (Spring) 

105 Plant Biochemistry (3 Donaldson 
Discussions of plant metabo lar biology: photosynthesis, nitro- 


‚еп metabolism, membrane 


anisms of hormone action, protein 
targeting, biotechnology, and current research topics Prerequisite Chem 11-12. 
(Spring, even years 

106 Special Topics in Biochemistry (2 


In-depth discussion of current biochemically relevan 


Vanderhoek, Donaldson, King 

t topics, including cancer 
and HIV chemotherapy, immune response photosynthesis, signal transduction, 
hormone regulation and nutrition l'opics vary. Prerequisite: BiSc 103 or equiv- 
ilent. Same as Bioc 102 and Chem 162 Spring) 

107 Genetics (3) Johnson 
Introduction to genetics, with emphasis on the integration of transmission of 
genetic traits and the molecular basis of gene action. Also includes cytogenetics, 
gene regulation, and examples of current applications of genetic technology. 
(Fall and spring) 

108 Genetics Laboratory (1) Johnson 
Study of genetic principles and genetic and molecular tec hniques in Drosophila 
and E. coli. I rerequisite or concurrent registration: BiSc 107 Laboratorv fee, $55. 
(Spring) 

109 Molecular Biology (4) l'urano 
Overview of theories, tex hniques, and procedures associated with molecular 
biology topics include the biosynthesis of DNA, RNA, and proteins, relation- 
ships among structure, function, and expression; and traditional and modern 


methods of gene and protein characterization and monitoring Prerequisite: 


Chem 11-12. Laboratory fee, $55 (Fall 
110 Developmental Plant Anatomy (4 Staff 
Demonstration, observation, discussion (6 hours). Initiation and ontogeny of 
tissues and organs of vascular plants. Laboratory fee, $55 Spring, odd years) 
112 Immunology Smith 


Introduction to mammalian immunology covering the progression of immune 


responses from initial pathogen contact to immune memorv Applied topics 
include autoimmunity transplantation, and the effects of HIV on the immune 
system Fall) 

114 Developmental Biology (4) Brown 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Embryonic devel pment of animals 
Principles are illustrated by modern experimental studies of developmental 
problems. Laboratory analysis of organ system formation in the sea urchin, frog, 


chicken, and pig. Laboratory fee, $55 (Fall) 


Sea ee ae eee 


Sia a SS i 
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115 Experimental Developmental Biology (4) Brown 
vecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Cell biochemistry and molecular biology 
of development. Laboratory exercises involve micromanipulative, biochemical 
and molecular studies on animal embryos cultured in the lab. Prerequisite 
BiSc 114 or equivalent, or permission of instructor Laboratory fee, $55 

Spring even years} 

118 Histology (4 Burns 
ecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Introduction to microscopical anatomy 
of normal tissues and organs with emphasis on the interrelation ship of struc 

ture and function. Laboratory fee, $55 (Spring) 

120 Human Neurobiology (3) Bohn 
ntroduction to the anatomy and function of the human nervous system, gross 
and microscopic structure, embryology, and neurophysiology of the brain, 


spinal cord, and nerves; alterations ¢ aused by disease or injury (Spring) 
121 Comparative Endocrinology (3) Staff 
Basic principles of chemical integration, neuroendocrine relationships, and 
mechanisms of hormone action. Prerequisite: BiSc 118 or 122 (Spring) 
122 Human Physiology (3) Packer 
Introduction to the function of organ systems of the human body. Prerequisite 
Chem 11-12 (Fall) 
123 Human Physiology Laboratory (1) Staff 


Study of basic physiology laboratory techniques; emphasis on the experi 
mental study of homeostatic mechanisms in humans. Prerequisite or concurrent 
registration: BiSc 122. Laboratory fee, $55 (Fall) 

125 Environmental Physiology (3) Packer 
Mechanisms of evolutionary adaptation and processes of acclimation by which 
animals respond to environmental challenges; emphasis on vertebrates Prereq 
uisite: BiSc 122 or 154 (Fall) 

128 Human Nutrition (3) Staff 
Dietary requirements and their underlying physiological and biochemical 
bases; composition of natural and modified foodstuffs and additives; social and 
economic aspects of nutrition (Spring) 

130 Invertebrate Zoology (4) Knowlton 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). General survey of invertebrate animals, 
including classification, morphology, physiology, embryology, and evolution 


ary relationships among phyla. Laboratory fee, $55 (Fall) 

132 Comparative Vertebrate Anatomy (4) Hernandez 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Evolution and comparative morphology 
of Phylum Chordata, stressing recent forms. Laboratory fee, $55 (Spring) 

137 Introductory Microbiology (4) Morris 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Survey of the major groups of micro- 
organisms with emphasis on structure, physiology, ecology, pathogenesis and 
biotechnology. Antibiotic resistance and emerging diseases. Prerequisite: one 
year of chemistry. Laboratory fee, $55 (Fall) 

139 Parasitology (4) Eckerlin 

vecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Introduction to animal parasitology; sur 

vey of parasitic types from protozoa through arthropods. Laboratory fee, $55 

Fall) 

140 Taxonomy of Flowering Plants (4) Wells 

Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field (4 hours). Origin, evolutionary develop- 

ment, and principles of systematics of flowering plants. Laboratory fee, $55 

Spring, even years) 

142 Flora of the Mid-Atlantic States (4) Wells 

Field trips and laboratory study of the identification and ecology of vascular 

slants of the Coastal Plain, Piedmont, and mountains of Delaware, Maryland 
Virginia, and West Virginia. Emphasis on family characteristics and recognition 
of dominant species in native habitats. Laboratory fee, $55 (Summer) 

150 Organic Evolution (3) Lipscomb 
Synthetic theory of organic evolution, including population biology, specia 


tion, adaptation, macroevolution, systematics, biogeography, and the geologic 
record (Fall) 
151 History of Life (3) Lipscomb 
A review of the origin of life, the geologic record, and the evolutionary history 
of the major groups of organisms, including the evolution of bacteria, origin о! 


animals and plants, evolution of invertebrates and vertebrates adaptations of 

mammals, and the evolution of flowering plants Spring, odd years) 

152 Animal Behavior (3) Staff 
An evolutionary approach to the study of animal behavior emphasizing be- 
havioral ecology and sociobiology 

154 General Ecology (4) 


|opring) 

Merchant 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory and field (3 hours). Introduction to the concepts of 
limiting factors biogeochemical cycles trophic levels, and energy transfer and 
their relationship to the structure and function of population, species, commu- 
nities, and ecosystems. Laboratory fee, $55 (Fall) 
Plant Ecology (4) 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Introduc 


Wells 
tion to the dynamics of plant 
populations, communities, and individuals. Two weekend fiel trips required, 
Laboratory fee, $55 
156 Animal Ecology (4) 


(Fall, odd years) 
Merchant 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory and field (3 hours) Application of ecological prin- 
ciples to the understanding and manipulation of animal populations. Prerequi 


site: BiSc 154 or permission of instructor. Laboratorv fee, $55 5pring, even 
years) 
157 Aquatic Ecology (4) 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory and field 


Merchant 
Ecological principles applied 
to aquatic systems with special references to physiochemical properties, typi- 
cal habitats, and communities. Laboratory fee, $55 
158 Field Botany (4 Wells 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field (4 hours). Field and laboratory studies on 
vascular plants of the Coastal Plain, Piedmont, and mountains of the mid-Atlantic 
States. Two weekend field trips required Laboratory fee, $55 
years) 
159 Geobotanical Ecology of the Central Appalachians (4) l'ollo, Wells 
\ multidisciplinary approach to Appalachian ecology involving application of 
scientific principles from both geology and botany, stressing interrelationships 
between geological, geochemical, and biological processes. Biweekly field trips. 
Prerequisite: EES 1 or 5 and BiSc 13-14: or equivalent with permission of in- 
structor. Same as EES 159 
Marine Biology (4) 


) hours) 


(Spring, odd years) 


(Fall, even 


(Spring, odd vears 


Knowlton 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours), plus some extended field trips. Study of 
relationships between organisms and physical, chemical, and biological factors 
of the marine environment. Consideration of the pen ocean and coastal ecosys- 
tems and human influences on them. Laboratory fee, $55 Spring) 

168 Tropical Marine Biology (4) Knowlton and Staff 
Study of organism diversity and ecology in tropical marine ecosystems. Lectures 
and laboratory sessions on campus during the semester, followed bv fieldwork 
on the island of San Salvador, Bahamas, during two weeks in June. Contact 
Department for information on course structure and additional assoc iated costs 
Laboratory fee, $275 (Spring, even vears) 

169 Applied Marine Ecology (4) Knowlton and Staff 
Study of coastal boreal ecosystems with emphasis on human impacts. Some lec- 
tures and laboratory sessions on campus during the semester, followed by 
fieldwork along the Maine coast during three weeks in June. Contact Depart- 
ment for information on course structure and additional associated costs Lab- 
oratory fee, $350 (Spring, odd vears) 

171 Undergraduate Research (arr.) Staff 
Admission by permission of the staff member concerned. Mav be repeated for 
credit. Prerequisite: Chem 50 or 152; 16 credit hours in biological science 
courses. Laboratory fee, $50 per credit hour (Fall and spring) 

172 Independent Study in Cell and Molecular Biology (2) Donaldson, Morris 

Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff advisor culminating in 

à written report and/or examination Prerequisite: permission of instructor 

Independent Study in Developmental Biology (2) Brown, Burns 

Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff advisor culminating in 

à written report and/or examination Prerequisite: permission of instructor. 

Independent Study in Organismi« Biology (2) Knowlton, Wells 

Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff advisor culminating in 

à written report and/or examination Prerequisite: permission of instructor. 


RTL es 


mum 


Е 


the 


66 Organizational Behavior (3) 


Survey of behavioral science res 


applic tions as well as emerging managerial issue 
form and function of information s 
knowledge of Microsoft Word, Excel 


Emphasis on the basic human processes thi 


with the potent 1 


tems. Lab required. Prerequ 


ind PowerPi 


nt 


'arch ) ma 


175 Independent Study in Genetic Allard, Johnson, Lipscomb 
and Evolutionary Biology (2 
Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff advisor culminati 
written report and/or examination. Prerequisite )ermission Of instruct 
176 Independent Study in Environmental Biology (2 Merchant, Ws 
Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff advisor culminati n 
à written report and or examination Prerequ te: permission of instruct 
180 Biotechnologv (3 Mor 
Genetic engineering of bacteria, plants, and animals, includi imal App 
cations of modern biotechnology, especially in the field of medic \iotechnol 
ogy, such as gt xenotransplantation, and the Human Genome Proje 
Regulation, prospects, and social impact of biotechnology. Ке‹ nded: BiS 
102 or 107 Prerequisite organic chemistry (Spri ind summer 
181 Human Anatomy (3 Walsh, Slaby, Boh 
The structural organization of the human body w it relates to regional and 
:vstems-based functions. Emphasis the tructure of the bod 
Spring 
182 Diversity and History of Plants (4) lerendeer 
Lecture (3 hours laboratorv (3 hours). A detailed investi OI f the diver 
phylogt morphology, and fossil history of plants f Ivanced undergradu 
ates and graduate students. Prerequisite: BiSc 140 150 151 juivale 
(Fall, even year 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
Requirements for the Bachelor of Business Administration degree are listed under tl 
School of Business and Public Management. The courses listed below form the busine 
core for the B.B.A. degree. Several of these courses аг the B. Accv. degree a 
well. BAdm courses are taught by faculty memb schoolwide 
1-2 First-Year Development Course (0—0) Staff 
Required of all first-year students in SBPM. This two-semester noncredi 1г86 
is designed to enhance students education and begin preparation fo busint 
ers. The course meets periodically during the semester. Course fee, $75 per 
semester. Restricted to SBPM freshmen 

51 Introductory Financial Accounting (3 Jone үг 
Basic knowledge of financial accounting concepts and standards as an essential 
part of the decision making process for the management of рї it tment 
and for business and government organizations. Same as Ассу 51. Prereq ite 
sophomore standing (Fall and spring 

52 Introductory Managerial Accounting (3) Kumar and Staff 
Basic knowledge of managerial accountin concepts, procedures, analy and 
internal reports as an essential part of the decision-making pr for publi 
and private-sector organizations. Prerequisite: Accy/BAdm 5 Fall and 
spring) 

;3 Management, Organizations, and Society (1.5 Geranio 
Introduction to the mar the management proce in the « itex I 
organizations and society ffective management of th poration in 
a changing society (Fa 

55 Fundamentals of Business Law (1 Kant 
Overview of the American | tem with reference to busine IW d the 
Universal Commercial Code. Key legal concepts such as contracts d torts. Th« 
role of courts: regulation, litigation, and constitution i í Fall and 
spring) 

64 Management Information Systems Technology Grange jahasrabudl 
An introduction to data and information processing conc: ind ste 
viewed Irom à contemporary ma 'ement perspective Emi n [ ind 


to reshape 


isite: 1 


ASIC 


Bailey 


nagement 


of 


tioning 


organizations, Experiential lab required, Restricted to SBPM freshmen Fall 

and spring) 

110 Basic Marketing Management (3 Achrol, Liebrenz-Himes, Smith, Perry 
Consumer and organizational buying behavior. Strate "ic marketin 


processes 


(market research, segmentation targeting 


positioning, and relationship 

building). Product development and brand management valuation and pricing 

channel and logistics management, integrate d marketing communications. e 
commerce. Prerequisite: Econ 12; Stat 51 Fall, sp n 

115 Financial Management and Markets (3 I Staff 

Introduction to financ ial markets, investment analys and fina manage 

ment. Financial analysis, risk mana jement, working capital management, « ipi 


tal budgeting, financial structur« cost of capital 
site: Econ 11—12; Math 31, 32 (or 51, 52): Stat 51 


120 Operations Management (3 Perry, B 
Production planning conc epts and analytical tools. De 


ind dividend policy. Ргеге jui 


ning and managing 


produc lion processes: facilities equipment, process conti systems. Design 
issues, demand forecasting, material planning, acquisition techn ques. Managing 
the factory floor: schedu ing, total qua management, continuous improve 
ment concepts and methods. Prerequisite j1 Fali and spring 

130 Human Resource Management (3 Swiercz, McHugh, Goldbe 
How human resource management policies and practices affect the achieveme nt 
of organization objectives: human resource plani g, recruitment, selection 
training, development, compensation, and unionism and llective bargaining 
Prerequisite: junior standing Fall, spring, and summer 

135 Diversity, Design, and Development in Global Organization (1.5 Staff 
An exploration of the forces of change that will drive organiz 


in the 21st century. Consideration of both the 


it ul u y Dt 
implications for the organization life cx le, te | h 
competition drivers, and increasing service г quirements 
145 International Financial Environment (1.5 
Assessment of international economic and financial develo ents as they 
affect international corporate activity Conceptu ssues urrent develop- 
ments in the international financial environment, incl idin overview of 


international economic systems international finar 
financial markets Prerequisite: Econ 12 ll Sy 
150 Business and Government Relations (3) Burke, Carruth, Griffin 
Economic and legal environment of business en 


rprise; social and political in- 


fluences; « ontemporary problems and issues 


í seniors in the B.B.A 

and B.Accy programs Fall and spring 

190 Special Topics (1 to 3) Staff 
Experimental olfering; new course topics and teaching methods 

195 Internship (0) 
SBPM undergraduates may register for this course when they wish to have 
an internship recorded on the trans: ript. Th« or must verify that th« 
internship has been « ompleted for a minimum of six hours per A $25 


administrative fee is charged. May b: repeated each semester if 
197 Strategy Formulation Davis, Thurman, Cook 


and Implementation (3) Starik, Burke 


An Integrative « apstone course to dev« lop skills in diagn« 
problems, formulating and selecting strategic alternatives 


f and recognizir 
problems inherent in strategy implementation. Restricted to seniors the 
B.B.A. and B.Accv programs (Fall and spring 

199 Independent Study (1 to 6) Staff 
Assigned topics with interdis« iplinary focus. Admission by prior permission of 
advisor. Mav be repeated once for credit but in a separat ster 


CHEMISTRY 


2, 
Professors E A. Caress, D.A. Rowlev, D Ramaker, M. King (Chair), A. Montaser. J.H Miller 
A. Vertes 


Asso late Professor M.J. Wagner 


I ssistant Professors C.L. ( ahill, M.G. Zysmilich, L.P. Eisen. V. S idtchenko 
nstructor ] Hilderbrandt 


Bac hel, 


fers four 


ајот chemistry 


or of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in chemist: rhe а 
undergraduate majors, all designed to give st 


udents a broad backer: 


кеске ш 
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basic divisions of chemistry: analytical, inorganic, or; 


providing 


It thus should meet the needs of students preparing to enter medicine, dentistry, law, or 


considerable concentration in chemistry, per 


related fields. Major II is intended primarily for students preparing for graduate stu lv in 
chemistry or those planning to enter the chem ind wishing to be certified 
by the American Chemical Society as havin requirements for profi 
sional training. Major Ш is a | ram in fore prepares students to meet 
the needs of fedt 1 ind tate It t CE ence ОТ IV 1 ud ddit il 
work in biochemist ind fulfil he American ( ety requi ent for a c« 
fied degree program in chemistry with a biocher 
The following requirements must be fulfilled 
Major II, III, and IV ist meet the era juirements stated unde 
€ A ( 
о for the Bachelor of Arts de for al 20 
і equired urse n related field z, P} 
tin T elo f Science degree must t ol 
ourse work in the natural sciences or mathen i 
] € yr Major I—Chem 11 113, 122, 134 31-52 23—54, 161 
1 courses for Major II—Chem 111-12, 113, 122, 123, 134, 151-52 
153—54, 161, 195 (for 3 credits). Required courses in related fields for Major II—a cours: 
in a structured « ymputer ү 'rammuinj inguage, such a 129 CSci 51 
(€ Require 1 courses for Major III—Chem 111-12, 113, 122, 134, 151-52, 153-54 


161. Required courses in related fields for Major III—BiSc 13-1 
and 280 or their equivale 

(d) Requir yurses for Major IV—Chem 111-12, 113, 122, 123, 134, 151-52 
г Major IV—BiSc 13-14 


yjmmended courses for Majo 122 
tudt who is consideri encouraged ti 
consult a Chemistry Department advisor for the first tw 
years. In general, the following sequence уг those student 
considering Major II: first year—Chem 11 1 32 (or 30 and 
J1 if necessa Engl co sition, € 12, 151-52, and 
153-54, Phys 21-22, Math 32 if not take year—Chem 23 
111-12, 113, computer programming, eiectiv n 122, 123, 134, 161 (1 
not taken in the junior year), 195, electives. Major I, Major III, and Major IV student 
should follow this sequence in general and are urged to consult with the chemistry and 
premedical advisors concerning their at idemic programs 
Speck tion to meeting the general requirements stated under Univer 
sity Regul for graduation with Special Honors in chemistry must main 
tain a cumulative 3.0 grade-point average in chemistry courses and take Chem 195 for at 
least 3 credits over two semesters. In addition to the final report for Chem 195, a poster or 
oral presentation is required 
Five-Yea with a major in che Master of Science in Forensi 
Science w in forensic chemistry—4A program leading to the B.S. in the 


field of chemistrv and M.S. in the field of foren hemistrv i 


tilable. Interest tu 
in the junior year 

Minor in chemistry red: Chem 11—12 or Honr 33—34; Chem 22, 23, 110 or 111 
151-52, and 153-54 

With permission, a limited number of graduate courses in the dey лау be take 
for credit toward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for course 
listings 

Note: Upon cor tatio í ructor vecific e prerequisites may b 
waived. Chem 11-12 and Н 1-34 are related in the ес! matte 2d dit fo 
only one of these sets of courses can be earned toward a degree 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE 


|-4 Contemporary Science for Nonscience Majors (3 Zysmilich and Stafi 


Contemporary topi in pl { bi ( па 


prerequisite to Chem 4. Laborator 


CHEMISTRY 


CHEMISTRY 

11-12 General Chemistry (4—4) Hilderbrandt, Rowley, Cahill, Sadtchenko. Eisen 
Atomic structure and properties; stoichiometry: gas liquid, and solid state; 
chemical bonding; solutions; chemical kinetics ind equilibri 


thermodynam- 


site to Chem 12: Chem 11. 


Laboratory fee, $55 per semest Che l and 12 fail and sprin 


| 22 Introductory Quantitative Analvsis (3 Vertes 


l'heory and practice и quantitative analy lern metho evaluation of 
analytical data emphasizi detection 1 correction of experimental errors 
Correlated with Chem 23. Ргег‹ juisite: Che / 5] 
| | Introductory Quantitative Analysis Laboratory (1 Sadtchenko 
| Laboratory omplement to Chem 22. Prerequisit« ent registration 
Chem 22. Laboratory fee, $55 I 


105 Environmental Chemistry (3 Miller 


Chemistry and Lu 


1 phy i. the environment, with emphasis water and air 
pollution; envir ental a Vs | і z and their limitations Fall) 


| 110 Introduction to Physical Chemistry imaker 


| Ga lid, and liquid state, chemical thermodvnami solutions, chemical 
et Kinetics, quantum chemistry, spect: | icromolecules 
Pr Chem 22; Math 31; Phvs 2 2 € nstructor. Not 
o nistry majors. May not be tal tudents who have 


receive 


1 credit for Ch livaler 1 
111-12 Physical Chemistry (3—3 Rama 


r, Miller 


ke 
Gas laws, chemical thermodynamics, chemical equilibrium. k quantum 
chemistry, atomic Ole pectra ture I 5 juids, and 
macromolecules lisite to Chem 111: ( 22; Math 31 2; or per- 
mission of instruc erequisit Che 12: Che 111 


(Academic year 
113 Physical Chemistry Laboratory (2 Miller, Ramaker, Wagner, and Staff 

Laboratory « omplement to Chem 

Chem 23, 111. Laboratory fee, $55 


122 Instrumental Analytical Chemistry (3 Montaser, Vertes 


irrent registration: 


Theory of instrumental meth: 


1S in qualitative an titative analvsis, deter- 
mination of structure, wit S nd le ar spectrophotom- 
etry, infrared ѕресігоѕ‹ opy, nuc magnetic resonance, mass spectrometry, 


chromatography, and electroanalvsis. ( OI xd with Chem 123 Prerequisite 


От concurrent registration: Chem 111 or permission of instructor (Fall) 


123 Instrumental Analvtical Chemistry Laboratory (2 Wa r, Sadtchenko 
Laboratory complem« nt to Chem 122. Prerequisite or con t registration: 
Chem 111 and 122. Laboratory fee, $55 Fal 

134 Descriptive Inorganic Chemistry (3 Cahill 
Intermediate-level course emphasizing the daescriplive chemistry of the ele- 
ments. Prerequisite: Chem 22, 23, and 152 NI 


141 Experimental Chemistry (3 Statt 
Experimental me | 


mmon toa sciplines of chemist Use ol e chem- 
ical literature; operation of chromatog: iphic and spectroscoy nstrumenta- 
Поп; interpretation of spectra by correlation method: Prerequisite: Chem 152 
and 154 Laboratory fee, $55 Fall and sp 


2 Organic Chemistry (3-3 Ki 


ng, Caress, and Staff 
Systematic treatment of the 


aration, properties, and reactions of 


the principal classes of org s. Fundamental ү ciples of stere- 
ochemist; tion mechanisms. and spe р І ethods « f analysis 
Prerequ ) Chem 151: Chem Ргеге te ‘Che 2: Che 151 
Academi year 

153-54 Organic Chemistry Laboratory (1 King and Staff 
Laboratory complement of Chem 151-54 d ind practice in basic 
skills of synthesis, separation purification, and identification of organic com- 
pounds Prerequisite or concurrent registration: ( hem 151-5 'rerequisite to 
Chem 154: Chem 153 Laboratory fee, $55 per semester Academic year) 


161 Bioc hemistry (4) Vanderhoek 


Prerequisite Chem 151-52. Same as Bi 101 and BiSc 103 (Fall) 
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162 Special Topics in Biochemistry (2) Vanderhoek, Donaldson, and Staff 
Prerequisite: ( hem 161. Same as Bioc 102 and BiSc 106 (Spring) 
163 Biochemistry Laboratory (2) Vanderhoek 


Prerequisite: Chem 161. Laboratory fee, $75. Same as Bioc 103 ind BiSc 104 
(Spring 

191 History of Chemistry (2 or 3 
Historical devel )pment of ‹ hemistry from antiquity to the 20th century. P 


) Stafi 


requisite: Chem 12 (Fall) 

193 Chemical Instrumentation (3 Montaser 
Electronic analog measurements and control of electrical quantities in chem 
ca trumentation; digital and analog data conversion and optimization ol 


mic measurements in chemical instrumentation; computer interfacinj 


ing using PC-based systems. Prerequisite: Chem 112 and 1 


Laboratorv fee, $35 Fall 
195 Undergraduate Research (1 or 2 Staff 


ms approved by the staff. Appr 


| must be obtained prior 


Research on prob! 


to registration. A final written report on the work is required. For student 
requesting Special Honors in chemistry, a poster or oral presentation is also 
required. May be repeated for « redit. Majors are encouraged to take the course 
for two semesters. Laboratory fee, 555 (Fall and spring) 


CHINESE 


See East Asian Languages and Literatures. 


CIVIL AND ENVIRONMENTAL ENGINEERING 


Professors К. Mahmood, М.1. Haque, I.H. Shames, К.Н. Digges (Research), W. Roper (Chair), 
N.E. Bedewi 

Associate Professors A. Eskandarian, V. Motevalli (Research), R. Riffat, M.T. Manzari 

Assistant Professors C.D. Kan (Research), S.S. Badie 

Adjunct Professors B. Whang, M.O. Critchfield, C. Smith 

Professorial Lecturers G.C. Everstine, A. Kehnemui, C. Nash, G.W. Sherk 

Associate Professorial Lecturer K. Khozeimeh 


See the School of Engineering and Applied Science for the programs of study lead 
ing to the Bachelor of Science with a major in civil engineering 


1 Introduction to Civil and Environmental Engineering (1 Roper 
An introduction to the profession of civil and environmental engineering. Field 
visits and laboratory exercises complement classroom instruction (Fall 

117 Engineering Computations (3) Mahmood, Kaufman 


Numerical methods for engineering applications Methods for solving svstems 


of linear equations, root finding, curve fitting, and data approximation. Numer 
ical differentiation and integration and numerical solution of differential equa 
tions. Computer applications. Prerequisite: CSci 50 Fall 

120 Introduction to the Mechanics of Solids (3) Haque, Shames 
Stress and strain, axial load problems, torsion, shear force and bending moment, 
pure bending of beams, shearing stresses in beams, compound stresses, analysis 


resses, deflection of beams, statically 


of plane stress and plane strain, ¢ ombined s 5 
indeterminate problems, columns, energy methods. Prerequisite: ApSc 57, 113 
(Fall and spring) 

121 Structural Theory I (3) Manzari 
Theory of statically determinate structures; stability and determinacy; influence 


lines and moving loads. Analysis of roof systems and cable structures. Calcu 


lation of deflections Approximate methods of analysis of indeterminate struc 
tures Prerequisite or concurrent registration CE 120 (Fall) 
22 Structural Theory П (3) Manzari 


Theory of statically indeterminate structures using matrix methods and clas 


sical approaches such as moment distribution and slope-deflection; influence 
lines; energy methods Prerequisite: CE 121 (Spring) 
166 Materials Engineering (2) Gilmore, Haque 


Mechanical properties plastic deformation dislocation theorv vielding, 


strengthening mechanisms, microstructure and properties, heat treatment 


of steel, « omposites, amorphous materiais 
fracture, fatigue, fatigue crack propagation. Prerequisite ApSc 130; concurrent 

registration: CE 120. Same as MAE 166 I 
167 Mechanics of Materials Laboratory (1 


Measurement of strains ind study of failure 


viscoelast 

all) 
Gilmore Haque 

rom applied forces in 


als 
bending, impact, and shear failures Prerequi 
site or concurrent registration: CE 166. Same as MAI 16 | 


ductile, brittle anisotropic, elastomeric, plastic, and composite mater 


Study of tension compression 


(Fall) 
168 Introduction to Geotechnical Engineering (3 Manzari and Staff 
Soils and rock formation soil composition, permeability seepage and flow net 


analysis, stresses in soil medium consolidation and settlement, shear strength 


of soil, analysis of lateral earth pressures, soi 


MAE 126 (Fall) 


compat Prerequisite: CE 120 


85 Geotechnical Engineering Laboratory (1) Manzari and Staff 
Laboratory experiments to evaluate liquid plastic limits, grain-size dis 


tribution, shear strength compressibility, pern 


'ability, and moisture—density 
relationship of soils. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: ( E 168 (Fall) 


88 Hydraulics Laboratory (1) Mahmood and Staff 


Laboratory experiments and demonstrations for stal 


o stabilit 


ating bodies 


Bernoulli's theorem, velocitv, and pressure me 
(Spring) 

89 Environmental Engineering Laboratory (1 
Laboratory experiments for physical and ‹ il analyses of water and waste 
water. Measurement of turbidity, alkalinity, dissolve 1 oxygen, BOD, COD, sus- 
pended solids, and optimum coagulant dose using j 
current registration: CE 194 (Fall) 


190 Contracts and Specifications (2) lanzari and Staff 


lons bidding insurance and 
lisputes, litigation (Spring) 


asurements in pipe and flume 


Riffat and Staff 


ar tests. Prerequisite or con 


Law of contracts, « onstruction contracts specificat 
bonds, professional liability arbitration of 
191 Metal Structures (3) 


Haque 
Principles of the design of metal structures str 


, Connections 
specific problems of analysis, methods of 


construction, professionalism in 
design. A design project, including the use of « І er software and a detailed 
report, is required. Prerequisite or con urrent registration: CE 122 Fall) 


192 Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) Manzari 
Properties of concrete and reinforcement design of shear reinforcement: devel- 
opment of reinforcement; design of colun 1 | | 
ethics апа professionalism in design. A design project, including the use of 
computer software and a detailed re port 
registration: CE 122 (Spring) 

193 Hydraulics (3) 


id building frames; 


juired. Prerequisite or concurrent 


Mahmood and Staff 
Fluid statics pressure forces, buoyancy, and flotation Application of kinematic 
principles; flow fields, stream tubes, and 
tions to pipe flow, hydraulic models asurement of pressure, and velocity 
Open channel flow applications to water resources engi 
MAE 126 (Spring) 

194 Environmental Engineering I: Riff 
Water Resources and Water Quality (3) 

Physical and chemical analyses of water quality and character 


flow nets. Fluid dynamics applica 


neering. Prerequisite 


istics. Microbiol- 
ogy of water and pathogens, Introduction to water tre 


atment processes involv- 
ing Coagulation, flocculation, filtration ind d Prerequisite or con- 


current registration: CE 193 Spring) 
195 Hydrology and Hydraulic Design (3) Haque and Staff 
Descriptive hydrology: hydrologic cycle precipitation, stream flow, evapora- 
tion, and transpiration Quantitative hydrology: hydr graph ar 
graphs of basin outflow, storage routing. Probability oncepts in hydrology 
flood frequenc v, rainfall frequent у, stochastic hydro ogy. Culverts and stilling 
basins Prerequisite or concurrent registration ApSc 115, CE 193 Fall 
196 Design and Cost Analysis of Manzari, Badie, and Staff 
Civil Engineering Structures (3) 
Total structural systems concepts. Design of civi 


as piers, wharves, bulkheads, offshore platforms 


alysis, hydro- 


| engineering structures such 


dams, and other special struc- 


tic deformation, creep, 
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tures. Principles of cost analysis for timber teel, and reinforced concrete stru 
tures. Project and report are required. Prereqi ite enior statu opring 
197 Environmental Engineering 11: Riffat and Staff 
Water Supply and Pollution Control 
Introduction to wastewater treatment systems includi irificatio І 
pended and attached e of dissolved oxygen models. Water 
upply and wastewater systems, applied hydraulic of pipelines and 
pumps. Planning t ее eds and regulatory requirements. Prerequi 
ite: CE 194 Fal 
198 Research (1 to 3 Staff 
Applied esearch and experimentation projects is arranged. Prerequisite 
junior or senior status Fall and sprin 
199 Special Topics (1 to 6 Staff 
Topic announced in the Schedule f Classes. May be repeated for credit pro 
ided the topic differs 
CLASSICAL AND SEMITIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 
Professors J.E. Ziolkowski, E.A. Fisher (Chair) 
Assistant Professors M.D. Ticktin, Y.M. Moses, E.H. Cline, Y. Peleg 
Lecturer M.A. Sharat 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in classical humanities—The following requirement 


7, 

must be fulfilled 
1. The gener 
2. Prerequisite courses—Latn or Grek 1-2, 3—4, or equivalent, and Clas 71, 72 Hmn 1 


requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 


or Honr 15 may be taken in plac e of either Clas 71 or 72.) 

3. Required courses in the major—{a) 12 credit hours selected from 100-level Latin 
Greek, or approved classical studies courses; (b) 18 credit hours selected from AH 101, 102 
111, 112, 155; Hist 105, 107, 108, 109, 110, 111, 209; Ling 101; Phil 111; PSc 105; Rel 143 


Special Honors—In iddition to the general requirements stated under University Reg 


ulations, in order to be consider 
int average in the major 


l for graduation with Special He 


lors, a student must 


have attained a 3.7 gra 
nior year, and (2) no later than the ! 


verage over 


vear consult a 


the end of 


departmental faculty member about a research project to be prepared under the supervi 


sion of that faculty member. Only if a cor ittee of two faculty me ers approves the 


will Special Honors be recommended; the rese: 


completed pi 1 project must be 


graded A or 


Minor in classical humanitit 1) 6 credit hours selected from Latn or Grek 1 
(b) 9 credit hours selected from Latn or Grek 3—4, 103, 104; Clas 71, 72, 105, 107, 108, 113 
115, 117, 118, 119, 120, 1: 170, 185, 186; (c) 6 credit hours selected from AH 101, 102 
111; Hist 105, 107, 108, 109, 110 


ARABIC 


1-2 First-Year Arabic (4—4 Staff 
Fundamentals of speaking, understandin iding, and of Modern 
andard Arabic. Laboratory fe« jO per semester А eal 
3—4 Second-Year Arabic (4—4 Staff 
Continuation of Arab 1 ther develop t peak inderst lin 
readii ind writing skills of Moder standard Arabic. Prerequisite: Arab 1 2 
or equivalent. | iboratorv fee, $ )0 per seme ter {Academic veal 
9-10 Third-Year Arabic (3—3) Staff 
Continuation of Arab 3—4, Further development of speaking, understanding, 
reading and writing skills of Modern Standard Arabic. Prerequisite: Arab 3—4 o1 
equivalent. Laboratory fee, $50 per semester Academic year 
103 Modern Arabic Literature—Nonfiction (3) Stafi 
Practice and continued development of language skills, utilizing articles from 
newspapers, magazine journals, plus SCOLA broadcasts and videí 
presentatior Prerequisite: Arab 4 or per fi ict Lab tory 
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104 Modern Arabic Literature—Fiction (3) Staff 
Study of selected fiction in Modern Standard Arabic Practice and continued 
development of language skills; short essay writing. Prerequisite: Arab 103 or 


equivalent and permission of instructor. Laboratory fee. $50 (Spring) 
GREEK 
1-2 Beginning Greek: Classical (4—4 Staff 
Study of the grammar, vocabulary, and structure of ancient Greek. Reading of 
selected ancient authors (Alternate academic vears 
3—4 Intermediate Greek: Classical (3—3) Staff 


Reading of ancient Greek prose or poetic works (e.g., selections from Homer. 
Plato, Euripides). Review of grammar Prerequisite: Grek 1—2 or equivalent 
(Alternate academic vears) 

103—4 Major Greek Authors (3—3 Staff 
Selections from a wide variety of Greek prose, drama, and poetry, suited to the 
needs of the class. May be repeated for credit with permission of 

Prerequisite: Grek 4 or equivalent 


instructor 


HEBREW 


1-2 Beginning Hebrew (4—4) Moses 
An active presentation of Hebrew as it is spoken and wr 


( ompre- 
Laboratory fee, $50 


hension, speaking, reading, and writing skills are stressec 


per semester (Academic vear) 
3—4 Intermediate Hebrew (4—4) Staff 
Further development of skills in speaking, reading, writing, and ‹ prehension 

| I 


of modern Hebrew. Texts range from Israeli new spaper items t 


ctions from 
classical materials Prerequisite: Hebr 1—2 or equivalent. Laborat 


y fee $50 per 

semester (Academic vear) 

103 Modern Hebrew Nonfiction (3) Moses 
Directed readings in humanities and social si iences 


Development of linguistic 


skills necessary for independent research. May be repeated for cre dit. Prerequi- 


I 
site: Hebr 4 or permission of instructor Fall 
104 Modern Hebrew Fiction (3 Staff 
Study of selec ted modern Israeli short stories and poems Prerequisite Hebr 103 
or permission of instructor (Spring 
106 The Israeli Media (3) Moses 


Explores the Israeli press, television and radio news broadcasts in Hebrew; fo 
cuses on developing increasing proficiency in reading and aural « omprehension 
through class discussions and written assignments in Hebrew. Prerequisite 


Hebr 103 or permission of instructor (Spring) 

120-21 Advanced Hebrew Literature (3—3) Stall 
Selections from Hebrew literature throughout the ages: Bible, Rabbinics. 
medieval Hebrew literature: ‹ lassical motifs in modern Israeli literature. Liter 
ary analysis (writing and discussion) in Hebrew Prerequisite: Hebr 104 or 
permission of instructor (Academic year) 

LATIN 


1-2 Beginning Latin (3—3) 


Staff 
( 


rammatical essentials of Latin, appropriate reading selections, devel ypment of 


English derivatives, introduction to Roman life and literature Academic 


year) 

! Intermediate Latin: Prose and Poetry (3) Staff 
Development of ability to read and understand Latin literature of moderate dif- 
ficulty Prerequisite: Latn 1—2 or equivalent (Fall 


4 Vergil's Aeneid (3) 
Significant passages of Vergil's famous epic in Latin; reading 


the entire poem in translation. Prerequisite: Latn 
(Spring) 


Staff 
and discussion of 


3 or permission of instructor 


103—4 


YIDDISH 


1—2 


CLASSIC 


63 


82 


100 


101 


105 


107 


108 


118 


EMITK 


LANGI 


AL AND 


Major Latin Authors (3—3) Staff 

Selections from one or two major authors will be read each semester. May be 

repeated for credit Prerequisite: Latn 3, 4; or permission of instructor 
Academic year 

Yiddish for Reading and Conversation (3—3) l'icktin 


Grammatical essentials of the language, appropriate reading se conver 


sational exercises tor beginners (Alternate academic yei 


AL STUDIES (in English) 


Medical Terms from Greek and Latin (3) Staff 
Masterv of medical terminology by learning word elements from Greek and 
Latin and the principles that govern formation of medical words and 
the derivation of their meanings 

Greek Literature and Civilization (3) Staff 
Studv of ancient Greek civilization with focus on public and private life as seen 
primarily through literature (Fall) 

Roman Literature and Civilization (3) Staff 


Study of Roman civilization with focus on public and private life as seen 


primarily through literature (Spring) 
Classical Islamic Literature (3) 


A survey of pre-modern Islamic literature 
I 


Staff 
including translations of poetry 
; such as mys 
ticism, court literature urban mercantile literature, etc., 
explored from the Arabic tradition as well as from the Persian and Turkish 
Ottoman traditions 
Modern Middle Eastern Literature (3 
literature of the Middl 
beginning with its 19th-century 
ther alienation, exile, et 
Modern Hebrew Literary Classics (3) 


prose, popular literature, and selections from the Quran. Topic 


travel literature, are 


Staff 


poetry short stories, novels) 


East (prose 


modernization and emphasizing various 


Statt 


Prose and poetry of a century of writing from the beginning of the Hebrew lit 


y renaissance to contemporary Israeli literature, including works of Bialik 


Agnon, Hazaz, Amichai, Oz, and Yehoshua. Discussions stress historical 
development and authors' treatments of tradition and modernity 

Israeli Society and Culture: Literary Perspectives (3) Stafl 

A study of literature reflecting ch« ontemporary issues as the conflict between 

the “builders” generation" and their children; the cultural contacts of Ashke | 


nazim and Sefardim; image of the Arab; impact of the Holocaust; Zionist ideals | 
and current realities (Fall | 
Special Topics (3 Staff | 
l'opics in Arabic, Greek, Hebrew, Roman, and Yiddish literature; topics announced | 
in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit provided the topic differs 
Greek and Roman Mythology (3) Staff 

The creation of the world, the nature of the gods, and the adventures of heroes 

as described in various Greek and Roman literary sources (e epic, drama, 
hymns) and as shown in ancient art (Fall) 

Approaches to Classical Mythology (3) Staff 


Selected myths examined through various disciplinary approaches, such as 


archaeology, psychology, history, comparative literature, and women’s studies 
Prerequisite Clas 107 or equivalent (Spring 
Greek and Roman Drama (3) Staff 


Study of Greek and Roman tragedy and comedy; the ind setting of 


dramatic performance in classical antiquity 


nature 


European Civilization to 800 A.D. (3) Cline 
Same as Hist 105 
The Ancient Near East and Egypt to 322 B.C. (3) Cline 
Same as Hist 107 
History of Ancient Israel (3 Cline 


Same as Hist 108 
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19 Early Aegean and Greek Civilizations to 338 B.C. (3 Cline 
Same as Hist 109 

120 The Roman World to 337 A.D. (3) Cline 
Same as Hist 110 

27 Classical Influence on Western Civilization (3) Ziolkowski 


\ survey of Greek and Roman influence on Western civilization especially in 
architecture, language, literature, and science. Ргеге quisite 


і course in classi 
cal literature or history 
'0 Issues of Gender in Classical Antiquity (3) Staff 
In-depth study and discussion of readings from ancient and n idern sources on 
women and gender difference in Greek and Roman society 
185-86 Directed Project (1, 2, or 3) Staff 


Individual advanced reading or research, to be arranged with a member of the 
faculty. May be repeated for credit. Admission by permission of instructor and 
department 


CLINICAL LABORATORY SCIENCE 


he Bac helor of Science in Health Sciences with a major in clinical laboratory science 


is described briefly under the School of Medicine and Health Sciences in this Bulletin 
Complete information is available from the School of Medicine and Health Sciences 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE ADVISING WORKSHOP 


The Columbian ( ollege Advising Workshop is open only to Columbian ( ollege fresh- 
men. In addition to a faculty member who serves as the workshop leader, each workshop 
I Ё 

has a team that includes a member of the University’s professional or administrative staff 


and a student peer advisor 


1 Freshman Advising Workshop (0 Staff 
Participatory and informational sessi 


is required for entering freshmen, 
designed to integrate students into ( olumbian College and the University bv 
providing an introduction to the liberal arts and sciences promoting effective 
participation in a richly diverse academic community, and encouraging an en- 


lightened self-sufficiency in the selection of courses and majors. Graded on a 


P/NP basis only 


COMMI NICATION 


Professor C Warren 

Associate Professors E.B. Davis (Director), G.E Dehler, D.P. Costanza 

Assistant Professors J.C. Miller. G. Se Iby, N. Olsen 

Assistant Profi ssorial Lecturers P. McKenzie, R. McKelvv Q. Ahmed, A. Bresnahan 
S. Burgoyne 
Stuc 


М lents аге ас‹ epted as communication majors through a selective application process 
that co 


mmences only after the student is admitted to the University. Students are encour 
aged to apply durin 
more year Applications are not act epted from students with more than 75 credit hours 


A student may apply no more than twice to the major. Minimum requirements for admis- 
sion include a GPA 


Comm 25, 40, or 41 


g the first semester, or early in the second semester, of their sopho- 


of 3.0 and completion of, or current enrollment in, one of three ‹ ourses 

Achievement of the minimum GPA does not guarantee idmission to 
the major, because the acc eptance process is selective. Application forms and the Student 
Handbook for Communication Majors, which provides additional information about the 


major, inc luding the application process, are available in the program office 


Bachelor 0f Arts with a major in communication—The following requirements must be 


fulfilled 

l. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 

9 
Е. Required courses in the major: Comm 25, 40, 41, 100, 110, 150, 199: 18 additional 
10 

4r of 100-level courses in « ommunication, as approved by the major advisor 


› 
Required courses in related areas: 15 credit hours of 100 leve 


1 courses in one other 
department, 


program, or field of study, as approved by the major advisor 
Special Honors 


if Seniors majoring in communication may apply for Special Honors 
l they meet the 


following criteria: (1) the Special Honors requirements stated under 
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University Regulation the f for selectio nbda P | ( | | 
Communication А ( H ( A iint ( he ( ( 
munication Program (1. pen tor ( who eter 1 [ 24 I 
communication course К I t 
cours and rade-po { 7 I ( 7 [ I | if 
of the full-tii ) i 
үшгеа in ( 99. St 1 
Mir 
25, 40 or 41, 120, and 150 
5 Introduction to Communication Studies { 
I \ tion to I Ма tell t t 
1 u і I T 
ae t t t ( nte 
10 Public Communication Мск M 1, МСК t 
St а рга ttl і ) 1 ) 
t tain, and ) le і I 
dic í a t | | mt 1 
livery, and critic l 
41 Interpersonal Communication Іске ( 
St 1d 1 practi { I { 
MOT i né [ О ( 
п mi о t | r € lex 
ity and t t , student 
develop their interpersonal skills cognitive ffectiv« behav 1 
42 Business and Professional Speaking Ahmed 
study of the commu! tior T 
sentations. For non-m: s and 1 
100 Communication Theory Staf 
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Organizational Communication 


172 Health Communication (3) Staff 


Exploration of the nature functions, and impact ої relational communication 

n the context of healtl Both formal (1 are organizations) and in 
| formal (family communicatior ystems may be lied. T« s can include 
| vider—patient interactio iedia and health, confirmatory communication 
| erequ te: Cor i 100 or permis n of instruct 


} Intercultural Communication Miller 


Ixploration of the proce trend eward ind difficulties of human commu 

nicatio tercu 1 t in ward estab hi ruidelines 

| | n iting т ( 1 M e fieldwork. Pre 
| requisite: ( 11 ре п of instructo 

| 176 Issues and Image Man Bresnahan 

| Гће іса ( ex] of the € ] Т ina ent func- 

iol orporate, profe f g ) Assig ents may 

( t cla ) OI nmunacation unpaigns and 

mmi iti t ( terviews with profess als in the practice 

M ‹ imunication m ement, and І ition audit of strategies and 


180 Communication Criticism Warren, Selby 


Evaluation of commu tion І idigms along critical dimensions of analysis 


Pr requisite: Comm 40 1 ) 


190 Selected l'opics Staff 


ed in the S f ( es. May be repeated f 


lor credit 


rovid« the to lif fe 


196 Independent Study (1 t Staff 


Independent геѕеаг ind spe I ects. Open to seniors or exceptionally 
well-pi iT u orir I Before students ar per- 
mitte t | t f the plan of study and 
obt | of the f | | 


ber w Т lirect the study and of the 
progran lal 
Internship (3 Warren 
For cor 


atic І St t-secured ps in com 
municat related inizat students spend at least 15 hours per week 
doing communication-related work i public or private organization. Meet- 


Ings, reports, and/or analy paper ү be required | 


quired Dy supervising instructor 
\ ion requires prior program а val. Graded on 'ass/No I 
199 Senior Seminar (3 Warren, Selby 


Capstone cour 


A ^ 1 
idmissior ass Dàsis 


1 ec { ( "T 1 re 1 па dis- 
( lon. | h student works I ndividualiy designed research project 
throughout the ter the re wł h w è presentei 1 ajor paper 
^ jl te: Comm 100 ) 


COMPUTER 5 IENCE 


Professors А { 


\ Meltzer, W.D. Maurer, L.J]. Hoffman (Resear S.Y. I 
Feldman P.S. Bock, J.L. Sibert. R.S | C.D. Mart ( H.-A. { 
B. Narahari, S. Muftic (Re h), J.K. Hal 
issociate Prof S. Roten h, R. Simha, D. ( 
issistant Prof, \. Bellaachia, R.W. Lindeman, J. Stanton, X. Cheng 
pajun t Pro rs G.]. Kowalsk ).C. Roberts, S.H. Kaisler 
ofessorial Lecturers І.Н. $ anf 
\ssociate Profe ssorial Le er T. Н 


Assistant Professorial Lecturers R.A. Fernandez, R. Vittucci. T. Br ge 


See the S hool of Engineering and Applied Science for programs of stud leading to the 


Bachel : = А 
or of Arts and Bachelor of Science with п ijors in compu scienct 
Note: CSci 10, 30. 33 5, and 39 may not normally be counted toward degree require- 
ments { 


ог computer science ma 


10 Applications Software (3 Heller and Staff 
Introduction to the use 


of n ter hardware ftware for word 
processing (e.g., Word), spreac Exct 1 ise Management 
le.g., Acces with emphasis оп the use of computers ti typical problems 


in academia and business Fall and spring 
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100 


102 


103 


COMPUTER SCIENCI 
Introduction to Computers and the Internet (3) Martin and Staff 
Survey ої computers and languages Introduction t com] programmi 
History of computing and networking. The effects of computing and the Internet 
on our lives E-commerce and new tec hnologie ( oncepts of web page lesien 
Fall and spring) 

Introduction to Internet Technology (3 Meltzer and Staff 
An introductory course for non-technical students who wish to obtain a better 
understanding of the hardware and software that соп rise the Internet. Informa 
tion transfer over fiber, routing and switching of packet f informatio! 
transfer rotocols, software, ISP, web pages and multimedia Fall and 
spring) 

Introduction to Web Software Development (3 Martin and Staff 
Introduction to the Internet. Topics include address and URL to find your way 
linking to a URL, HTML and web programming, building a web page, building 
a home page, client-server techniques (Fall and spring 

Spreadsheet Models for Liberal Arts (3 Maurer and Staff 
Using a spreadsheet pro for a wide variety of academic purposes. Geo 
graphical and cultural statistics, international curr ies and languages, sport 
statistics, formulas, grade sheets, budgets, sales summaries, what-if analvsis, f 
nancial functions, collaborative work, maps, and line, bar, and pie charts. Uses 


for all the features of a typical spreadsheet program. Prerequisite or corequisit« 


Stat 51 or 53 or 91 (Spring) 

Introduction to Computer Science (3) Feldman and Staff 
A survey of the disciplines of computer science including history of com 
puting, assembly and high-level programming languages, machine logic and 
circuits, the Turing machine, artificial intelligence, UNIX operating system 
Internet basics, and web page design Fall and spring 

Introduction to C Programming (3) Choi and Staff 


Structured programming with the ( anguage. ( ontrol structures. Data types 
Use of pointers. Matrix manipulation to solve simultaneous equations. External 


subroutines for mathematical and graphical applications. Introduction to ( 


Complex number representation. Corequisite: Math 20 or 31 Fall and spring 
Introduction to FORTRAN Programming (3) Bock and Staff 
Structured programming with high-level language using FORTRAN. Control 
structures. Different data types with emphasis on real and complex number 
computations. Arravs used with vector and matrix n inip ilati n to solve 
simultaneous equations. External subroutines for mathematical and graphical 
ipplications Prerequisite or corequisite: Math 20 or 31 Spring | 
Introduction to Software Development (3 Feldman and Staff 
Introduction to the solution of problems on a digital computer using the Java 
language. Object-orientec gramming concepts; documentation h ique 
design of test data. Writir bugging, and running program tive | 
computing environment. Prerequisite or corequisite: CSci 41 Fall. and 
spring) 

Introduction to Programming with C++ (3 Martin and Staff 
Intensive introductory course for students with a science, mathematics, or other 


quantitative backgr 


d. Solution of numerical and nonnumerical problems on 


1 digital computer using C++ programming language in a Unix enviror ent 


Recommended for graduate and nced undergraduate students in other 


departments. Pre requisite: Math 32 or equivalent (Fall and spring 


Introduction to Programming with Java (3) Narahari and Staff 


An introductory course in programming à com 


sing the Java language 


Object-oriented programming, classes, applet is, control structures, in 


heritance, overriding, wi 


sets and the AWT package, containers, and exceptions 
(Fall and spring 

Data Structures and C++ (3 Maurer and Staff 
Big-O notation, linked lists, stacks, queues 


sizeable arrays. Classes in C++, templates 
tions, files, derived classes operator overloading. May be taken for graduate 
credit by students in fields other than computer science. Prerequisite: CSci 49 


or 100 (Fall and spring) 


searching, sorting, ге 
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123 Discrete Structures (3) 


iari and Staff 
Mathematics for computer science, Sets, functions, and sequences Proposi 
1 п. Matrices 


valence rela 


tional and predicate calculus, formal proofs, mather 
semigroups, groups, and isom irphism. Relations 
tions, trees, graphs. May be taken for graduate cred 1 fields other 


(Fall and 


than computer science. Prerequisite: CSci 41 or 4‘ 
spring) 

Software Construction and Data Structures ( Feldman and Staff 
Object-oriented software. Inheritance. exce ptions, development of classes and 


Data structures such as trees, lists stacks 


applets, event-driven progr 


queues, and strings. Sorting and searching. Introduction to ilgorithm perfor 
mance prediction. May be taken for graduate credit by students in fields other 
than computer science Prerequisite: CSci 53 Fall and spring) 

135 Computer Architecture I (3) Meltzer and Staff 


( omputer organization, structure of primary 
structure input output subsystems, digita logic 


secondary memory, cache 


iming 


structures, instruction formats, method f addressir ind rtual memorv 
Prerequisite: CSci 123, 133 Fall) 
136 Computer Architecture II (3 Meltzer and Staff 


Assembly and machine language programming, integer and flo 


ing-point 
arithmetic units design of computer compone nts, design of a simpk computer 


design of a pipelined computer, design of cache, main memory and 


irtual 
memory systems, design of buses, channels and the I/O structure Prerequisite 
CSci 135 (Spring) 

143 Software Engineering I (3) Simha and Staff 
Review of programming tec hniq ind software development in опе or more 
programming languages. Application develop t with GUIs, database access 
threads, Web programming. Prerequisite: CSci 133 Fall and spring 

147 Team Software Projects (3) Martin and Staff 
Development of a large 1 t | 


ware project using à team approach. User interface 


f 
f 

and interface standards. Integration and testing of modules. Social impact 

analysis of the project. Professional code of ethics. Intellectual property: com 


puter crime and hackers. Presentation of technical material. Ora 


i presentation 


and demonstration of the project. Pre requisite or corequisite: CSci 143 or per 
mission of instructor (Spring 

150 Foundations of Computing (3) Choi and Staff 
Ordering, formal grammars, finite-state machines equivalence of machines 


reduction, finite-state languages, acceptors, regular expressions, pushdown 


automata, context-free languages, 7 3 machines, computability. Prerequi- 
Site: CSci 135, 143 Fall) 
151 Algorithms and Data Structures П (3 Narahari and Staff 


Advanced data structures (internal and external): hash tables, AVL trees 
B-trees. Advanced algorith 


18: graph searches, shortest path, greedy method 


divide and conquer, dynamic programming, backtracking. Introduction to 
NP-completeness Prerequisite: CSci 123, 143 (Fall 
156 Introduction to Operating Systems (3) Rotenstreich and Staff 


Process management, process state, concurrent processing, synchronization 


heduling 


events. Operating system structure, the kernel approach 


processor St 
I 


task swit« hing, monitors. System management, memory management 
loading, communication with peripherals. File systems. Interactive computa 


process 


tion Prerequisite: CSci 103 or 143 Fall 
160 Theory of Computer Translators (3 Choi and Staff 
Lexical and syntax analysis, regular expressions, context-free grammars, pars- 


ing techniques, top-down parsing, efficient parsing, syntax-directed translation, 
intermediate formats, flow of control, block structures І 

tables, run-time storage, error-detection and recovery 
generation. Prerequisite: CSci 136, 150 opring) 
Software Engineering II (3) 


rocedure calls, symbol 


code optimization, code 
161 Rotenstreich and Staff 


] , . 
Requirements definition, modularity structured design, data and functional 


specifications, verification. docum« ntation. Progra 


n m design. Software tools, 
maintenance, 


project organization, desig 


teams, quality assurance Prerequi- 
site or corequisite: CSci 151 (Spring) 
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Software Paradigms (3) Feldman and Staff 
Comparison of the major paradigms of software design and their embodiment 
in programming languages Object-oriented, procedural, scripting functional 
ind concurrent software design paradigms and patterns. Prerequisite: G5ci 143 
(Fall) 

Concepts and Applications Hahn and Staff 
of Computer Graphics (3 


2-D graphics principles. Principles of digital painting, drawing, and photo 


editing. Im inipulation and storage, electronic color representation and 
printing. Building 3-D geometry and rendering; 3-D input and output devices 
and techniques Prerequisite: CSci 143 (Fall 

Introduction to Numerical Methods (3) Youssef and Staff 


Numerical methods for solving simultaneous linear equations, roots of equa 


tions, eigenvalues and eigenvectors, numerical differentiation and integration 
interpolation, solution of ordinary and partial differential equations, and curve 
fitting May be taken for graduate credit. Prerequisite: ApSc 113, 115; С5сі 133 
or equivalent (Fall) 

Introduction to Artificial Intelligence (3) Bock and Staff 
Abstraction of process and data with list structures. Functional programming 
Changes in the state of objects and process Environments. Streams. Messages 
LISP and PROLOG interpreter models using EVAL and APPLY. Symbolic logi 
and formal inference; unification and resolution. May be taken for graduate 


credit. Prerequisite: CSci 151 or 212 Spring) 
Introduction to Bioinformatics (3) Narahari and Staff 


The design and use of computational techniques in genetics, biotechnology, and 


biology; algorithms and software for sequence alignment, similarity search of 


sequence databases, structural prediction, inference; searching public genome 
databases; overview of search tools and packages. May be taken for graduate 
CSci 151 or 212; BiSc 13-14 (Spring) 


credit. Prerequisi 


| Database Systems I (3) Narahari and Staff 


Desig 
models, data structures to minimjze access time, relational data structures. Con- 


and architecture of relational database systems. Query language, data 


struction of a database management system. Prerequisite: CSci 147 (Spring) 
UNIX System Programming (3) Maurer and Staff 
Exposure to UNIX internals, Use of UNIX system calls and utilities in conjunc 
tion with script and C programs. RFCs, GNU project and other collaborative tra 
ditions in the UNIX community. May be taken for graduate credit. Prerequisite 
Senior status or 1 year of C programming and UNIX user experience (Fall) 
Design of Computer Animation I (3) Hahn and Staff 
Use of commercial 3-D computer animation packages to create digital artistic 
works. Princ pies of animation, incl iding timing, exaggeration of motion, and 
anticipation; use of a storyboard; modeling; motion; rendering and editing. Pre 
requisite: CSci 171 (Fall) 

Design of Computer Animation II (3) Hahn and Staff 
Use of commercial 3-D animation packages to create artistic works and visual 
izations. Process-spanning concepts of development through pre-production, 
production, and post-production. Emphasis on developing original content and 
attaining high production values. Prerequisite: CSci 181 Spring 
Computer Networks I (3) Meltzer and Staff 
Higher-layer protocols and network applications on the Internet, such as ses 


sion layer, presentation layer, data encryption, directory services an 


management, network measurements, е mail 


transfer services, telnet, networ 
systems, and error reporting. Prerequisite: CSci 135, 143 Fall) 

Computer Networks II (3 Meltzer and Staff 
Computer networks and open system standards. Network configurations па 


signals, encoding and modulation, transmission media, connection interfaces 


›‚ link layer con 
trol, ISDN, X.25, frame relay, ATM, and Sonet. Bridges, routers, and routing 


error detection and correction, signal compression, switchi 


algorithms. Prerequisite: CSci 183 (Spring) 

Computer Graphics I (3) Sibert and Staff 
Hardware; concepts of graphics subroutine packages; programming concepts fo! 
interaction, display, and data structuring; basic ‹ lipping and scan-conversion 


algorithms; homogeneous coordinates: three-dimensional viewing transforms; 


COL INSELIN( 


› 
Programs In counseling 
Educ ation 


Org. 


renderin 
(Fall) 
186 Simulation Methods (3 Bock and Staff 


Computational methods for continu ind discret te n. Effects 
of compute ftware and hardware architectures or ompu re 
ind accuracy requiren I imbe eneratior d t Ci 
tion and scaling tech it lat tec! ] erequisit« 
CS 143 opi j 

87 Design of User-Interface Programs (3 Sibert 
Structure t interactive progran Widget window ind input device 
Client rver del, event-driven programı ind backs. Window 
tems (‹ Xwindows) and dialog nti May be taken for iduate credit 
Prerequisite: CSci 143 or 210 (Sprin 

188 Software Design for Handheld Devices 
Des 1 of interactive Itware for handhe í Event d 
user interface design practice memory n ement, h iheld debugging 
techniques. May be taken for graduate edit. Prere CS 14 10 


Spring) 
189 Unix System Administration (3 Maurer anc 


System administration for the stand-alone system or small networks 
tion of two or more UNIX variants (Linux, FreeBSD, Solaris 1 Intel 
Jatiorms. Configuration of mai lame servict ind oth etwork utilities 
Jackup and recovery, security and ethics. May be taken for graduate credit. Pre- 


requisite: CSci 180 oprir 
190 Real-Time Computer Systems (3 Feldman 
evelopment of software for real-time control t physical systems. Reliability 


ind fault tolerance, exceptions and exception handling, r« 


id concur 


rent processes, timeouts, deadline scheduling. share id message 
based device drivers. May be taken for graduate cred CSci 143 


(Sprin 1) 
Computer Game Design and Programming (3 Hahn and Staff 


Principles, techniques, ar lesign of соп r games. G іс game engines 
modeling, motion, AI and interactior ind design and synthesis; real-time 
software and hardware issues. May be taken for graduate credit. Preri ]uisite 


C Sci 185 Spring 


194 Discrete Analysis in ( omputer Science (3 Berk h and Staff 
Combinatorial theory: permutations and combinations 'enerating functions 
recurrence relations, th« principlt I inclusion and exclusion. Block designs 


Applications to the analysis of algorithm 


ition, VLSI plac е 
»blems. May be taken for grad- 
uate credit Prerequisite CSci 123 r permission I instructor Fall 
Senior Computer Science Design Project I (3 Meltzer and Staff 


Conception planning, design, and construction of a one-year project. Economic 


ment, coding theory 


Simulation, and 


195 


analysis of the product. Use of Gant 


niques project construction, ethics 


presentations, using visual aids. Formal 


tion. Prerequisite: CSci 178; and senior status Fall 
Senior Computer Science Design Project П (3 
Completion and demonstrati n oi project started in CSci 


196 


reports, demonstrations, and oral presentations, usii 
progress of the project it the semester. Lectures 
niques, ethics, project plans, testing procedures, user's n 
faces Prerequis te: CSi 195 (Spri 10 
197 Special Topics (1 to 3 Staff 
l'opic to be announced in the Schedule f Classes | рї 


198 Research (1 to 3) 


Applied research and experim« t project s ed. Prerequisite 
Junior or senior status Fall prin 


/HUMAN AND ORGANIZATIONAL STUDIES 


are offered at the graduate level bv th« 


and Human Develo 


ment through its Department of ( 


anizational Studies. The К t r } ' 


Mowing courses are vailadie indergraduates 


142 EARLY MODERN EUROPEAN STUDIES 


COUNSELING 


162 Professional and Ethical Orientation to Counseling (3) Staff | 
The roles and functions of a professional counselor and the ethical standards that | 
govern the profession Fall, spring, and summer 

163 Psychosocial Adjustment (3 taf 
Mental health problems; emphasis on needs of counselors, teach ind other 
working with children and adolescent (Fall) 

175 Introduction to Rehabilitation Counseling (3 Staff 
Overview of rehabilitation professio ncluding philosophy, history, ethic 
theory, legislation, settings und practice Fall 

178 Disability and Case Management (3) Staff 
Case management services for persons with physical, mental, and emotional 
disabilities Spring 

181 Medical and Psychosocial Aspects of Disabilities (3 Staff 
Chronic and traumatic disorders with rehabilitation and psychosocial im] 
cations Fall 


CRIMINAL JUSTICE 


See Sociology. 


DANCE and DRAMA 


See Theatre and Dance. 


DRAMATIC LITERATURE 


Committee on Dramatic Literature 
N.C. Garner (Chair), R.L. Combs, G. Paster, W.A. Pucilowskv 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences offers an interdisciy 
literature leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. This n 
і ( 
consideration to the two key aspects of theatre—the literary text and the production 


пагу program in dramatic 


јог, which combines the 


strengths of the Departments of English and of Theatre and Dance, is designed to give equal 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in dramatic literature—The following requirements must 
be fulfilled 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
2. Prerequisite courses—A 6-credit sequence chosen from Engl 51—52, 61-62, 71 
73-74, 91-92; Hmn 1, 2; Honr 15-16 
J. Required courses for the major (42 credit hours) 
(a) Engl 120, 127-28; Engl/TrDa 124; TrDa 145-46 
(b) 12 credit hours in drama courses or related topics selected from Clas 113; Engl 
105, 108, 155, 156, 157, 158, 165, 166; Mus 121; Fren/Span 132 | 
(c) 12 credit hours in performance and production courses in the Department ol | 
Theatre and Dance, including TrDa 14, 130, 147 
EARLY MODERN EUROPEAN STUDIES 
Committee on Early Modern European Studies 
L.B. Salamon (Chair), I. Azar, I. Creppell, J. Heins, P. Jacks, R.E. Kennedy, Ir., M. Norton 
L. Pec k, D Wallace L. Youens 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences offers an interdis« iplinary program in Early | 
Modern European Studies. This humanities program is desigr ed to « nhance th« ents 
understanding of the history, culture, politics, philosophy, religion, science, literature, 
and art of the five centuries (1300-1800) during which the Western world began to take 
on some of its modern dimensions. Th« program directed bv an interdt partmental 
committee 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in early modern European studies—The following | 
requirements must be fulfilled | 


1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
2. Prerequisite courses—Hmn 2; four semesters of study, or the equivalent, in a mod 


ern European language or Latin 


3. Requirements for the major (all courses are to be hosen ir 
advisor) 
(а) 6 credits chosen from AH 104, 105; Hist 121, 123: PSc 106 Re 
(b) 18 credits, consisting of two sets of 9 credits selec ted from two of the followi 
four гоирѕ: Group A—Fren 53, 121, 122, 123; Ger 91, 171, 195: Ital $ 120, 197; Spi 


121, 122, 123 Group B AH 104, 105, 106, 107, 108. 11 114, 198 101 : Group 


| 
C—Engl 125, 127-28, 130, 131-32, 153, 155, 1 ( 1 ( pD t 102, 121, 122 
123, 125, 141, 148, 151, 153, 154, 19 
(С) 6 credits chosen from the entire set of courses | ted above or fr ip ved 
departmental special Topics or Independent Study ‹ rse 
Minor in early modern Eur pean studies—Requirements: Hmn 2: four semesters of 
study in a modern Europear inguage t te f Lat the equ lent; AF 
104 or 105; one course chosen from Hist 121 or 123, PSc 10€ Rel 145; two additional 
courses chosen from 3(b) ibove 
EARTH AND EN\ IRONMENTAL SCIENCES 
Professors J.F. Lewi 
Associate Prof Or 
Assistant Professors Hancl H.H. T« 
Professorial Lecturer Kf 
Associate Profes ria M.C. Мо 
Lecturer R.T. Rye 
Committee on Environmental Studies 
H. Merchant (( hair), I.K. Cheung, B.M. Mergen, W.C. Parke. G.C. Ste phens, A.M. Yeze 
Committee on Env ironmental Science 
J. Hanchar (( hair), C. Fedo, D. Fuller, J.H. Miller, R. Packer А.М. Yeze 
lhe Department of Earth ind Environmental Sciences offers four unde ite degree 
Programs: the Bachelor of Arts and the Bachelor of Science wit}! ence 
the Bachelor of Arts with a major in env tal dies 1 the Bache I ocience 
With a major in environmental science 
For both the Bachelor of Arts and the Bachelor of S e wit € 
three Options are available. The Earth Materials and Processes ption is designed to pro 
vide a strong foundation for students intendin pursue gradua t € yment 
in geology or applied geological science. The I Wate t s option Is designed 
lo provide an appropriately diverse background for pursuing graduate studv or employ 
ment in water resources. The Earth and Bi осеѕѕе ptior lesigned for 
Students who plan to pursue careers inv z the interaction of Earth's physical and 
biologic al systems 
The multidis iplinary program in environmental st і eading (о the Bachelc I 
Arts, integrates formal study in the natural and social si es but ¢ isizes the cor 
tribution of the social sciences in the environmental десіѕіот King € Phe ajor 
Serves as preparation toward analyzing broad-based environmental policy 
Che multidisciplinary program in environmental science provides a broad basis in the 
Physical and natural sciences. The program leads to the degree of Bachelor of Science 
"erving as preparation toward examining and evaluatir g processes and problems in the 
natural environment 
Bac helor of Arts or Bachelor of Si іепсе with a maior in eeosciencs l'he f ir 
requirements must be fulfilled 
: Che general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and S ces 
2. Required introductory courses—EES 1 r 2 and 
j Required courses in related areas—(a) Chem 11-12; (b) BiSc 13 or equivalent 
Permission of the instructor a 100-level BiSc course; (c) for the Bachelor of Science 
Math 20 


; 21 or 31; and for both the Bachelor ‹ I Science and Bachelor of Arts, tw 

Chosen from Geog 2, Phys 1-2 Stat 91 

tk " Required courses in the major EES 111, 112, 122, 126, 140 чебери os 
1e Bachelor of S, ience) or 6 « 


ofa departmental 
Mental 


redits (for the Bachelor of Arts) chosen with prior approval 
advisor from one of the options below. Students should check epart 
prerequisites when selecting courses to fulfill their chos 


and course 


144 


Earth Materials and Processi 
Geog 105, 106, 10 134 


Earth-Wat 


tart il ! 
BiSc 130, 1 ) i 
Ri Р 4 
7 full 
nus I 


' ( | 
1 Geo ( 

1. Required , | 

ul 
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Physical Geology 


2 Environments of the Past 


Lecture, lab 


Environmental Geology 
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) ENVIRONMENTAL SCIENCES 145 


6 Science and the Environment (3 Teng 


he large-scale processes operating within the itmosphere, oceans, and solid 
Earth. Prerequisite: EES 1 or 5 Sprin 

105 Geological Hazards in Land-Use Planning (3 Staff 
Lecture and laboratory. An analysis of ge ical hazards and related factors 
that affect land-use plan: Field trip. Prerequisite: EES 1 or 5 or permission 
f instruct Laboratory fee, $30 o i 


111 Mineralogy (4 Tollo 


Lecture and laboratory. Introduct to the cryst phy and chemical sys- 
temat of rock-forming and exotic minerals. Exercises emphasize the analysis 
ot mineralogic data and the paragenesis of mine issemblages. Prerequisite 
EES 1 or 5 or permission of instructor. Laboratorv fee, $30 Fall 
112 Optical Mineralogy (4 l'ollo 
Lecture and laboratory itrodu n to ba: ht theory and the identification 
d characterization of minerals through opt propertit Laboratory exer- 
es provide ntroduction to | ( f igi s and metamor 
phi nera ten Prereq te: EES 11 r permissior the instructor 
iboratory Ie *4( "D 
117 Petrologv (2 Lewis 
Introduction t te р! е syste $ hvsics 1 chemistry of crustal and 
magmat Cesse olcanic | esses products. Prerequisite: EES 111, 
11 ry | { I 
118 Petrology Laboratory (2 Lewis 
Concurrent re trat n EES 1 ‹ ed tor geoscience majors. Prerequisite 
EES 111 and 112, Laborat fee, $35 


‚ Structural Geology (3 Stephens 


Lecture and laboratory. Study of natur nd experimental rock deformation 
nd the relationships between stre i strain as recorded by geologic struc- 
tures. Prerequisite: EES 1 o Lab tory fee, $2 | 

124 Digital Mapping for the Natural Sciences Stephens 
Principles of surveying, GPS, data structur ind GIS compilation. Field and 
aboratory exercises. Laboratory fee, $30 Si id years 

125 Marine Geology (3 Kravitz 
Lecture and map work piles t oceanography and submarine geology; 
topography, crustal structure, sedimentary processes, and n environment. 
Prerequisite EES 1 or 5 or permission of instructor Spring 

126 Sedimentology and Stratigraphy (4 Fedo 
Introduction tí sedimentation and strat phy; or fication of sed- 
ments and sedimentary rocks; introduction te istic art € depositional 
environments and stratigrapł pri ples. Prere Chem 11; EES 2, 111. 
Fall) : 


Geomorphology (3 Stephens 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory hours). Understanding the nature, origin, and 
evelopment of landforms in the field and through the use f maps and aerial 
photos. Prerequisite: EES 1 or 5. Laboratory fee, $30 Spring, even years) 

131 Global Climate Change (3 Staff 
Fundamental causes and patterns of climate change Methods of reconstruction 
of past climates; modeling ind predicting climate change Spring) 


10 Introduction to Geochemistry Hanchar 
Chemical systems and 


\ I processes on the planet tart rigins and interactions 
imong and within the Earth's lithosphere eans, and atmosphere; origin, dis- 
tribution and behavior of the elements: radioactive ar i stable isotope systems 


Prerequisite: Chem 11—12 or « 


Aqueous Geochemistry (3 l'eng 


Appli ition of chen rin ) to the study ої natural wat 


npact of nat- 
juisite: EES 


ural and inthropomorphic factors on quality and ch 
140, Chem 11-12 


l equivalent 


Dinosaurs: Evolution and Natural History (3 Brett-Surman 
An introductor 


y course on the natural histor 


evolution, 
w scientists study 


biology, and ecology, their false portrayal in the 


them Sum 


151 Invertebrate Paleontology (3 


Lecture and laboratory. Review of major invertebrate fossil T | 
fossils i tudit OI \( )evolutior paleoecol DIO tratigraphy ct 

climat Fi ips as arrange P juisite: EES 1 and 20 in 
permission ої tructor. Laboratory tee, $30 (ral 

154 Vertebrate Paleontology (3) Brett 
Le t 11 1 1 it} ito y U he | Wt k a d 1 bt ета It ture 
tebrate morphol ind olution; proble of eoecolo ind adapt 
(Fal ld vea 

159 Geobotanical Ecology of the Central Appalachians (4 l'ol 
| multidisciplinary approach to Appalachian ei pplicat 

ient principles from both geology and botany, stre ig interrelation 

tween geol cal, ge hemical, and biol roce Biweekly fiel 
Prerequisite: EES 1 or 5 and BiSc 13—14; or equivalent with permi ) 
tructor. Same as BiSc 159 (Spring, odd y« 

174 Introduction to Hydrogeology (3) Ha 
Occurrence torage, movement it pollutior ( Г ( C I 
ties of subsurface water. Prerequi EES 1 or 5 

189 Environmental Geophysics (3) е] 
Principles of magnetic, gravity, seismic and electrica ods applied t 
| gical probl о І te: EES Or peri t insti 
(Spring 

191-92 Senior Seminar in Environmental Studies (3—3 Mei 
Directed reading and discussion of contemporar viro ental b 
Limited to majors in environmental studies or « mental science 
permission ої instructor 

193 Introduction to Environmental Law (3 M 
An introduction to selected pieces of major environmental le ition. TI 
of the courts and bureaucracv in implementi: ind interpreting le 


Impact on decision making Fal 
195 Field Methods (3 
Weekend field trips Methods 


terpretation. The logical Appalact 
emphasized. Laboratory fee Sprin 
196-97 Field Experience (3—3 Staff 
Open to junior ind seniors majoring in environmental studie nd env 
re ntal science. Students spend at least eight hou per week i politica 
nical ega OI pecial-interest organization work n ironmental 
questi 
199 Undergraduate Research or Reading (агт Staff 
Problems ap ved by the staff. May be repeated once fi redit 
EAST ASIAN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 
Professors J. Chaves, Y.-K. Kim-Renaud (Chair) 
Associate Professors D.L. Lee, G.C.Y. Wang, S. Hamano 
Assistant Pr Hanami 
Adjunct Assis fe M. Frost 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Chinese 1a iteratui The f win 
requirements must be fulfilled 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Science 
2. Prerequisite cours: Chin 5—6 (preferred); or Chin 1-2 i 
3. Required for the major—Chin 11-12. 107-8, 109-10 d 6 ho ected fr Chin 
161, 163-64 plu 12 additional credit hours of 100-level ( est Irse 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Jai ınguage and literature The following 
requirements must be fulfilled 
1. The general 1 quire tated under Columbian College of Arts and Science 
2. Prerequisite cours 1 1-2, 3—4; or equivalent 
3. Required for the major Japn 7-8, 111-12, 199-200; 15 hours selected from Japn 


107-8, 109-10, 162, 185-86; 9 hours in related course 
Econ 170; Hist 127, 189, 195, 196: PSc 1 Rel 160 


з outside 


logic may 


ment i 


Art 


18 


ind literature—Prerequisite: 18-22 credit hours, includ 


Minor in Chinese k 


ing either Chin 1-2, 3—4, and 11 or Chin 5-6 and 11. The minor consists of 12 additional 


credit hours selected from Chin 12, 107-8, 109-10, 123-24, 136 161, 163-64, and 
179-80 
Minor in Japanese language and literature Prerequisite: Japn 2, 3—4; or equivalent 


Che minor consists оѓ] ipn 


) and 12 additional credit hours selected fron Japn 107-8 


109-10, 111-12, 162, 185-86, and 199-200 


Minor in Korean language ind literature—Prerequisite: Kor 1-2, 3—4; or equivalent 


] | 
The minor consists of Kor 5—6, 7-8, and 111-12 
CHINESE 
1-2 Basic Chinese (4—4) Wang 
Fundamentals of gr nar and pronunciation, with graded reading and practic« 
in writing. Laboratory fee, $50 per semester Academic vear 

)-4 Basic Chinese (4—4 Wang 
Continuation of grammar, with emphasis or speaking, reading, and writing 
Laboratory fee, $50 per semester Academic year 

»-6 Intensive Basic Chinese (8-8 Lee 
Intensive beginner's course in fundamentals of аг and unciation 
with graded reading and practice in writi Labo fee, $ r semest« 
(Academic vear) 

10 Chinese Calligraphy (1 Staff 
Writing of Chinese characters with traditional writing implements No knowl 
edge of the language require і. May be repeated for cre lit. Fall and spring) 

11-12 Intensive Intermediate Chinese (6-6 Wang 
Reading of basic texts, writing of short pieces, conversation, svste matic review 


of grammar. Prerequisite to Chin 11: Chin 6. Laboratory fee, $70 per semester 
(Academic year 

2 Intermediate Chinese Conversation (3 Staff 
\ practical course for improving speaking ability. Prerequisite: 6 credit hours 
ot Chinese or equivalent. May be repeated for credit. Laboratory fee, $50 


(Fall and spring) 


107-8 Readings in Modern Chinese (3—3) Lee 
Readings in selected modern literary works, social science materials and docu 
mentary materials. Prerequisite: Chin 12 or equivalent (Academic vear) 

109-10 Introduction to Classical Chinese (3—3) Chaves 
Introduction to classical writings in Chinese litera history, and philosophy 
Prerequisite Chin 6 (Alternate academic vears 

123-24 Introduction to Chinese Linguistics (3—3 Lee 


lysis of linguistic struc 


Introduction to the history of the Chinese 1 


e. Lectures and discussion 
in English. Prer« quisite: Chin 6 or equivalent Alternate a« 
Chinese Women in Myth, Literature, and Film (3 Frost 


Women's position in Chinese cultural and political life from prehistoric myth to 


ture of modern spoken Chinese and classi 


136 


the present time. Confucian writing, traditional theatre, and films and novels set 


in China. A general survey of Chinese historv est iblishes the context for discus 


sions of cultural and political phenomena, such as foot binding and the on« 
child policy. Same as WStu 136 
161 Chinese Culture Through Film (3 Frost 


Survey of the Chinese cultural heritage presented throug pics include 


literature philosophy irt, religion, and social history prehistorical times 
to the modern era. Lectures and discussion nglish Fall and spri 
163-64 Chinese Literature in Translation (3—3) Chaves 
An introductory course focusing on maior works of poetry, drama, and the novel 
pr their historical and social context Academic year 
171-72 Poetry of the Tang and Song Periods (3—3) Chaves 
Reading of works of leading poets. Discussion of content and style. Prerequisite 
r Chin 109 or equivalent Alternate academic vears 
185-86 Directed Reading (3-3) Staff 


› , 
Reading of material in the student's field of interest. Admission by permission 


of instructor (Academic vear 


EAST ASIAN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURI 


JAPANESE 


1-2 


109-10 


199 Proseminar: Readings for the Major Staff | 
in Chinese Language and Literature (3) | 
Admission by permission of instructor. May be repeated for credit 
Basic Japanese (4—4 Hamano and Staff 
Fund ntals of grammar and pronunciation, with graded reading and practice 
in writing. Laboratory fee, $50 per semest Academi 
Basic Japanese (4—4 H ino and Staff 
Continuation of grammar, with emphasis on speak! readir ind writin 
Laboratory fee, $50 per semester Academic 
Intermediate Japanese (3—3) Hamano, Hanam 
Continuation of reading of basic texts, writing of short pieces, conve t 
systematic review of grammar. Laboratory fee, $50 per semest 
(Academic year) 

Intensive Basic Japanese (8—8 Staff 
Intensive beginner's course in fundamentals of gramma d pronunciat 
with graded reading and practice in writing. Laboratory fe $ 0 per emester 
(Academic vear) 

Readings in Modern Japanese (3—3 Haman 

Readings in selected modern literary e materials, and 
documentary materials. Prerequisite: Japr | Academic ve 
Introduction to Classical Japanese (3—3) Hanami 


111-12 


162 


185-86 


199 


KOREAN 


1-2 


3—4 
5-6 
7-8 


111-12 


Introduction to classical writings in Japanese literature, history, and р! 


phy. Prerequisite: Japn 8; Japn 109 is prerequisite to Japn 110 
(Academic year) 

Japanese Literature in Translation (3—3) Chaves, Hanami 
An introductory survey of traditional and modern Japanese literature read її 
English translation: love and nature poetry; theater (classical drama, puppet 
plays); fiction; diaries (Academic year 
Japanese Culture Through Film (3) 


Survey of the Japanese cultural heritage presented through film ( | 
include literature, philosophy, art, religion, and social history from prehistori 

cal times to the modern era. Lectures and discussion in Englis! (Sprit 

Directed Reading (3—3) Hanami and Staff 
Reading of material in the student's field of interest. Admissic yy permissio 

of instructor (Academic year 

Proseminar: Readings for the Major Staff 


in Japanese Language and Literature (3) 


Admission by permission of instructor. May be repeated for credit 


Basic Korean (4—4 Kim-Renaud 


Fundamentals ¢ iar and pronunciation, with graded speakir eadin 


and writing pra aboratory fee, $50 pe mester Acaden 

Basic Korean (4—4) ` | iud 
Continuation of grammar, with emphasis on speaking, readir ind writing 
Laboratory fee, $50 per semester Academic vea 

Intermediate Korean (3—3 Kim-Renaud 
Reading of basic texts, writing of short pieces, conversatio ter \ 
of grammar. Laboratory fee, $50 per semester Academic vea 
Intermediate Korean (3—3 Kim-Renaud 
Continuation of reading of basic texts, writing of short pieces, conversation 
systematic review of grammar. Laboratorv fee $50 per semester 

(Academic year 

Korean Literature in Translation (3—3) K 

An introductory survey of Korean literature read in English translation. Kor 111 


traditional poetry fiction, storytelling, drama, diaries. Kor 112: modern fiction 


dr ima, pot try creenpl А Academic ve 


M 149 


VIETNAMESE 


1-2 Basic Vietnamese (4—4 Staff 
Fundamentals of grammar ind pronunciation, with an introduction to reading 
and writing Academic vear 

|-4 Basic Vietnamese (4—4 Staff 
Gontinuation of grammar, with empha speakir eadii ind writin 


Academic year 


ECONOMICS 


Professors J.L. Gastwirtl 
Pelzman, R.P. Trost, В.] 
omith, A. Klamer (Resear 

Associate Professors A.S 
N. Vonortas, C.M. Snvder 

Assistant Professors V. Fon 

Adjunct Professors ] Hardt, E.H. Solomon, S.N. Kirby 


inskv, D.O. Parsons, R.F. Phill 


Bachelor of Arts with a maior economii ГЇ f OWII requiren 


1 1 $ е { \ l ‘ must be 

fulfilled 

1. The eneral requirements stated under ( imbian College of Arts and Scier 

2 Prerequisite courses—Econ 11 

j Required cour es in related areas—Math 21 1, or 52; Stat 111 and 11 eq 1 
lent; 6 credit hour: f a social science othe ian 

4 Required courses in the najor—Econ 101, 102, 121, 19 ind Ive additional 100 
level economics courses to be approved by the departmental advisor. Grade 1 ( 
Or better are required in Econ 101 and 102 I 


133, 169, 170, 185) can be counted toward the бун 


Bachelor of Science 


vith a major in є mi [he ї wing require ist be 

fulfilled 

l. Thi general equirements stated inder Columbian College of Arts and Scier 

2 Prerequisite courses—Econ 11—12 

3 Required courses in related ireas Math 31 and 32 equivalent; Stat 111 and 1 
or equivalent; 6 hours ) f addit ) € k | 1 tems engi 
Deering, or computer science to be apy ed by the department sor (€ Math 33 
124, 125, 142; Stat 157, 158, 181, 183 EMSE 101, 102, 154, 173; CSci 123, 173, 174, 194 

4 Required courses in > major—tcon 101, 102, 121. 12 198, and four additional 
100-level economic з cours to be proved t е ае | ‹ 
or better are required in Econ 101 ind 102 А maximum of tl Econ 
133, 169, 170, 185 can be counted toward th 1 

Five-Year Bachelor of Science witl 1 I 5 Maste irt feia 
О] economics Students interested in t int degre $ 1 consulit the 
undergraduate program advisor in the Economics Departm he second semester of 
the sophomore vear 1 

Five-Year Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a maior í mics and Ma 
ter of Publi Policy—Students interested in the joint degre program should consult the 
director of the Publi: Policy Program by the second semester f their sophomore year 

Special Honors Students may apply for graduation with Special Honors. To be eligi 
le, a student must meet the requirements for Special Honors stated under 1 sity 
Regulations, must have a grade-point average of at least ) in economics irses, and 
must submit an honors paper to the department. Upon review of the hon rs paper, the 
Student may be recommended for raduatior th 5] Hor 

Minor Іп economics (a) 18 credit hours in e I 12, 10 
121, and опе other approved 100-level course in economics: (t ne of the follo ) 
Credit hours of an approved stati tics sequence, such as Stat 111, 112; or 6 hours of an ip- 
Proved mathematics sequence, such as i 31, 32 р tatist A 
Such as Stat 111, and one approved math ics cx ict Mati „=й. 
Proved mathematic: course or ne approved statistics course and one additional 100-level 
bourse in economics (other thar Econ 133, 134, 169, 170, 1 ›). Grades ої ( ot 
etter are required in Econ 101 and 102. Stat 129 it be use satisfy the require 
Ments of the 


minor 


150 


ECONOMICS 


With permission, a limited number of graduate courses in the department may be taken 


for credit toward an une 


listings 


ree, See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for course 


Departmental prerequisite: Econ 11—12 is prerequisite to all other irses offered b 
the Department of Есопоті‹ 


11-12 


101 


102 


104 


105 


121 


to 


13 


136 


142 


151 


Principles of Economics (3—3 Bradley, Dunn, Goldfarb,Trost, Yezer 
Major economic principles, institution ind problem n contemporary lift 
Econ 11: Microeconomi« ipply and demand, the price system and how it 
vorks, competitive and monopolistic market Ecor А Macroeconomics 
national income oncepts, unemployment and nflation, institution I monetary 
control Econ 11 is prerequisite to Econ 12 Econ 11 and 1; fall ind sprit 
Intermediate Microeconomic Theory (3 Fon, Goldfarb, Joshi, Malik 
Phillips, Snyder, Vonortas 
Analysis of household economic behavior, including derivation of 
functions. Analysis of firm behavior, including deriva of supply 
works. Demand and supply interaction under various market structure 
factor markets (Fall and spring) 
Intermediate Macroeconomic Theory (3 Bradley, Joutz, Soares 
Investigation of the determinants of national income, inflation, unemploy 
ment, and interest rates. Alternative business cycle theories, with emphasis on 


the role of imperfect information, uncertainty, and expectations 

(Fall and spring) 

History of Economic Thought (3) Staff 
History of the major schools of economic thought, influence of changing prob 


lems on the development of economic theory Prerequisite: Econ 101, 102 
Economic Conditions Analysis and Forecasting (3) Staff 
Theory and empirical analyses of economic trends and fluctuations; use of 
economic indicators and simple econometric models Fall 

Money and Banking (3) Joutz, Labadie, Samaniego 
The role of money, credit, interest rates, foreign exchange rates, and commer 
cial banks and other financial institutions in the U.S. economy (Fall anc 


spring 
Monetary Theory and Policy (3) Solomon 
Analysis of classic and modern monetary theories and their application to сш 


rent economic conditions. The links between theory and policy. The altere 
role of money over time; the new money technology Spring 

Introduction to Econometrics (3 l'rost, Phillips 
Joint offering of the Economics and Statistics Departments. Construction anc 
testing of economic models: regression theory parameter estimation, aní 


statistical techniques applicable to economic models. Prerequisite: Math 31 
Stat 112 (Fall and spring) 


Economies of the Former Soviet Union and Eastern Europe (3 Millar 
Analysis of the transition process in the former Soviet Union and Eastern Eu 
rope. Topics include economic models of planned economies and comparative 
analysis of economic development programs of the newly independent states 
and Eastern Europi (Fall) 

Natural Resources and Environmental Economics (3) Malik 


Analysis of market mechanisms that allocate energy and natural and environ 


mental resources; investigation of actual and optimal resource allocation across 


uses and time; review of arguments for public interventio: Spring 


[ 
Labor Economics (3) Ribar. Parsons 
Analysis of labor supply and demand; measurement and theory of une mploy- 
ment; occupational choice; wage differentials; labor market issues and policies 


(Fall) 


Health Economics (3 Staff 


Economic analysis of the determinants of demand pply, output, and distri- 
bution in the health care sector with special emphasi on current policy issues 
of access, quality, and cost Spring 

Economic Development (3 Smith 
Theories and em jrical studies of the economi proble ms of deve oping 


countries Fall and spring 


3 


15 


158 


165 


169 


199 


Se hool of 


Income Distribution (3) Staff 
An analysis of the distribution of income, with focus on issues relating to we ith 
and poverty (Spring) 

Urban and Regional Economics (3) Yezer 
Analysis of the determinants of irban growth and deve pment; firm location 
the functioning of urban land and housing markets 

Industrial Organization (3 Snyder 
Analysis of market structure, conduct, and performance of firms in a market 
economy, with emphasis on case studies of U.S. industries Fal 
Government Regulation of the Economy (3) Snyder 
Economic analysis of antitrust and regulation in the Amer in economy 
Prerequisite: Econ 101 or 158 5pring 

Survey of Finance and Engineering Economics (3 


5ame as EMSE 260 

Public Finance I (3) Cordes, Watson 
Economic analysis of government spending and social regulation programs 
social insurance 
programs, and benefit-« І Fall 

Public Finance П (3) Cordes, Watson 
Economic analysis of taxes and government deficits l'opics include individual 


l'opics include public goods 


and corporate income taxes, payroll taxes, sales and excise taxes, propertv and 
wealth taxes, design of tax systems, and effects of taxation on labor and apital 
markets (Spring 


Economics of Human Resources (3 Boulier 
Economic analysis of education and training ibor market discrimination 
marriage and the family, and social security Fall 

' Economics of Crime (3) Yezer 
Analysis of crime, both em il and theoret that exar es the links be 
tween law and economics, the economics of participati ind the eco 
nomics of law enforcement (Spring) 
Introduction to the Economy of China (3 Staff 
Background, organization, and yperation of the economy. Appraisal of perfor 
mance and analysis of problems of devel pment Fal 
Introduction to the Economy of Japan (3 Staff 
Analysis of the structure and 'rowth of the Japanese « поту Spring 
International Economics (3—3 Dunn, Moore, Suranovic, Pelzman 


Econ 181: International trade theory and | icy. Econ 182: International macro 


economic theorv and policy Academic vear 

Economic History and Problems of Latin Americ a (3) Staff 
Analysis of present structures and problems of Latin American economie: 
Special Topics (3) Staff 
l'opics vary depending on ¢ irrent issues of interest and faculty availability 
Proseminar (3) Boulier, Bradley, Cordes, Fon, Goldfarb, Suranovic, Watson 
Preparation and presentation of a research paper in field of economics 
agreed upon by student and instructor. Review of selected topics in contempo 


rary economics. Open only to economics majors in their senior ve 
Independent Research (3 

Prerequisite: ( ompletion of 12 hours of 100-level economics coi 
Econ 101 and 102, with a minimun 


point average of 3 
еч independent Фанет: proie faculty member of the Economics 
Department 
EDUCAT 
DI CATIONAL LEADERSHIP 
› 

Programs in educationa leadership are offered at the ite level by 

Educ ation and Human Deve lopment The following courses are 


Braduates 


104 


De. т 

Psyc hology for Learning and Teaching (3 
) 1 

Pring iples theory nature, and course of learning and teachi: 


Staff 


2 processes. Exam- 


ination and analysis of the strategies and dynamics of teaching and learning in 
behav ioral settings. Thirty hours of fieldwork in an educational setting Fall 


and spring) 


Museums as Cultural and Educational Resources Staf | 


Computer Literacy 


ELECTRICAL AND COMPUTER ENGINEERING 


Prof W.K. К | K vriak ulo Le 
ton, W. W kyj, N dridis, M.H. 1 R.I 
( \ \ 1. Рага і ] LR. Y Н.5 I 
) j 1 fold (1 
is - \ ) k Г. Ei-( 7 ( 
\ : I.M. Хат Y | 
id 7 \ er. W.D. Jac ( leidbreder. W.W. W . M. Le V 
Proft B. W in 
Assi G.M | 
Se , t I I | | im I 111 
іо B í | г 1a ( 1 te 1 í 
ind I ri 
Introduction to Electrical and Computer Engineering К І 1 
І " et k put 1 VLSI 
| l 
| e tl ; tan 
Circuit Theory (4 Zaghlou | Staff 
) il t t t 1A 
ins! ( ) to 1 
12 Circuits, Signals, and Systems (3 К ikog ; 1 Staff 
[ 1а! ( inst tra [ 
15; p í lod 1 € { 1 te: ( 
( | ‘ 1 nsf | filter ( D s 
d | n of i CE 1 d 
20 Engineering Electronics (4 Korman and Stall 
| 
Lex о 1 І ) tate ? l| ir ctr 
D 
en t ri ( Ї у 7 t і t f 
' ) ' Y of tl elc ) ind 
\ € ) pts t l ( | ue 
Prerequisite: ECE 11 Í ind 
30 Introduction to Electromagnetics I sand Stafi 
M l pulse ( п ion í 
ша zi off | ilations 
S h irt, p € eflect f , tegrated 
1 Fields and Waves I Kahn and Stall 
Rovian et ilu T | veeg? id Gau ws 
lid scalar p tial. d | , pen" icitance 
ара ind P juati а ilue pre tions 
vith if Prereaui А 1 


D COM ENGINEERIN 153 


32 Fields and Waves П (3 Kahn and Staff 


Gurrents, introduction to electrical transmissio ine impedance matching, 

nith cl заг! Ві l SAV irt М Am ert aw vect pote п mé net magn tk 
circuits for ег transf Max t ine wave Poynt 
vector wit! plicati Prere te: ApSe 114, ЕСІ I 


Analog Signals and Systems Lee and Staff 
\pplications of matrix thi id line raphs to elect network analysis 


vork equation tate-space forr t and iti Fourier transforms 


inal fite u T x1 il I bit ealiz I Tite Prerequisite 
ECE 12, 20 | 

' Introduction to Digital Kyriakopoul icki, and Staff 
Signal Processing 


forn ind spectra, differs e t tior ) rete Fourier t torm, IIR and FIR 
filter desigr I 
121 Analog Electronics Design (4 K 


CAD tox } P-SPICE. Prereq te: ЕС} 


122 Digital Elec tronic s and Design } K in and Staff 


есім l laborator irs). Desigr Ì test f logic gates, regen 
erative ( ts, and ser I ct er ts. Implementation of 
1( ir ts MOS. CMOS € jo 
es. Use of elect CAD tools, such as P-SPICE. Prerequisite: ECE 20. 140 
LU il 
126 ee and Simulation Zaghloul and Staff 
Design of VLSI circuits. Stick diagramn g, NMOS transistors, switch and gate 
vey PLAs, finite-state machine lesign rules, CAD system, spec м 
nsiderations, floor planı t techniques tudent м 
cir t t К f lisite 


ECE 122, 16; Sprir 
7 VLSI Fabrication Techniques Zaghloul and Staff 
Choice of circuit techn es, process techr es associated with various 


type I components. Fabricat VLSI, two basic MOS techn ies 


other available technologie tion, | engravir hemical etching 


28 Design and Testing of VLSI Circuits Zaghloul and Staff 
Conti; iation of ЕС} 6. ASIC de ethod zy, use of ASIC design CAD 


ie 
(dq 
| 
j 


ECE 126 Fal 
134 Optical Systems (3 ' ivi-Horvath and Staff 


AXE 


ducti to the d t opt syste s. Re ем I ре etr tcs, rays 
ind waves. Types of optical fibe lex and gradient index. St ture of beam 
WüVt lt ( zat 
he rapt te 1 108 
Design of optical components, Prerequisite: ApSc 114; ECE 30 or 32 Spring) 
140 Design of Logic Systems I (4 Zag) ind Stall 
Lecture (3 hours iborat irs). Boole ebra national and se 
Qquential ci | t I í 1« | subsystems, 
uch as di í ext id $ CAD ls 
Corequi Ite: KCI ) " 


Mic roprocessors: Software, Hardware, and Interfac ing G nd Staff 
Microproces I rchit 1 і T 


direct me kes 


perience is an integral part of t} urse. Prerequisite: ECE 140 Fall 


143 


146 


148 


160 


161 


ELECTRICAL AND COMP R ENGINEERING 
Communications Engineering (3) Doroslovacki and Stafi 
Fourier series and Fourier transform in relation to signal analysis. Convolution 
and linear filtering. Signal bandwidth and sampling theorem. Analog modu 
lation. Random variables and stochastic processes; power spectrun Digital 
modulation: BPSK, QPSK, MSK. Pulse code modulation, DPCM and lelta 
modulation. Prerequisite: ApSc 115 ECE 12; corequisite: ECE 122 Fall 
Introduction to Computer Networks (3 Doroslovacki and Staff 
Types of communication networks. Circuit ind packet switching. Layered net 
work architectures. Electrical interfaces. Parity checking and CRC error detec 
tion code Automatic-repeat-request protocol Routir Flow and ‹ | поп 
control. Multiple-acce protocols. LAN standards, Internetworking and tran 
port layer protocol—TCP/IP SDN, SONET, and ATM. P juisit ApSc 11 
Sprit 
Communications Laboratory (1) Joroslovacki and Staff 
I ments supporting communicatio vsten ourier anal d ет 
transform. Sampling theorem бегі апа aliasin Amplitude modulatio 
\M), frequency modulation (FM), quantization, and pulse code m 
(PCM Delta modulation. Binary phase hift kevin BPSK). O ature i 
shift keying (PSK). Corequisite: ECE 143 Fall 
Data Communications Laboratory (1 Doroslovacki and Staff 
Exper nents in support of the analysi ind design of communication yster 
with emphasis on network protocols. Time ency d ion multiple 
ing, flow control, automatic repeat request, toke ing, token bu 
multiple access for Ethernet, routing, packe Prerequisite о eq 
uisite: ECE 144 Spring) 
Simulation of Communications Systems (3) Vojcic 


Representation and simulation of deterministi ind random signals and 


tems. Modeling of communication systems; performance measures and statisti 


cal methods for the interpretation of simulation results. Simulation techniques 
and technology in communications. Case studies. Corequisite: ECE 144 of 
equivalent. May be taken for graduate credit (Spring 

Modern Measurements and Sensors (3) - Pardavi-Horvath і Staff 
Measurement of dc, ac, and high-frequency signals. Interfacing with a micro 
computer [Interface electronic circuits. Sensors for measurement of mechanical 
optical, magnetic, electromagnetic, thermal, chemical, and biochemical si nals 
Prerequisite: ECE 32, 121, 140 (Fall) 

Introduction to Embedded Systems (3 Guo and Staff 
Microcontrollers and their application in embedded systems. Topics include 
assembly and C for microcontroller programmi: erial and parallel I/O inter 
facing, and multime dia interfacing. Student: perforn iboratory experime nts 


and a final project to develop a microcontroller-based embedded system. Pre 


requisite: CSci 49, ECE 141 (Spring) 

162 Design of Logic Systems II (4) Zaehloul and Stafi 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Introduction of ASIC design techniques 
design and programming of FPGAs using CAD tools; timing in sequential cif 
cuits; essential hazards; races in se quential circuits; design ind bu ld FPGA 
project. Prerequisite: ECE 140 Fall) 

163 Senior Electrical and Computer Engineering Stafi 


164 


Design Project Laboratory I (3 


Conception planning design and construction of a опе-уеат project Economk 
analvsis of the product. Use of Gantt charts. Lectures oi presentation tet h 
niques safety, grounding project construction, and professionalism Five proj 
ect report presentations, using visual aids. Formal written reports. Prerequisite 
senior status Fall) 

Senior Electrical and Computer Engineering Stall 
Design Project Laboratory II (3 

Completion and demonstration of project started in ECE 163. Formal written re 
ports, demonstrations, and oral presentations, using visual aids, of the progres? 
of the project throughout the semester. Lectures on presentation techniques: 
project plans, packaging, board layout, testing procedures, user's manual, and 


user interfaces Prerequisite ECE 163 (Spring 


166 Electrical Power Laboratory (1) 
Experiments in support of the analvsi 


AND COMPUTER ENGINEERING 


Harrington and Staff 


s and design of electrical 


power systems. 
Measurements of the characteristics of devices to enerate electric power. 
Rectification and inversion processes for power systems and drives Prerequi- 
ite or corequisite: ECE 67, 177 Fall) 

168 Microwave and Optics Laboratory (1 Lang 
Experiments n transmission lint ietwork у2ег me irements of scatter- 
ing parameters, microwave tems, fibe ptic systems and antennas. Intro- 
duction to the characteristics of laser and ptical svstem Prerequisit« ECE 32 
l5pring) 

170 Computer Engineering Laboratory I (1 Zaghloul and Staff 
Experiments i1 upport of the the id design of microprocessor and micro- 
computer hardware and software se o roprocessors in control of systems. 
Use of simulators, cross ompiler ind development systems. Prerequisite or 
corequisite: ECE 165, 181 Fall 

1 Computer Engineering Laboratory II (1 Zaghloul and Staff 
Class project, using a team approach in designing the subsvste ms needed to pro 
duce à complete digital cor iter system Includes experience in software de- 
velopment, techniques for | nd local area networks, a ın of I/O and 
memory subsystems, Prerequisite or corequisite: ECE 170 (Spring) 

' Control Systems Design (3 Carroll and Staff 
Mathematical models of lin systems; steady-state ani nsient analyses; root 
locus and fre juency response methods; synthesis of feedback control 
systems. Prerequisite: ApSc 114, ECE 12 or MAE 134 | 

176 Control Systems Laboratory (1) Carroll and Staff 

iments t control theory, involving the use of the digital com- 

lor process cor in real time. Design of feedback and compensation 
with computer plementation. Digital simulation of linear nonlinear sys- 
tems Prerequisite or corequisite: ECE 6 172 or ¢ julvaient (Fall) 

177 Electrical Energy Conversion (3 Harrington and Staff 
Fundamentals of electromechanical ener зу conversion. Three-phase and single- 
phase AC rotating machines a d transformers, DC machines, rotating machines 
às circuit elements. Prerequisite: ECE 12, 31 (Fall 

178 Electrical Power Systems (3) Harrington and Staff 


Introduction to electrical power systems; tri 


trical three ts 


power phase 


and power limitatio 


circul 
Voltage, current, 
1 
u 


surges in power systems ct 


ive 
tors. May be taken for gr iduate credit 
Computer Organization (3) 
Structure and operation of a digital c 
units, data and instruction paths. Micr 
tual memory pipeli 
ondary storage; I/O inter 
(Spring) 


181 


caches d comp 


Symmetric 


smission and distribution of elec- 
al components, fault analysis. 
Analysis of lightning and switching 
switchgear, arresters, and isola- 
Spring) 


ns 


evices 


Alexandridis 
ymputer. Design o ter arithmetic 
memory technology; vir- 


Í compu 
oprogramming 
uter or 


lisite 


ganization; characteristics of sec- 


ECE 162; ECE 161. 


corequisite 


182 Computer Architecture and Design (3 Alexandridis and Staff 
Design of bus-based ligital computer systems, memory subsystems, caches, and 
multiple processors. Compa 1 of RISC and CISC processors and standard 
buses. Bus transfer ind control signals. Perf ince, memory management, ar- 
chitectural support for protection, task switching, ехс‹ ption handling, instruc- 


tion pipelines. Ргеге quisite: ECE 181 
Introduction to Biomedic 
Terminology of the 
overall 


184 


[essi 


арр 
measurements and consideration of t} 
applied adva to 
Students in fields other than medical e 


Biomedical Engineering Laboratory (1 
Expe 


mec 


lical pro 


Systems or functional 


geously medicine 


186 


riments in support of instrumenta 
( onsiderations 


EEG, 


sure 


evoked potentials. Pr ої 
ments. Concepts in telemetry of m« 


ECE 30, 184 (Fall) 


ocessing 


al Engineering (3 


jn; physiology 


Acquisition and measurement 


(Fall 
Loew and Staff 
human body 


ot the 


irom 


oach; survey of present-day medical 
10se areas in which engineering may be 
May be taken for graduate credit by 
ngineering (Fall 


Loew and Staff 
tion used in medicine and biology: safety 
f physiological signals, EKG, 
signals derived from physiological mea- 


i 
п 


al signals. Prerequisite or corequisite: 


188 Introduction to Parallel and Distributed Alexandridi: 
Computer Systems (3 
Shared and distributed memory computer ten Parallel computation. In 
terprocess communication and sy! hronization. Terminal, file transfer, and 
me e handl protocols. Algorithms for deadlock detection, concurrency 
ontrol, and svnchronization in distributed systems. Network security and pri 
vacv. Resource control and management. Prerequisite: ECE 181 (Sprin 

192 Robotic Systems (3 Carroll and Staff 


Modeling and analvsis of robot desig Kinematic yf mechanical linkage 


tructure transmissioI and senso De I 1] control 
tems, computer programming, and vision systems. Use of artificia intelligence 
Current industrial applications and limitations of roboti tems ime à 
MAE 197. Prerequisitt omputer programming, ApSc 58, Е E 172 Spring 

196 Robotics Laboratory (1 Carroll and Staff 
Experiments illustrating basic f robot l oth« 
automated machinery. Desi il use a robot 
arm, vision, and data files t OI uisite: ECI 
192/MAE 197 Spring) 

197 Special Topics (1 to 3 staff 
Topic to be announced in the Si hedule of Classe Fall and spring 

198 Research (1 to 3 Staff 

research and experi on project гга d. Prerequisite 


senior status Fi 


ELECTRONIC MEDIA 
See Media and Public Affairs. 


EMERGENCY HEALTH SERVICES 


The Bachelor of Science in Health Sciences with a major in emergency health s 
is described briefly under the School of Medicine and Health Sciences in this Bulle 


Complete information is available from the School of Medicine and Health Science 


ENGINEERING MANAGEMENT AND SYSTEMS ENGINEERING 


Professors ].Е. Falk, В.М. Soland, R.C. Waters, E.L. Murphree, Jr., H. Eisner, G.R. Brier 
J.R. Harrald, S. Sarkani, G. Frieder, T.A. Mazzuchi (Chair), J.P. Deasor 
Associate Professors M.R. Duffey, M.A. Stankosky, H. Abeledo, J.A. Barbera 


Assistant yfessors I.R. van Dorp, T. Jefferson, Ј.С. Ryan, M.P. Hamner 

Adjunct Pi sors R.R. Romano, G.M. Gerson 

Professorial Lecturers W.A. Goetz, S.F. Pauls, H.S. Kimmel, R.W. К \. Procko, 
R.M. Andersen, S.M. Wander, F.R. Power, W.P. Henderson, F. Allario, C.R. Cothern, 
R.S. Cutler, D.J. Ryan, L.W. Transeau, C.H. Voas, N Kirkendall, D.A. Samuelson, 
J.E. Collins, M.G. Goode, D.R. Skeen, F.A. Calabrese 

Associate Professorial Lecturers R.D. Hofler, P.A. Massimini, P.G. Meikle, B.L. Lewis 
S.V. Massimini, D.M. Chadw 


y" 


See the School of Engineering and Applied Science for the programs of study leading 
s with 


to the Bachelor of Science with a major in systems engi 
a major in applied science and techn ору 


101 Survey of Operations Research: Deterministic Models (3 Abeledo and Stafi 
ministic operations research modeling 


Basic conc epts and tec hniques of dete 


I 
1 
і 


as applied to problems in industrial and governm lecision making. Linear, 
integer, nonlinear, and dynamic programming; network зате theory. Prereq- 
uisite: Math 32 Fall) 

102 Survey of Operations Research: Stochastic Models (3 Soland and Staff 


Basic cone epts ind techniques of stochastic operations геѕеаг‹ h modeling as ар” 


1 
plied to problems in industria overnmental decision making. Markov 


chains, queuing, inventory, fore bilitv analvsis. regression analvs1$; 
and simulation. Prerequisite: A] j Sprin 

109 Mathematics in Operations Research (3 \beledo and Stafi 
Mathematical foundations of optimization theory; linear algebr dy inced 


calculus, real analysis. Geometrical interpretations. Numer methods and use 


157 
of software. Applications to modeling technique n operations research. Pre 
requisite: Math 33 Fal 

135 Systems Thinking and Policy Modeling I (3 Mazzuchi and Staff 
otock-llow analysis of feedback svstems presented for policv analvsis and 
management. System dynamic principles of systems employed to structure 
he problem ng proce Proble i пиа d using micro 
computers Fal 

154 Applied Optimization Modeling (3 Abeledo and Staff 

Analysis of optimization models, including areas of nutr tion, water pollution 
energy, reliability, inventory control, game theory, chemi ul equilibrium, port 
folio selection, and parameter estimation. Solution of models via the GAMS 
modeling software Prerequisite: EMSE 101 and 109 r permission of instructor 
(Fall) 

160 Survey of Finance and Engineering Economics (3 Duffey and Staff 
Survey of materia! relevant to financial de sion-making for engineering activ 
ity. Includes traditional engineering topics; fundamentals of account 
ing ind financial planning bud stimating applicable to the man 
agement of technical organizations Econ 160 Fall, spring, and 
summer 

171 Data Analysis for Engineers and Scientists Singpu illa and Staff 
Design of experiments and data collection Regressior rrelation, and predi 
tion. Time series models: autoregression, moving avera exponential 
smoothing. Neural nets. Data filtering and dvnam іеі Vata pooling 
data compression, information f t M ation. Р 
requisite \р5‹ 115 (Fall 

173 Discrete Systems Simulation (3 Frieder and Staff 
Simulation of discrete stochastic models. Simulation lan iages. Randon 
number/random-variate generation. Statistical des n and ilysis of experi 
ments, terminating/nonterminating simulation omparison of system desi 
Determination of input distributions. Variance reduction. Validation of models 
Prerequisite ApSc 116, CSci 51, or permission of instruct Same as Stat 173 
(Spring) 

182 Quality Control and Acceptance ` Sampling (3 Mazzuchi and Staff 
Stati Istica approaches to qu 1 ur t oingi t 1 itl t ) t ol 
charts, acceptance sampling bute l | ss capab ind 
ra agn of experiments Prerequisite ApSc 115 permissi ctor 
(Spring 

191 Systems Engineering Senior Project (3 ool 
Field experience in systems engines ring on a team basis. Each s 
conironts an actual problem and f a s in usir 
neering methods and models. Or 11 ер Ргеге і 
uisite: EMSE 154, 171, 173, 182 (Spring 

198 Research (1 to 3) | Staff 


Applied research and « xperimentation projects, as arranged. Prerequisite: junior 
or senior status Fall and spring 


ENGLISH 


Professors R.N. Ganz, Jr., J.A.A Plotz, C.W. Sten, D. McAleavey, O.A. Seavey, L.B 
Salamon, A. Romines, J.A. Miller, J. Shore, F. Moskowitz (Chair) M.D. 1 5 

Associate Prof ssors R.L. Combs, G. Carter, К. Moreland, D. Moshenberg, M. Alcorn, M.S 
pratan r.G Wallace J.M. Green-Lewis J.J. Cohen, P. Cook, P. Chu, G Wald, V. Chandra 

Griffith, E. S hreiber, M. Frawley 

"M. unt Prof, rs R. McRuer, C. Betensky, C. Gamber, P.M. Ryder, A. Schultheis, M 
fullen L.M Belau, ( A. Leenerts, A.B Levine, K. Daiva ( James, M.D. Jones. S 

Adjunct C. Hayes, S.P Willens, E. Cameron, F. Minwalla H.M. Schell, R.G. Kristensen 
djunct Issociate Professor ] Bolz 


Bruno, S. Gold, P. Presser 


Jenn, Mi Kean Mo 7r. Write rin Washi: 
Bache 
1. The 


г of Arts v 


vith a major in 


eneral requirements s 


158 ENGLISH 


2. Prerequisite courses—Engl 51—52 or 61—62 or 71—72 or 73 4 or 91-92; or Hmn 1, 2 


or Honr 15-16 
3 Required courses in related areas foreign language: interme diate profi lency in à 


single foreign language as demonstrated by completion of two year of college-level lan 
guage study or the equivalent. (In the case ol Latin, Latin 3 is sufficient.) 
4. Required for the major—33 credit hours ot 100-level English courses, including th: 


following 


a) 9 hours in literature before 1800 (Engl 112, 113, 125, 127-28, 130, 131-32, 153 
155, 160) 

b) Enel 120 and 3 additional hours in literary theory and/or cultural studies (Engl 
124, 137 75, 179, 195, 196 

c)3 rs in minority or post-colonial literature and tradition (Engl 139-40, 169, 173 


174, 179, 187, 188) 
d) 3 hours in 19th-century literature (Engl 133, 135-36, 154, 161, 162, 163, 165, 16 
e) 3 hours in 20th-century literature (Engl 137, 139-40, 15 8, 164, 166, 168, 170 
177-78) 
With departmental approval, courses with appropriate subject matter may be substi 
tuted for those specified above 


Beyond the 24 specified hours, students take 9 additional hours of 100-level Engli sh 


courses, which may be in creative writing or composition. With approval of the English 
Department, 6 hours in the literature of a foreign language (either in the original language 


or in translation) may be substituted for English electives 


Special Honors—Majors in English who wish to be considered for Special Honors mu 
meet the requirements listed under University Regulations; have maintaint d a 3.0 grad 
point average; and apply for admission to the program, in writing, by October 15 of the 
junior year. Once admitted, the candidate must enroll in Engl 195 in the spring semester 


and in Engl 196 in the following fall semester. During the junior year, candidates m 
| 


continue to maintain a 3.0 overall grade-point average and a 3.25 average in courses in the 
English Department. Subject to departmental approval, the candidate enrolls in Engl 194 
or 198 in the spring semester of the senior year. To be eligible for graduation with Spe ial 
Honors, candidates must earn an A on the Honors Thesis and have achieved a 3.4 grade 
point average in courses in the English Department 

Bachelor of Arts with a major in English and creative writing—Except for the require 


ment of a creative thesis, this major closely resembles the curriculum that is followed by 


an English major pursuing à cre ative writing minor. Admission to the major is restricted 


and a separate application must be filed in writing prior to the senior year. No more than 
two students per thesis director are ací epted per year 

The major in English and creative writing requires 39 credit hours of 100-level English 
courses, matching items 1 through 4(e) indicated under the Bachelor of Arts with a major 
in English, with the additional requirements of Engl 
100-level creative writing courses, including 9 hours in the writing of either poetry or 


tion and Engl 194 


81 as a prerequisite and 15 hours of 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in dramatic literature—The Department of Theatre and 
Dance and the Department of English offer an interdisciplinary major in dramatic litera 


ture. See Dramatic Literature 


Minor in English—6 hours of introductory literature courses and 15 hours of 100-level 


literature courses, chosen in consultation with an advisor in the department 


Minor in creative writing—Engl 81, 6 hours of introductory literature (e.g., Engl 51—52), 
and 15 hours of 100-level courses offered bv the department 


of which at least 12 must be 
in creative writing, including at least 9 hours in poetry (Engl 104, 107, and 117 or 181) ої 
9 hours in fiction (Engl 103, 106, and 116 or 181) or 6 hours in playwriting (Engl 105, 108) 


With permission, a limited number of graduate courses in the department may be taken 
for credit toward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for courst 
listings 


Departmental prerequisite: Eng! 9 or 10 is prerequisite to all other courses in English 
Engl 9 or 10 is waived by a score of 710 or above on the SAT II Writing subject test or 28 
or above on the English component of the ACT testing battery. A 3-credit-hour literature 
survey, such as Engl 51 through 92, is prerequisite to all 100-level English courses with 
the exception of Engl 102, 110, 160, 161, and 162 


159 
The admissic 1 of international stuc ts t І I n « r deter 
mined by the EFL Placement Test. Students shou і І to the De tment of Engl 
is à Foreign Language to take this test (see Students { | l | 
Admission 
EXPOSITORY WRITING 
9 English ( omposition: Language as Communication M 1 Staff 
Parallels content of Engl 10; offers more intensive work or id vt nd criti 
cal reading, fluency, and control over the writing proc« alle iss size and 
five hours per week afford more attention to each student 
10 English Composition: Language as Communication Moshe d Staff 
Critical examination of the wa І uage and of write ictive ar vsis of 
anguage as discursive and a полга witi pecial attent paid to the prose 
essay. Emphasis on the writing proce t lance toward 
ve, and engaging prose. Themat 11 i 1 content-based st 
nars; texts and course topics vary amo ectic Fall and rir 


11 English Composition: Language Moshenberg and Staff 
and the Arts and Sciences 


Critical examination of language and discourse in the diverse. dis I 
munities of the university. Focuses the extended, documented, indep« 
dently conceived r 1 | t he € ter 
based seminars urse pic ) et | | 
spring) 

14-15 English Composition: Women, Writing, and Power Staff 
Го be taken only in conjunction with the Women and Li idership Progra 


the Mount Vernon Can pu 
100 Intermediate Expository Writing (3 Staff 


Concentration on perfecting the skills of f 
focusing and organizing the essay. varvine tons d method of d irse, and 
using appropriate vocabulary several subjects. Texts and tor va Prere 
uisite: Engl 11 or equivalent. Class size limited to 15 student 

101 Advanced Writing (3 Staff 
Individualized instructi 1 and frequent tere : writing pr ct 
each student according to needs and interest Emphasis leveloping pro 
lessional work habits Prerequisite: Engl 11 1 written permission of 
instructor. Class size limited to 15 student I і 

102 Written Communications in Accounting Stafi 
Analysis of communications by accountants and managers: fre juent writir 
assignments, with emphasis on effective form and language emorand 
letters, reports Major in accountancy not required. Prerequisite: Er 2] 11 and 
junior status. Class size limited to 15 students Fall and spri 


111 Preparation for Peer Tutors in Writing (3 Schreiber 


For undergraduates a cepted as tutor he Writing ( ter d ] tice 
ol techniques for prewriting, writi 1 re ‹ Б ` raus 
learning, the composing process S ‹ ognilive ps | 
critical thinking, and the teaching of writing: observat nd exercises in writ 
ing, peer review, and tutorin: I 
CREATIV E WRITING 

81 Introduction to Creative Writing (3 McAli idi 
An exploration of genre ve м псп еп 
ing). Basic problems « € example I ; [ пе$ 
writing assignments; workshop and/or ference discussion of student writ 
ing. Prerequisite: Engl 11. Limited t 15 students і ind spring 

103 Intermediate Fiction I (3 Moskowitz, ( папага, Grithith, and Staff 
lhe writing of fiction Prerequisite: Engl 81 equivalent 1 a two-semester lit 
erature survey. Limited to 1 ) students Fall and spr 

104 Intermediate Poetry I (3) l Be shore | tati 
Che writing of poetry Prerequisite: En ient a ! semester Lit 


erature survey. Limited to 15 students Fall and sprir 


160 ENGLISH 


105 Fundamentals of Dramatic Writing 


Same as TrDa 1 \ hop in playwrit il í n 


; on dramati t erequisite: Engl 81 equi 


06 Intermediate Fiction I Mc 


he writ { rrerec U t 
07 Intermediate Poetry II (3 M 
The writ f poet Preret t 104 
student Fall and sp 
08 Intermediate Dramatic Writing 
o Da 108. A r op develo yt boti eat 
] t ET 10 t і ent і to 15 lc M ( 
credit with departmental approva Ju 
16 Advanced Fiction (3 Mosk tz, ( 
I u orkshop st yf the writ f fiction. P jui 
ent. Limited t ) de Мау be repeate ) lit t 
ipprova Sprit 
17 Advanced Poetry McAleave 
Further workshop study of the writing of poet Prerequisite: | 
ilent. Limited to tudents. Mav be re sted ed } 
ipproval opring) 
81 Creative Writing Workshop (3 


Taught by the Jenny McKean Moore Writer in Washington; ор‹ 


students Fali ar prir 


182 Spec ial Topics in Creative Writing Chandra, Clair 


Mosk c 
l'opi ed in the o ] Dt | | 
vide liff ори I ected course nci poet 
forms hod ti fo ind method ' 

5 ratives; creative nonfiction: “I itur ivant 

194 Creative Writing Senior Thesis (3 Chandra, ( 

I Ї lt the g 1 ¢ u 1 І to the u 1€ t ) ) 
script of poet г! 1 Open onl itt 
in ative 1 І I isp 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LITERATURE 


51-52 Introduction to English Literature (3 Plotz, Salar 


Repre entat К 1) 1111! st liad ' } 
uSSIOI I recur t the 8 troduct 7 Р 
im itive lite Engl 51; Middle Ages thi the 18t 
19th and 20t e rie ca € 


61 Tragedy (3 
Modes of tragedy as de ped in dran ondramatit 
in literature from à ient to modern ипи Book of Job to Becke 
62 Comedy (3 
Modes of comedy as develops n drama, 1 dramat f 
tion—Chaucer to Borge 
2 Introduction to American Literature ) Seavey, ( 
Historical survey. Er 1: From ear \ 


Whi ind Dickinson. Engl 72: From Twai me ( 
Academic уеаг 

73—74 Literature of Black America (3 Miller, Wald, James, ] 
Su the T +} 24 
tradition. Engl 73: 1700-1900. I 1: 20 entury icad 


91-92 Survey of Postcolonial Literature (3—3 Plot 


Introduction to postcoloni iterature from the perspect 


ore. Griff 
| et 
1 ре 
1 ind X 
KA 
vicAlea 
e. Griffitl 
u 
eI I 
Gtaff 
і { f 
( ji 
| )2 
Cart 
Stall 
| e nc 
май 
' 
Stall 
in 
Stafi | 
nd 
па 


New Zealand, Canada An phone Afri 
itten on the wing, in diaspora \‹ 
12 Chaucer (3) 
Chaucer major works 
tive and pre 
і е Fox 
“па 1181 I 


13 Medieval Literature 


nap atte 
the ban ооцгреоі 
) Critical Methods 
ITI try 
narrat 
124 Play Analysis 
125 The English Renaissance 


ition to Petrarch. ( 


! Shakespeare 
Close study of 
n ry an Id 

hoanalvti« d ex t k 


cademi 


9 Topics in Shakespeare Studies 
Critical study of a t ЕА 
ich to th la y 
zabethan Er 
as poet, cultural materialist readir t Shake 
130 Milton (3 

Study of the major works in | 
Career opring 

131-32 The 18th Century: Literature and Authority 
Readings in significant 18t} entury English 
ohnson, and others—with emphasis n tr 
contain perpetuate ind su 

133 The Romantic Movement 

Major пригеѕ and Opi кпап in { 
Wordsworth, ( Jeridge, Lamb, Byr one 
others 

9-36 Victorian Literature (3 
Engl 135: 1830-1865 E. Bronté, Dickens 
win, Carlyle, Ru En 36: 1865—-1900—1 
the Rossettis, Morris: Pa W he Nine 


37 Modernism (3 


lhe emergence of m 


and moral cri t ex e 
Kafka id others 
139-40 : 
40 20th-( entury Irish Literature 
present, Er 139: Yeats 
atter vnge, O'Casey, Ka í 
Ulysses and t 


others 


year 

t 

' 

S] 
write 
he w 
Keats 
H 
1 


161 


d the Caribbean region; literature 


Cohen 


1 the modern perspec 


ends of the late 
¿nal Middle 


Cohen 

‘ s’ leg 

]q e some 

nded to and 
ristocracy, and 

Cook, Mullen, Soltan 


American 


t analysis, 
Fall and 
Minwalla 
ristotelian 

ire and 
Spring, odd 


sidered in re- 


Salamon 


texts Іп 


t nstitution 
Cohen, Wallace 
K r of a distinctive 


history plays 


ire, Shakespeare 


Cook 


he course of Milton’s 


Wallace, Seavey 


yden, Swift, Pope, 
which literary texts 
Plotz 

roi ism: Blake, 


zlitt, DeQuincev, and 


Carter 
wning, Arnold; Dar- 
Con Swinburne 
Solt Green-Lewis 
se of epistemological 


9. ! t, Woolf, 


) t V to the 
{ his time and 
10: Joyce through 


163 


165 


54 


)b 


1956 


160 


161 


162 


64 


66 


The English Novel (3—3) Wallace, Soltan 


Engl 153: The 18th century—Defoe, Richardson, Fielding, Sterne ind other 
Engl 154: The 19th century—At the Brontés, Dickens, George Eliot, Hardy 
and others (Academic year) 

The English Drama (3—3 Cook, Minwalla 
Engl 155: Shakespeare's contemporaries. Engl 156: Historical survey, 1660 to 
present | 

Modern Drama (3 Minwalla 
Representative continent il, English, and American plays of the peri а 1900 
1960 

Contemporary Drama (3) Staff 
Examines drama written since 1960 in the light of postmodernism as both à lit 
erary and a theatrical Ч y. Explores the ways contemporary playwright: ind 
lirectors challenge the perceptions and assumptions of today's audience 
Early American Literature and Culture (3 Seavt 
l'he shaping of America's early literary and cultur is shown by 81 
nifi t writers of the colonial and e nation: Bradstreet, Cotton 
Mather, Edwards, Franki Crevecoeur, and others I 

American Romanticism (3) St 
The shaping of America’s literary and cultural traditions as shown by signif 
cant writers of the Romantic era: Poe, Emerson, Hawthorne, Melville, Thor: 
Whitman, Dickinson, and others (Spring 

American Realism (3) Romine 
The shaping of America’s literary and cultural traditions as shown by signifi 
cant writers of the Realist school: Twain, James, Crane, Howells, Wharton 
Chopin, Robinson, and others Fall 

American Poetry (3—3) Combs. McAleavev, ]оп‹ 


Close examination of major merican poems Enel 163: From the beginnings 


o the early 20th century: works by Poe, Emerson, Whitman, Dickinson 


others. Engl 164: Since the early 20th century: Frost, Eliot, Stevens, Bis! 
Hughes, Ashbery, and others 

American Drama (3—3) Combs 
Engl 165: 19th-century melodrama and the emergence of realism; works by 
O'Neill and other dramatists of the early 20th century. Engl 166: Developments 
in modern American drama since World War II, including works by i 
Miller, Albee, Shepard, Rabe, Guare, Mamet, Henley, Wasserstein, Shange 


Hwang, Wilson, and others 


e « 


= 
a 


The American Novel (3—3) Seavey, Moreland, Sten 
Historical ritical study of major works in the American novelistic tradition 
| 167 ym the beginnings through the 19th century 

Jar [ Dreiser, and others. Engl 168: The 20th century 

Anderson, Hemingway, Fitzgerald, Faulkner, Wright, R 

and others Academic year 

Ethnicity and Place in American Literature (3) Chu, Miller, James, Jones 
rhe relationships among ethnic identity, authorship, regional setting, and na 
tional consciousness. Differences in the literarv culture of ethnically. racially, 
and regionally diverse American populations; how considerations of ethnicity 


and place have been reshaping American literary canon. Texts and em 
phases vary with instructor 


The Short Story (3 
An extensive survey of short fiction by a wide variety of writer 


20th centuries, about half of them American; readings on the 
story by writers and literary criti 
Major Authors (3) Staff 


In-depth studies of 1 single figure or two or three authors (of h, American 
or other nationality) who have written in English. Topics апп‹ d in the 
ochedule of Glasses; may be repeated for ‹ edit provided the topic dillers 

Selected Topics in Literature (3 Staff 


l'opics announced in the Schedule of Classes; mav be repeated fo 


vided the topic differs. To s of projected cours п lude the Bloomshbt 


oup; children's literature; southern literature; early modern literature 
caresque; literature of the Holocaust; literature and politics; Freud, Dosto 


and Shakespeare 


ENGLISH AS A FOREIGN LANGUAGI 163 
'3 Selected Topics in Post-Colonial Literature (3) Plotz, Daiya 
Historical, critical, and theoretical study of post-colonial literatures—African, 
Asian, Commonwealth—written in English l'opics vary with instructor; may 
be repeated for credit provided th« topic differs 

174 African American Literature (3 Wald, Miller, James, Jones 
Study of texts representing the experiences of black Americans and the ideas 

and social forces that hav« shaped their lives id writin 
175 Gender and Literature (3 Romines, Wald 
Symbolic representations of culturally defined roles and issumptions in litera- 
ture. Male and female gender roles fundamental to culture the representa- 
tion of culture, in literature especially and in the arts and humanities generallv. 
8 Contemporary American Literature (3—3 Moskowitz, Chu 
Engl 1 l'radition and innovation in fiction, memoir ind poetry of the 1950s 
and '60s: Bishop, Creeley, Ginsber Kerouac, Levertov, Baldwin, 
Barth, Kingston. Engl 178 Aspects of n ига! American identities in bil- 


dungsroman, memoir, poetry, and drama of the 1970s, '80s, and '90: Guterson, 
Murayama, Tan, Brooks, Cisner« Rodriquez, Silko, Alexie, Rich 


179 Special Topics in Literary Theory and/or Cultural Studies (3 Staff 
Selected topics in the diverse theoretical methodologies and interdis: iplinary 


1 
у English and American literary studies 


studies that characterize contemy 
May be repeated for credit pro iat toy liffers 

87 Asian American Literature (3 Chu 
How Asian American writers claim America and con t their identities in 
dialogue with shifting ideas of “America.” Topics iddressed: Asian American 
history, gendering subjects, orientalism and post onial subjectivity, inter- 
racial relations, canonization. R« presentative writers: Kingston, Hwang, Okada, 
Chang-rae Lee, Okja Keller, Lahiri, Bulosar Hagedorn 

188 Jewish American Writing (3 Plotz 
One hundred years of Jewish American writing in ficti m, autobiography, 
poetry drama, and non hictional prose t he immigrant experie rican 
philosemitism and antisemitism, the Holocaust and after. the New York intel- 
lectuals, Jewish feminism. and the patriarchal tradition 

195-96 Honors Seminar (3—3 Green-Lewis, Soltan, Wallace 
Genre and genre theory; literature as cultural artifact ind as instrument of cul- 
tural criticism; various critical roaches—ideological, historical, and ahis- 
torical. Open only to second-semeste ini ind first-semester senior honors 
candidates in English Engl 195: spring; Eng] 196: fal 

197 Independent Study (3 Moskowitz and Staff 
For exceptional students typically majors se academic objectives аге not 
iccommodated in regular course Students must obtain the chair's approval 
and arrange for s ipervision by an appropriate member of the department 
(Fall and spring) 

198 Honors Thesis (3 Staff 
Under the guidance of an instructor. the i thesis on an approved 
topic. Open only to senior honors candic ish Fall and spring) 

199 Internship: Research and Writing (3 Cook and Staff 
Position of responsibility with a publication or an education г cultural 
institution or oth ization offering pract perience in research and 
writing. Restrict« ior and senior Er res departmental 
approval of plar в prior to registration gular eetings wit! supervising 


professor 
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Associote D . 5 

4,7 ate Professors C.F. Meloni, B.P. Tyndall, J.K. Donaldson, ] 

е int Professors Е.С. Reid, М Kirkland, S. Thompson, A.J. Belev, P. Connerton. C.L 
acobelli, P.N Edmondson, R.W. Tucker, C. Matthews (Cha D.L. Weasenforth 

Assistant Prof, ы , 


rial Lecturer E.K. Wi 
l'his 


rolled comprehensive program in English as a foreign lan iage is designed for those en- 

Olle ) y 2 

їп! © or planning to enroll in University degree programs, for members of Washinegtc n's 

егт; ' z 

d lational community and for other individuals wh to improve their command 
“Nglish for 


intensive study program 


Int if ademit purposes through an intensiv 
erna < ж" т 
iste tional students entering the progran must take the EFL Placement l'est before reg- 


ring for any EF] course 
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Note: The following course restrictions pertain to students admitted to degree programs 


who are enrolled in EFL courses. Students in EFL 2 and 3 may not take other cours: | 
Most degree programs do not permit students in EFL 4 to take other courses; exception 
require approval of the chair or dean. Student: n El ind 110 mav take one or two other 


courses 


In special cases and with the approval of the department, component part f EFI } 
and 4 can be taken separately. Tuition rat nd laboratorv fees are charged accordingl\ 

2 Intensive Lower-Intermediate English (0 Staff 
Introduction to readir trategit cabulary development, conversation ski! 
ind writing fluency. Study of basic grammar. Twenty class hours | veek. Stu 
dent tered for EFI vill not be permitted to re er | v oth« са 
demic course. Tuition is « ged at the rate of 7 credit hours; laboratory fee, $70 

} Intensive Intermediate English (t taff 
Emphasis on reading s i vocabularv development ymposition, group 
liscussions, individual presentations 1 '. Continued stud 
of grammar. Twenty class hours per week d in EFI will not 
be permitted to regis or any other academic course. Tuition harged at th« 


rate of ' credit hours; laboratory fee, $50 

1 Intensive Higher-Intermediate English (0) Staff 
Introduction to academic skills: reading strategies for university-level materi 
ils, study strategies reading-based writir lecture and note-taking, grouy lis 
cussions and presentations. Selected grammar instruction. Twenty clas hours 
per week. No idditional academic courses allowed without approval of the advi 
sor. Tuition is charged at the rate of 7 credit hours; laboratory fee, $50 

5 Introduction to Academic Writing for Undergraduates (0 Staff 
Introduction to the research/writing procs Continued practice in reading 
univ level materials and reading-based writing. Fox yn revision 
ing. Eight class hours per week. Tuition is charged at the rate of 4 credit hour 

10 English Composition for International Students I (3 Staff 
Expository writing and advanced research course for under raduates wh 


rate high proficiency in English. Oral presentation on research. Four 


per week. Prerequisite: EFL 5 or placement in EFL 10. Course can 


nternational students in lieu of Engl 9 or 10. Special fee, $25 


е taken 


11 English Composition for International Students II (3 


Development of the critical reading, research isive writing skil 
essary for active participation in the American academic community. A1 
of diverse texts; composition ind documentation of an independentl 
ceived research project Course can be taken bv international student: u 
of Engl 11. Four class hours per week 

16 EFL Tutorial (0 Connerton 
Individualized truction in specii kill area Departmental approval re 
quired. Tuition is charged at the rate of 1, 2, or 3 credit hour lepending on the 
number of hours of instru ) 

51 Independent Study (1 to 3) Connerton 


Individualized instruction in specific skill areas for students who demonstrate 


iency in English (EFL 10 or 111 or higher). D« partmental ipproval 


high pr 
required. Tuition is charged at the rate of 1, 2, or 3 credit hours, depending on 
the number of hours of instruction 

60 Advanced Oral Communication (3 Staff 


For students who demonstrate high proficiency in English and wish to improve 


their formal oral communication skills. Emphasis on preparing and delivering 
informative and persuasive speeches, and on leading and participating in small 
group discussions. Four class hours per week. Prerequisite: EFL 4 or placement 
in EFL 5 or 110. Special fee, $25 
61 American Language and Culture (3) Beley 
For students who demonstrate high proficiency in English and wish to improve 
their academic and critical thinking skills. Examination of a variety of themes 
prevalent in American culture. Emphasis on sharpening academic skills: ana- 
lytical reading, writing from sources, Class discussion and oral presentations { 
Four class hours per week. Prerequisite: EFL 4 or placement in EFL 5 or 110 
Special fee, $25 Spring 


62 America on Film (3) Donaldson, lacobell 
For students who demonstrate high proficiency in Ex sh and wish to improve 
their aural/oral communication sk Empl he п а 
interaction skills through viewing and discussion of films. Selected themes in 
American culture are traced through a variety of film genres. Four iss hours 
per week. Prerequisite; EFL 4 or placement in EFL 5 or 110. Special fee, $25 
(Fall) 
О American English Pronunciation (1 , hompsor 
For students who demonstrate high proficiency | sh апа м to under 
stand spoken English better and to make the T е ‹ ly understood 
Emphasis on pronun: tre hythn | preher n 
skills in American Engl lividu ed hel | veek 
on-one sessions with instructor 
'1 Advanced Conversation: Talking about Culture (1 Staff 
Development of the discussion and presentat | skill ecessarv f active pal 
ticipation in the American academic community. Students interview lassmate 
ind native speakers on various ispects of culture, and then analyze, discuss, and 
present findings. One class hour per week 
72 Advanced Grammar for EFL Writers (1 Staff 
Focus on improving the grammatical accuracy rity, and overall effectiver 
of written commu! ication through extensive writi ind editing practice. Ке 
view of the fundamental structure written I V {‹ T 
common trouble spots of international students. On« ass hour per week 
110 Academic Writing and Research for Graduate Students 1 Staff 
Introduction to the research/writin process. Gontinued practice in reading 
university-level materials and reading-based writir F \ ev n and 
editing. Oral presentations based on written texts. Eight class hours per week 
l'uition is charged at the rate of 4 credit hours 
111 Academic Writing and Research for Graduate Students II (3 Staff 
Academic writing and advanced research course for students who der € 
high proficiency in English. Small group work and oral presentations on research 
Four class hours per week 
VIRONMENTAL STUDIES 
See Earth and Environmental Sciences. 
EXERCISE SCIENCE 
Professors D.( Paup (Chair), P.A. Sullivan, W.C. Miller 
Assoc late Professors L.F. Hamm, J.V. Danoff 
^'SSIstant Professors B.J. Westerman, E.D. Schulker 
See the School of Public Health and Health Services for pr ms of study lead t 
the Bac helor of $сїепс‹ with majors in exercise science and athletic training. The f 
tawing courses are also available to undergraduates in ot schools and may be used 
‘ secondary fields in exercise science aching, and health and fitness 
EXERCISE SCIENCE 
50 Emergency Procedures and Safety Skills (2 
l'raining for certification in ardiopulmonary resuscitation and first aid. Labi 
ratory fee, $13 (Fall and spring 
102 Introduction to Athletic Training 
Introduction to the profession of athletic training. Exploration of topics related 
to athletic training and sports medicine. This irs equired for Athletic 
l'raining Certification Spring) 
103 Professional Foundations in Exercise and Sport Science 
Nature scope, and scientific basis of exercise and sport science: orientation te 
c professional « ompetencies and opport Fal 
107 Personal Health and Wellness (3 
A survey of th« various components involv I t 1 we ess 
such as personal fitness, sexuality, mental d environmental health 
Emphasis is on application of knowledge t ise of decision-making 


and behavior modification skills Fall and spring 


166 


109 


139 


140 


146 


Fitness Testing and Prescription (4) 
Evaluation of aerobic capacity, muscular strength, flexibility, and 
weight; development of prescribed exercise programs. Laboratory fee, $40 


(Fall) 


Body Image in the Concept of Health (3 

Background and concepts of body dissatisfaction, disordered eating, food pre 

occu] ation, and exercise obsession (Fall and spring 

Current Concepts in Nutrition and Health (3) 

Basic nutritional concepts and their relation to health and disease Fall and 
sprin 

Developing Health and Fitness Programs (3) 

^n introduction to program planning, with concept: d theories relevant to 
the adoption and maintenance of physically active lifestyles and the selection 
ind implementation of successful health and fitness programs. Methods and 
strategies appropriate for use at the ir dividual, community, and policy leve 


Human Sexuality (3) 
t 


Biological and developmental aspects of human sexuality; p 


emotional aspects of sexual behavior; sexual identit ocial force 

ual issues; and research trends in the area of human sexuality 

spring 

Medical Issues in Athletic Training (3) 

General medical issues and pharmacology as they relate to the profession of ath 

letic training Spring, even years 

Sport and Nutrition (3) 

The nutrition needs for recreational exercise and sports ills in assessing nutr 

tion needs; development of individual nutrition programs it are sport/activity 

specific; and identification and correction of nutrition problems affecting sports 

performance I and spring 

Sport and the Law (3 

Basic principles of the law as it ipplies to ind. professional sport 

Legal issues and their ramifications Spring) 

Issues in Women's Health (3 

An introducti п to health promotion and dist prevention pert espt 
ly to d ist lisorders, and conditions that are more prevalent among or 

inique to м for which risk factors or interventions may differ for 

women and men. Topics are covered from epidemiolo il, sociocultural, hi 

rical, and behavioral perspectives (Sprin ›) 

Athletic Training Administration (3) 

An i background of the standards, policies, and practices of organiza 

tion rvision, and administration of athletic training programs (Fall 


id 
оаа years) 


Administration of Health and Fitness Programs (3) 


Basic principles related to the administration of programs in the fitness, exe! 


cise, sport anc sports medicine fields (Fall, even years) 
Principles of Coaching (3 
Study of coach/athlete behavioral patterns and interactions, coaching methods 
and interdisciplinary principles applicable to coachir (Spring) 


Exercise and Sport Psychology (3 
g 


Study of psycholo ical aspects of sport particiy ithletes. teams. and com 
petition in sport situations including rsonality, motivation, performance 
| | | i 

level, achievement, and behavioral ché e strategies; social factors, training 
events, and measurement techniques. Prerequisite: Psyc 1 Fall and spring) 


Psychology of Injury and Performance (3 
А study of various ireas 
tation and preventior 
Fall 
Working, Stress, and Human Values (3 


Recognition, prevention, and control of stress and the burnout syndrome. A hu 


manistic inquiry into values ittitudes, and stressor issociated wit! rious 
protessions. Admission by permission of instructor Fal 
Stress Management, Burnout, and Human Potential (3 


he nature, prevention, and control of the stress and burnout svndrome. Students 


will design an 


verall stress management strategy that incorporates achievement 


of life goals and human potent il in à stress-elficient manne Admission by per 
mission of instructor Sprin 
151 Kinesiology (3) 
\nalysis of human movement with empha ti ) ecl i r t 
ind sport movement patter is. Prerequisite: EXSC 154 or equivalent, ar ipproved 
course in anatomy oprin 
)2 Physiology of Exercise (4) 
The physiological function f the body and the effect of exercise on thesi 
function Prerequ site: ExSc 154 ) or perm t instruct Labi \ 
lee, $40 (Spring 
4-55 Applied Anatomy Physiology I-II (4—4 | 
Fundamentals of human \ id pl ( lents pre f | 
health sciences professio \ I n bons m f 
nervation, and blood supply it lee, $40. Ргеге ExS« j: EXS 
154 (Academic year) 
j8 Prevention and Care of Athletic Injury | 
Safety education, liability, preventior ind re ot sport иги elated ре 
sonnel, facilities, and equipment. Ргеге‹ te xS 1-15 eq епі 
Laboratory fee, $40 Fall 
19 Physical Assessment of Athletic Injury (4 | 
he course is designed to provide lectures and lab sessions dealing with ip} 
and lower extremities for injury evaluation techniques. Prerequisite: ExSc 158 i 
Laboratory fee, $40 oprin | k 
60 Prevention and Care of Athletic Injury Lab (1 
Laboratory complement to ExSc 158; г juired for athletic training majo ШҮ. 
(Fall E 
61 Athletic Training Practicum it] 
For athletic training rs only. P tical exper t 1 int о 
be taken over four semesters for a total of 12 credit hour Fall and spr 
168 Therapeutic Modalities in Sports Medicine (4 
Explanation and demonstration of the use of therapeutic modalities on the | 
healing process, including discussion of the use of therapeutic modalities t: | 
enhance the rehabilitation proce ft ithlet гу. Ргеге site: ExSc 159 


or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee. $40 


169 Therapeutic Exercise in Sports Medicine (4 | 


discussion and application of general rehabilitation techniques ti specific ath | 

etic injuries, including evaluation, implementation, and f w-up after specific 

ош! injuries. Prerequisite: ExSc 159 or permis t instructor Sprin | 
171 Issues in Exercise and Sport Science 

otudy of current literature with implications for exercise and sport science 

specializations; use of library resources and retr stem n of 


rofessional competencies. Senior exercise science 


'3 Independent Study (1 to 3) ү, 


For departmental majors ‹ y. Individually designed model for intensive stud) Л). 
ш ап area of special interest. Prerequisite: demonstrated competency ‘ | 
endent work and permission of advisor and in tor. M be гє ted 1 
credit Fall, spring, and summer) I 
175 Internship (1 to 9 HH 
OI departmenta majors. Admission by permission of advisor Fal | | | 
and summer } 
180 Topics (1 to 3 | 
Горї‹ announced in the Schedule | Classe May be repeated for credit pr 


vided the te pic differs 


EXERCISE AND SPORT ACTIVITIES 
With the 


| 
exception of undergraduates enrolled in the Scho f Public Health and 
Health Services credit for exer 1 enart 7 ties Sec | niz I | 


rcise апа 
baccalaureate The 1 
Ities of thes 


niversity not responsible f njuries received in any of the activ 


e courses, and the student assumes fi esponsibility theref 


10 Badminton (1) 


Students learn the mechar еї 


nechanics о basic skill 


ecution of a variety of serves serve returns, cle 


} 


К 
strategy for singles, doubles. and mixed doubl 


168 


20 


9 


40 


41 


43 


EXERCISE SCIEN‘ 


Beginning/Intermediate Golf (1 
АП aspects of the game ol ‚оғ and its rules. Fund 
short game, and course management. On-course experience. Course 
Foil Fencing (1 

Basic positions and 


enti 


Basketball 

Fundament - practice ile 
Volleyball 

Fundament k yractic , d 
Karate 


Introduction to Shotokan К ite, with ¢ mpha n realistic self-defense and 


development of the mind-body T la tances. block nd strike 


t Shotok 
Beginning/Intermediate Tennis (1 


Basic ‹ nponen ind technique t ypportul es to p tice and di 


lassmatt 


Massage (1 


ese effects. Proper technique and application « wedi M \ 


strokes and other related therapies. Course fee: $10 
Yoga 

Introduction to Hatha Yoga; basic posture id breathir 
Fitness—Selected Activities (1 

Weight Training (1 


raining techniqu ind related co pt f anat utrit ind 
physiology. Emphasis on safety, form, benefits, and personal goal 
Aqua Aerobics (1) 
Aerobic conditioning, muscle toning, and increased flexibility u vater resis 
tance. Emphasis on the positive impact of regular physi бе 


Swimming 


Basic components of swimming and development of prope )ke mechanic 
in the four stvles of swimming: freestyle, backstroke, breaststroke, and butterfly 
Indoor Soccer (1 

l'echnical and tactical aspects of the sport are addressed 

Racquetball 

Rules, basic skills, and strategies 

Cardio-Kick-Boxing (1 

Exposure to a variety of I foot techniques f boxing and traditional 
n tial arts, with ап em] is O гп to work out at а sal ich ( ing 
level for improve d strength, flexibility, and cardiores ratory fitne | 
Self-Defense and Personal Safety (1 | 

Development of an understanding of assault and the wide range of options for self 
defense. Drills of verbal assertiveness, concentration/rela ind pl il de 
tense. Con epts « f alignment, balance, and the mechanics of generating forc: | 
Mat Pilates (1 

Basic understanding of the principles of Pilate ncluding postura ent 
breathing tec hniques, strengthen) ind stretching 

Aerobics (1 

A variety of aerobic activity, including step, high/low, hip-hop, sports training 
and power walking. Each class includes a warm-up, aerol segment, and cool 
down 

Tai Chi (1 

Introductio e art of Tai ( in си ? ` ! " ch is à 
series of s A rcula on i ! it ( it le phil phy 
and history. Body alignment, kinetic ind wa Ip exe ‹ 


Aikido (1 
Aikido helps participants deal with stressful and threaten situations and de 


| І 
tend thems« ves if necessar 1 tuat vhere 1 ce and ет е1 I ent | 
Experimental Activities (1 

Topic and amount of laboratory fee (if charged) announced in S jule О] 


Classes. May be repeated for credit 


16 Taekwondo (1 
Th 


tial art. Beginning students become proficient in the techn ques required for a 


e fundamental techniques and training regimen of taekwond a Korean mar- 


motion to yellow belt. More advanced students receive training appropriate 

to the к 

17 Bowling 
Basic components and skills for tl letime sport 

18 Horseback Riding 
Theor ind practice f b I ntermediate, and advanced level students 
Cou fee: $30( 

19 In-Line Skating (1 
Students learn t kate and stop, in control and witl nfidenct 

10 Shiatsu 
Balanced d centered movement e drawn from the martial arts of Tai Chi 
Ch'uan Aikido, a method of self-dev« opment 

3 Squash 
Basic rule kill ind the strategie volved 1 

16 Scuba Diving Certification Course 
This is an entry-level PADI (Profi ul Associatior f Div In 
о lead ficat rhe student i ( 
the techniques and tl ) ecture sessi¢ 
lee: $150 

57 Scuba Lab 
Open water dive f ( е: $15( 

60 CPR/First Aid 
At the completi n of th ) e tl student м 
›у the American Red ( 3s. Course fee: $1 

61 Lifeguard Training Certification Course (2 
Skills and knowledge needed to prevent and respond to aquatic emergencies. 
Course ontent and activitic prepare life lard nize and 
respond quickly and effective es t ] ' and other 
incidents. Gourse fee: $10 

62 Conditioning/Weight Training 
rhe fundamentals and the V jus met] f it training, cardio 
vascular fitness, and nutrit 

56 Sports Massage 
Principles of orthopaedic sports massage, the musculoskeletal conditions that 
can benefit from t al d performance these massage techniques. Course fee: $10 


67 Aerobics Instructor Training 
Fundamentals of instruction f roup exercise leader. Participants develop 
the skills needed to teach a safe, enjovable, and effective up exercise class 
58 Sport Clinics and Workshops (1 t« 
opecial inter study and skill development. There may be a laboratorv fee, 
amount announced in Schedule ! Glasses 


FILM STUDIES 


Committee 
P Rollber J 


avey, J.-] 


on Film Studies 


(Chair), V. Chandra, R. Chhibber, K. Harvey, A. Hiltebeitel. B Mergen, N 
Thibault 


ris and Sciences may earn 


I wee additional 
5 chosen from AmSt/AH 192, Fren 134, Ger 181 Japn 162, Phil 62, Slav 185, 
pan 133 


studies by completing the four cor 


151 Film Theory (3 

A readíne intensive immersion in assical film aesthetics and a survey of the 

theoretical and critical canon of cinema literature. Laboratory fe e, $30 (Fall) 
152 Genres of Film (3) 

An exploration of the rel itionship between cinematic structure and narrative 
content in various types of film. Laboratory fee, $30 
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153-54 History of World Cinema I-II (3—3 
A two-semester sequence covering 100 vears of international cinematic history 


political point of view Laboratory fee, $30 per sem 


from an aestl 


(Academic year 


ant 


FINANCE | 

Professors Т.М. Barnhill (Chair), W. Handorf, M.S. Klock, S. Phillips, J.L. Glascock, I.G | 
Bajeux-Besnainou 

Associate Professors ].M. Sachlis, N.G. Cohen, P.S. Peyser, G.M. Jabbour, A.J. Wilson, P R 
Locke 

Assistant Professors R. Savickas, K.L. Neuhauser, 5 Agca, С, Josto 

Professorial Lecturer S. Uyanik 


\ssociate Professorial Lecturer R. Strand 


See the School of Business and Public Management for programs of study leading to 
the degrees of Bachelor of Accountancy and Bachelor of Business Administratior 
Departmental prerequisite: BAdm 115 is prerequisite to ill courses in the Finance 
Department 
122 Intermediate Finance (3 Staff 
Theory and practice of acquiring and using funds Simulations of busine ae 
cisions by cases and/or models to asse the risk/return interaction of invest 
ment, financing, and dividend decisions Fall and spring) 
123 Investment and Portfolio Management (3 Staff 
l'heory and principles of security analysis and portfolio management includ 


ing analysis of the national economy, industry, company, and security market 
Risk-reward and computer aided analvsis (Fall and spring 

124 Advanced Financial Management (3) Staff 
Analvsis and readings covering applications of theory to financial management 
Case studies for decision making involving working capital, capital budgeting 


financing, dividend policy, and valuation. Prerequisite: Fina 122, 123 Fall 


and spring 
132 Real Estate Investment (3) Handorf, Eppli 


Principles of real estate investment, including valuation, appraisal, financing 


ind development, in iddition to a discussion of the mortgage market and its | 
institutions (Fall 

135 Money and Capital Markets (3 Agca 
The process ої capita formation in à free enterprise economy, м th special em 
phasis factors affecting the level and structure of interest rates. Money mar 
ket, í ipital market and derivative contracts (futures ind swap J are evaluated | 
from both investment and finan ing perspectives (Fall and spring 

190 Special Topics (3 Staff 
Experimental offering; new course to] ind teachi method 

199 Independent Study (ar: 
Assigned topics. Ad sion by prior permission of advisor. May be repeated 


once for credit Fall and spring 


FINE ARTS AND ART HISTORY 


Professors L.F. Robinson J.F. Wright, Jr Г. Ozdogan, M.P. Lader, С.С. Costigan, }. 
Anderson, W.T. Woodward, B. von Barghahn, S.B. Molina, D. Bjelajac (Chair 

Associate Professors ].1 Stephani K.]. Hartswick, P. Jack 

Assistant Professors T. Brown, C. Spangler, ! еск, М.К. Tan, D. Kessmai 

Associate Professorial Lecturers A.B. Barnhart, L.D. Miller, |]. Paradiso 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers P. Wright, C. Wilson, V. Freuhauf, S. Francoeur, > 
Hutchison, A. McQueary 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in art history—The following requirements must be 
fulfilled 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
” 


2. Required courses in related areas—FA 137; Fren 4, Ger 4, Ital 4, or Span 4 
3. Required courses іп the major—AH 71; 101 or 102; 104 or 105; 106 or 107; 109 0! 


110; 113 or 114; 117 or 118; 129; 148 or 149; 6 credit hours of AH 198; and 6 additional 
credit hours in 100-level art historv courses, for a total of 39 hours 


FINE ARTS AND ART HISTORY 171 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in fine arts—The following requirements must be 


fulfilled 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Si iences 


2. A total of 51 hours of art courses is required of fine arts majors ex« ept for students 


With à concentration in phot graphy ceramics ind visual communi ition, for whom 
4 hours art required 

і. Required basic fine arts courses: FA 21-22 and 414 

t. Required courses in art history: AH 31-32; 6 additional credit hours in 100-level art 


history courses 
. Required fine arts courses in the major 


12 hours, exclusive « t primary area of concentration, in four of t} 


following nine 
areas—ceramics, advanced drawing, advanced dk sign, interior design intmaking, 
painting photography sculpturt ind visual communicatior 
b. 15 hours to bet iry area of concentration (except for photography 
ceramics, and visual communication 
C. 21 hours for students concentratir in photographv: FA 4, 123 or 124, 181, 
182, 205, 206 
d. 21 hours for students con entrating in ceramics: FA 51, 52, 123 or 124, 133, 151, 
152, 168 
е. 21 hours for students concentrating in visual communication: FA 163. 164. and 
five courses chosen in ‹ onsultation with the advisor 
f. Students conce ntrating in interior design must consult with the area advisor tor 
selection ої courses 
6. Nine additional hours of electives may be taken in the De partment of Fine Arts and 
Art History, exi ept for students concentrating in photography, ceramics, and visual com 
munication who may take 6 hours of electives in the de partment 
7. Transfer students must take a minimum of 12 credit hours of 100-level fine arts 
vourses at this University, of which 9 hours must be in their area « f specialization 
Bachelor of Fine Arts with a major in interior design—The following requirements must 
be fulfilled j 


1 


Гһе gene rai requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
› 


A total of 120 credit hours, with 


courses 


75 hours in the departr and 45 hours of non-art 


3. Required foundation fine art 


ur ourses: f \ 21 22 $2 193 
4. Required art history courses AH 31-32, 169-70 
›. Required fine arts courses in interior de sign 
à. FA 108, 109 110, 113, 114, 117, 118, 119, 122, 130, 139 
b. 9 hours selected from FA 111, 112, 115, 116, 120 121, 129 
6 9 hours selected from cours« WOrk in Ceramics, advanced irawing, advanced design 


Printmaking, painting photography, sculpture, visual communication (each course must 


be in a different area 


Bac he lor of irts with a combine 1 major ir I f ind fine arts The following 
I ` T " à 1 
*quirements must be fulfilled in consultation with the departmental advisor 


1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
2. A total of 30 hours 


in art history and 30 hours in fine arts 
a Art history AH 31-32. 71 


Medieval. — 


Centuries 


and one course in each of the following areas—ancient, 
Renaissance, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, nineteenth and twentieth 
6 hours of art historv ele tives 


b. Fine arts: FA 21-22, 41-42. The remai ling 18 hours may be in one area of con- 
“entration or a combination of areas 

Five-Year Bachelor of Arts/Master of Arts i 

to the B A. in the fiel 


le 


} f Fi f Рі th "nn A 


iri } gram leading 
d of fine arts or psychology and the M.A. in the field f art therapy 
Program is described under the D« partment of Psychology 


Special Hono 


the e 
T end of the junior year, a grade-point average of at least 3.5 in the 
all. No lat, r than th 


the beginning of the senior year, students should c 


rs—For graduation with Special Honors, students must have attained, by 


ind 3.0 over- 


I міг advisor 
ер; "a ` ; i 

garding eligibility and selection of an area of study and lirector of th 
Creative 


id ad 


research or 
arts project 


Minor in art hist 
art hist 
Mino 


an are. 


ory—Required: AH 31, 32 and 12 additional credit hours in 100-level 
ту Courses for a total of 18 hours 
rin fine arts 


Required: 18 credit hours of general course work in fine arts or in 
а of conce 


ntration selected from design, drawing, ceramics, interior design, photog- 
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raphy, painting, printmaking, s« ulpture, or visual communication. Students in the general 
program should consult the undergraduate fine arts advisor Those selecting a specific area 
should consult with an advisor in the area of concentration 

Combined minor in art history and fine arts—Required: 9—12 hours of course work in 
art history and 9-12 hours in fine arts, for a total of 21 hours. A program о! st idy is 
| 1 


developed in consultation with the unde reraduate advisors in art history and fine arts 


With permission, a limited number of graduate courses in the department may be taken 
for credit toward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for course 


listing 


ART HISTORY 


11-32 Survey of Western Art (3—3) Robinson and Staff 
A foundation for further study in the history of art. Art 31: prehistoric to Gothic 
irt. Art 32 proto-Renaissance to modern art (Art 31 and 32—fall and spring) 

71 Introduction to the Arts in America (3) Bjelajac 


^ survey of American art from the period of colonial exploration and settlement 


to the postmodern present. Political and social meanings of painting, st ulpture 


:chitecture, prints, and photographs. The relationship of art to religion and 


nationalism; issues of class, race, and gender Fall) 

101 Ancient Art of the Bronze Age and Greece (3) Hartswick 
^ survev of Greek art from the Minoans and Mycenaeans (с. 2000 B.C.) to the 
age of Alexander (c. 300 B.C.). Relationships among the arts of the different 


groups in the Aegean area and their impact on Western culture. The 1 heran vol 
canic eruption, the "Dorian Invasion," the portrayal of women, "heroic nudity 
and the assumption of a stylistic chronology (Fall) 

102 Ancient Art of the Roman Empire (3) Hartswick 
A survey of Roman art from the successors of Alexander the Great (c. 300 B.C.) 
to the fall of the Roman Empire in the West (c. 300 A.D.). The impact of the Greek 
world on Roman art and culture; innovations and achievements of the Romans 


in architecture, portraiture, and historical narrative. Focus on the city of Rome 


and other areas of the Roman world such as North Africa and Asia Spring) 
104 Italian Art of the 13th-15th Centuries (3) acks 
Origins, development and theoretical foundations of Renaissance painting. 
sculpture, and architecture (Glotto, Duccio, Маѕассі‹ Donatello, Ghiberti 
Brunelleschi, Mantegna, Bellini, Botticelli) (Fall) 
105 Italian Art and Architecture of the 16th Century (3 acks 


The development of the universal genius within the circle of Florence and Rome 


(Leonardo, I ael, Michelangelo) and their counterparts in Venice (Giorgione, 


l'itian, Tintoretto, Sansovino, Palladio) Spring) 


106 Northern Renaissance Art I (3) von Barghahn 
The 15th century: Flemish masters van Eyck, Campin, van der Weyden, Christus, 
Bouts, van der Goes, Memling, and David. Valois king Charles I and patronage 
by the dukes of Anjou, Berry, Orleans, and Burgundy. The late 15th-century 


French masters influenced by Flanders (Fall) 
107 Northern Renaissance Art II (3) von Barghahn 
The 16th century: German masters Durer, Grunewald, Altdorfer, Grien, Cranach, 


and Holbein; the patronage of Maximilian I. Netherlandish masters Massy$, 
Patiner, and Pieter Brueghel. French style at the courts of Francis I, Henri II, and 
Charles IX (Spring) 

108 18th-Century Art in Europe (3) Bjelajac 
Painting, sculpture, and architecture in France, Great Britain, and Italy. | mpha- 
sis on Watteau, Chardin, David, Hogarth, Gainsborough, Reynolds, Canaletto 
and Tiepolo (Spring) | 

109 European Art of the Early 19th Century (3) Robinson 
Examination of Neoclassicism and Romanticism in the context of Western Euro- 
pean political, social, and cultural developments. Emphasis on France, Eng 
land, and Germany and the representative styles of David, Ingres, Delacroix: 
Turner, Constable, and Friedrich Fall | 

110 European Art of the Late 19th Century (3) Robinson 
Examination of the revolution in style of Realism, Impressionism, and Post- 
Impressionism in the context of Western European political, social, and ‹ ultural 
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developments. Emphasis on representative styles of Courbet, Manet, Monet, 


Morisot, Degas, Seurat, Cezanne, Van Gogh, and Gauguin (Spring) 

111 Classical Archaeology (3) Hartswick and Staff 
Archaeological muments of classical civilizations, with intensive study of 
one or more areas selected from architecture, sculpture painting, or minor arts. 

112 Egypt and the Near East (3 Hartswick and Staff 
lhe great artistic tradition of the Nile Valley ind the contemporary civilizations 
(ca. 3000 B.C. to after 1000 B.C.) between the rivers Tigris and I iphrates (pres- 

t y Iraq expl nph on the Pyr Age, the temples at Karnak 
d Lu tł i | Va ( Kings, and the artistic traditions of 
he Sumer \kkadians, Babylonians, Assyrians, and Persians (Fall) 

113 Italian Art and Architecture of the 17th Century (3 Jacks 
The Cour Reforn m and creation of the Baroque in painting, sculpture, 
Т rcl ture in Rome (Carracci, Caravaggio, Bernini, Borromini, Pietro da 
Corton Гигїп (Gu 1 varra), and Venice (Longhena Spring) 

14 Flemish, Dutch, and English Baroque Art von Barghahn 
Hapsburg Flanders and B els under the Spanish hdukes and their pa- 
tronage of Rubs | e, The role of Dut 1 nts commissioning 
liverse secular them« Utre Harlem, Delft, Leyden, and Amsterdam from 
Golden Age tists вис} Rer it, Vermeer, and Hal Fall 

115 Christian Ic onography Staff 
О | cle ment ої Christian svymbx nd themes from early Christian 

he Co 

117 Medieval Art I Anderson 
arly ( t j tint I 

18 Medieval Art П Anderson 
Romanesque 1 Got ) 

119 Islamic Religion and Art Nasr 
same as Rel 1t 

121 Spanish Art I (3 von Barghahn 
Discussion of í ted from the art of the fourteenth through the seven- 

teenth centuries. Specific topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May 
be repeated for credit { ded th« ent differ 
122 Spanish Art II ( von Barghahn 
Discussion of ar« ted f h teenth through nineteenth centuries. 
Specific topic to be nounced in the Schedule of Classes. Mav be repeated for 
credit pro ided the ontent differ 

129 20th-Century Art in I urope (3 Lader 
Survey of 20th-century Eur р nting, sculpture, and architecture, from 
their origins in the late 19th сє through Surrealism. Emphasis on theory. 
Includes artists such as Matiss 1550, Kandinsky, Duchamp, and Mondrian. 
Prerequisite AH 32 or 110 Fall) 

130 20th-Century Art in America (3 Lader 


Survey of 20th-century American painting and s ulpture from the turn of the 
century to the beginnings of postmodernism with focus on the avant garde. Em- 
phasis on artists of the Stieg 


z circle and later modernist movements such as 
Abstract Expressionism, Pop Op, Minimal, and Conceptual art. Includes theory 


and criticism. Ргеге quisite ‘AH 71, 110, or 129 

131 Modernist and Postmodernist Art and Theory (3) Lader 
Artists, art forms, and critical con epts from the 1940s to the present, focusing 
on Clement Greenberg's modernist theory and the development of postmodernist 
art and thought Prerequisite: Art 129 or 130 SI 

145 Folk Arts in America (3 Staff 


Ceramics, wood arving, ironwork, decorative painting, weaving, and other 
crafts. Same as AmSt 145 


147 Latin Americ an Art (3) 


von Barghahn 
Ancient civilizations through modern. Specific topic to be announced in the 
Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit provided the topic differs. 

148 American Art I: Age of Revolution (3 Bjelajac 
Examination of American art during the 18th-century “consumer revolution.” 
the American War for Independence, and the early republic. Emphasis on the 
Socioeconomic and politic al purposes of art with focus on Enlightenment 


symbolism and the visualization of national identity 


—— 


——— 


EL ae NCC RR 


——— 


149 American Art II: Era of National Expansion (3) 


Examination of American art Irt m the opening of the Erie Car | 
Spanish American War in 1898. I phasis on the role of art in the ex] 
the United State xplorir ies of race, cla ind gender; art and rel 
150 Internship in Art History (3 
Open t indidates for the B.A. i irt history only and with the app 
advisor in ai te M ot be repeated for credit toward t dt 
be taken P/NP only 
155 Aegean Civilizations H 
An introduction to the excavationa ind multid iplinar pect f 
archaeolo Minoan and Mycenaean civilization 1700-1200 BAC 
relationships between Greek and Persian ‹ ltures of the xth and fi 
turies B.( 
156 Medieval Sculpture (3 
In lepth study of sculpture of Early Christian pet 1, Carolir n era 
Middle Ages. Seminar format 
161 Studies in Renaissance Art (3) 
162 Principles of Museum Work (3 
roduction to the historv and levelopment of museum prol D о! 
nistration, connoisseurship, cataloguir nstallation, conservat 
educational service 


165 African, Oceanic, and North American Indian Art (3 von B 
Survev of architecture, sculpture, an 


1 paintir Irom ancient kingdom 


20th-century culture. Emphasis on imagery and iconography 


167 The Art of Portugal (3 n Bar 


Portuguese art and culture from ancient Lusitania to the establishmer 
Bureundian kingdom in the 12th century, the blossom if Renai 
] an age of exploration, and ex] on to Africa, Indi ind Bra 
achievements of the artists of the Baroque and the rebuild f Lisbor 


1755 earthq iake 
169 History of Decorative Arts: European Heritage (3 


Survey of changin tyle ; of Europe in furniture, textile сегаті‹ ind 
the context of general trends in art history and changing patterns іп ex 
technologi 1 OK 1 na ¢ iltural history From 1 liquit te u moder 
(Sprin 

170 History of Decorative Arts: American Heritage 
Examination of the itive arts in America from the 17th centur 
modern period. I о I changing il characteri t 

inging American experien | 

173 History of the Cinema 
Same as EMda 173. Laboratory fee, $35 

176 American Architecture 


Same as Amst 175 
177 Modern Architecture: Europe and America, 1750-2000 (3) 

Maior developments irchitecture and urbanism from the Indust 

tion to the end 
187 East Asian Art (3) 


10 Oth centur prin 


Survey of the arts of China, Japan, and Korea 

188 South Asian Art (3 
Survev of the arts of India, Pakistan, Sri Lanka, Nepal, and Tibet 
historic times to circa 18th centu 


191 American Architecture 
Same as AmSt 17€ 

192 The American Cinema (3 
Same as Amst 192 


193 Archaeologv of Israel and Neighboring Lands (3 


The archaeology of Israel and adjacent areas (Syria, Jordan, Lebanon 
nation of many major sites and monuments. Significant problems and 
debates. Same as Anth 188 (Fall 

195 Independent Study (1 t 
Directed research and study in a specific area of art hist to be pr 
faculty member. May be repeated for credit 


197 History of Photography (3 


eth 
icks 
Im 
хай 
Staff 
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198 Studies in Art History: Special Topics (3) Staff 
rhe historiography of art (readings in literature of art history from the Renais- 
sance to the present) as well as other topics from ancient to contemporary art. 
Open to junior and senior art history majors open to nonmajors by permission 
of instructor, May be repeated for credit provided the t« pic differs 


FINE ARTS 


Note: Fine arts courses at the 100 level may be repeated for 


approval of 


I | 
the dey rtment. Schedule of fees for FA 123-24: Ceramics $105; 2-D Design—$24: 
)-D Design—$27; Drawing—$75:; Printmaking $54; Sculpture—$85; Typography—$75; 
Oil and Acrylic Painting—none; Watercolor—$45 Photography—$100; Visual Com- 
munication—$100; Interior Design—$100; Lithogr iphy—$54; Serigraphy—$75; Jewelry 
Design—$85; Bookbinding—$51 

21-22 Design I: Basic (3-3) Stephanic and Staff 


Required of all Fine Arts majors. Funda 


principles and elements 


of design. FA 21: studv of two-dime 
studies. FA 21: Laboratory fee, $24. FA 22 


three-dimensional 
ry fee, $27 (FA 21 and 


fall and spring) 

23 Photography I: Introduction (3) in and Staff 
ntroduction to th« principles of exposure and development of fi s and papers. 
mphasis on creative expression. Laboratory fee, $100 Fall and spring) 

24 Photography II (3) Kessman and Staff 


Continuation of FA 23. Experimentation with black and white films and devel- 


opers. Improvement of printing and « xposure techniques. Emphasis on control 
or creative expression. Prerequisite: FA 23. Laboratory fee, $100 Fall and 
spring 

11-42 Drawing I (3—3) Wright and Staff 
lementary investigation of ‹ ncepts of drawing 
porary; training in perception, analysis of form in light and space; instruction 


both traditional and contem- 

in the use of graphic material lia; exercises in c nnoisseurship. Mate- 
FA 41 and 42—fall and spring) 

)1 Introduction to Handbuilt Ceramics (3 Ozdogan and Staff 


Working with clay as a nch, coil, slab, hump and 
press mold, paddling, and hollowing 


>S. Sketch studies, reduction and 

oxidation kil Laboratory fee, $105, includes 
unlimited materials and use of tools Fall and sprin 

2 Introduction to Wheelthrown Ceramics (3 Ozdogan and Staff 
Development of cylindrical and « pen forms. Trimming, clay and glaze making, 
reduction and oxidation kiln firings. Sketch studies. Laboratorv fee $105, includ- 


rial and model fee, $75 per st 


mest 


n art form. 1 


1 firings, clay and glaz 


ing unlimited materials and use of tools Fall and spring 

27 Printmaking: Introduction to Relief (3 Staff 
Introduction to the basic methods of relief using linoleum and wood blocks. 
Black-and-white and color editioning. Laboratorv fee, $54 (Fall 

58 Printmaking: Introduction to Intaglio (Etching) (3) Barnhart 


Introduction to the basic m« thods of intaglio tec hnique s, including etching, en- 


faving, aquatint, drypoint, lift grounds, soft grounds, open bite, and mezzotint 


Black-and-white and color editioning. Laboratory fee, $54 (Spring) 
51-62 Water Color (3-3) Staff 
Painting in transparent and opaque water color and in acrylic. Experimentation, 
x figurative, and lands ipe Laboratorv fe« $45 per semester Academic year) 
65-66 Painting I (3-3 Staff 


Focus on fundamental technical and percept skills. Working with oils, as- 


signments are based directly from life. Material and model fee, $45 per semester. 
(Academic year) 


81-82 S, ulpture I (3-3) Staff 
Beginning study of design and fabrication of sculpture. Basic s ulptural tech- 
niques for media, including clay, plaster, stone, and wood. Laboratory fee, $85 
per semester (Academic year) 

108 Architectural Drawing (3) Staff 


Basic graphic communication skills appropriate to the development of interior 


design projects. Two- and three-dimensional drawing skills developed through 
Į } 


Prerequisite \ 4 ib to fer 2100 


nique 
uq 


Interior Design Studio I 
te: FA T | it I )0 


l'extiles and Finish Materials 


110 
Textile E | 
рег! р 
$100 
111 Furniture Design 
I \ 
‚рте: 1 th € 
models. Prerequisit \ 109 $100 
112 Computer-Aided Drafting for Interiors 
Introduction to basic CAD commands, two- and tl 
nct nt plott AD tool to extend the 
Prerequisite | 193. Lab 
113 Interior Design Studio I 
Residentia ter 1 1 11 ti-unit. Aj it 
dential build teci ( ts, and barrier-free dt ( 
m millwork апа binetr 109. I і { 0 
114 Interior Design Studio MI 
\ 
tems furnitu { mt f nateris Pre | te: I 
Laborat fee. $100 
115 Studio in Historic Interiors ff 
| Prereq 
1 iborat ee, $10 
116 Textile Design and Construction 
І t d j 
Labi LOK 
117 Methods and Materials of Building Construction 
la ht 1 t ii | 108 and 110. Lal tnry f £100 
118 Interior Design Studio IV stall 
tiona | extende e: FA 114 borat fee. $100 | 
119 Lighting Design ff 
Studv of t { кл lv 
| ( k 
120 Design of Printed Textiles Staff 
ourtact [ ytter [1 t t id 
velopment tex | ITI 
121 Environment and Behavior tafi 
otudy of inter T i tes to the I t ei ment and its effect on 
human behavior. Inte \ tage f пеон 7 Hon of in 
terior | , n {апаат . ath 1 v. Laborat fee. $100 
122 Contemporary Issues in Interior Design Theory and Practice tall 
The role | рот f Р пе whi text of current $0 | 
tal aa | | ral 
and пса 1 d: te: FA 


A 
} 
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Individual Problems (1 to 6 eac! Staff 
Emphasis on problems and materials of specific interest to the student in апу 
irea of Fine Arts. Laboratory fee depending on area choser Prerequisite: per- 
m ion ol instruct 

Painting II (3 Staff 
Work in oil fror till life: iscape nd figures to pursue challenges in- 
lud olor ture t рай \ Material and model fee, $45 per 


Painting Ш Woodward 


dic Шаарым of the flaure and ef fe. Emphasis on color, space, 
lane modulat 4 Па ү апа mixed tec! ques. Material and model fee, 
t5 p І І 

Presentation Techniques Staff 
Ad ced three-dimetr il draw | rapid visualization techniques, 
Ketchir ind ted draw evelopment of multimedia rendering 

technique Prerequisit FA 109. Laboratory fee, $106 


) Internship in Interior Design Уай 


k n project ed setting for a local firm. Ap 


propriate lacement d si r part | equired prior to registration 


ju ( \ 1 1 
Intermediate Ceramics: Ozdogan and Staff 
Wheelthrown Functional Forms 


Yesthetic and techr development of wheelthrown functional ceramic forms 
Exploration of atta« ents Is, spouts, ] ' l footii ces, Sketches 
nd technical drawi ү 1 glaze К tests, varied temperature firings 
eductior d oxidat à phere boratory fee, $105 Fall and 

p 1 
12 Intermediate Ceramics: Ozdogan and Staff 


142 


М 


Wheelthrown Nonfunctional Forms 


het ind technical dev pment of wheelt! wn сега sculptur 


Empl і n secti u М if ] truction. V iried temper- 


ature firings її xidation and reduct t es, ( 
| iDOratorv fee, $105 

Ceramic Decoration (3 Ozdogan 
\esthetic and technical development of surface decoration, with experimental 
projects in seraffito. mist |. el е, I lica lerglaze, overglaze, and 
relief technique iborat fee, $105 


Introductior 


Nonsilver Printing Processes in Photography Staff 


sses. At least three 


1 
d 24 or permission of instruct Lal itory fee, $100 Sprin 


processes will be explored. Emp! ert sive ei es n. Prerequisite: FA 


Advanced Water Color (3-3 Staff 
Development of techniques of water or; concentration on special projects 
| iboratorv feg 545 pt semester \ lemic yea 

orkshop in Materials, Methods, and Techniques (3 Wood ind Stafl 


tury to the 


hn estigation of painti methods from the 14th ‹ 
present. Preparation of er nds. medi nderpainting, glazing. Laboratorv 
fee, $15 Fall and ‹ 


! Historv of Printmaking (3 Barnhart 


urvey and demonstrat ) f methods and materials of printmaking tech- 
niques from 1400 to th« present Field trips to area collections. Laboratorv fee, 
924 (Summer 


Problems in Color (3 Staff 


intensive exploration of the objective rationale and subjective experience of 
color through the exec ио I problem lo ontrast and color scales. 
Prerequisite: FA 21, Laboratory fee, $18 Spring 


Interior Design (3 Staff 


Survey of basic interior design materials a і techniques. Topics include floor 
pans and design, interior renderings, hard and soft materials, furniture styles. 
Laboratory fee $21 Fall 


Interior Design Problems (3) Staff 
\ theoretical and practical in-depth exploration of a specific area of interior 
design. Topic to be innounced in the Schedule of Classes. Prerequisite: FA 141 


or equivalent. Laboratory fee. $35 (Sprir 


159 


44 Printmaking: Screenprinting (3—3) Staff 
Fine arts printmaking using serigraphic techniques. Utilizatior il tech | 
nique mphas n aesthetic propertie f prints. Laborat fex j pt 
semester Academic year 

146 Ceramic Restoration, Conservation, and Installation Ozdogar 
Methods and technique Xf restoration, conservation, and installation ot pot 
terv, sculptural ceramics, and architectural ceramics, with modular and mixed 
ned мас! nts. Empha OI pair according eum and collector 
sper t ng per il tan emy I Laboratory fei 105 
oummer 

151 Ceramic History and Technology staff 
Emphasis on clay and ize formulation and firi technique vith related 
historical background. Laboratory fee, $105 Fall 

152 Ceramic Sculpture (3 Ozdogar 
Developing an understanding of the sculptural ceramic form that integra th 

tality and creativity. Techniques in hollow and solid construction. Varied te 
perature firings in reduction ind oxidation atmospheres. Laboratory fee, $105 


153 Printmaking: Intermediate Relief (3) Barnhart 
Further € rat f relief techniques leum. Int to sir 
tra and large formats using luan plywood among ials. Prerequisite 
FA 57. Laboratory fee, $54 Fall 

154 Printmaking: Alternative Methods (3) Barnhart 
Exploration of alternative print techniques, i.e., collographs, monotypes, tran 
fers Emphasis on experimentatior concept, and personal style Prerequisite 
FA 153 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $54 Spring) 

58 Printmaking: Intermediate Intaglio (3 
Intensive exploration of intaglio print techniques. Students 
more to concentrate on and develop personal style. Prerequisite: FA 58 o ju 
alent. Laboratory fee, $54 per semester Fall and n 

60 Drawing II (3—3) Wright and Stafi 
Stuc d ication of master drawing techniques. Investigation of perspe 
tive and Empha 1 conceptual development of personal style 
Material and model fee, $75 [ semester Academic ar 

163 Visual Communication I: Basic Layout 
Layout stages, including basic formats, production proce vorkin 
ype and basic skills, Prerequisite: FA 171. Laboratory fee, $100 

164 Visual Communication П: Problem Solving (3 Staff 
Conceptual approach to prob! olving. Vari rap design prot n 

luding both small-format and large-format de: in commercia | ti 
tutior il graph s. Prerequ te: FA 163, 172. Laboratorv fee. $100 

166 Advanced Drawing Techniques (3 Staff 
Specific area announced in the > edule f ( M be repeated fori edit 
if | area covered is different. Laboratory fee: FA 166.10, $75; FA 166.11, $90 

168 Intermediate Ceramic Design in Handbuilding (3) Ozdogan 
Further concentration in handbuilding technique { pincl ) ib, hump 
ind pre mold [ iddlin | 1 Sket tud ind e te 
Orier o studi eratio ind ntenance. Laboratorv fee, $105 Fall 
ind spring 
Tvpography I (3 Staff 
Jasic cal raphy for traditional and contemporar 156 уре theory cluding 

ecification, copy fitting i st letter f ed i ran lesign 
Laboratory fee, $100 | 

172 Typography П Staff 
Study of type classification, recognition, and adaptation. Method type spe 
ification, copy fitting, and tvpesetti processi Гур‹ phi ut and 
ilphabet design. Prerequisite: FA 171. Laboratory fee, $100 

174 Visual Communication III: Computer Graphics (3 Staff 
Introduction to computer grap! n visual communication. The use of com 
puters in the lesign prox ind as a tool for problem sol ipl design 


Laboratorv fee, $100 


GEOGRAPHY 179 


175 Printmaking: Lithography (3) Barnhart 
Study of methods and materials related to printing images from lithographic 
limestone and/or ball grained aluminum plates. Editioning in black-and-white 
and color, Laboratory fee, $54 

179-80 Sculpture II (3-3) Staff 
Expansion of Sculpture I, utilizing advanced wood milling equipment and 


metal welding techniques. Prerequisite: FA 81-82. Laboratory fee, $85 per se- 


mester 


181 Introduction to Color Photography (3 Kessman and Staff 
Introduction to color through exposure and processing of color transparency 
films. Use of filters for creating and correcting color shifts, with emphasis on 


color as subject matter. Prerequisite: FA 23 and 24 or permission of instructor. 


Laboratorv fee, $100 Fall 
182 Introduction to Photographic Lighting (3 Kessman and Staff 
Introduction to various lighting techniques. Available light manipulation, 


studio lighting, and copy lighting will be explored Emphasis on creative 
expression. Prerequisite: FA 23 and 24 or permission of instructor. Laboratorv 
fee, $100 (Fall and spring 

183 Experimental Photography (3 Kessman and Staff 
Structured exploration of various photographic processes and techniques. Em- 
phasis on creative expression. Content of course will varv; contact department 
lor current offering. Prerequisite: FA 23 and 24 or permission of instructor 


Laboratorv fee, $100 (Fall and spring 

184 Jewelry Design and Tec hniques (3 Staff 
Laboratory fee, $85 Fall and summer 

186 Portrait Painting and Drawing (3) Staff 
Model fee, $45 

189-90 Sculpture III (3—3 Staff 

Advanced study in conce pts and materials through creation of three-dimen- 
sional forms concentrating on relevance of scale and media Relationship of 
sculpture to the environment. Prerequisite: FA 179—80. Laboratorv fee, $85 per 
semester (Academic year) 

193 Computer Design in the Fine Arts I (3 Stephanic 


Exploration of the use of « omputers as a visual arts medium. Topics include bit- 
mapped painting, object-oriented drawing, Image scanning manipulation, mul- 
timedia and Internet site design. I mphasis on creative expression. Laboratory 
lee, $100 

194 Computer Design in the Fine Arts II (3) Stephanic 
Continuation of FA 193, with an emphasis on individual approach. Prerequi- 
Site: FA 193 or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $100 


FORENSIC SCIENCES 


С The Department of Forensic Sciences offers graduate degree programs through 
“ 1 1 1 

иштһЬап ( ollege of Arts and Sciences. The following courses are available to under- 
graduates 


103-4 Introduction to Forensic Sciences (3—3) Rowe 


l'opics in the application of science to the criminal justice system, including 
personal identification, analvsis of drugs, forms of trace evidence, identification 
of biological fluids, forensi pathology, and forensic toxicology. Laboratory exer- 
cises Prerequisite two semesters of a laboratory science other than astronomy. 
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GEOGRAPHY 


› 
Professor D.C. McGrath (Chair) 
As ciate Professor M.D. Price 
ASsj 
o»; Professors D. Fuller, E. Chacko, I. Cheung, L.M. Benton-Short 
Assi: 5sorial Lecturers С.Т. Foggin, P. Mobley. E. Bruner 
stant Profi ssorial Lecturers L. Marcus, M. Zeigler, T. Abercrombie 
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180 GEOGRAPHY 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in geography—The following requirements must 


fulfilled 
1. The general requirements stated under ( olumbian College of Arts and Science 
2. Required courses in the major 36 credit hours, including Geog 1 195, and EES 1 
At least 6 credit hours must be chosen from each of the following groups: Group A 


(Physical/Environmental/Resources)—Geog 108, 110, 132, 134, 136, 137; Grou] B 


(Human)—Geog 124, 125, 127, 133, 140, 141, 145, 146, 147, 18 Group C (Technique 


Geog 104, 105, 106, 107, 121 At least 3 credits must be chosen from Group D (Regional 
Geog 120, 151, 154, 161, 164, 165 

Minor in geography—Required: 21 credit hours, including Geo ! and one course 
from each of the groups listed under requirements for the major 

Minor in geographic informa systems—Required: 21 credit hour ncludi Ger 
1, 2; four courses from Group ( за one course from either Group A or B, above 

With permission | limited number of graduate courses in the department ma k 


for credit toward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulet 


listings 


1 Introduction to Human Geography (3 


A systematic survey of human ge¢ graphy; cultural pe pect 
space, including urbanization geopolitics, and la 
2 Introduction to Physical Geography (3) 

А svstematic survey of environmental geography; pt DE 
and human ecology, including ecosystems and their 
dynamics, and resource geography (Fall and spr 

104 Introduction to Cartography and GIS (3) 
Fundamentals of cartography; geographic data structure 


tems. Laboratory fee, $55 
105 Techniques of Spatial Analysis (3 


Nature of geographical inquiry and analytical method f | і 
sp itial processes ind patterns 

106 Intermediate Geographic Information Systems (3 ( 
Principles of 'eographic information systems and their use tia 
ind information management. Laboratory fee, $55. Prerequisite: Ge 4 d 
105 

107 Introduction to Remote Sensing (3) ili 
Remote-sensing techniques using digital satellite imagery yt 
phy. Application to rural ind urban settings, archaeology, and env mental 
monitoring. Laboratory fee, $55. Prerequisite: Geog 105 or pern of in | 
structor { 

108 Weather and Climate (3 Cheung | 
l'he elements and controls of weather and climate; interpretation of surface 
weather maps Introduction to synoptic climatology. Laboratory fee, $55. Pre | 
requisite: Geog 2 

110 Climate and Human Ecology (3 Cheung | 
Interrelationships between human activities and the climatic environment. Pre 
requisite: Geog 2 

120 World Regional Geography (3) Price | 
World cultural regions and the impacts of globalization; the environm« ntal | 
human conditions that undergird current problems and future prospects 

121 Advanced Geographic Information Systems (GIS) (3 Cheung 


Integration of GIS, remote sensing, and spatial modeling. Laboratory fee, $5» 
Prerequisite: Geog 106 

124 Urban Transportation (3) Marcus 
The relationship between freight and passenger transportation systems and 
urban land use patterns and structure. Prerequisite: Geog 1 

125 Transportation and Communication (3) Marcus 
The structure and evolution of transportation and communication networks and 
their impact on regional development. Prerequisite: Geog 1 

127 Population Geography (3) Chacko 
Patterns of world population; factors contributing to population pressures, 


growth, and migrations 


189-90 


GEOGRAPHY 181 


132 Environmental Quality and Management (3) Foggin, Fuller 
lhe evolution of environmental management philosophies and tools. The global 
distribution, utilization, and degradation of natural resources Prerequisite 


Geog 2 

133 People, Land, and Food (3) Foggin 
Domestication and dispersal of plants and animals development of agricultural 
systems; spatial disparities in world food production, demand, and distribution. 

134 Energy Resources (3 Staff 
Analysis of regional patteri ind trends in consumption and production of en- 
ergy resources. Examination of international « ergy ige id energy policies 
of selected nations. Prerequisite: Geo 

136 Water Resources (3) Foggin 
Analysis of the global spatial patterns, devel ypment, use, and quality of water 
resources 

137 Environmental Hazards (3 Cheung 


Examination of environmental hazards with « mphasis on the use of geographic 
information systems. Prerequisite: Geog 2 

140 Urban Geography (3) Benton-Short 
Analysis of the internal spatial structure of cities; emphasis on patterns and 


dynamics of location within the city. Prerequisite: Geog 1 

141 Cities in the Developing World (3 McGrath, Chacko 
Urbanization processes problems, and management in the de veloping world. 
Focus on urban location politics, housing, services employment and environ- 
mental issues, Prerequisite: Ge 1 

143 Urban Social ;eography (3) Benton-Short 
Behavioral perspectives on human spatial activities in cities. Prerequisite: 
Geog 1 

144 Explorations in Historical Geography (3 Staff 
5ame as AmSt 144 

145 Cultural Geography (3 Staff 


Analysis of the relationships between culture and environment emphasis on 
spatial and ecological considerations. Prerequisite: Geog 1 

146 Political Geography (3) Price 
Interrelationships among the human and physical environment and political 
systems; the organization of political territories 

147 Military Geography (3 Bruner 
An examination of environmental and locational factors and their impact on 
military planning and operations 

151 Geography of North America (3 Foggin 
An examination of the environmental, social, and economic factors that have 
led to development of the several regions of the U.S. and Canada 

154 Geography of the Middle East and North Africa (3) Abercrombie 

Cultural and physical regional patterns of the Middle East and North Africa. 

Prerequisite: Geog 1 or 2 

Geography of Latin America (3) Price 

Examination of spatial characteristics of physical and cultural phenomena in 

Latin America 


164 Geography of Africa (3) Fuller 
x Cultural and physical patterns of Africa. Prerequisite: Geog 1 or 2 
165 Geogr aphy of South Asia (3 Chacko 


An examination of the « omplex interplay of environmental, economic, socio- 
cultural, and political factors in South Asia and their effects at the local and 
regional levels 
187 Building Cities (3) McGrath 
Urban development dynamics and experience in the United States and abroad, 
including the pressures of social change. Background and insights needed by 
entrepreneurs and enlightened citizens to « omprehend and play effective roles 
In contemporary city-building. Same as AmSt 187 


Readings in Geography (arr.) Staff 
^ \ 
i Prerequisite 12 credit hours of geography and permission of instructor 
95 б . ` . p » r 
15 Proseminar in Geographic Thought (3 Foggin 


For students ‹ ompleting the major in geography. Development of gec graphic thought, 


theories, and methodologies; geographic curricula Prerequisite: permission of the 
advisor 
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198 Special Topics (3 Staff 
Consideration of geographic aspects of topical and future roblen ) ciet 
May be rej ted I | »rovided that the toy liff Prere Get 1 
ог 2 

ff 


199 Internship 
Fieldwork, int hip ther « itrolled assi ment wit in agency or orga 


GEOSCIENCI 


See Earth and Environmental Sciences 


ERMAN AND SLAVIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


Associate Professors R. Robi Chair), P. Rollberg, M.R. ( vski, M.B. St 
Assistant Professors J. Heins, G. Shatalina, Н. ! 
Instructor E. Prokl va 
Professorial Lecturer S.P. Werre 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers B.M. Pollack, L. ( ist E. Ovtcharenk 
Bachelor of Arts witi ( І n | tt he f | 


st be ful 


requirements I 


1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Scie 

2. Prerequisite courses—Ger 5—6 (or Ger 1-2, 3-4 

3. Required courses in the major—Ger 9-10, 109-10; two urse hosen from Ge 
91—92 or 161-62; two courses chosen from Ger 11 161-6 if not take above 165 


the 180s series; four courses chosen from the Ger 170s serit 


Bachelor of Arts with a maj n Russian lar ое and literature—The followi 
requirements must be fulfilled 
1. The general requirements stated nder Columbian College of Arts and S 
2. Prerequisite course Slav 5—6 (or Slav 1-2. 3—4) and Slav 91-92 
3. Required courses in the major—Slav 11-12, 109-10, 161, and 162; tw ourse 
chosen from Slav 171, 172, 173, 174; tw ourses chosen from Slav 1t 166. 11 8t 
ts for the Russia ijor. By th id of 5 1, student It 


Proficiency requirement 


choi one of two ficiency track 1 рһа ( rof су її 
i { ne 1 track п аі I 197 prot en 11 the termed! 
1 ‘ red by the ACTFL Oral Profi ncy Intervie А se te f i 
€ | R | рї ( х ul | | w i DY 
t | h prof ead Student О t k must 
I ficien« the Ad t evi the А! FI ale nea va 
exan 101 0 1 a í uved ! the Department 
Special Hor n Ge 1 n addition to the general requiren ts state ler Uni 
versity Regulatior 1 candidate for spi hor n Germar t have att і 3.9 
grade point avera the ik ind at least a 3.0 Г t ll. Students must a plv 
for honors candidacy by the « f the first semeste f the junior ist attain speak 
ing proficiency at the Advanced level, as n 1 by the ACTFL Oral Prof y Inter | 
view, and must success! mplet і the Ger 19 18 
ope R | | € t ! t tated under | 
| i ind 
Universit lation Í te [ R і І 1 ave ttained а 
3.5 grade-point average in the m r and at least 0 average overall. Student 
apply for honors candidacy bv the end of the first semester of the nior vear, п t 
speaking proficien t the Advanced levé measured by the ACTFL Oral Prof 
Interview, and must cessful mplete honors the Slav 197—9 
| sla ) 
Minor іп German Іа iage and literatu Ger 1-2 1 (o 6): Ger 9—10 (or 101-2) 
two courses chosen from Ger 91—92, 109—10. or 161—62: tw йа! il 100-leve ourses 
chosen from the German | ice and Literature ting b« v (ех | Ger 101-2 
Minor in Russian lan e and literaturt ; › апа 1 (or 5—6). 9-10 (or 101-2) 
and four courses chosen | lav 91-9 Т 162. 165. 166, 171 1 174. 185. 180 


I p. yr І € n { Р 1 r 1 " п $ ^ 
Note: ( [ І G 09 11‹ rereq e to courses in the Ger 170s series | 


Placement Examination: A student who wishes to continue її the languagt 
study begun in high school must take a placement examination before trat Upon 


completion of the examinati issignment is made to the appr 


GERMAN 


AND SI 


AVK 
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GERMAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


1-2 Basic German (4—4) Gonglewski and Staff 
First part of beginning course in fundamentals of speaking, understanding, 
reading, and writing German Prerequisite to Ger 2: Ger 1. Laboratorv fee, $50 
per semester (Academic year 

|-4 Basic German (4—4 Gonglewski and Staff 


Second half of beginning course in fundamentals of speaking understanding, 


reading, and writing German. Prere juisite to Ger 3: Ger 2 or equivalent. Prereq- 


uisite to Ger 4: Ger 3. Laboratory fee $50 per semester (Academic vear) 

-6 Intensive Basic German (8—8 Gonglewski and Staff 
Beginning intensive course in fundamentals of speaking, understanding, read- 
ing, and writing German (equivalent to Ger 1-2 and 3-4). Re ommended for 
majors. Prerequisite to Ger 6: Ger 2 or 5 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $70 per 
emester Academic year) 

9-10 Intermediate German (3-3 Gonglewski and Staff 
Practice in speaking, listening, reading writing at the intermediate level. 
Prerequisite: Ger 4 or 6 or permission of instructor Academic vear) 

91-92 Introduction to German Literature—in English (3-3 Heins, Stein 


Ger 91: Survey of German literature from German myths through medieval lit 


erature, baroque, and the Enlig} Ge vey ої German literature 
from the "Sturm und Drang” m thre 'imar classicism (Goethe, 
Schiller), romanticism (E.T.A. ! the rs Grimm), realism, natu- 
ralism ind ending with expressionism (Academic year 

101-2 Readings in Contemporary German (3—3) Werres and Staff 
Analysis of representative rea s of expository prose from German news- 
papers, periodicals, and other publications. Prerequisite: for Ger 101, Ger 4 or 
5 or equivalent; for Ger 102, Ger 101 Acade ea 

109-10 Introduction to German Studies (3-3 Heins, Stein 


An ntroduction to approaches, concepts, and analytical tools for study in the 
field omplemented by advanced practice in speaking, listening, reading, and 
Writing. Pr 


requisite: Ger 10 or permission of instructor Academic vear) 
111 Business German (3) 


Gonglewski 
Introductory « ourse preparing students to function in business-related commu- 


nicative situations, with an emphasis on language skills necessarv for work in 
areas such as marketing and finance. Prerequisite: Ger 10 or permission of in- 
structor (Sprin 

161-62 German Culture—in English (3—3) Stein 


rhe central problems, issues, and events that have shaped the development of 


German culture from antiq to the present. Emphasis on products and 
processes of Gern culture in social, historical, and political contexts 
(Academic vear) 

165 20th-Century German Literature—in English (3 Stein, Werres 


Survey of the maior trends in the works by modernist, exile. postwar, and con- 


temporary German writers such as Kafka, Thomas Mann Duerrenmatt, and 
Grass Fall) 


The Age of Goethe—in German (3 Heins 


) i 
Readings of major works of Weimar classicism in their historical and cultural 


context 


2 From Romantic ism to Realism—in German (3 Heins 
' 3 

Readin 35 In German romanticism, literature of the “young Germany movement 

(Heine), and realism (1 ontane, Storm) 


173 F і ү, 19€ Х i 
! From Naturalism to Expressionism—in German (3 Heins, Stein 
Study of various literary movements between 1880 and 1914: naturalism. im- 


pressionism, symbolism, and expressionism Hauptmann, Hesse, Thomas Mann, 
Kafka) 


Inside and Outside the Third Reich—in German (3) Werres 

| уф ^g i 
Analysis of literar developments inside the Nazi state (propaganda literature 
literature of resistance, and inner immigration) and the literature of exile 
(Seghers 


> Remarque) 
Literature of Two Germanies—in German (3) Stein 
Evolution of East and West German literatures after World War П, their separate 
developments and ultimate unification 


a 


184 


181 


185 


98 


GERMAN AND AVIC LANE GI 


History of German Cinema—in English (3) 
^ detailed historical and cultural survey oi 


Ing picture dev í 189 { u expr о { ‹ 1 Lu 1920 a 

ollapse of the Nazi film industr 1945. All fi rt btitled 
The Fairv Tale from the Grimms to Disney—in English (3 Steir 
Survev of the changing torn t ture id inin f the fa tale ts t 
dit 1а CO text { le tra tor! по! I 1 ti і te $ etat I t 

read by 19t entury European t ector d 20t! t 

Berlin Before and After the Wall—in English te 

ent through à readi I seiected | t € па 
German Thought—in English 

An ove ew of German ideas about ilture, religior et і ү ' { Y 

the 16 entury to th resent. Readin Ire K t T | 

Kant, Schill legel. Marx, Nietzsche, | 1, Web H ( Ad 

Haberma 

Literary Voices and the Fascist Experience—in English Wi 

A survey of writers anticipat as well as ref ti n ( 1 e into 

the totalitarian abyss of fascist polite і ling Н. Mann, Kalk [uenger 
Brecht, Werfel, Thomas Mann, Lenz, Fr 1, Duerrenmatt і 

Н yocaust poetn 

German Women Writers of the 19th and 20th Centuries (3 staff 

The changing literary and social role f German women of the 19th and 20tl | 
centuries, examined through selected readir yf womer t ictior 

ind culture 

Special Topics (3) ff 
Directed study of Germi inguage terature I ilture. Mav be repeated 
credit. Stude must obtain ci I ipp la еї el ) yy an 
ippropriate n t the department (Fall and spri 

Senior Honors Thesis (3-3 staff 
Senior honors thesi mat elated to Germs ing ( {ега!иг‹ r cul 

ture Required ! and open only to honor indidate n the departme! 

Acader Vt 

SLAVIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 

Basic Russian (4—4 Shatalina ar stall 
First part of beginning cout 1 fundamenta f ik nderst ling 

read d writing R in. Prereq ite to S 1. Lal t fee, $50 

per semester Academi 

Basic Russian (4—4 Shatalina and Stafi | 
Second half of begini › course in fundament f speakir inderstanding, | 
reading, and writ x ial eq ite Slav 3:S or é lent. Pre | 
requ to Slav 4: Slav 3. Laboratorv fee, $50 p« emest« Academic vear) 
Intensive Basic Russian (8 tobi1 і Staf 
Beginning tensive cou in fundamental I гакі inderstar ead 

ng | writing R ju nt d l ind t). Re ended 10! І 

ајогз. Prerequisit Slav t | ) | га!о fee. $70 per | 
semester Academic yea 
) Intermediate Russian (3—3) Shatalina and Stall | 
Practice in speaking, listening eadin ind writir t the intermediate level | 
Prerequisite: Slav 4 or 6 or permission of instructor Acaden 7 

Intensive Intermediate Russian (6-4 Rol ind Stafi 
Intermediate intensive course peaki understand readit ind writing 
Russian. Compared to Slav 9-10, include iditional pra ! e skills 
Prerec ite: Slav 4 or 6 or per on of instructor. Re d f 

Acadei vear : 

Russian for Heritage Speakers Stafi | 
Prepares heritage speakers of | ian for advanced study in Russian at the 
third-ve 1 he nd hid tent cy , teraturt d area 


21-22 Basic Czech (3—3) 
Beginning course in fundamentals of speakir understanding, reac 
writing Czech. Prerequisite to Slav 22: Slav 21 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $50 


per semester Offered wher 


un 


24 Basic Second-Year Czech Staff 
Second:b 


eadin ind writing Gzecl Trerequisite to Slav 2 5 24 ‹ te to Slav 


f beginnii ourse fundament f speaki inderstanding, 


+; Slav 23 Offered whe the demand w 


12 Basic Polish (3 Staff 


Beginnin rst fundamental | eaki inderstandin ling, and 
Polish. Prereq te to 5 Slav Offered when the demand 
arrant 
33—34 Intermediate Polish | Staff 
Practice її peakiri teni read 1 writin t the intermediate level 
Prerequisite MAN 4 On \ 
91-92 Introduction to Russian Literature Prokhorova 
In Engl Slav 91: R n literature and society, 1800—1860s, concentrating 
the Golden Age of R ia terature; poems and stories by Pushkin. Ler 
mont Gogol, and Turgenev. Slav 92: Russia terature and society « el 
iv to modernity reat w k f prose 1 drama һу Vostoevsk Tolstoy, 
Chekhov, and Bunir Acade 
101-2 Readings in the Russian Press (3 Guslistova 
Readir nd analysis of ent Russian pe licals. For luate students with 
і reading-language proficiency requirement 


109-10 Russia Today: l'opics in Advanced Russian (3-3 Staff 


Practice in pi iking, listenii read ind writing at the advanced level 
Prerequisite: § 10 12 or n of tructor Academic year) 
151-52 Literature d ( ulture of the Western Slavs- in English )-3 Staff 
| broad overview of the cultu levelopments in We Slavic nations (Poles 
Czecl ind § T Irom t I5 t u I I t 
prese An interi cip 1 1 I < 1 
iltural fields the history of the regior terature, architecture, visual arts. sci- 
ence philosoph \ ( па 
161 Russian С ulture to 1825 (3 Staff 
ourvey of Russian iltural heritage from its ancient or ns t I | 
19th century. Architecture from the medieval per id through t 
Empire style. Iconography, the influence of the ( hurch, and effe 
on Russian culture | 
162 Russian Culture since 1825 (3 Staff 
Survey of Russian culture from the 19th century thro ie present luding 
intellectual movements; realism in musi rt, and tl ball ava 
painting; and effects of Soviet 1 of Perestroika 
165 20th-( entury Russian L erature to World War II (3 Staff 
Russian literature ulture of the first half of the 20th century: the impact 
of the. revolution on writers and literature; avant-garde, socialist realism and 
emigre literature (Naboko in English 
166 Russian 1, iterature from World War r Il to the Present (3 Staff 
Literature п wartin postw ү > tsyn t e latest 
trends: the “thaws,” village and urban prose, post-Soviet literature, Russian 
postmodernis in Englis! 
171 19th-Century fusi Prose (3) Prokhorova 
m iding and discussit f selected prose texts of the 19th century from Pushkin 
to Chekhov—in Russian Prerequisite: Slav 10 or 12 equivalent; Slav 91-92 


(Fall, even vears 


okhorova 


Pushkin, 


2 19th-C entury Russian Poetry (3 

Readin ! and discu sion of selected poetry f the 19th 
Lermontov, Nekr; ind others)—in Russian Sprin ve 
20th-Century Rassias Prose Prokhorova 
Reading and discussion of selected prose of the 20th century from Bunin to 


Solzhenitsyn in'Russian Fall, odd years 

20th-Century Russian Poetry (3 Prokhorova 
Reading 
Brodsky 
(Spring 


and discussion of selected poetry of the 20th centurv from Blok to 
in Russian. Prerequisite: Slav 10 or 12 or equivalent; Slav 165, 166. 


even vears) 


| 
i 


186 HISTORY 


185-86 Introduction to Russian Cinema (3-3) Prokhorova 
(In English; all films ubtitled.) Slav 185: From Russian ilents to the introdu 
tion of sound and color (1896-1946 rhe great revolutionary director Eisen 
stein, Pudovkin, Dovzh: nko. Slav 186: From post-war to po t-perest ka ci 


ema (1946-1996): war films, adventure films about youth 
195 Special Topics (3) Staff 
Directed study of East European language literatures, or cultures. May re 
peated for credit Students must obtain chair ipprova па arrange fo T 
vision by an appropriate member of the department Prerequisite for R ian 
Slav 9-10 or 11-12, 91-92, 165 166 
197-98 Senior Honors Thesis (3—3) taff 
Senior honors thesis on à topic rela | to Russian langua ite I 
culture. Required of and open only to honors indidates in the department 
GREEK 
See Classical and Semitic Languages and Literatures 
HEALTH SCIENCES 
The following courses offered by the Health Sciences Programs in the ochoo! ) f Med 
icine and Health Sciences, are av lable to undergraduates acre he Universit nd 
constitute a major portion ol the secondary field in health sciences. Prerequisites may 
be established for the courses. For information on bachelor's degree programs in he ith 
sciences, please contact the Office of Admissions, Health Sciences Programs School ol 
Medicine and Health Sciences 
101 Psvchosocial Aspects of Health and Illness (3 
Comprehensive introduction to the psychological a ocial aspects of ! ith 


and wellness. Emphasis on the development of communication kills and the 


establishment of caring relationships. Discussion \f special situations such 
working with dying patients and patient: with self-destructive bel 
102 Pathophysiology (3) 
lerstanding of human disease 


Biomedical and scientific framework for the und 


anisms and biologic processes. Lecture presentations Covel infectious 
inologic, cardiovascular 'enetic, re spiratory istrointesti eoplastit 
reprod ictive, renal, hemat logic, neurologic, and musculoskt etal diseast 
103 Health Policy and the Health Care System (3) 
Incorporates economii theory and policy analysis methodology to analy the 
mpact of changes in the health care system on the practice of health sciences 
pr fessionals and the quality ind process of he lth care Development of crit 
cal thinking skills through review of current medical literature 
104 Management of Health Science Services (3 
Appli ation of management and organizational principles to the delivery ot se 
vices prov ded bv hea sciences disciplines. Issues addressed include infor 


leadershi] team building, fiscal management, human rt 


management, quality improvement, and manageme nt of conflict and change 


mation sy 


HEBREW 


See Classical and Semitic Languages and Literatures. 


HISTORY 


Professors H.M. Sachar, R. Thornton, P.F. Klarén, R.E. Kennedy, Jr., W.H. Becket L.P 
Ribuffo, E. Berkowitz, R.H. Spector, J.O. Horton, L.L. Peck Judson (Aes 
М.Е. Saperstein, К.) Cottrol. D.K. Kennedy, A.M. Black (Research), M.A. Atkin lt hair) 
Г. Anbinder 

Associate Professors A.D. Andrews, R.B. Stott 
D.R. Khoury, J. Hershberg, D. Yang, A.L. Alexander — 

Assistant Professors S. McHale, N. Comfort, N.G. Seavey (Hesearc! A. Zimmerman K.W 
Larsen, M. Norton, N. Blyden, G.A. Brazinsky, H. Abugideiri, H.M Harrison 

Adjunct Associate Professor K. Bowling 


Director and Principal Investigator of the First 1 


H.L. Agnew, E.A. McCord, С.Е. Harrisoni 
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Bachel 


f Arts with a major in history—The followin › requirements must be fulfilled 


1. Majors must meet the general requirements of ( olumbian College of Arts and Sci 
j 


ences, selecting specific courses in consultation with either a departmental or college 
idvisor 
Majors must either tak« waive three t the following four introdu V courses 
Hist 39—40 and 71-72 Waiver may be com] hed by passir lepartmental examina 
tion h is held near the be ining Of Classes. Credit as well as waiver may be obtained 
by departmental examin 1 on the Ad ced Placement Examina 
lion, and waiver mav b« obtained by ori 650 ‹ Ove ( Board Achieve 
ment Test. Neither waiver nor credit 4 X і 
|. Majors mu mplete 198 a 199, plu even ¢ irses chosen fron ups (a) 
(b), and (c), below, with thi t e ( om one of th« 
soups, at least two courses from a second group. at least ons irse fre the third group 
With the seventl ourse chosen from ) thre 
1) Europe Hist 10 04,109 10, 1 | 1 } ), 131, 132 
136, 141, 14 144. 14 148, 149, 150, 151. 15 )3, 154 1 9 
b) United S H ) 0 26, 127, 129, 133, 134, 137, 138, 139, 140, 
160, 166, 167, 168, 169, 170. 171. 172 1 174, 175, 176 178, 179, 182, 184, 185, 
186, 197 
С) Russia, А Mri i t H 10 04, 1 108, 116, 117, 118 
126, 1; 145, 146, 15 61 t if 64 ] 189,19 ) 95. 19 
Special topics courses numbered 101 and course the 700 Seri: iy also satisfy one 
of the three field requirements, Majors should check with th« lvisor on the 
Ipplicabilitv of ich 
For opecial Honors history, a history major must eet tl honors 
requirement isted unde ( [ ( 101 ( idacv and 
complete Hist 199 bef end e ju ind (3) in the ensuing semester, 
enlarge upon the research project undertaken in Hist 199 while enrolled in Hist 191 
Only if the thesis completed in Hist 191 merits the grade tA or А— will Special Honors 
De recomm. dt 
Minor in h ergr te st 10 | | t ordinar 
Hy leclar their intention to the department | \ І later than the beginning of their 
senior year, Suc} tudents mav choos« nonspecialized hist 
Oncentrate in one area, such as ancient } А div: 
modern Europe, the Middle East. Russia ind East Europe, the United States 
“ca, or the Far East, or in one field cl economic, so ntellectual, diplomatic, 
Political, black men's hist € I f ses will be planned 
‘n consultatio; with the history advisor. To meet the departmental requirements for a 
minor, the student must complete one course chosen from Hist 39, 40 71, or 72 and at 
least five idditiona ipprove 1 100-leve history irse 
With permis on, a limited ті f iduate І tł iv be taken 
v. credit tow ird an luate d See the ( eP rams Bulletin for course 
Stings 
ber aiver Examinations: Waiver exan inations are given three times per year, near the 
ning of classes in the fall a id spring semesters and the first s ier session 
Course Accessibility: All 100-level courses are реп to students without his course 
Prerequisite with the exceptior f Hist 136. 15 16; 19 12. 198, and 199 


T 
'3-40 Europe 


an Civilization in Its World Context ) Staff 
Hist 39 


Introduction to the political, social, economic, religious ind cultural 
history of Europe fi m al it 800 A.D. t 1715. Hist 40: I 715 to the 
present Academic vear 


' Women in We 


stern Civilization (3 Stafi 
Same 


is WStu 1 
Washingt 
Same 


20 on, D.C.: History, Culture, and Politics (3 Staff 


15 Аш! 50 


72 Introduction to American History (3—3 Staff 
Hist 71 


political, social, economic, and cultural forces of the United States. 
from the « irliest settlements t 1876. H n 1875 to prese 


(Academic « 


vear 


188 


HISTORY 


101 Special Topics (3) Staff 
Historical perspectives on great issues of past and present. The topic eat h 
semester will be announced in the Sche dule of Class 

102-3 History of Science (3-3 Comfort 
Survev of Western science, technology, and medicine Hist 102: From ancient 
Egypt ind Mesopotamia to the Renaissance Scientilk Revolution. Hist 103 
From the 18th century to the present Academic year 

104 Topics in the History of Recent Science (3) Staff 
Aspects of 20th-century science and its immediate ante edents. May be repeated 
for credit 

105 European Civilization to 800 A.D. (3 Cline 
Introduction to the political, social, economic, апа religious history of Europe 
from the beginnings of recorded history to 800 A.D. Same as ( las 115 

107 The Ancient Near East and Egypt to 322 B.C. (3 Clin 
Survey of Egyptian, Me :otamian, Anatolian, West Semitic, and Iranian civi 
lizations from the Neolithic period to Alexander's conquest. same as Clas 11 

108 History of Ancient Israel (3) Cline 
The history of ancient Israel from the Patriarchs through the Romans. Topics in 
clude historical, archeological, political, social, ‹ ultural, religious, diplomatic 
military, economk and intellectual events, movement ind relationships 
Same as Clas 118 (Spring alternate years) 

109 Early Aegean and Greek C ivilizations to 338 B.C. Cline 

Neolithic background; Bronze Age—Minoan, H« adic ind Mycenaean civiliza 
tions classical Greek civilization to the Macedonian conquest Same as Clas 119 
ill) 

110 The Roman World to 337 A.D. (3) Cline 
Prehistoric Italy; rise and decline of the Roman Empire and Latin civ ilization; 
cultural, social, and political developments in the Greek world under Roman 
rule. Same as Clas 120 (Spring) 

111-12 Medieval History (3—3) Andrews 
Hist 111: Evolution of the Roman Empire into the Byzantine and Isl ul- 
tures and new societie in the West; the rise of Latin Chri tendom until about 
1050 A.D. Hist 112: Medieval mre; dailv life, institutions, and creative 
movements to about 1400 (Acad vear 

113 History of the Jews in Christian Europe to the 18th Century (3 Saperstein 
The position of Jews in relation to Church anc i State: organization and self 
government of the Jewish community; move of Jewish spirituality divi 
sions within Jewish society; the background of Emancipation and Enli 'htenment 

I 

114 History of the Jews in Islamic Lands (3 erstein 
l'he legal status of Jews under Islam; the impact of the Muslim con dodi nd 
Abbasid rule over the Jewish community of Babylon, th« flourishing of Jewish 


116 


117 


118 


civilization in Muslim Spain; Mean Jewish societv in the Middle Ages; 


the Ottoman Empire; modernity ind its effects Fall, alternate years 

Messianic Movements and Ideas in Jewish History (3 Saperstein 
A survey of Messianism as a central torce i Jewish history, stres ing both the- 
oretical implications and concrete manifestations. Topics include Biblical 
Christianity, the origins of Christianity as a Jewish Messi inic movement the 
Sabbatian movement, Zionism, and contemporary messianism (Fall, alter 


nate years) 

History of Africa (3 Abugideiri, Blyden 
Survey of political, cultural, and economic development from ancient times to 
the present with emphasis on the rise and demise of I iropean ‹ olonialism 
The British Empire (3) D. Kennedy 
The British Empire from its rise in the 17th century to its demise п the 20th 
century Alternate years 

China to 1800 (3 McCord 
Survev of Chinese civilization from its ancient beginnings to the last imperia 
dynasty (Fall 


The Age of the Renaissance (3) Andrew? 
е from 


id. 


Emergence of new forms of expression, and politics and society in Euroj 
the 14th century to about 1550. Emphasis on Italy and the Byzantine bac kgroul 


opring) 


HISTORY 189 


122 The Reformation in Western Europe (3) Staff 
Religious, political, and social conse quences of the theological upheavals of 
the 16th century (Spring) 

European Intellectual History (3—3) E. Kennedy 
Hist 123: The “Century of Genius” and the Enlightenment God, nature, man, 


and society, from Descartes to the F rench Revolution. Hist 124 Responses to the 
French Revolution and the Enlightenment; historicism evolution; nihilism, 


psy hoanalysis; communism; fas ism; existentialism, struc turalism, postmod- 


ernism, and neo-orthodoxv (Alternate academic vears) 

125 Women in European History (3) Staff 
\ study of the role of women in the political, social, intellectual, and economic 
life of Europe from the Middle Ages to the 20th centur 

126 The United States and the Wars 
in Indochina, 1945-1975 (3) 

Ihe American role in the Indochina Wars. emphasizing the period 1961-1975, 
and from the perspectives of the Vietnamese, French. and Americans in Viet- 
nam. Related intellectual and political developments in the United States: Cold 
War relationships with China and the Soviet Union (Fall) 

129 War and the Military in American Soc iety 
from the Revolution to the Gulf War (3) 

Social and psychological dimensions of war and military service (Spring) 
131-32 History of Germany (3-3) Zimmerman 

Political, social, and cultural development. Hist 131: From mid-17th « entury to 

Bismarck. Hist 132: From William П to the present (Academic year) 

133 Recent U.S. History, 1890-1945 (3 Ribuffo, Berkowitz 
Political, social, diplomatic, and intellectual developments, with particular 


у pring) 
Spector 


Spector 


emphasis on the “searching” '20s and New Deal Fall) 

134 Contemporary U.S. History Since 1945 (3 Ribuffo 
Political, social, diplomatic, and intellectual developments, with particular 
emphasis on the Cold War, “silent” '50s and disrupted '60s Spring) 


135 The Two Germanys and the Cold War (3) H. Harrison 
Why was Germany divided after World War II? Why did it stay divided for 45 
years? How was it reunited in 1990? This course examines de 


elopments in East 

and West Germany, relations between the two Germanys during the Cold War, 

their foreign policies, and how other countries treated them 

136 Europe in the 20th Centurv (3) Sachar 

Diplomatic, political, and cultural developments from the turn of the century to 

the present. Credit may not be « irned for both Hist 136 and 157 Prerequisite: 

Hist 40 (Spring) 

History of American Foreign Policy 

Since World War II (3—3) 

Emphasis on American and Soviet strat: gy and foreign policy in the era of the 

Cold War. Hist 137: World War II to the Vietnam War; Hist 138: Vietnam to the 

“New World Order (Academic year) 

Women in the United States (3—3) Murphy, C. Harrison 

Survey of women’s ‹ xperience in U.S. history, the way gender has organized re- 

lations of power, and the impact of race, region, class, and ethnicity on women 

and on gender roles Same as AmSt/WStu 139—40 Academic year) 

2 History of France (3—3) E. Kennedy 
Hist 141: Old Regime: monar hy and social classes; the Church; the Enlighten- 
ment; the 1789 revolution: Napoleon. Hist 142: From 1814: breaks and conti- 
nuities in the succession of regimes; the interplay between revolution and tradi- 


Thornton 


139-40 


tion; the weakened international position of France; Gaullism and the survival 
of France; European Unity (Alternate academic years) 


143 The Making of the Modern Balkans (3) Agnew 
States of the Balkan peninsula—Slovenia, Croatia, Serbia and Montenegro, 
Bosnia, Albania Macedonia, Greece, Bulgaria, and Romania—in« luding devel- 
9pments since the decline of the Ottoman I mpire and the emergence of Balkan 
nationalist movements, and ‹ ontinuing through the collapse of the Soviet bloc. 
(Fall, alternate years) 

144 


The Habsburgs in East Central Europe (3) Agnew 
History of the Habsburg monarchy in its East Central European Context. Refor- 
mation and ( ounter-Reformation; conflict with the ( )ttoman Empire; great-power 


EE EU eT ELE, 


190 


HISTORY 


competition in Europe; responst to the Enlightenment and the French Revolu 


tion; the rise of nationalism ind final dissolution in World War 1 Fall) 

145 Russia to 1801 (3) in 
Survev of Russian history from the rise of the Kievan confederation in the u 
century to the € stablishment of Imperial Ru |i as a Europea reat p 
Attention will be given » the politic il, socioeconomic, and cultu 11 history of 
the East Slavs, especi illy the Russians (Fall) 

146 Russia Since 1801 (3) \tkin 
Survev of Russian and Soviet history trom the re n of Alexander | to the ota 
era. Attention will be given to the ‹ ntending forces of revolution, retor nd 
conservatism; diplomatic relations; economii levelopment; and social changi 
\opring) 

147 Victorian Britain (3 D. Kennedy 
Examines major themes in nineteenth-centur British histo indi \ 
democratization, urbanization imperial expan ion. class and репа‹ chisn 
(Fall, alternate years 

148 The French Revolution (3) E. Kenned 
Social, political, economii and cultural history of the decade of revolution 
1789—1799. Attention to its tructural consequenct in France and in Europe al 
large (Fall) 

149 Spain and Its Empire, 1492-1700 (3) Norto! 
Major transformations of the period from cultural р! | to ethnic homo 
geneity, from medieval fragmentation to imperi i| expansion in Europe nd 
America; from religious reform (0 ( atholic Reformation, from global dominanct 
to decline (Fall) 

150 Twentieth-Century Britain (3 D. Kennedy 
Examines major themes of twentieth tish histor ndustrial de € 
imperialism and decolonization, the n | welfare state, the cataclysm of 
slobal war, integration with Europe Sí slternate vears) 

151-52 History of England (3—3) Peck 


15 


; Tudor England (3) 


Development of English ch lization and its impact on Western culture Hist 
151: To 1689. Hist 152: 5ince 1689 Academic vear 


Aspects of the con titutional, social, intellectual, economic, and religious deve? 
of England, 1485—1603 Fall 


1 


opmer 


154 Stuart England (3) Peck 


157 


158 Modern Jewish History 


7 
і 


Гће civil wars, Restoration ind Glorious Revolution. Polit eligious, socio 
economic, and intellectual developments in England, 1603-1714 (Spring) 
20th-Century European Diplomatic History (3) Sacha! 
The main currents, with necessary 19th-centurv background, and related atten 


tion to the Middle East. Credit may not be « irned for both Hist 136 and 157. Pre- 
requisite: Hist 40 Fall) 
1) Sachal 


A secular history of the Jewish people from the 1 ith century to the present state 


of Israel; emp on European and Middle Eastern political, economi and 
cultural influences (Spring 

59 The Holocaust (3 Saperstein 
The origins, causes, and significance of the Nazi attempt to destroy European 
Jewry, within the context of European and Jew h hist Related themes iní ud 
the behavior of perpetrators, victims, and bystanders: literary responses; СОЙ" 
temporary implications of the Holocau t for religi ind polit Spri 

160 History of the Jewish People in America (3) 
The study of the Jewish minority in America from colonial times to the pre 
Emphasis on the interaction between a powerful majority culture ind that OF 
protean minority people. Prerequisite: Hist 39—40 or 71 ) Spring ег 


161 Jewish Historical Writing (3 


nate years) 
Sapé rstein 


^ survev of Jewish attitudes toward history and examples of Jewis! historiog 
raphy beginning with the Hebrew Bible. Emphasis will be on! edieval and R 
à 1 50 
naissance historians and on the flourishing of historical writing in the past 15! 


years іп Europe Israel, and the United States Fall, alternate ува! 


ORY 191 
2 20th-Century Latin America (3 Klarén 
\ survey of the main societal trends shapin Latin America in this century, with 


particular emphasis o1 


modernization, nationalism evolutior the military dictat 
development pro ess 
163-64 History of Latin America (3—3 Klarén 
Hist 163: Analy of Spa h and Portuguese imps m in the New World 


1492-1820. H 


ent; thematic emph 

smo, modernization populisi na re 1101 Academic veal 

› Revolution in 20th- c entury Latin America (3 Klarén 

l:xXamination of the 1ajor socia evolut I ler Latin America espe 

cially in Mexico, Bolivia. ( iba, and Nicaragua; th« 1 10010ру, process 

ind outcome (Fall 

166 Immigration, Ethnicity, and the American E xperience (3 Anbinder 
Examination of the role of immigration. ethnic ty, and ethni nilict in Am- 


history Fall 
167 Themes in U.S. Cultural History Mergen 
oame as AmSt 167 
168 America Before 1764 Staff 
An ex 


pring, aiternate 


169 Revolutionary America Staff 


An examination of the War of 1 deper ts tł iped lif 
lor Native Americans, Afri nA I ins the era 
of the American Revolution: er phasis on à continental approach to th« period 
opri ilternate ve 

71-72 US. LE ial History Horton, Stott 
Hist 171: Daily life, institutior itellectual and artistic achievements of the 
‘srarian era, 1607-1861. Hist 172: The url industrial era fr 1861 to pres 
ent. Same as AmSt 171-77 Academic ye 


3 African American History Horton, Alexander 
Survey of the African Amer in experience, emphasizing th« ntri 
black Americans to T 


(Fall 


174 Special 1 opics in African American History (3 Horton 


tions of 


their impact upon American history Same as AmSt 173 


Con entration on specifi sues central to the African Amer in experience 
Consult Schedule of ( lasses for issues to be addressed Spring 

175 U.S. Constitutional History (3 C. Harrison 
Examination of the text ind interpreta f the dc that is the founda 
tion of the American e vernment, with special attention to the changing char 
acter of rac« ind gender as onstitutional classes Fall, alternate ve irs 


) The Modern American Pre sidenc y (3 Berkowitz 
lhe deve lopm ent of the moder: 


to Bill Clinton, exan ining the intersection of personal and imp 
| the creation of modern America 
177 The Jac ksonian Era and the Rise of Mass Politics (3 Anbinder 
The period 1828-1860 and 
emphasis on raci 


ul and gender divisions and changes in the legal and political 
Vstems Fall, alternate vears 

178 Histor | ! 
story of the American West (3 

l'he interactior oter 


lor оссирап‹ f the trans-Mississippi region of the 


Vol it апу УП 
19th cer 


E to th n 
) U.S. Ec onomic History (3 E 
Survey of I 


ry to the present Fall, alternate vears 


ican ¢ tory fror I tumes to the present 
à | 
Particular attention is given to the economics of slavery, the development of a H 
national industrial e nomy, and the growth of the federal government as an 


1 
influence on ex onom 


192 HONORS 


182 U.S. Diplomatic History (3) 
American foreign relations in the 20th Ce 
183 International History of the Cold War (3 Har 


Kev events and themes of the t ld W draw on new evidence from 1 
eT Chi ( | I í \ ( { I 
Related tori ntr і t l )erspt 
Why the ( old War began, why it last | tor 45 vt 1 

184 Civil War and Reconstruction An 
was fought í America і ind NV t r 
zeneration tha ed through it 

185 Black Women in U.S. History \ 
Black Women fro! the Middl Pa we to cont I 
AmSt/WStu 185 I ; 

186 U.S. Urban History (3) | 
The American city from colonial foundations t the 
‹ ic f | 1 n. à | [ 
i tria idustrial to metropolit for і 
publi policy and historic preserv ition ime \ t 186 | 

187 History of Modern China {ol 
China since 1840, with particul ittent 1 to politi levelopment 

188 Historv of Chinese Communism ton 
Survev of the leadership, 1deolog structure, and foreign and d estic pol € 
of the Chinese Communist Party from its inception t the present ] 

189 Historv of Modern Japan (3 
Japan's century of m cle оп the Meiji Restoratic { 1868 to the 
present empha з on historical, p t 1, e | t 


(F il 
190 History of Korea (3) Larsen 
An introduction to the history and culture of Korea from antiquity ! the preset 


Fall 


191 Senior Honors Thesis staff 
Required of and open only to unde raduate honor indid 

192 Internship iff 
Study of history through internships in museum t es, Congres ther 
appropriate institut ind agencie Prerequisite: approval of department 
Fall and spring) | | 

193 History of the Middle East (3 Khoury 
Byzantine, Arab, Persia ind. Islamic background e and decline of the 
Otton pire; action of European powers in the area; Ottoman bre ikup into 
he Turkish Republic and other state Fal 

194 Historv of the Modern Middle East (3 Khoury 
Beginning with N invasion of Egypt. Development of nationalism nd 
f mo 1 st pa he V Itu i reat-powel 
imperialism; crise ji irkish Straits, 5uez, A elatior M d other 
sue SDI 


i 5 prir 

196 The Modern Transformation of East Asia (3 McCord, Yang | 
Che social, institutiona nd intellectual transf | 

197 Oral History and Interview Techniques (3 Stafi 
Same as AmSt/Anth 19 


from the тіа-1‹ 


ith cent to th nr ' € 
| je prese Sn 


198 Readings for the History Major (3 Stafi 


Required of history majors; this course should be taken during the Junior year 
Readings and discussio n major trends in history; representative 
from the classi f historical literature. Students who receive credit for 
cannot receive credit f Hist 201 Fall and s 

199 Senior Thesis Stafi 
Required f st | m ` ' k ( А pleting 
Hist 198 S ng fal 


HONORS 


Director P. Rollberg 


Assistant Professors H. Abugideiri, C. Betensky, K Doughertv. W. Winstead, 1 Michael 
R. Chhibber 


193 


University Honors Advisory ( ommittee 


I К 1, { 


v 


fy 


Honors Proseminar 


› Honors Introduction to Logit 
Marl 4 


Vie 


Honors Statistics 


+ Honors General Chemistry 


194 HONORS 


j Stall 


41 Honors Introduction to Sociology (3 
An introduction to the field through the writings of the pioneer rt 
cluding Emile Durkeim, Max Weber, George Herbert Mead, and Karl Marx 


searcher Hu 


(Fall and spring 


42 Honors Sociocultural Anthropology (3 staff 
An accelerated introduction to the study of cultures that emphasize field 
researc! Fall and spring) 

43 Honors Microeconomics (3 Goldfarb and Stafi 
An introductory microeconomics course that ¢ iders bot! | 
basis of economics as well as its methods and appli OI 

44 Honors Macroeconomics (3) | 
An accelerated introductory macroeconomics course that includes the study ої 
special topics (Spring) 

45 Honors Introduction to Comparative Politics (3 staff 
Methods of finding similarities and differences across politic il systems related 
to the state politic al culture, and other aspects (Fall) 

май 


53 Honors Topics in Music (3 
Special topics of music ology studied with respect to its cultural and histori il 
context (Fall) 

59 Honors Introduction to Acting (3) 
Practical acting skills and the theory underlying method acting. Emphasis on 


the writings of Stanislavsky and his followers (Fall and sy 


Wade and Stafi 


( Statt 


63-64 Honors English Literature (3—3) 
A survey of English literature emphasizing modern theory based criticism 
Honr 63: From the Middle Ages to the Enlightenment; Honr 64 From the 
Enlightenment to the Modernist pe riod (Academic year 


81-82 Ancient Greek Language and Culture (4—4) Staff 


An introductory-level study of classical Greek language and culture Greek 
zrammar, vocabulary, and reading together with readings in Eng ibout 
ancient Greek society and culture Academic year) 
92 Business Law: A Comparative International Approach (3) Moersen 
^ comparative analysis of business law in the United States and other common 
v countries, as well as countries following other legal traditions. I mphasis on 
international transactions (Spring) 
110 Honors University Symposium (0 or 1) Rollberg 


intensive three-day course that brings together prominent speakers in à 


field and University faculty and students for lecture: scussion 


(Fall and spring) 
125 Justice and the Legal System (3 Kasle 
An examination of justice from a legal and philosophical point of view rhe 


course will be taught as a law class using the Socratic method Fall) 

126 Art, Censorship, and the First Amendment (3) Kasle 
An examination of the legal and social issues surrounding freedom of expres- 
sion. The course is taught as a law class using the Socratic method (Fall) 

136 Issues and Innovation in American Education (3 Paley 


An introductory course that explores various spheres in American edu tional 
| 


thought and practice. Historic al, psychological, sociological, and pedagogk al 


standpoints are considered (Spring) 
170 Special Topics in Literature and Theatre (3) Staff 
This course examines dramatic texts across historical periods and re zional 0! 
national boundaries 
175 Honors Special Topics (1 to 3) 
Topics are announ ed in the Schedule of Classes and the Honors Preregist® 


ll and spring) 


Staff 


tion newsletter I 
180 Honors Course Conversion (0 
Requires students to complete additional in-depth course work in à 


non 


Honors courst 
182 Honors Internship (1 to 3) 
Off-campus internship, usu 


Rollberg 
regular 


lly in the student's major field. Includes 


assignments to put the work in a broader context (Fall and spring 
184 Honors Independent Study (1 to 3) 
Independent study conducted in close cooperation with a faculty member 


Rollberg 


Facets of | 


amic civilization, including the defining features 1 the islamic 


dition and the history within w 


M 195 
196 Honors ESIA Senior Seminar East 
| hi urse compares the way itior паис! the foreign ү іє п val 
ou \ | fills Hon« el u equirem t op 
198 Honors Thesis ПЬегр 
\ ne г two-se ester the indt f t M [ repeated fo 
redit Fall | 
199 Senior Seminar Staff 
Interd plin и ides а 
veeklv Fall 
[ 1 
HUMANITIES 
Humanities Steering Committee 
P. Cook (Coord T J. Chaves, R.P. Churc! . К I t, M. Ticktin, D.D 
Wallace, | Youer А. 1OLk к 
Columbian College of Arts and Scier 
plinary approach to the study of the hun es. H і 
lo provide a coh it I ctio We { f [Г ro 
luctions to th iltures of A Africa, and the Isla : 1. М iriations 
“mong instructors, the courses deal wit! rks ( 
art, literature, and music d system I 
| Roots of the AR Tradition Alcorn, Cook 
B idea t Weste ti ht fr I eek, K ida ind Christian 
traditior eprese atory 
ation storie criptu tradit | iphy 
Fall and rin 
Ideas i in n Weste mn ( ulture: Aquinas to Locke Staff 
in examinatior ( text of central texts f 1 the Middle A the 
e Ct | | te M f sm 
ther, Mont e, Bai hak í { а Ck«t 
Fall and prin 
The Enlightenment (3 Gar 
'rimary works representative of ith-cent I ean à A ulture 
f ned trom them ind M etry, the 
novel, art, architecture, economics, ph phy, and science are among the sub 
jects included; 18th-century not f Nature, re itural 
iw, and the question of human perfectibilit oprir 
і Romantici ism and Revolution: The 19th € entury Plotz 
Major the emes of 19th-centurv ture from 1789 to 1900 n representative works 
t European and American art, literature iu I id the 
A2 rhe 19th-century resource fW hingtor ents 
collections concert plays torm part of the 1 1 i 
| The 20th-Century C ons iousness Gamber 
Major theme and paradigms of 20tl ssed іп Kej 
Lite d philosophic text facts. Key 
ide the al 1 t y I \ 
al risis Of reason; the authority of science: the d ne 
;emony; modernism and postmodernisn 5I 
6 Asian Humanities (3 Chaves 
l'he traditiona irt and literature of th« ture f Sout! і 
ori Lanka, Tibet) and East Asia (China, Korea, Jar Attenti 
Philosophical] Systems as well as to continuitis ind changes 
culture. (Fajl 
' African Humanities (3 
An introduction to the literature, art, and philosophv of the Afri 
in historical, cultural, and ge raphic contexts. Overy f I 
painting, and architecture; the oral tradition and moder 1 literature; traditional 
Philosophie s and religions. The roles of Is ind Christianity in Africa 
(Fall) 
8 Islamic Humanities (3) Khoury 


tra 
1 the 


196 


Islamic community is considered, especially іп its encou vith modernity 
(Sprin | 
11-12 Roots of the Western Tradition | l'icktii | 
A two-semest ( th exi ( ! t tof Hmn 1. For student 
in the “Roots” Residential Program ly. H tak I iction wit 
Eng! 100 Acade il 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
{ i tv P. v n 
Prof G.M ( \ R k үү. Becki 
E. Berkowit ET 1, А. В k M.D. Bradle N j 
Cl Ci 1.]. Da ( De і M.D n M t ). Fi t 
Ferre R G , t t. Grinker, Н. Nardi K.F. Inderfu P. 
С. Kat k .К. К dv. В.Е. Kennedy, Jr., Y.K. Kim-Ren P.F Klarén Кире! 
M | C. Ludlow. C. McClintock, J. Millar, B.D. Miller, ł Nat Pelzi J.M 
ost (Pract P. Reddav B. Reich, W. Rei L.P. Ribuffo, R. Rodriguez-Gare А 
Rycroft, Н.М. Sachar, D Shambaugh, S.C. Smith, M. Sodaro, К H. 5pect К [ hardt 
J.-F h It, R OI R. Williamson (Ft S. Wolchik, A.M. Yeze 
Associate Professors H.I new, D. Avant, S. Balla, A. Bow Capt R.W. Click, В.) 
Dickson, M. Finnemore, J. Goldgeier M. Gonglewski, D.A. Grit S. Натат | 
fershberg, D. Khoury, J.H. Lebovic, D.L. Lee, 5 Livingston, M. Marquardt, E.A McCord 
M.M. Mochizuki, M.O. Moore, M. Price, J.A. Quiroga, 5 Rehm R. Robin, F. Roble 
> Rollberg, S. Sell, M.B. Stein, 5. Suranovi H.J]. Teegen, N.S. Vonort G.C.Y. Wan | 
W. Waters, В. Weiner, D. Yang | 
Assistant Professors Н. Abugideiri, С. Brazinsky R.A. Carruth, E. Chako, D. Dassa 
Kave, D. Fuller, LL. Hanami, H.M. Harrison, K.W. Larsen, S. McHale, A. Prakash, J. Ryfa | 
М. Smith, J.H. Williams, L. Willnat, A. Zimmerma 
Adjunct Professors R Butterworth, J. Hardt, J. Kilpatrick, 5. John L. Kionnerod 
(Practice), B. Powers (Pract R. Sutter 
ofe г K Гһасһик 
fessors К. Lord, К. Healy 
Xf International Affairs offers a multidisciplinary program it | 
or of Art 1 the field of international affairs. The program | 
і round in the general areas of international айай 
a solid liberal t ducation tocusin m an understanditr о ajor histo 
contemp T ternational affairs 
1. The general curri: req ents stated under the Elliott Scl 
Affairs 
2. Required ses for the major—Econ 181-82; опе ‹ elect 
138, 182; one course select« | Hist 101, 136, 15 I one j € 
139, 140, 142, 144, 146, 149 obal course a6 lits of 
language at the third-year level of profi v. Students must take a т 
be chosen from jng Anth 117; Geog 105; PSc 101; Soc 10 
111, 112, 129 
). Concentration l'he Elliott School offe i ( umber ol i sue ind re 
gional concentrations toward the major in internatior il aff Each student chooses 15 
credit hours of additional course work in one of the follow concentrations. Global 1$- | 
sues: international politic national economk omparative political, economk 
and social systems; intert nal developmer ontemporary cultures and societies; Con 
flict and security; gl I iblic health; int ational er nmental resource interna 
tional media and í inications. Regional: Africa, Asia, I pe, and | sia, Latin 
America, Middle East. The Elliott School n ta lists of ITSÉ it may be :pplied 
toward each of these concentrations. In addition to the courses that appeal in these lists 
Topics course and 700 Ѕегі‹ yurse iv | uded a irt f the req € 15 credit 
hours if approved by the advisor 
Special Hono In addition to the 1 | еп! de jiversit 
ulations, a candidate for Spe n tional aff ust have attained à 3.4 
grade-point average over all and either an Elliott Sch r Honors senior sem 
nar. or an Honors senior thesis or a major independent study research project app! ved 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 197 
by the program director. Students must apply for honors candidacy prior to the beginning 
of the senior year 


lhe following courses carry the International Affairs ПАШ) designation. All other 
courses listed above will be found under the appropriate department designation 


I 
) Introduction to International Affairs: A Washington Perspective (4) Staff 
A required course for Elliott School freshmen LAff 5 covers the same ac ademic 
content as PSc 3, while additionally integrating material designed to orient stu- 


dents to the University, the city of Washington, and the study of international 
affairs. Open only to first-year students in the Elliott School Fall and spring) 
90 Latin America: Problems and Promise (3 Klarén, Price, Quiroga 


An interdisciplinary course in Latin Ar 


erican studies designed to introduce 


undergraduates to the diverse, rich, and complex history, politics, economy, 
culture, and society of Latin America (Fall) 
91 East Asia—Past and Present (3) McCord, McHale, Yang 


An interdisciplinary course offering a comprehensive and integrated intro- 
duction to the civilization and present problems of East Asia Spring 

92 Russia and Eastern Europe: An Introduction (3) 
А multidisciplinary introduction to the lands and cultures of the for 


Reddaway 
r Soviet 
I listory and 
politics, with attention also given to economics, trade geography, military 


Union and Central and Eastern Europe. The main er 


matters, literature, and the media Fall 

93 Africa: Problems and Prospects (3 Staff 
Aspects of the environment, culture, and politics as they affect thé present and 
anticipated future of Africa 5pring) 

94 Europe: International and Domestic Interactions (3 Sodaro 
A multidisciplinary view of contemporary | urope, including the E.U. states, 
other states of Eastern 1 urope, and Turkey. The widening processes of political, 
judicial, economic, cultural, and securitv inte ration. Prerequisite: ТАЁ 5, PSc 1, 
Hist 136 or 157 (Spring 

190 Special Topics (3) Staff 


International affairs issues of a current or topical nature. Topics announced in 
the Schedule of Classes May be repeated for credit 


191 Senior Seminar (3) Staff 


Intensive readings, discussion, research, and writing Departmental approval 
required 

195 Internship (0 to 3) Staff 
Internships in public, private, is concerned with 
international affairs. Admission by permission of instructor and Elliott School 
Office of Student S« rvices 

198 Independent Study and Research (1 to 3 Staff 
For upper-division students only. Written permission of instructor required 
May be repeated for credit with permission of the dean 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 


Profes › 1 » 
sors Y.S. Park, H.G. Askari, F. Robles, R. Weiner (Ch 


чаа late Professors S.S Rehman, J. Yang, H.J. Teegen, R.W. Click, I. Ferrer (Research) 
“sistant Professors J.W, Spencer, P. Dastidar, L.A. Riddle, J.J. Forrer (Researc! 

See tl x TS Р nrosran 
the de d Рр 


160 Introduction to International Business (3) Spencer, Dastidar, Riddle 
lhe international business environment, including social. cultural political, 
technological, and institutional domains Mult 
imperatives and organizational challenges, in 


ation strategic 


marketing, 
Econ 11-12; 


human resources ind other aspects of managem 
prerequisite or corequisite: BAdm 145 (Fall and sprin 
166 International Marketing Management (3) Robles, Riddle 
Introduction to international marketing analı gy, and the dynamic 
nature of international markets. Analysis of different types « 


kets 


ternational mar- 
and formulation of initial entry strategies Prer site: BAdm 110, 145 


SSS St 


198 JUDAIC STUDIES 


168 Foreign Market Analysis (3) Robles, Teegen 


Project course involving global market геѕеаг‹ h for target market selection, matr 
development and financi il 


ne 


ket entry strategy and in-country marketing plan 


implications of recomme nded global marketing strategy. Focus on ‹ onsulting 


te: IBus 160, 166 


process as ancillary component Prerequisi 
Rehman, Yang, Click, Dastidar 


171 International Business Finance (3 
Analvsis of the international economic environment and its influen 
Prerequisite: BAdm 


porate financial management of international oper itions 
115, 145 (Fall and spring) 
173 International Banking (3) 
Theory and practice ої international banking; analysis ої 
mercial and investment banking from a management perspet 
clude current international monetary and financial environment, money 
ind topical problems of international banking from a mana 


Rehman, Schumacher 
international com 
live subjects in 
and 
capita markets gt 
ment perspective Prerequisite [Bus 171 
175 International Monetary and Financial Issues (3) Rehman, Yang, Dastidatr 
International macro and micro issues of money, banking, and finance ex imined 


from a management perspective Topics include international monetary 


svstems, Eurocurrency markets, LDC debt crises, and the role of the IMI and the 
World Bank. Prerequisite: [Bus 171 or permission ої instructor 
190 Special Topics (3 
Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching methods 


Stall 


199 Independent Study (arr.) 
Assigned topics. Admission by prior permission of advisor. May be rept ated 


once for credit (Fall and spring) 


ITALIAN 


See Romance Languages and Literatures. 


JAPANESE 


See East Asian Languages and Literatures, 


JOURNALISM 


See Media and Public Affairs. 


JUDAIC STUDIES 


Committee on Judaic Studies 
R. Eisen (Director), E. Cline, P. Duff, Y. Moses Y. Peleg, J.A. Plotz, B. Reich, W. Rei h 
H.M. Sachar, M.E. Saperstein, M. Ticktin 

Columbian College of Arts and Sciences offers an interdis iplinary program in 
Judaic studies leading to the degree of Bache lor of Arts. This program is intended for 
students who wish to investigate the history, language, literature, religious ind 


philosophical thought 
the perspective of several academi disciplines. (Students who wish to concentr 


ind. political and social experience of the Jewish people from 
ate on 


the religious aspects of Judaism and its rel itionship to the other religious traditions of 
the world may prefer to elect a major in religion with an emphasis on Judaism [see 


Religion].) 
; | я ; - 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Judaic studies—The following requirements must be 


fulfilled 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 


7 


2. Required courses for the major (43 credit hours) 


(a) Hebr 1-2, 3-4; Hist 113 or 114 or 115; Hist 158; Rel 9 or Hist 108; Rel 106 oF 


107; PSc 176 or 179 
(b) Two courses in literature; may be in Hebrew, including Hebr 103, 104, 120 21, 


or in translation, including Clas 100, 101, 102 
(с) Two courses selected from the list below; substitutions are permitted with the 
approval of an advisor designated by the Committee on Judaic Studies 


credit hours, cho 
from 


Minor in Judaic studies—Required: Hebr 1—2 and a minimum of 12 
sen in consultation with an advisor designated by the Committee on Judaic Studies 
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the courses listed below. (Of the 12 credit hours, at least 6 must be taken at GW and at 


least 6 must be in courses other than Hebrew language study 


Students who have studied abroad should verifv th« residence requirements of 
llege of Arts and Sciences 


Columbian Ci 


Anth 188 irchaeology of Israel and Neighboring Lands 
Clas 100 Modern 1 Cl 5 
Glas 101 Israeli Society and Culture: Literary Р rspectives 
Clas 102 Contemporary Israeli Short Stor ind Poetry 
Clas 185-86 i 
H th Се 
d Іа j Mist 
d 
R Jewish Phil I Pe і 
Rel 116 Modern Jewis! 
Rel 123 Issues in Jewish І 
Rel 134 The Holocaust in у and Literat 
Rel 174 American Judaism 


KOREAN 
See East Asian Languages and Literatures. 
LATIN 

See Classical and Semitic Languages and Literatures. 


LATIN AMERICAN STI DIES 
Program Committee: J. Ferrer (Director), C.]. Allen. A Balkansky, Р.Е. Klarén. ( McClintock, 
1. Price. J. Quiroga 


he Elliott Se hool of International Affairs offers a multidis: iplinary program leading to 


а » м 
Bache lor of Arts with a major in Latin American studies 


ч - " 
Ва‹ helor of Arts with a major in Latin American studies—The fo towing requirements 
Must be fulfilled 


The general curriculum requirements stated under the Elliott School of International 
1 


Affairs 


184; c duired courses for the m ajor IAff 90; Hist 162, 163, 164 165 Econ 185; PSc 183, 

Chosen fre 161; any one of Anth 170, 172, 186; one course in Spanish-American literature 
m Span 55, 56, or 133-34 

ес Md redit hours of related ¢ ourse work must be taken її ropology art history, 

ence ^: Beography and regional science, history, international affairs, political sci- 


» and/or Hispanic literature 
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1. Completion of 


approved foreign ian 
Special Н 
ulations, a candid 
4 grad ) ta 
H 
Stud f 
( rst t 
I € 1 
5р ) 
LIBERAL ARTS 
id Н. Y 
tuit 1 
1 1 n 
> И í 
writir f 
Columbian Lo 
1. Nat ) 
010! 
istronoi 
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[1 af 1 t 
i 
t! ' 
n at i 8 хо 
Because t 
advisor frequent 
рї 
may 


LINGUISTICS 


Committee on Linguistics 


B. Tyndall (t 


R.M. Robin 


ura 16 | 
t u ent t nd Re 
dd I í í | 
7 t \ ( t } i 1 
1 ‘+ li 
1 € i 
\ f t t 
ent ited n ( \ 
i i ( + JU U 
1? r i f 
S I 
f 
| 
\ t! 
р f 
| 
} { { 
í | 
i 
^ І 
i 
16K t 
ea 
Arts 
І 
Bland, J.K. Donald H ҰК, 3 Re Kuipers: 


Language and Linguistic Analysis 


Psycholinguistics 


MANAGEMENT Sí IENCI 


Fundamentals of Behavioral Science 


Applied Human Resource Mana 'ement 


Leadership 


16 Advanced l'opics in HRM 


M 


1 1 I abor 


Relations, Negotiation, and Conflict Resolution 


201 


202 MARKETING 


flict resolution in union and non-union workplaces, Prerequisiti BAdm 130 


(Fall) 


119 Introduction to Structured Programming (3) Brenner 


For students alreadv familiar with basic computer concepts who will learn 
progran 2 language, such as C, Pascal, or Visual Basic, useful for busine 
applications. Emphasis on computer ipplications in accounting and management 


tion systems through hands-on programming. Prerequisi 


spi 


informs 
Fa 


120 Structured Development with CASE (3) Dasgupta, Granger 
Analysis, design, and implementation of management information systems 
MIS Structured meth »dologies and techniques tor var 15 tage ji the MIS 
development process. Computer aided software engineering tools. May be tak« 
for graduate credit with permission of program director ind instructor. Prereq 
iisite: Mgt 119 or permission of instructor (Fall and spring 

121 Database Design and Applications (3) Granger, Dasgupti 


mentation of database management system 


Theory, architecture, and imp! 


corporate ind organization information systems. Fundament ıl concepts of data 


base management and processing. Expert database systems. Hands-on exper! 
ence with database management packages. Prerequisite Mot 119 or permission 
of instructor (Fall and spring) 

123 Business Data Communications (3) Prasad, Dasgupta 


A technical overview of data communication concepts that are useful in the de 
sign and management of local and wide area networks. Internet technologies 


and their business applications are empha sized. Prerequisite: BAdm 64 


(Spring) 


190 Special Topics (3) Staff 
Experimental offering; new course topics ind teaching methods. May be г 
peated once for credit 

l'oftov 


192 Small-Business Management (3) 
l'heory and practice of small-business management. Focus on effective man 
agement of small firms, essentials of planning and organizing the firm, finan ial 


and administrative controls. Evaluation of alternative business forms: purchase 
of an ongoing firm, franchising, and new business start-up (Fall and 
spring 

193 New Venture Tactical Planning (3) l'oftov, Carayannis 


Development of à comprehensive business plan based on a feasibil 


Prerequisite: Mgt 192 Fall 
194 Product Development and Venturing (3) l'oftoy, Carayannis 
Students form entrepreneur teams to develop new products. Prerequisite Mgt 


ty study 


192 or permission of instructor (Spring 
Staff 


199 Independent Study (3 
be repeated 


Assigned topics. Admission by prior permission of advisor, May 
once for credit (Fall, spring, and summer) 


MARKETING 
Professors S.F. Divita (Chair), R.F. Dyer, P.A. Rau, R.S. Achrol, L.M. Maddox 


Associate Professors M.L. Liebrenz-Himes, S.S. Hassan 
Assistant Professors A.K. Smith, V. Perry 


See the School of Business and Public Management for programs of study leading 
the degree of Bachelor of Business Administration 


Departmental prerequisite: BAdm 110 is prerequisite to all courses in the Marketing 


Department 


142 Consumer Behavior (3) Hassan and Staff 
f con 


Social, cultural, and psychological factors influencing the behavior о! 


sumers. Models of buyer behavior, consumption patterns, market segmentation 
ind store 


attitude formation and change, brand loyalty, adoption of innovations 
ations о! 


choice decisions. Marketing management and public policy implic 


consumer research (Fall and spring 
143 Marketing Research (3) Rau 
Basic methods and techniques of market research. Designing a 


research project: research questions, secondary and syndicated data 


ind Stafi 
marketing 
primary 


203 


data collection approaches data analy ind report presentation. Focus 
interview juestionnaire cons t tatistical Itware package Pre 
ite Adm 54, Stat 51 ispru 
148 Advertising (3 Maddox 
Planning an advertisin Cor ‘ | ke f tion, me TT 
ippeals, media selection 1 he і í tie ( 
criticism and regulatio M the iver I Ot ni 
ommunication tools ud persi ind Г | 
lisite: Mktg 142 | 
149 Advanced Advertising ( ampaigns (3 Maddox 
Participation jn the National Stude Ad t petit Rese h, media 
planning, copywritir у esi Гга\ t t Р 
BAdm 110 and perm 1 of instru orei te: Mktg 199 
150 Salesmanship and Sales Management 
Development of personal sell і presi К ех па! 
Of selling situations. Orga ition of f lepart nt s 
asting, quotas, territorie I e st 1 п 
distribution costs (Fall ( і 
152 Retailing Management (3 taff 
\ study of retailin lagement ar t \ nment 
alling, retail market ar t 16 in 
ventory mana ind n tore and í t exe tive 
and student presentatio ind cast t I 
159 Marketing: Strategic Planning Himes, Rau 
Гһе capstone seminar for market \ it f terial 
covered in previous market ( es. Marketin ( і сіа! 
limension t market le і 1 І Prerequisite 
Mktg 142, 143 18 or 150 id one lit ket hel е 
(Fall and pri 
190 Special Topics Staff 
Experimental offering: new e toy te t 
199 Independent Study (arr 
Assigned topic Adn ‹ f May be repeated 
once for credit Fa і sprir 
MATHEMATICS 
Professors | Katz, H.D. Junghenn, LI. Glick, M.M. Gupta, E.A. } E. Baginski, 
D.H. Ullman (Chair), J. Przytycki, J , 
Associate Professors V. Harizanov, M. Moses, Y R W.S t 
Assistan пеню L. Ka " 
Bachelor of Arts wit ai tine ho f ; кан st be 
tulfilled 
l lhe eneral requirements stated under ( H C f Ar эси е 
approved —— гас len citi айрыды Зе m 4 . i ti: | 
level courses in mathemat M i ), 140 d 
either Math 122 or 125 ТҮР 
Ва‹ helor f Science with f I í ents 
must be fulfilled e 
1 Che general requirements stated er ( bian ( t S í 
: nee equisite ourse fath 21 or 31, and Math 32 
' 
egy T 
approved 100.1. onde . 2 | я 
evel course п mathe t 1 Ма! 4 $2 4 d 
either Math 153 or 157 
Оп with a departmental advisor. f elate í | tatistics mputer 
NCO, physics ancinaari, wax ` x 
*àst 6 of thas | ee ampi Le rs > M 
“S98 hours must be chosen fr rst t the 10 ` 
бан, rs—To Ч iduate with Special Honors, a student must meet the general 
east 3 stated under | niversity Regulation it І ТГ t average of at 


> 1n mathematics courses 


enroii 


ксы сеа 


204 MATHEMATK 


] in the major; and present an oral defense of à senior 


27 credit hours of required courses 
thesis prepared for Math 195 


Minor in mathemati 18 hours in mathematics courses, of which it least 12 are at the 
100 level or higher, choser n consultation with a departmental advisor 
With permission, graduate courses in tht department may be taken for credit toward 
an undergraduate degree. 5ee th« Graduate Programs Bulletin for с‹ urse listings 
2 d in their subject matter, and credit for only one ої 
the three may be applie ird a degree. Some courses require a placement examinator 
in examination is offered by arrangement with the 
De 
хай 


} College Algebra (3 
Equations and inequalities, functions ind graphs, polynomial and rational 


{ 
rune 


tions, exponential and logarithmic functions, systems of equations. Pr 


the placement examin ition 
6 Trigonometry (3 

Right triangles, tri 

ties. Pola ordinates. Prerequisite Math 3 or the placement examination 


ymetric functions and their graphs. Trigonometric ident 


(Offered via distance education only 
9 Mathematical Ideas I (3) 


Stall 


mbers, the fundamental theorem of arithmetic, rational and rrational 


Pr ni 
numbers. Infinite sets and cardinal numbers 

10 Mathematical Ideas II (3 Staff 
Axiom systems probability elementary raph theory, map coloring Euler's 


formula 
20—21 Calculus with Precalculus I-II (3—3) Staf 
An introduction to single-variable calculus (differentiation and integration o! 
ilgebraic and trigonometric functions with applications), with the concepts and 

led. Prerequisite to Math 20 Math 


techniques of pret ilculus devel 


} or the placement examination or a score of 560 or above yn the SAT II in math 
itics; Math 20 is prerequisite to Math 21 


30 Precalculus (3 Staff 
Equatior nequalities, and functions Properties of polynomial trigonometrit 
logarithmic, and exponential functions. Prerequisite: the placement examina 
[ r a score of 560 or above on the SAT II in mathematic Offered via dis 
tance education only 

31 Single-Variable Calculus I (3) Staff 
Limits and conti Differentiation and integration of algebraic and trigono- 

yetric functio applications. Prerequisite: Math 6 or 30 o1 the placement 
examination or a score of 720 or above on the SAT II in mathematics 

12 Single-Variable Calculus П (3) Stafl 
The calculus of exponential and logarithmic functions. L'Hopital's rule. Te h 
niques of integration. Infinite serie ind Taylor series. Polar coordinates. Pre- 
requisite Math 21 or 31 

33 Multivariable Calculus Staff 


Partial derivatives and multiple integrals. Vector-valued functions Topics in 
vector calculus. including line and surface integrals and the theorems of Gauss, 
Green, and Stokes. Prerequisite: Math 32 


Finite Mathematics for the Social and Management Sciences (3 Stafi 


Systems of linear equations, matrix algebra linear programmi probability 
theory, and mathematics of finance. Pre requisite Math 3 or the placement 
examination or a score of 560 or above on the SAT II in mathemati: 

52 Calculus for the Social and Management Sciences (3 Staff 
Differential ral calculus of functions of one variable; applications to 
business and economics. Prerequisite: Math 3 or the placement examination Of 


1 score of 560 or above on the SAT П in mathematic 
91 Introductory Special Topics (1 to 3) 

Admission by permission of instructor. May be repeated for cr« dit 
101 Introduction to Mathematical Logic (3 Harizanov, Moses 
ization of deductive thought. Logical « orrect- 


Staff 


Symbolic logic as a precise forma 


ness of reasoning. Formal languages, interpretations, and truth Proposition® 
logic and first-order quantifier logic suited to deductions encountered in math- 


ematics. Prerequisite: Math 32 or permission of instructor 


102 Axiomatic Set Theory Harizano 
Canto the , ' Ru " lox Ay natizat { set the 
I 
M | | 
103 Computability Theory | 
wpe rar | 
| 
| ( | 
16 Introduction to Topology | 
| | 
{ ; T 
j 
113 Introduction to Combinatorics ) | 
| 
Mat 
| Elementary Number Theory 
121 Introduction to Abstract Algebra \ 
$ { 1 7 7 { 
Introduction to Abstract Algebra П 
124 Introduction to Matrix Theory 
125 Linear Algebra 
Г} m f ‚ ) 
12 Introduction to Graph Theory 
Funda ta ts, t 1 
15 Projective Geometry 
Pr t 
pl ines 
or 121 pern 
t39 Advanced Calculus I 
Power seri, Prerequisite: Mat} 
140 Advanced ( alculus П 
Contir tft Mat} ) 
tons 
tegra eneralized Stoks тт р, te: M ) 
142 Ordinary Differential Equations Gupta, Kot 


mati 


206 MECHANICAL AND AEROSPACE ENGINEERIN 


approximate solutions, first and second order linear equations, linear system 
phase portraits ind Laplace transforms. Prerequisite: M ith. 33 and 124 or per 


mission of in 
143 Partial Differential Equations (3 


^ first course in partial differential equations: Fourier series апа jaratio і 
ratio of a string, Sturm-Lio lle problem erit lution 
equation, linear partial differential equations, wave and heat equa 
„paration of variables. Prerequisite: Math 33 and 124 or perm ion of 
instructor 
148 Differential Geometry (3) Baginski, Robins« 
Curves in e, regular surtace tensors, fundamental forms of urfact 


Gauss-Bonnet theory, minimal surface The geometry of the Gauss ip 


Prerequisite: Math 140 or permission of instructor 


153 Introduction to Numerical Analysis (3 Baginski, Gupt 
Accuracy ind preci ion. Linear systems and matrici Direct and iterative met! 
ods for solution of linear equations. Sparse matrices, 50100101 of nonlinea 
equations Interpolation and approximate repre sentation of function pine 
Prerequisite: Math 33 or 124 and some knowledge of computer progra i 

157 Introduction to Complex Variables (3) Glick, Junghent 
Analytic functions and power series. Contour integration and the calculus of 


residues. Conformal mapping. Physical applications. Prerequis 
permission of instructor 

170 Computational Complexity (3 Harizanov, Moses 
Deterministic and nondeterministic Turing machines. Partial recursive tuni 


tions and the Church-Turing thesis. Undecidable problems. Space and time 
complexity measures. Gap speed-up, and union theorems. De idable but ii 
tractable problems The traveling salesman problem and other NP-complete 
problems. Prerequisite Math 32 or pe rmission of instruct 

181 Seminar: Topics in Mathematics (3 Staff 
Each offering of this course focuses on a parti ular ispect of mathemati Past 


topics have included computational mathematics. fractals; network flows and 
combinatorial optimization; information theory and coding theory; dynamic al 
systems; queuing theory. May be repeated for credit with permission. Prerequi 
site: Math 124 and 139 or permission of instructor 

191 Special Topics (arr.) 
Admission by permission of instructor Mav be repeated for credit 

195 Reading and Research (arr 
Under the personal direction of an instructor. Limited to mathematics and 


plied mathematics majors with lemonstrated capability. Prior approval ot 


instructor required. May be repeated for credit 


MECHANICAL AND AEROSPACE ENGINEERING 


Professors H. Liebowitz, M.K. Myers (Chair), R.E. Kaufman, C.M. Gilmore, J.L. White ides, 
D.L. Jones, C.A. Garris, J.D.-Y. Lee, R.H. Tolson, R. Sandusky, T. Tong LH. Shames 
(Visiting), P.A. Cooper (Research), Y.-L. Shen 

Associate Professors C. Mavriplis, A.D. Cutler, R. Mittal 

Assistant Professor D.F. Chichka 

Adjunct Professors B.W. Hannah, P. Mati: 

Professorial Lecturers J.A. Sprague, C.R. Hauer, S.M. Joshi, J. Juang, I. Raju, J.W. Edwards, 
С.С. Everstine, A.R. Johnson, J. Sobieski, E.L. Marsh 


Associate Professorial Lecturers T.K. O'Brien, A. Au 


See the School of Engineering and Applied Science for the programs of study 1 ding 
to the Bachelor of Science with a major in mechanical engineerin 


1-2 Introduction to Mechanical and Aerospace Engineering (1—1 Jones 


1 { the nec 


Introduction to ireers in mechan u ana 16TOS pace engineering al 


Development of teamworking and problem solving 


essary educational progre el 


skills for solution of mechanical and aerospace design problems. I xperience 


with both analytical and design problems and correlations between ai adem 


Partic ipation 


skills and the mechanical and aerospace engineering professions 


in national and regional ident competition Academic уваг 


+ Engineering Drawing and ( omputer Graphics 
Inti aucti to tech 1 1 1 iW i 1 г I t t ette 
metric const ' ket ; | 
ew ume oni pict 1 
Introduction to compute 
ng, and computer-aided draft | 
17 Engineering ( omputations (3 M 
Numerical methods for er І t N 
al differentia nte t І 
поп ( mputer IDDI if I ex te: ( +4 
120 Methods of Engineering I xperimentation 
Aca tior d analvsi f expe € ] 
моди | | 
nstrument int І 
omput« ased il te 1 
omputerized data syste Prere te: M 
126 Fluid Mechanics (3 M 
Fluid properties, fluid stat t 
tion of n ) 
T militude f V I 
putational methods in fluid 
1 Thermodynamics 
Fundam« f | the 
A 7 7 
Work, he al € ( 
р Г I ret 
processe Car t ‘ г exe P, E ' I y $; 


134 Introduction to Vibration Analysis 


vatural frequencit P t 
tior olati Meagurir ! } 
analvsis tiple í f 
transient vibrat n. Prere te \ ч 


Orbital Mechanics and Spacecraft Dynamics ( 


Coordinate systems and transforn ket 
orbit transfe rbit perturbat ttitude t t 
ric spacecraft, environment 
149 Thermal Systems Design 
Completion of a thermal svstems de project that require teorat 
Sineering science, econo! reliability fety, etl 
bility, and social considera D í t 
optim in, tea t í t 
sentatior t results. Prere 1 te: MAI I 
152 Mechanical } ngineering Laboratorv 
Project-oriented ‹ se. Sin ites work 
neers. Projects are assi ] lent í t t ` 
le n and assemble \ хре Ехі 
Computir і the Proiect І 
odic oral presentati ' ‘ rere M 0 S 


Aerodynamics (3 Myer 
Sul 


SONIC and supersonic aerodvnan tent I ^ n I 

viscous effects, compressible flow. Ргеге juisite: MAI { S 

157 Aerodynamics Laboratory 
Subsoni ind supersonic wind tunnel experime 

162 Aerospac e Structures (3 
Basic structural theory of lightweight | j t 
hear and bendin отеп! d I 1 es t 
“oque structures. External airloads 1 the t Mt 
lies of metal and advanced « te t n { ег$ te 
bending or torsion, and design of webs in shear Spr 

163 Airplane Performance 
Lift ind drag estimation methods. Airplane perforn e measures. su 
range and endurance, turning flight specilic excess power and t 
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; Materials Engineering 


M 


0 is ( 166 


Mechanics of Materials Laboratory 


“4 i 
66 


Electromechanical Control System Design 


Heat Transfer 
Analvsis and Synthesis of Mechanisms 


Mechanical Design 


Manufacturing Processes and Systems 


Engineering Systems Design 


Computer-Aided Engineering of Me hanical Systems 


Computer-Aided Engineering Laboratory 


ner ind te { ‘ 1 MAI ) 


' Robotic Systems Design and Applications 


т 


Research 


! Student Design Project 


MEDIA AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


| 
SCHOO] OF MEDIA AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


0 Introduction to Media : ve 
and Public Affairs €— 


l Research Methods 
p { 


210 MEDIA AND PUI 


( legiate debate resolution, practict und ind 


May be repeated for credit 


150 International Communication 


Ma nternationa ews-gatherin ind broadcasting organization int 
itic ommu i poli forum in tior ind treatit pect 
illocat riteria, communicat technolo ind trade 1 ommunicatior 
190 Selected Topics tati 
Гор inounced in the Schedule f Ula May be repeated fo геа рї 
ed the topic differs 
199 Senior Seminar (3 Manheim, Sterling, Folkerts, Livingston 
Har Phale M Steele 
( tone ( I limited to SMPA p T ajor lected idi 
list vith p ble fieldwork. Student hould « It program director 
ega I йан {тїспо! оп ollm t 
JOURNALISM 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in journali The followir requirements must be 
fulfilled 
1. The general requirements stated under ( olumbian College of Arts and Scienct 
2. Prerequisite courses lour 111: SMPA 50. A grade of B or better in Jour 111 is re 
quired to remain ir ‚ооа standing in the progr to apy to the pr ral 
3. Required courses in SMPA: SMPA 51 an 
4. Required courses in the major: Jour 100; 24 hours of 100-level courses ncluding 
Jour 112 and 150; 6 hours chosen from Jour 120, 121, 122, 123, 124; 3 hours chosen trom 
Jour 130, 131, 132, 134, 135; 3 hours chosen from Jour 123, 124, 140, 141, 142, 147, OI 


EMda 75. 140; 3 hours chosen from Jour 152, 153, or PCm 128; 3 hours chosen from any 


journalism course 
j. Ret red course n related areas: Engl 51—52 or 71 : 6 hours chosen from PSc 1 
2. 3, or Hist 71—72; plus an area of specialization consisting of a minor in another field or 
18 hours of courses representing a cohesive area of study and approved by the advisor If 
the second option is chosen, at least 12 hours must be at the 100 level. Minors or spe 
cializations must be in programs outside SMPA 
Minor in journalism—21 credit hours of journalism courses, including Jour 100, 111; 6 


hours chosen from Jour 120, 121, 122, 123, 124, 130, 131, 132 
140, 141, 142, 147, or EMda 75, 140; and 3 hours from Jour 1 


Special Honors—Students with a 3.5 GPA in all courses ‹ 
courses ге d for the major may apply for special honor 
tending to appl) st sult with the journalism program d 
nior year itio t be made by the mid-point of th« 


ber 15 or March 15) and must include a letter of application 


or broadcast work. The work will 


professional standards as outline 


lav, Steele 


100 Journalism: Theory and Practice (3) 


An overview of journalism in the United States. Introduces students to organi 
zations and institutions of the American news media, outlines basic history and 
social context of American journalism, examines how news is constructed and 
explores intellectual underpinnings of the occupational ideals and profi ssional 
practices that guide journalism today | 

111 Reporting and Writing the News (3) Crowe, Matzke 


Fundamentals of news re porting and writing, with « mphasis on the print met 1а 

News judgment, information gathering skills, and facility in crafting news aní 

feature stories. Regular in-class and outside reporting and writing exercises {0 
learn journalistic style. Directly admitted freshmen are eligible; all other fresh- 
men need departmental permission to enroll. Laboratory fee, $100 

112 Advanced Reporting (3 Ma) 
Reporting, writing, and computer skills for covering beats and developing ЇЇ 

ig tO 


depth news stories. Techniques in researching, observing, and interview! 


frame stories of public interest will be learned through outside and in-class 1 


porting and writii issignments. Laboratory fee, $100. Prerequisite: Jour 111 
Restricted to jourt n OT pi on of 

120 Editorial and Persuasive Writing Keller 

echniques of edit il and colu writ » edit Т í 1 pubiic affairs 

i functio I comment n à free pre Prerequisite: Jour 111 

Writing (3 4 


' Р vritir { P ‘ f feat d i Р ling її 


pro ul 
| Feature 


publ iti Prerec 


Broadcast News Reporting } Stern 


Preparati radio ai ele ript ed ictua ews events. Using 
workshop technique pt e eva i f tent, structure and use of 
ord I ^ juisite 


! Computer-Assisted Reporting 


Retrievir format п б 
emph 1 the eth | use and « 
. record a I luc { Die nd 1 i data f est tive news 
storie Laborato lec $100. Prere І 
124 News Online (3 Staff 
ГІ ха по! | th а iphasis 
t 1 { І St lent ire 
pe 1 18, ар M 1 es oi 
VA el juisit« 


Business and Technologv Reporting Staf 


Development of re 


і labor, and international trad ү ju 
131 Science/Medical Reporting Staff 


l'ran the { f in 
lass exercise ind out í nment t ts w i e reportir and 
writing skills needed t lerstand { present ex toy to readers and 
viewers. Prerequisite: Jour 111 


132 Campaign Reporting 


cal ca pa і t í 1 
acquire reportir ind writii [ f t у needed t in ite how unpaigns 
work and how politi ffects th ‚ f citizer © а as Di 132. Prerequi- 


Site: Jour 111 
134 Washington Reporting (3 May 


Exan on of reportir V e of 
the national gi егп witl empha n se І ері readership ог 
iudience. 1 Washingt \ iboratory, students focus ot ntemporary 
ind new ikers in the le itive and executive br hes of govern 

ment. Prerequisite ir 111 

35 Critical Writing and Reviewing Laurent 
Rey ewing and comment u edia 
Prerequisite: Jour 111 

140 Photojournalism GChave 
ot slides taken by students. Pict 


ude film and developin 
141 Newspaper Editing and Design McA 
mpha | 


paper de 


res: writing ! Ilir nd nhot nt 


riti ead ‘ 1 I i ns І 
tos ind other ra nate |] ‹ Vil it t 

ids . gray n i 

E Magazine Editing and Design (3 Staff 
»etting edit« rial ils | аппїп ntent and product І meet then Edit- 
Ing copy; working with art direct I | 1 { 1 
zines, house orgar ind simila } " far аа tions, institutions. and 


industr 
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Television Workshop (3 
Same as EMda 14 
150 Media Law (3) 


Freedom of the press, censor hip, legislative controls, сору: ht, law 
and privat v, and business law elating to the news business, privilege ind ап 
comment 

152 U.S. Journalism History (3 Folke 
Historv of American journalism, starting with the colonial peri d; p litical, s¢ 
cial and economi lopments Media relations with government; the evo 
ing concept of journalistic rights and responsibilitit 

153 Covering Court Decisions (3 Stern 
Primer for iournalists on how the courts and the Constitution work. Empl 
on reading and reporting U.S. Supreme Court rulings and understanding I а! 
principle 

190 Selected Topics (3 Staff 
Topic and fee, if charged, announc ed in the Schedule of T M re 
peated for credit provided the topic differs 

196 Independent Study (1 to 6) M 
The student pursues a pro ram of directed reading, research d writ T 
the direction of a faculty advisor. Limited to seniors. Perm ion of the рї n 
director required 

197 Internship (1 to 3) fa 
Students spend at least 5 hours per week per credit during the semester 11 ! 
provt d news organization pe rforming work under the í rai a I 
journ program director. Grades are assigned on 
Restric uniors and seniors majoring or minoring i1 | 
of the program director required. May be repeated f to 6 cr 

ELECTRONIC MEDIA 

Bachelor of Arts with a major in electronic media—The followii equireme | 
be fulfilled 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and S« 

2. Prerequisite courses: SMPA 50; EMda 75 

3. Required courses in SMPA: SMPA 51 and 199 

4. Required courses in the major EMda 100. 141. 144. 145. and 18 additior hoi of 
100-level courses in electronic media (excluding EMda 197), as app ed bv the majo! 
advisor; 9 of these hours must be in the 180—89 sequence 

5. Required courses in related аге 15 credit hours of 100-lev« ourses in one other 
department, program, or field of stut is approved by the major adviso 

Minor in electronic media—EMda 75 or 140 (taken first); and 15 additional credit hours 
including EMda 100, one course in the 170-79 sequence, one course in the 0-89 
sequence, апа tw idditional electronic media courses nu ed above 100 

Note: For EMda 75, 140, 142, 144, 145, and 146, attendance on the first meet f 
the class is required because equipment ind scheduli nstruction is provided that will 
not be repeated 

75 Sight and Sound (3 hie 
Developmen critical of aural anc u rough 
in introdu to the aesthetics, techniques, and organization of the 
process in electronic media Lecture (2 hour iboratorv 
uisite: permission of instructor for nonmajors. | iboratorv fee, $6 
spring) 

100 American Electronic Media (3 Sterling, Phak ind Stall 
Study of the origins, structure, and nature of American broadcasting and rel ited 
media Fall and Spring) 

129 Television and Politics (3 Stall 
Same as PCm/PSc 129 

140 Production for Non-Majors (3) Stall 
Basic concepts of radio and television as communication media; empha is ОП 


design and production techniques, with applications in political communica" 


tion. Laboratory fee, $75 (Fall and sprir 


11 Scriptwriting (3 Harvey, Thiel, O'Brien 


Study and practice of the forms, {есі jue and type f writing for radio 

television, and film. Prerequisite: I EMda 75 for EMda m s; permis | 

on ol instructor 1 \ Ll INI 
142 Radio and Television Performance (3 Thiel | IN. 

Introduction to the sic the f id techniques required 1 ellective, non "nn 

dramatic mec performanct e., anno І noderat ew ting, ete ihi f 

Laboratory fee, $100 | 14 
i4 Sound Design Liban, O'Brien 

I X1 n 

it ) ( iet 

I forma iding fii I t | 

borat Pre | S ull 1d | 

| n 
15 Image Design (3 О'Вгіет iban 

Introduction to basi cept f vide í t edium 

Г үү ( i tur 

1 H t М i $100 i 

(Fall and spri I 
146 Television Directing hiel, Liban 

Ad d st ict ire 

expe d e si k d 

n develo; tion 

Lecture (3 hou borato t hou [ ед te: ЕМА i | permission i | 

of instructor. Laborat fee. $100 
1 


147 Television Workshop Liban 
Hands-oi ` Кз! [ 16 ed t t te \ ist ex rience. Stu 


171 Language of Cinema [ravis 
Introduction to cinema as language t} f ts of film 


tructur mer litir ' | 1 
structure era, еа 1 f í Ise-en 


cene. Laboratory fee, $ 


’3 History of Cinema Travis 
Americ і 


ind abroad. Same as АН 1 borat foo € 
174 Special Studies in Film ] 


In-depth d f specific film tor Ргеге te: ЕМА 
fee, $75 St 

175 The Political Image l'ravis 
An analysis of the tech: Jut t propagar nd rhet ed I id tele- 
vision to visualize | tical ideologv. Laboratorv fee. S7 


(Spring, ever 


Film as Fact and Fiction (3 lravis 


\ comparison of structural differences betwee 
ш order to study how each presents different versio: ' Y eT 
lee, $75 Sprit 1а yt 

180 Electronic Media Policy —— 
Legal technical, political, econon na есіз or raa s du 
Cable and related deliv« БГ ot ее re] 
other Igencit р! e TOL А - PEU 
behav oral regulation, the trend t iereguiate | ; gn a ИН, 
policy issues. Prerequisite: EMda 100 


181 Media Management O’Brien dE 


М 7 І Mu 
Decision making, strategic plannii v operat f televisior | HIM 
and cable; progran ind sal t fra үн 
and research. Pre requisite: EMda 100 | 


182 AR 
32 Innovation in Electronic Media (3 Harvey 


Examination of 


urrent and likely future trend elect І media, with em 
phasis on radit 
programmin 
EMda 100 


television, and cable, іт idit levelopments in technolog 


214 MEDIA AND PUBLIC AFFAIE 


183 Development of Amer ican Electronic Media (3) Sterling 


The development of radio television, cable, and newer media service hang 
ing technologie itional and local industry structures and economk pro 
gram trends; audience researcl ind impact; regulatory developments. Prereq 
uisite: EMda 100 

185 Comparative Communication Systems (3 Willnat 
In-depth study of the levelopmental regulatorv, political, econon ind cul 
tural dimension X selected foreign communication systems Prerequisite 
EMda 100 

186 Commercialization of Broadcasting (3) О'Вгі‹ 
The commercialization of broadcastinj and the social and cultural impact of th« 
medium. Examination of the widely held be lief that American culture has been 
shaped largely by the produ: ts and services, as marketed through broadcast out 
lets, that Americans consume. Prerequisite: EMda 100 

187 Cultural Theory of Mass Media (3 Harvey 
The various wavs in which cultural meaning become embedded in objects of 
the imagination, particularly as they manifest in the U.S iss media. Prerequ 
site: EMda 100 

188 Effects of Electronic Media (3) Phalen and Staff 
Concepts of the impact ol broadcasting and related media on audiences; sot ial 
science research findings and methods, including persuasion formation of 
opinion media and personal interaction, the ley ction of violence, audience 
characteristics and media use pattern levelopment of related theori« ind 
models of mass communication. Prerequisite: EMda 100 

190 Selected Topics in Electronic Media (3 Staff 
Topic and fee announ« ed in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated tor redit 
provided the topic differs 

196 Independent Study (1 to 3) Staff 
Independent research and special projects. Before students are permitted t ) reg 
ister, they must submit a written proposal of the plan of study and obtain ap 
proval of the faculty member who will be directing the studv and of the program 
director і 

197 Internship (1 to 3 Liban 


Open to juniors and seniors in electronic medi: 


otudent spt nd at least 16 hours 


tion with a local nonprofit, corporate, or com- 
I i 


a week in an approved media pos 
Xd pr 
Admission requires an a] plication and approval of the program director Grades 


ojects 


mercial organization. Seminar meetings, reports, ап‹ 


are Pass/No Pass only. May be repeated once for credit 


POLITICAL COMMUNICATION 


Bachelor of Arts with a major 
must be fulfilled 

1 The general геал " 

2. Prerequisite courses: SMPA 50; PSc 2 and either PSc 1 or 3; Psyc 1; Stat 53 

3. Required courses in SMPA: SMPA 51 and 199 

4. Required courses in the major: PCm 100; Psyc 156; Jour 111; and 18 hours of 100- 
level courses in political communication. PCm 100 should be taken in the sec: nd semes- 
ter of the sophomore year; a grade of C or better is required. The 18 hours of 100 level 
courses in political communication may include EMda 140 and SMPA 150. With perm 


irements stated under Columbian Coll 


sion of the program director, seniors with a grade-point average of 3.0 or better may apply 


one course in the Graduate School of Political Management toward this requirement 
| 


5. Required courses in related areas: 6 additional credit hours of 100-level poli 


science courses, and 6 additional credit hours of 100-level courses fron ny other 
program in the School of Media and Public Affairs 


Special Honors—Students with a grade-point average of 3.5 or better in all cout ;e work 
completed at George Washington University and in all courses required for the major may 
declare for Special Honors at the beginning of the senior year. Students declaring for 
Special Honors take PCm 196 in the first semester of the senior year and SMPA 199 in the 


second semester. To achieve Special Honors, the student must maintain the st ited GPA 


requirements and present a successful oral defense of a research paper prepared for 


the Senior Seminar before a committee that includes the Senior Seminar instructor an! 


) " САД 
) I Prere 1 t м 7 


128 Media, Politics, and Government Roberts 


Same as PSc/EMda 129 


132 Campaign Reporting (3 Staff 


эате as Jour 13 

140 Media and Foreign Policy Livingston 
ti T t it S. f tl A edia 
idvance tantar € f 
nternational dipli i 

147 Public Diplomacy 
Public communication of the theory and І tice of nment on a 
cal t imple | pul lit ‘ } 
T the Voice of Ams 1 ind xci І In 
| апо iudienct ent strategie ed t the cre 
ition and n gement of me ig 


149 Public Opinion, Media, and Democracv Gross 


Key aspects of the literature on pul I with emphasis on the role of 
media in opinion formati | € í í f public 
pink na den it OX t € t t p 
ind media effect on opinion 
150 Principles of Public Relations (3 
Princiy es, problems, ethi ind law of pul elations f vernment, private 
152 Public Affairs and Government Information Staff 
Aspects of informatio 1 pul ff t і í agencie 
ill levels, Role of the information spe t. Writ for governn 


publications 


155 Strategic Political Communic ation Manheim 
Origins of str 


(rategic approaches to political commur ition; techniques. Use of 
trategi« communication by individuals, gr ps rganizations ver 
ments in both domestic | t ind | ( ki i in tl ternationa 
system. Prerequisite: PCm 100 permission of the te 

5{ ‚[ : | . 

156 Strategic Political Communication Practicum Manheim 
W TKing ir mai 1] tudents research and deve pf scale ins fo 
ypothetical, reality-based strategi mmur itior mpaigns that test and 
apply theoretical advance the field. Prer iisite: PCm 155 sio 
of the instructor 

157 Poli ` ! Y 

7 Politic al Campaign Communication Francis 

Communit ion à pect I political campaigns for late nd ba t issues 

і ^amination I technique un [ í 7 сот 

municatior T m strate eth " " , OI 
am | [ Í 


making 

158 Political ( 
Introducti 
fel 


ampaign Advertising Keller 
on to the theorv 
| 


[ impaign spots, but inge t сап n advertising medi- 
ums are in« luded: radio, direct mail, and the Internet 


Political Debate (3 


Theory and pri 


17( 


gies, deb 


ate 


debates 
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190 


MIDDLE 


Program 
Montass 


Affair 

2. Re 
115, 15 
fy Re 
Ir Re 
181-1 
12 E 
m 
1 Of 
iati 
3.4 grad 
sem 


Political Oratory and Speech Writing (3 Kelle 
Theory and practice of public speaking in t t of med d « 
munication, otud ts al ind 
Selected Topics 
Горїс announced in the Sched | it 
pr ded the topic diffe 
; Independent Study (1 to 6 | 
1 id ( ited I ( | 
t Be t yt 
| il of vritten plan of study by the facult ? | 
tud ind t the program director 
' Field Experience 
Ü t I I ) ( ) cat tu 
| al |t 1 I | 1 
off rf k in the í l Р 
I ( i | \ 1 t 
EASTERN STUDIES 
Committee: D. Khi M I N D К 
V M. ^ 
ott oc! 10 te І ATT t 1 1 pli " t 
w of A OI he fi f Mid tud 
i f t I 
\ | 
M І at i te 1 
H is th ( | y 
1 і па 7 1 t 10 10% 14 
3 4 ‹ ( ) 6 hi d 
9, 10 1 | t 64 | 1 6. 151 
0 0 id He 104 
| К ted to M lepart 
the е | 
| 
) Je Hebr 
[| tł 1 | Re 
Middle da 
h y 
H ; 
€ T 
1 t I 1 the 


Dep 


artmental Prerequisite: M 


218 MUSK 


tration in piano 1s required of all declared music majors ar d min 


piano proficiency requirement have been met 
and recitals is required of all music majors 


study 


MUSIC THEORY, HISTORY, AND LITERATURE 


ors until the relevant 


Regular attendance at public concert 


and minors as а part ої thei ipplied musi 


1 Elements of Music Theory (3) Boyar 
Theoretical and written coverage of notation, scales, Key ntervals, terms 
rhythm ind chord structure ind progression Introduction to musti literature 
witi sis on rudimentary шга! analysi Concurrent registration и Mus 2 
is required for music majors Fall and sprin 

2 Ear Training I (1) taff 
Aural skills development through melodic harmonic, and rhythm lictation 
and sight singing. Content is coordin меа with Mus 1. Two 50-minute $t ) 
per week Prerequisite or concurrt nt registration: Mus 1 Fall and sp 

1 Music in the Western World (3) Í 
Introductory history of musical styles, related to listenin tudy of musi 
materials and media. Not open to music major (Spring) 

4 Topics in Music for Non-Majors (3) Staf 

np ser the opera ind 


A rotating set of classes on American music topics, à со! 


musical life in Washington D.C. Not open to music major 


5-6 Harmony (3-3) 
Triads, inversions chord analysis, construction, ar 


realization, part writing modulation, altered chords. Cor 

the appropriate section of Mus 9-10 and in the weekly ki 

for music majors. Prerequisite Mus 1; Mus 5 is prerequi 

(Academic year) 
7 Music of the World (3) 

Study of music from selected í ultures around the world 
8 History of Jazz (3) 


Introduction to the styles, composers ind. performer: 
origins to the present Spring) 

9 Ear Training ПП (1) 
Content 1s CO rdinated with Mus 5. Two 50-minute se 
uisite: Mus 2 Fall 


10 Ear Training MI (1) 
Content is coordinated with Mus 6. Two 50-minute s¢ 


\ s9 \opring) 
70 Introduction to Jazz Harmony (3) 
This course develops the ability to analyze and write tunes in jazz/ pop styles. 
Study of rhythmic characteristics voice-leading, and cl 
within a jazz context. Prerequisite Mus 2 Spring) 


101-2 History of Music I (3-3 
Development of music in the Western world fron 


through the Baroque. Prerequisite Mus 1; Mus 101 is pr 


Academic year) 
103-4 History of Music П (3-3) 


Development of Western musk from the Classical period to th« 


requisite: Mus 5 or permission ої instructor Mus 103 is 
(Academic year 
109 Orchestra Literature (3) 
Survev of the history and styles of orchestra literature 
tive works. Prerequisite Mus 5 or permission of instruc 
110 Chamber Music Literature (3) 
Survev of the history and styles of chamber music liter 


hord/scale relationships 


Spr 
Bovct 

gression; figure l-ba | 

icurrent rt istration 1n | 
vboard lal required 

te to Mus ¢ | 
Ahlquist 

Spri { 
| rnell 

of jazz music from И8 | 


Staff 


ions per week. Prereq 


Stall 


ns per week. Prereq 


Levy 


Youen> 
зе early Christian eré 
erequisite to Mus 102 


Ahi quis 
the present рге" | 
te to Mus 104 | 


re requi 5106 


{ 
inalvsis of representa Í 
tor 

youen 
iture, analys f repr 


sentative works. Prerequisite: Mus 5 or permission of instr 


121 The Opera (3) 


Survev of the history and styles of opera, analysis ot repre 


requisite: Mus 5 ог equivalent 

22 Music in the United States (3) 
History of music and musical life in the United States 
ships among traditions of diverse origin. Prerequisite: М 


nate years) 


Ahiquis! 
; relation" 


1118 1 Spring alter 


emphasizinj 


25 Keyboard Music Literature 


survey of the histor Style ind ma ntent of the keyboard literature from 
the 16th century to the present. Prerequisite: Mi equivalent 

131-32 Advanced Theory Staff 
Practice in 18th-centurv cont [ t vriti узі horale preludes 
nvention ind fugue Prerequ te: Mus 5-4 f ent; Mi re 
requisite to Mus 1 \lternat 

133-34 Composition Joyct 

135 Counterpoint (3 мап 
oludy and practice of 16th-century trapuntal technique Prerequisite 
Mus 13 

137 Orchestration (3 Staff 
instrumenta oru Prerequisite: M 

139 Form and Analysis (3 Guenther 
Analysi I musical for I epresentativt 1 te ture Prerequisite 
Mus 5—6 or equivale I : 

151 Conducting (3 Fritz 

I f iduct 1 inalysis, and 
nterpretation of selected ( terature; practice mductir Prerequi- 
Site: Mus 5 Fal \ \ 

161-62 Electronic and Computer Music ) Hilmy 
Fundamental electror ind pute ncepts. Anal digital 
sound synthe technique ind the MIDI, stud recordin ques, 
ignal proce ing, properties of nd ist 1 psvcho-acoustics ry 
ind aestheti Laboratory fee: $ и pe est \ 1 

173 Pedagogy Staff 
Principle material і met! $ juisite 
admission to 100-level perfori ly 

199 Independent Research (1 to 4 Staff 
Under th« tidance of a ‘ ed inst О ed musi 
majors. May be repeated for credit I 

APPLIED MUSIC 
\pplied mu u i пеге 1 credit 
"9r courses numbered 11 through 50 th h € t 
same mester for both the 1- and t 
1, 52, 53 9, 56, and 153 do not inc ] Т ] ( t 
plementary fee. Mus 61-62 ig ^ м 
lik и r K 
ewise do not require a pplems ү fee. A the ' ad < І 
dividual lessons and require a р t fee f 

1. One- redit-hour course livid í { f k entary 

lee $75 

2. Two Or thre« lit-h ? ‘ f ou K, supple 

mentary lee, $150 

9upplemei tarv fe« Т plied m Р - ndal af first tw 

Weeks of the fall ai pring а T ( the M Ye ent let 
he 
| lhe supplementary fe кай ! } , t NES time 
nusic majors and minors and for President Arts Scholars in Mu 
p DePartmental prerequisite: For Mu 1-12, Mus 6 1 stration of adequate 

e 1 

tation For Mus 15-16, level 2 piano 1 enc 5 nstructor 

equired practice: a minimur ot three hours a week for 1-credit courses and six hours 

d Week f 


or 2-credit ourse 


| Staff 
13-14 Voice (1 2 

Pipe Organ (1 
Violin (1—; 

?0 Classical Guitar (1 


17-18 


1 . Wate 

5.44 Viola (1-2 

uel ) jJ 

il ?4 Cello (1 net, Snider 
as 26 Bass (1 Marsh 


ot he : 
28 Flute (1 Stang-McCusker 


29-30 Recorder (1—2 
31-32 Oboe (1-2) 
33-34 Clarinet (1—2) 
15-36 Saxophone (1 
17-38 Bassoon (1 
19—40 French Horn (1—2) 
41—42 Trumpet (1 
43-44 Trombone (1—2 
15—46 Percussion (1 
17-48 Harp (1 
49-50 Tuba (1-2) 
;1 University Symphony Orchestra (1 
Preparation and performance of orchest al lit 
before directo 
52 Instrumental Ensemble (1 
Chamber ensemble groups appr ved by audition 
for complete listir Section numbers are .10 Пи! 
12 percussion en ble, .13 jazz combo, .14 ke 
ensemble, .16 woodwind ensemble, .1 brass enst 


19 Latin band, .20 blues revue 

53 University Singers (1 
Preparation and performance 
director 

54 Chamber Choir (1) 
Prep 1 and performance ot chamber vocal 
before director 

35 Jazz Band (1) 
Preparation and performance of classi 
Prereq\ 

16 University Band (1 

10 is University Symphonic Band; Se 


of choral literature 


onte! 


and 


site: audition before director 


Section 
Ensemble 
8 Harpsichord (1—2 
59-60 Jazz Performance Techniques (1—2 


See the Schedule of Classes for complete listing 


11 bass, .12 percussion 13 guitar, .14 brass, .15 
61-62 Class Piano for Beginners (1—1) 
Mus 61: Study of the rudiments of musical notatii 
classroom set designed to take students who 
ne з level ої clency. Mus 
1a small í oom setting; designed to prepare 


attain Level 1 of the departmental piano ргойсіет 
Mus 61 
63 Class Voice for Beginners (1) 
Study of the t 


structor Open о 


sion of the 


r permis 


n and b 


notati 


rudiments of musical 


classroom setting. Open to all undergraduates 
81—82 Lute (1-2 
Departmental prerequisite: For 100-leve applied music 


appropriate facul 

Required practice: a minimum ‹ 

week for 3-credit addition 
f n 


classes and require performance і student ret 


committee 
1 week tor 


}-credit courses 


itals and ¢ 


yf six hours 


courses. In 


final examination 


111-12 Piano (1-3 
113-14 Voice (1—3) 
115-16 Pipe Organ (1-3) 
117-18 Orchestral Instrument (1-3 
119—20 Classical Guitar (1—3) 
153 Vocal Theater Workshop (1) 


\ performance-oriented program. It the fall s« 
ment of body awareness for the stage icting 
development. Scenes chosen from the ope 


il literature. Prerequisite 


section I 


l-credit course 


Gilliam 
R. White 


Ferguson 


Fraize 
| їрп К 
Fearing 

Bir h 


Sciannella 


i 


dear, Connell, Loza 


Seidman, Smith 


Staff 
Stafi 
ture. Prerequisite: audition 
Stall 
See the Schedule of Classes 


e choir, .11 guitar ensemt 
oard ensemble, .15 stri 


Mehaftey 


Prerequisite: audition before 


Mehaffey 
audition 


Levy 

nporary “big band” literature 
Fritz, Birch 

tion .11 is University Wind 
Garst 

Stafi 


10 piano, 


woodwind 
Stafi 


n and piano playing in a small 


10 not re 


id music to а begin- 


Mus 62: Continuation of Mus 61. Ay plied piano study 


music majors and minors 10 


Prerequisite 


icy requirement 


all undergraduates 


Staff 
sic vocal technique in à small 


Albertson 


ourses, an au lition before ай 


s and 12 hours 8 


include master performant e 


for a pt rformance 


ippearance 


Staff 
Stall 


repertoire. In the sprir seme mu il coach ise of makeup, and 
audition preparatio included 
155—156 Voice Study for the Theatre (1 Staff 
157-158 Harpsichord (1 Garst 
159-60 Jazz Performance Tex hniques } Staff 
NAVAL SCIENCI 
Profe R.L. William 
\ , r W.D. Li 
\ | D. Cals „Уу, Н E. R E. Ricl М.І 
Ch 
Naval Reserve Officers raining Corps Program 
rhe Naval Res: Office l'rai Corps (NROTC) offs ing me d women the 
9pportunity to qualify f hip ai the N r Marint 
“orps. NROTC midshipmen are required plete the na | os and ai 
lend weekly professional eminars. Durin I er, NROT( idshi[ articipate 
In active duty at sea or shore-based t ng cruises f рї te eek po! 
сету] the baccalaureate d « plet the NROTC ; fied Ishipmen 
‘re commissioned ensign u 0 nd te | t Marine Cory 
Student iv joir e NROTC thr } ne of the win 
Four-) ‘ | Students ente e NROTC I Y« cholar 
Pr d h M tit ( " T } Y the Na 
Re ery ‘ lled fri ear-sch« } ' lent rece ec overnme t-DroX ded 
tuition, feg $300 p« emester for books. uniforn ind vance of up to $400 per 
Month, | duation, student € I € ti f t luty service 
Obligat n Qr} › " ' 
“uon, Scholarship Program students mu ude t um es 
In English, ‹ ilculu omputer science, phy T А lence 
and partici; ate three summer training period f apy X ek T 
Two Year ocholarship P. І Select tor t ) Г [ ait 
,mpetition, based on the student's academic re M ficat nd an in- 
erview Applicatior 1 he do } +} 11, } lent's 
p 2000г ear tten« ix weeks ( the N Se Cé 
nstitute (NSI) a la luring tł п fore rt і academii 
A At NSI tuc n € Г | ar te 
10Se required tudent i } , . e vears 
"uccessfu] om] ran Bas t М T ts for appoint 
Ment is midshipms r ‘ nent the NROTC Sx Jarship Pro 
À I 
cn Upi acce int t. student ect t the benefit 1 assume 
a е of ^ і 
En 9»ugation the Four-Year Scholarship ! T 
Ntering fresh; tudents who are award {КОТ | ps апа 
là ) |5 D ^ X 
П to live on ‹ приз may also be eligible for GW Residence Hall Awards from the Uni 
Versit › . ч 
зу NROT( Scholars with рї n Nav ire Dit r award Ver 
ing ЕТ І — 
g thi “ominai charges for on-c: ind me NROT( e new 
to the Navy 3 ^ ^ 
L. MU are majoring i che y ў | the 
ox hool of Eno > | 
ы  "^"Bineering and Applied Science may receive up to $4,000 to be a plied to 
Ward the cost: of o1 mpus hr no and n I ther "асл n t! , 1 
avail Ы t on-campu о 1 ind } the est M is is 
9016 Irom the Uni ersity Office of Admissior 
ба Our-Year ( ege Pr Students are ed the І Y ( Р Program 
Pon aci € 
кеа ер!апсе by the Ое ment of Naval Science пог are provided, and during 
T Junior and senior vears. students re eive up to $400 pe th. Student t le 
in t} ч i $ ‘ 1 
leir дерге rovrar 
li , program с‹ es ithe al Ct í ttend the 
rst Class sumn t ' 1 " ' ` 1 
M пипег at-sea tr uning period iccep 7 ni І he ` К erve Г 
arine Corps R : 
and re Aeserve on graduation with an e ;ht-vear active/reserve service ol itor 
Serve o я , “4 
Plete ve on active duty after sraduation for at least three years. Midshipmen wł om 
Ur 7 TM І 
ph = term as College Progran students, have a satisfactory academic record, and are 
!ysically qu ifad ; ^ ї 
са! jualiied may compete for a scho irship awarde \ ( t of Naval Edu 
lon and Training If 
und uning. If awarded, the scho irship will be for the remainder of the student's 
idergradı Mean: s 
ment enrollment, up to a max mu iti [ I t 1 
Wo- Ye, эң , " 
бы. 1Г College Program Application De t € idie of the fall 
nester of the , | 


student 


1 
LH 
tH 
LIN 
| 
| 
1 і 
1 t 
ү ! 
Hi n 


{ 
al di 
| 10 ^ 
i t 
ll 
H 
АІ 
у 
^ 
74 
ү 
M 


TM 


222 NAVAL SCIENCI 


Education and Training, based student's academic record, physical qualification 
and an interview. Thos idents selected will attend the NSI and upon succt fu 
completion may enroll in the program. The benent: ind obligations are the samt fo 
the Four-Year College Program 
Requirements for ali cand lates—Qualifications tor acceptabile indidates ! the 
Scholarship Pro ram or the College Progra nclude U.S. citizenship, fulfillment of ph 
ical requirements, and willingnt ; to participate in require ] er traini periods and 
to accept a commission in the Naval Re e or Marine ( ps Reservt |  fferet | 
Enrollment in NROTC is not a requirement for takin naval ien ourse An 
student enrolled at George Washington Univer nay take naval science urses with 
the approval of the Professor of Nav | e 
Degree Credit for Naval Science Courses 
Columbian College of Arts and ocience NSc 126, 160, and 180 are accept 
electives. Up to 12 credit hours (for NSc 52 150, 175, and 176 iv be accepted pro 
fessional electives in Columbian t ollege 
School of Engineering and Applied Scien NSc 126 and 160 may be а і осіа! 
science credit Technical elective credit is acceptable is follow I n ‹ igi 
neering and mechanical engineering NSc 52, 150, 175; for majors in electrical ‹ neer 
ing—NSc 52 and 150; for majors in systems engineerin NSc 150, 151, 175 d 176 
School of Business and Public Management All NSc course re applicable to the 
B.B.A. and B.Accy. degree programs check with the director of undergraduate advising 
and student services in SBPM | 
Elliott School of International Affairs—NSc 126, 160, 175, 176, апа 180 тау be used 
as elective credit in all undergraduate program 
51 Introduction to Naval Science (3 
\ general introduction to the naval profession and to concepts ot sea power rhe | 
mission, organization, + components of the U.S. Navy ind Marine | 
Corps. Overview of officer ind enlisted ranks and rates, training and education, 
and career patterns. Naval courtesy ind customs, military justice, leadership, І 
snd nomenclature. Professional competencies required to become а naval | 


осе І 
52 Naval Ships Systems I (Engineering) (3 | 


\ detailed study of ship characteristics and ty ncluding le and | 
control, propulsion hydrodynamic forces ilit ipart tation, and 
electrical and auxiliary systems. Includ are basic concepts of the theory 
and design of steam, gas turbine, and nuclear propulsion | 
125 Naval Ships Systems II (Weapons) (3) 
l'heorv and « mployment of weapons systems, in luding the processes of detec 
tion. evaluation, threat analysis, weapon selection, delivery guidance, and ex | 
plosives. Fire control s stems and major weapons types including capabilities | 
and limitations. Physical aspects of 1 lar and underwater sound Facets of com | 
mand. control, and communications as means of weapons system integr ition | 
126 Sea Power and Maritime Affairs (3) | 
А survey of the U.S. naval history, with emphasis on major developments rhe | 
geopolitical theory of Mahan. Present-day concerns in sea power and maritime | 
affairs, including the economic and political issues of met t marine com | 
merce and the law of the sea Naval aspects of U.S. conflicts fr the American | 
Revolution to Vietnam | 
150 Navigation and Naval Operations I (3) | 
Students develop practical skills in nav il piloting procedures. Chart visual | 
and electronic aids, and theory and operation of magnetic and ‚уто compasses: — | 
inland and international rules of the nautical road. A broad overview ofthe | 
celestial coordinate system, including spherical trigonometry and how celestial 
information can be applied to navigation at sea. Basic principles о! environ 
mental factors affecting naval operations | 


151 Navigation and Naval Operations П (3 
Relative motion vector analysis theory, formation tactics, and sł p employment 
ntrollable 


practical skills in relative motion problems. ( yntrollable and nonco 
vari” 
ant 


or, and maneuvering characteristics, 


forces in shiphandling, ship t 


ous methods of visual communication, including flaghoist, flashing H jht 


semaphore 


160 Evolution of Warfare 


lhis course trac the develop f І es 
the present, with foc ; à 
ictician d tec! 1 t 
t strategy and deve )] ( 
f historical precedent 
175 Leadership and Management 
(7 апо bel n | 


T faced bv leadt 
180 Amphibious Warfare (3 
^ hist | ev of thi 
of hibious operations. 1 
tur I 1 М 1 М 1 ' 
nphibiot Dt поп t 
PEACE STUDIES 
Committee on Peace Studies 
P. Caws Р. ( hi D j | Hote Huff 
№ Price H 
Students in Columbia ( € f Art 
‘es Dy taking 18 lit ho that ‘ 0 
val h M tł і n roi | 
Peace , а Ни 1 | | ; M 
Peace and Nati ; Р 
126, 129, 15 184; РЅс 140, 14 14, 149 
Peace and | ter, 101 Relat ЕМ | ) 
With ipproval of the ad Salanta У T 
related ubjects may be ounted tow it \ Р | 
through SLP 152) п iy also count f | f crei 


10 Introduction to Peace Studies and Conflict Resolution 


Cross disciplinary exploratic I wal 
hegative concept ibsence of w і t 
range, harmoniou relations in pers 
ration of nonviolent resp nses t шс { 
( ) 1 { 1 
190 Peace Studies Project (3 à; 
Individual project to integrate т ( І x ‹ 
Studies and a 1 K for | 
through graduate work, career choice ntet 
semester when requirements f ‹ 
tor required 
› 
PHILOSOPHY 
vi 
Vlverei, ) 
p TSity Profess P.J. Caw K.F. Schaffn« 
tofessor ^ 
isa sors W.B. Griffith, R.P. Church 
Асай Professors Т) DeGr G. M 
{ i t J 1 ‘ , Vt 
Assist, 
isses! Professors I. Farber, M. Friend, ЕЈ. Saidel, K 
"SISstant Prof ial Lect R 
al Lecturer В. ( 
T 
gr WO Options are offered for the major in phil і 
Broun, 
i lin philosophy but with somewhat different « : 
aditiona] 


Structure of t] 


224 PHILOS( 


those considering the possibility of graduate study 
lesigned for those primar! n sted yhilosop 
Bachel iti 
requireme be filled 
l Th ited u |. 
2. Prerequ | eq t 
3. Re геа і it € { 
71, 723, 113, 1 te Hist 39—40 on 
} ho її үү I h ph 
1. Required Or 
dati 1 l | 
tive p} 2.13 42 1 T € 
Phil 1 1 151,1 t 
113, 172, 19 ] , 98 
г 70( r ( { { t 
o st ( I 1 dt nt 
A le í T [ 6 
153, 192 ) 
require 1 І ( 
1 [he ge í t der ( 
2. Prerec І | ) | 
}. Кед ed t ( 
РА 05, 106 0 0. 1 4 0 
і. Ке 
dat \ 
апа 
90211111 
200 ) 1 
ar 
ii & 
Phil 
153 
Р! 1 
142 1 (€ 
Iron 230 } { } 


15 Introduction to Logic 


1 Introduction to Philosophy 


62 Philosophy and Film 


00 


| 

| 

| 
n OU 
, 2 

I 

| 
3 


worlds i | e ої communication. Re 


porary ph ophy d film theory í fa serii f Spring) ! 


111 History of Ancient Philosophy 


History of Western | osophy fr the Pre I tou I bu Iry 
BCE t t t M 
Y | 
12 History of Modern Philosophy 
History of West | phy ol the 16t 
Rational t 
H | te: Pl : | 
13 19th-Century Philosophy Staff | 
| реа | J К 
е | 
сһор‹ 
Fal | 
| Symbolic Logic 1 otal | 
i | 
| a ot | 
etat 
i 1 
1 Philosophy of Race and Gender \ | 
. | 
) at | 
131 Ethics: Theory апа Applications I í І | 
; ; i 
: Social and Political Philosophy | 
Phil | u t | 
[ |. 
t ns sl 1 
А | 
t th | 
lenin 1 
prin | 
3 Philosophy and Nonviolence 
V ' t 
па ү icet 
tar | К ‘ ! 
f 
humanitaria ist wa 
135 Ethics in Business and the Professions fiti i Stafi | 
Basi Di +} f at { | 
Usiness and | 
bus nes пч 1 | 
142 ] hilosophy of Law à | 
©ystematic « i 1 of 
pecial emph: n the relat і 
151 Philosophy and Science 
Analysis of the t | 
id theory cha í | 
way Clen« € 
to variou lence ncludir 1 
Phil 31 or tw emester { ege-leve 
2 Theory of Knowledge 
Inquiry into the ! К 
and justificat 
tribution [ expt 
equivalent: Р t ends 
3 Mind, Brain, and Artificial Intelligence e 
Neuroscience ' tive vcl 
tional phil D Ím i. P ] 5 5 
mental disord« | 


(Spring 


€ 


PHY 


Prof 
A 
isst 
D 
(} 


Assistant Professors F.X. Lee, ( 


PHYSICS 


Wei 


161 Philosophy and Literature (3) 
that inform the 


of the sociopolitical commitments 


Critical investigation 
d bv Sartre, Barthes, Foucault 


writing as disCusse 


practices of reading ind 
development of existenti list theme 


Baudrillard, and others. Focus on the 


iuthenticity, freedom temporality, and death in the work of Kalka 


including 
l'olstov, Mann, Woolf, Sexton and Stein 


162 Aesthetics (3 


Che problem ої artis 


(Spring) 
Wei 


tic representation and the nature of aesthetic experience às 
1 оп 


related to the creation, appreciation and criticism of art. Special emphasi 
Prerequisite Phil 51 


ypresentational works of art and their interpretation 


nonre 


or 111 or 112 or 113 (Fall) 
172 American Philosophy (3) Caws, Farber, Cart 
А survey of American philosophical thought focusing on the late 19th through 


mid-20th centuries. Covers American Pragmatism (Peirce, James, Dewey) in 


depth; other a ithors may include Thoreau, Emerson, Royce, santayan 


Quine and Rorty (Spring) 

180 Moral Status and Personal Identity (3 DeGrazia 
This course integrates the important philosophical issues of mor 11 status and 
personal identity, bringing the treatment of these issues to bear on several top 
ics of practi al ethical concern Prerequisite Phil 131 (Spring 

192 Analytical Philosophy (3) DeGrazia 
The dominant movements of 20th-century Anglo-American philosophy, in 


cluding logical positivism British ordinary language philosophy, and neoprag 


matism, as represented bv Russell, G.E. Moore, Wittgenstein, Ayer Quint 


Kripke et al. Prerequisite One other 100-level philosophy course Fall 


193 Phenomenology and Existentialism (3) Weiss, Caws 


An intensive exploration ot the ontological and existential philosop 
Kierkegaard, Bergson Husserl, Heidegger, Sartre, Merleau-Ponty de Beauvoir 


and Camus. Prerequisite: One other 100-level philosophy course 
opring) 

198 Proseminar (3) 
Variable topics preparation and presentation of a major re 


only to philos phy majors, in either the junior or senior year às 


Stafi 
search paper. Open 
approved by 

major advisor (Spring) 
199 Readings and Research (3 
Fall and spring) 


Staff 


'SICS 
R.A 


D.R. Lehman, B.L. Berman, L.C. Maximon (Resear h), W.C. Parke (Chair) 


rndt (Research W.J. Briscoe 
ciate Professors N.K. Khatcheressian, E P. Harper, J.R. Peverley, H Haberzettl, K.S 


huga, C. Be nnhold, M.E. Reeves, G Feldman, I. Strakovsky (Research), R.L. Workman 


lesearn h), A Eskandarian 
Zeng, S. Strauch (Research), J.J. Balbac h 


Adjunct Professor E.F. Skelton 
] 


Adj 


unct Assistant Professor P. Heimberg 


Professorial Lecturer B. Ratnam 
Associate Professorial Lecturers J.T. Broach, M.F. Corcoran 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in physics 


1. 


3 
4 


tror 


E 
fille 


1. The general requirements stated under ( olumbian College of Arts and 5 


jd 


The following requirements must be fulfill 
l'he general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
Prerequisite courses—Phys 21, 22, 23 Math 31, 32, 33 
Required courses in related area—one semester of differential equations 

. Required courses in the major—Phys 151, 161, 164, 165 167, and one cours: 

n Phys 128, 170, or 175 

Jachelor of Science with a major in physics—The following requirements must 


d: 


ociences 


. Prerequisite courses—Phys 21, 22, 23 Chem 11; Math 31, 32, 33 


: > 
3. Required courses in related area—one semester of computer programming 


semesters of differential equations 


» chosen 


be ful- 


and two 


ASTRONOMY 


1 Introduction to Astronomy I (3 Max n, DI Park Кей В 


Primarily for non ence т Cla i | і t with 
troductic to basic principle id 1 { syste nd obse 1 
tions. Lecture ( t T the 
tem. Lal t | boratorv 
lee, $55 Fal 
Introduction to Astronomy I Max hu 'arke, Skelt Briscoe 
Primarily for nor í í te ү, includ 
1 ntroductior t ] t I Í t it it if 
phy š, stellar spectra, and stellar t t t rrerequisite 


Astr Laboratory fee. $55 ; 
Introduction to Astronomy 1-11 y Staff 
Same as Astr 1-2 without the borat 


1 Modern Cosmology (3 Parke 


\ non-mathematical treatment of I уру, de і the or ind evolu 


tion of the universe. Topics include the nature of quas pulsars, stellar and 
;alactic black holes, antimatter, gravitat ensir lark matter, cosmic back- 
round radiation, the origin of the elements, big-bane theory i the future of 


the universe Prerequisite: Ast 


191 Space Astrophysics (3 ( 


orcoran 


Physical processes of celestial phenomena as letermined 

instrumentation. While the entire electromagnetic spectru 
high-energy (X-ray and gamma rav) reg s emphasized. Res 
based instrumentation (« radio and optical) may b« trodu 
Phvs 22 or equiv ient I 


PHYSICS 


1 General Physics I (4 Bennhold 
Classical physics. Me hanics, including Newton's laws of motion. force "Té 
tation, equilibrium, work and energy 


periodic motion, waves, and sound; heat and 


| mody cs. Pre 
high school trigonometry Laboratory fee, $55 Fall and spring 
2 General Physics II (4 Feldn 
Classic il and moder: physics. Electrostat electromagnetisn " 
Current circuits 1 elect t па! netr 
ical optics speciai relativity quantun the y 1 I pi уз nu it ir physics: 
particle physics; astrophysics and cosmology. Prerequisite: Phys 1. Lab ratory 
d fee, $55 (Fall and sprin 
Music and Physics (4 Berman 
Primarily for non science majors. A comparative study of musik ivsics 
showing parallels in th« history of the two fields and emphasizing those topics 
in physics related to the theory of music and the production of sound by 


ЧИП 

| 

Sit 
| 
{ 


228 


163 


164 


165 


166 


| University Physics III (3) 


PHYSICS 
cal instruments, particularly classical mechanics and wave motion Prerequi 
site: high school algebra and geometry Laboratory fe 555 
Origin and Evolution of Ideas in Physics (4 Harper 
Prin ly for n cience m l'he evolution of idt and their historical 
( itv in the search for basic physical theori« By presenting the world 
vi f great ph cist past the division of pl ics into many sub 
lisciplines is avoided and a humanistic approach 1 hieved. Prerequisite 
h school algebra. Laboratorv fee, $55 
University Physics I (4 Khatcheressian, Haberzettl, Le« 
( ical mechanics using calculus. Newtonian mechanics: force, momentum 
k and energv, mechanical equilibrium, linear, periodic and rotational mo 
tion. Gravitation and fields. Atoms, physical propertit f matter. Energy trans 
fer and waves, sound. Prerequisite: Math 31; corequisit Math 32. Laboratory 
fee, $55 Fall and spring) 
University Physics П (4) Berman, Harper, Let 
l'hermodvnamics and classical electromagnetism using calculus Equations ol 
tate. heat, and the laws of thermodynamics. Electrostatics, Gauss s law, capa 


itance. Electric resistance, electric current. Magnetism. Electrodynamics and 
ic radiation 


electromagnetic induction. Maxwell's theory and electromagnt 
il optics. Prerequisite: Phys 21 and Math 32. Laboratory 


1ү81‹ 
VS1Cé 


Geometric and [ 
(I 


fee, $55 | and spring 


Harper, Berman 


Modern physics using calculus. Re lativity. Wave-particle dual quantum me 


chanics. The hydrogen atom, Pauli principle. Quantum statisti 


Quantum theory of the condensed state, superconductivity 
Applic itions to astro] hvsics and nucleosynthesis. General rela 


logical applications, the big bang theory of the Universe. Prerequisite: Phys 22; 
corequisite Math 33 (Fall) 
Biophysics: Physics in the Life Sciences (3) Parke 


Physical principles applied to biological svstems, medicine, and instrumenta 

tion in medicine and biology. Applications include biological transducers mol 
cular biophysi bioenergetics, radiation biology, ordering theory, and neural 

networks. Prerequisite: Phys 1 and 2 or equivalent 

Intermediate Laboratory I: Techniques and Methods (3) Feldman, Strauch 
xperiments in electromagnetisn las il and quantum mechanics, atomi 
ind nuclear physics with empl ѕ on experimental methods, Laboratory fet 

$55 Fall 

Intermediate Laboratory II: Instrumentation (3 Feldman, Strauch 
lementarv electric and electronic analog and digita rcuits. Topic include 


assive and active components in DC and AC circuits and operational amplifiers, 


witl phasis on measurement technique ;. Laboratory fee, $55 (Spring) 
Mechanics (3 Harper, Parke, Reeves 
Mechanics of mass points ind rigid bodies. Newton's laws, conservation laws 
uler's equation nertia tensor, small vibrations, and elements of Lagrange's 
and Hamilton's equations 

Physical and Quantum Optics (4) Peverley 
Lecture ! hours), laboratory (3 hours) Wave motion, electromagnetic aspects 
of light, dispersion of ight in media, geometrical opti polarization and opti 
cal properties of crystals, interference fraction, lasers, holography. Math- 


ematical tools, including Fourier methods, developed as needed. The quantum 


1 scription of light complement the classical description [ oratory fee, $55 
Thermodynamics (3) Skelton 
Principles, statistical foundations, and application of equilibrium thermo 
dynamics, reversible processes, thermodynamic potentials, stability and phase 
changes 

Electromagnetic Theory I (3 Peverley 
Electrostatics and magnetostatics, electric and magnetic fields in matter, scala! 
ind vector potentials, electromagnetic induction. Maxwell's equations rhe 
nethods of vector and tens: ilculus are developed as needed, as are the 
method of images, Fourier series, and me computatior | methods Fall) 
Electromagnetic Theory П (3 Harper 
Conservation laws, electromagnetic waves, radiation, relativistic formulation of 


amics and potential fields Spring 


electrod 


Development of logical structure and experimental bases for modern juantum 


mechanic Simple examples worked out t larify the structure; primary 
emphasis on conceptual framework and its mathematic: ealizatior areful 
consideration of the laboratory results to w h the the response 


170 Solid-State Physics (3) Peverley, Reeves, Zeng, Balbach 


otructure of solid lattice d lattic defect eformatio1 ( Чопа 


electronic contribution t ecific heat пай ' ( elect tates 
in metals and semiconduct iagnetic propertic f $ | ег ductiv 


ity. Prerequisite 
Nuclear Physics (3 Berman, Briscoe 


) i 
Introduction to application of quantum physi the description of 1 ei and 
their interactions. Properties of nuclei, nuclea lels icle forces, and 
nuclear reactions are considered. Specil toy le the deuteron, n-p 
scattering, the optical model, the she 1 ( | | beta d А 
fission, and fusion. Prerequisite: Pl 167 or pern of tructo 


181 Computational Physics (3 Reeves, Dhu laberzettl, Eskandarian 


l'opics include cel tial mechani haotic syste! fl ї dynan 3, and other 
such complex systems that re yuire mputatio ipproach. Prerequisite 
three semesters of undergraduate calculus and a mpliete sequence I calculus 
based physics; working knowledge of C or FORTR boratory fee, $55 
195 Undergraduate Research (3 Staff 
Research on problems approved by the faculty. Mav be repeated once for credit 
Laboratory fee, $55 
POLITICAL COMMUNICATION 
See Media and Public Affairs. 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 
l niversity Professor I.N. Rosenau 
› 
Professors В Reich, J.M. Logsdon, H.R. Nau, M.A. I 3. Manhe C. McClintock 
Р. Reddaway, L. Sigelman M.J. Sodaro, S.L. We I. Hard D. Shambaugh 


CJ Deering (Chair), H.B. Feigenbaum, N.J. Brown \\ 
Associate Professors J.H. Lebovic, R.P. Stoker A. Bowie, S.K. Sell, M. Finnemore, I 
Maltzman, J. Goldgeier, D.D. Avant, B. Dickson, P. Wahlbeck, L. Zeng, M.M. Mt hizuki, 
S.J. Balla, S. Binder, S. Wiley, 1 Creppell 
Assistant Professors J.M. Smith, D. Da 
A.E. Searight, E. Voeten, E.A. Posner 


Kaye, P. Brewer, E.Z. Csergo, W.J. Winstead, 


A. Schwartzbe 


Ва helor of irts with a major in political scit t The follow $., 
be fulfilled 


l. The general requirements stated under ( 


1 | € e of Art is el es 
2. Prerequisite: PSc 1, 2, and 3 (or the « juival urs n the soc степсез, 
other than political se ence, to includ hours of ry or 61 1 f Twelve 
Credit hours of introductory loreigr ul st e sl вуг 
3. Required cours s in the maj t he 1 100-level | | sclence courses 
Including а distribution requirement that consists of 3 credit hours from « of the 
following groups Group A (comparative politics)—PSc 130, 131, 167, 170, 173, 177. 179 
180, 18 183; Group B (American government and politic PSc 111, 112, 113, 114, 115 
116, 117, 118, 119, 120, 121, 122, 124, 128 129; Group C (international politics, law, and 
?rBanizations)—PSc 139. 140 146, 149, 161, 168, 175, 176, 178, 180, 182, 184; 
Group D (methodology PS, Group | ilit th hi PSc 105, 106. 107 
108, 110 ‚ TOUR 
Every major must complete i proseminar (which counts toward the 30-hour requirement) 
In the junior or senior Vear A maximum of tw« f these n [ ided ] tudent's 
Program; such courses do not satisfy th« ient list t + emeni 
A 200 level course may be substituted fi í 086 t wit tten 
Permission of the instructor and the undergraduate coordi 
Bachelor of Arts wit] a major in political science (public policy focus)—Requirements 
E же as for the В.А, with a major in political scien with the require d 30 credit 
f 100 


-level courses in political science distributed as follows: PSc 104: 9 credit 


167 Principles of Quantum Physics (3) Briscoe, Peverley, Lee 


230 POLITICAL SCIENC 


hours in policy-oriented courses to be selected from Р5‹ 112, 117, 122, 124, 146; one pol 
icy-oriented proseminar; 3 additional credit hours from each of Groups A, B, C, and I 
and 3 credit hours in a political science elective at the 100 level 


No more than 3 hours of service-learning or internship courses may be credited toward 
ses do not satisfy the distribution requirement 


the major; these cou 


Five-Year Bachelor of Arts with a major in political scienct and Master of Arts in the 
field of politica Students interested in this joint degree program should consult 
the undergraduate ram advisor as soon as possible in order to select courses appro 
priately. The joint degree program is available to students who qualify for Special Honors 

Five-Year Bachelor of Arts with a major in political science publi policy focus) and 


Master of Public Policv—Students interested in the joint degree program should consult 
the undergraduate program advisor in the Political Science Department by the beginning 


of the junior year 


Special Honors—Students may apply for graduation with Speci il Honors. To qualify 
a student must fulfill the general requirements stated under University Regulations, hav« 
a GPA in the major of 3.5 or higher, and take PSc 192 in the semester prec eding the final 
semester of studv. Those with a GPA in the major of 3.8 and higher will then be recom 
mended for opet ial Honors. Those with a GPA in the major between 3.5 and 3.7 must 
complete an independent геѕеаг‹ h project in PSc 192 that has been approved as meriting 
Special Honors by three members of the Political Science facultv. (Note that PSc 101 or 
104 is prerequisite to PSc 192 Application for Spec ial Honors must be in writing and r 
ceived by the undergraduate « oordinator by the third week of the semester prec eding the 


е 


final semester of study 


Minor in political science—Required: PSc 1, 2, and 3 (or the equivalent) plus 12 credit 
I 1 1 I 
science courses, including a distribution requirement of one 


hours of 100-level politica 
course each from Groups D and E. A minimum of 9 credit hours of other social science 


courses 1S ilso required 
With permission, a limited number of graduate courses in the department may be taken 
for credit toward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for course 


listings 


Departmental prerequisite: PSc 1 is prerequisite to Group A courses (comparative pol- 
itics), PSc 2 is prerequisite to Group B courses (American government and politics), and 
PSc 3 is prerequisite to Group C courses (international politics, law, and organizations] 
Courses ar 


e defined by their group under item 3, above. Elliott School students substi 
tute IAff 5 for PSc 3 as a prerequisite to Group C courses. Qualified juniors and seniors 
| 1 I | 


who аге not political science majors and who wish to take 100-level PSc courses with- 
out having the appropriate prerequisites may do so only with the written permission ol 


the instructor 


1 Introduction to Comparative Politics (3) Sodaro, Bowie 
Concepts and principles of comparative analysis, with an examination of 
politics and government in selected countries Fall and spring 

2 Introduction to American Sigelman, Maltzman, Czergo 
Politics and Government (3 
structure, powers and processe s of the American politic al system and the impact 
on public policy (Fall and spring) 

3 Introduction to International Politics (3) Goldgeier, Nau, Lebovit 


Analysis of world politics, focusing on the role of nation—states and inter- 

national organizations and on selected foreign policy issues 
11-12 Introduction to Political Behavior (6—6 

Role of personal and social values in political behavior. Fall: Focus on problems 

in the American liberal tradition. Spring: A comparative perspective on demo- 

cratic and authoritarian governments in the 20th century. Admission by spec ial 


Staff 


selection process (Academic year) 

101 Scope and Methods Lebovic, Wahlbeck, Wiley, Voeten 
of Political Science (3) 
Nature of political inquiry, approaches to the study of politics and government, 
empirical methods of research. Laboratory fee, $20 (Fall and spring) 

104 Methods of Public Policy Analysis (3) Stoker, Balla 
Introductory overview of the concepts, issues, and techniques of systematit 


policy analysis and its role in the policy process (Fall and spring) 


1( 
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5-6 Major Issues of Western Political Thought (3—3 Creppell, Schwartzberg 
PSc 105: foundations of Western political thought— Plato to Aquinas. PSc 106 
history of political thought from the 16th through the late 19th centurv. as set 
orth in the works of representative thinkers 

107 20th-Century Political Thought (3 Creppell, Winstead 
Xecent Western political thought; analysis and critique of the legacies of 
modern political theories and ideologies Spring 

08 Marxism-Leninism (3) Statt 
ntensive study of theories and philosoph issumpti Í modern commu 
nism. Emphasis on Marx, Engels, and Len 1 tion of Bernstein 
хова Luxemburg, Lukacs, Trotsky, Stalin, Khrushchev, and Gorbachev 

10 American Political Thought (3 Staff 
'olitical thought in the U.S. from colonial times to the present a seen through 
major representative writings topring 

11 State and Urban Politics (3 Staff 
Comparative analysis of context, institutions, processes, and policies of state 

irban political system Fall 

12 State and Urban Policy Problems (3 Staff 
Selected issues in state and urbar policymakin with emphasis yn urban and 
metropolitan settings Sprin 


13 Judicial Politics (3 Wahlbeck 


An examination of judicial process and behavior. Emphasis on judicial selec 
tion, decision making, interaction with the political environment ind impact 
and implementation of decision 

15 U.S. Constitutional Law and Politics (3 Wahlbeck 
"5c 114: Separation of powers, federal-state relationshi n regula- 
tion. PSc 115: Political and civil rights Acaden ear 

116 The American Presidency (3 Maltzman 
xamination of the politics ot presidential selection, the authority of the con- 
emporary institution, the mechanisms and processes for formulatin publi« 
'olicy, and the influences of perso: ity on performance in offic: Fall and 
spring 

117 Public Administration and Bureaucratic Politics (3 Staff 


Jasic concepts in public admini 


ce of bureaucratic politics on 


'olicy formulation and implementation. Same as PAd 125 


118 Legislative Politics (3) | Deering, Mal Binder 
Гһеогу, structure, and process of the U.S. Congress, wit} emphasis on elections, 
arty organization, committees, and floor procedure n the context of execu- 
tive—legislative relations ind interest-<¢ 1р activities all and spring) 

119 U.S. Political Parties and Politics (3 Binder 


Role of parties as a linkage between mass preferences and governmen policies 


Organization, nominations, voting, and activities in islative and executive 
branches (Fall and spring) 

120 Public Opinion and Political Socialization (3) Brewer 
Sources of mass politica attitudes and behavior п d political саг paigning 
(Fall 

121 U.S, Political Participation (3 Staff 
Examination of the various forms of American politica participation in elec 
toral and governmental politics and their effects on the political process 


122 Science, Technology, and Politics (3 Logsdon, Rycroft 


Multiple impacts of scientific an inolo il developments on the political 
Systems. Discussion of public policies for support, use, and control of science 
and technology Fall and spring 

124 Issues in Domestic Public Policy (3) Stoker, Balla 
Examination of the decision-making process and the substance of x jus issues 
in domestic public policy in such areas as crime, economics, education. « nergv, 
the environment, poverty, and health Fall and spring 

128 Media, Politics, and Government (3) Staff 


5ame as PCm 128 
129 Television and Politics (3) Brewer 


s and society, the 


Examination of the impact of television on American pol 


nature of coverage of political issues and « ampaigns, the dynamics of selecting 


and presenting news stories. Same as PCm/EMda 129 | ind spring 


ind Staff 


130 Comparative Politics of Western Europe (3) eigenbaun 
Comparative political inalvsis with primary focu the pri pal states of 
Western Europe (Fall and spring) 

131 Comparative Politics of Post-Communist States Wolchik 
Countries overed will її T ne combination o irt of the 
Soviet Union Fall and sprin 

139 International Political Economy (3 £ OSI 
An і the ti pect і ) ng ol 
ypment tant Itin i ) í í f te itiona 
reanization Fall and sprir 

10 Theories of International Politics jovic, ( í t 
Explo ition f alternative theoreti 1 11 
politics in its hist cal d contem] limen Fa d spri 
International Organizations | е, Voete 
Development and yperations of the United Nat геріот а 
functional internati al 'anizatiol I | 

144 The Politics of эа ча, al Law Smith 
[he political sources and consequenct f internationa in orm 

Fall and sprin 

146 U.S. Foreign Policy (3 Stafi 
Constitutional, political, and nterna \ T that d e form 
tion, execution, and substance of U.S. foreign poli Fall and sprin 

149 Military Force and Foreign Policy Avant 

yact of military consideration n ore n po ma yrobien in 
national securit ( trategi eapo uit egi curity 
problems (Fall and spring) 

161 European-Atlantic Relations Staff 
International politics of the North Atlant ea, the I pean | Market 
ind U.S.-European relation | 

37 Human Rights and Soviet Government Reddawav 
Humar hts theory, the various movements for hum relig ( 1, polit 
the ear 160s, and the 
t I et t irt 
Staff 
{ tate ) f the 
the torme!l 
D son 
Political institutions and processes ot Li "t І Га Јарап and 
Korea since World War II. Influe yf ligenous traditi { foreign 
yntacts Fal 
73 С абмі Politics of Southeast Asia Bowie 
Comparative vsis of Southeast Asian politi d ect I with princ pal 
focus on the capitalist ct intric f the reeior sprit 
5 International Relations of East Asia M uk au Harding 
Analvsis of the foreig es ої st d t t d the foreign 
policies of major pov 1 the regio Fa 
| The Arab- Israeli Conflict ( Reich 
Origins, evolution, and i фо г 4 Arab-Israeli conflict. (Sprin immer) 
7 Comparative Politics of the Middle East (3 Reich. Brown 
Politics of the eastern Arab stat« Turkey, Iran, and | Fal 
178 International Relations of the Middle 1 ;ast h, Brown 
Analys 5 1 the reg onal ind inte t I T I1 t vud at 
(Spring 

179 Israeli Politics and Foreign Policy (3) Reich 
Examination of the institutior f nd 
foreign policy Fall 
1 Comparative Politics of Middle and Southern Africa Stafi 
Comparative analysis of political systems in selected countries of non fediter 


ranean Africa (Fall) 


African International Politics 


ith t t 1 A Kect t led prerec te: PSc 181 SD 10 
Comparative Politics of Latin America (3 Mc ntock 
i tut -—T ted ) І иһ Ame 1, { 
4 International Relations of Latin America McClintock 
187 Internship t Staff 
иа I he thre | te í ( exec 
cal 
I u 
90 Selected Topics Staff 


191 Independent Study t Staff 


12 Proseminar Staff 


PSYCHOLOGY 
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tems (Psyc 198): and 4 idditi 100 ses. ] )6 st i be tak uring 
"n 1 | O-leve ‹ € sy ould De Кє auring 
le se 
© Senior vear Ma vho plan to take P 191 07 8 st tak 4 { re 
requisite 
Special у | 7 
fill the gene ` ; ; 
ral requirements € ( | ition 
0 the Psy.) 
y C10] Lt tment fo the " [1 S st Y 
honor " : à р E 
> Seminar (Psyc 19 00-1‹ | ete lependent study 
Project (Psy, 191 Ў | { i ina 
for , : TTE 
т graduatio: with Sne І 
Five ' 
to th LM Bachelor of Arts/Master of Arts in the field of irt thera i program leading 
he "A 1 М 
" A. with a major in fine irts or psvchologv and the M.A the field of art therapw 
The first t} : $ 
‘ree years of the program consist of undergraduate course work. A cation for 


admission to the M эзле «нире 
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the third vear; for admission to the graduate portion of the program, acceptance be 
obtained prior to the start of the fourth year of the program. If acceptance to \ 
program in art therapy is not desired or not obtained, the requirements for the B A. degre 


{ 
lereraduate field chosen may be fulfilled by the successful completion of 
into the M.A, program 
ji 


in the un 
appropriate courses during the fourth year of study. If acceptance 
in art therapy is obtained, the B.A. will be awarded alter the suci essful completion 
the fourth vear of the program. Study during the summer following the award of t 
icademic vear would normally complete the M.A 


bachelor's degree and the following 
degree requirements. The four art therapy courses taken while an undergraduate count to 
ward satisfaction of M.A. degree requirements 

The fol ments must be fulfilled 


1. Students must 
Arts and Sciences. (See the Graduate Programs Bulletin al 
2. The requirements for the B.A. in either fine arts or psychology and for the 
M.A. in art therapy must be met 
iat 


Minor in psvchology—18 credit hours are required including Psvc 1, 11, 12, 13, and i 
Students consider 


owing requir 
meet the general requirements stated under Ci lumbian Cí 


least two additional psychology courses other than Psyc 191 or 198 


ing graduate study in psychology are advised to take Psvc 105 or 106, a distribution of 
courses from the categories listed under the major above, Psvc 196, and an elen 
course in statistics 


With permission, à limited number of graduate courses in the department may be taken 
for credit toward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for course 


listings 


Departmental prerequisite: Psyc 1 is prerequisite to ill psychology courses 
1 General Psychology (3) Staff 
Fundamental principles underlying human behavior Fall and springs 

11 Abnormal Psychology (3) Rohrbeck, Zea, Woodruff, Frank, Le 
Causes. diagnosis, treatment, and theories of various types of maladjustments 
and mental disorders (Fall and spring) 

12 Social Psychology (3 Poppen, Moore 
Social foundations of behavior: cognition, motivation, role behavior, commu 
nication, small-group processes ind attitudes (Fall and spring) 

13 Developmental Рѕу‹ hologv (3) Ganiban and Staff 
Introduction to the study of human development; theory a esearch conce 
ing changes in physical, cognitive, ind social functioning and influences on the 
developing indiv dual (Fall and spring) 

101 Psychology Research Methods (3) Rohrbeck, Moore, Zucker 
Survev of research designs le.g., case studies, correlational designs, experi 
ments), methods [e.g., que stionnaires, observations ind measurement issues 
(e.g., reliability and validity). Prerequisite or corequisite: Stat 53 (Fall and 


spring 
104 Ecology and Mental Health (3) Sti 
Examination bv field research of the linkages between aspects of the physk al 
environment and mental health. Tutorials, conferences, and student field 
research projects (Fall 
105-6 Principles and Methods of Psychology (4—4 Dopkins, Philbeck 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). An experimental approach to under- 


standing behavior; individual and class experiments performed. Psyc 105 visual 
sensation and perception. Psyc 106: sensation and perception in all modalities 
Laboratory fee, $30 per semester (Academic year) 
108 Humanistic Psychology (3) Schell 
Critical examination of humanistic psychology. Emphasis on role o 
ness in human behavior. Philosophic foundations, existential phenomenolog- 


f conscious 


ical, and transpersonal psychology (Fall) 


110 Perception and Understanding in Children (3) Abravanel 


Concepts and research in the area of developmental psychology; : mphasis on 


the growth and development of thinking, perceiving, and symbol ictivity 
(Spring) 


112 Psychology of Adolescence (3) Ross-Kidder 
with 


(Fall 


Psychological characteristics and problems peculiar to adolescence 


emphasis on application of psychology to solution of such problems 


or spring) 


114 Adult Development and Aging (3 


Psychological aging and deve opment during the adult year vith an emphasis 
on theories Xf adult devel pment and researc! n change I mitive func 
oning and social adjustment in early, middle, ar te dulthood. Prerequi 
ite: Psyc 13 

118 Neuropsychology (3) Rothblat 
Analysis of ne iral prov Ivi behavior. B € nctions 

f the n о vstem, with « I V ( € ea and 
memory, motivation, and emotio1 | 

119 Group Dynamics (3) Offermann 
Relation hiy ol the indiv апа! t roups Hit tr tie I 1 1 Ө а! sys 
tems. Theory, research, and ay plications of group 1 organizational processes 
Fall and sprit 

121 Memory and Cognition | *hilbeck 
An examinat f the рвус} | processes under huma 1етогу al 
cognition. Topics cover theoretical and experimenta T n ving a range 

I cognitive function from attentio nd patti í t t earning and 
men Fall and spring) 

125 Cross-Cultural Psychology (3 Zea 
Introduction to the theory, method ind research of cultu psychology 
with emphasis on immigrants and etl noritit he ted States and on 
other cultures. Prerequisite: Psyc 12 or 1 SI 

:8 Health Psychology (3) Peter 
Current research in the аг I health psychology, with special attentior 
chological fact i to health and illness, psycl al interven 

lical patient | I ( рр line pre t 
health promotior Fall and spr 

129 Theories of Personality (3 Poppen 
»urvey of personality theories; emphasis on th« ip] tion to problems of 
ndividuals (Fall and ѕргіт 

131 Psychological Tests (3 Karp 
ourvey of psychological tests and their more cor ‹ ess, indus- 
try, government, law, medicine, and education. Mater fee, $25 I and 
spring 

132 Socialization in Childhood (3) Ganiban 
Examinatio1 ot pr mary methods by which the child shaped in terms ої so 
cial judgment and self-control; internalization of controls ssimilation of soci- 
etal values and parenting pro edures. Organized by focus on issues according 
to developmental level 

135 Freud and Modern Psychoanalysis (3 Staff 
Introduction to the work of Freud and his impact on modern | hoanalysis 
focusing on the meaning of drea unconscious function of conflict and 
defense, infantile sexuality and the Oedipus conflict, devel it of the ego, 


theory of anxiety and neuro ind the death instinct 
144 Industrial/Organizational Psyc hology (3 


Psychologi 


al concepts and methods applied to pri 
igement, employee motivatior d productivity, super 
organizational development Fall and spr 
150 Psychology of Sex Differences (3 
Relevant bi logical, psychological, and sociol 


males in the dev« lopment of sex differences; h 

Шу, differential socialization of sons and daughters 
Cultural evaluation of male and female roles. Survey 
theory Emphasis on empirical research and hypothes 
Theory and Practice of Women's Leadership (3) 
Same as WLP 151 

Psychology of Crime and Violence (3 

Examination of many psychological aspects of crimina 
riminals and of р5у‹ hological processes affecting beha 
Psychology of Attitudes and Public Opinion (3 


› 
Рву‹ hology ot opinion formation, measurement of opinion, socia leterminants 


156 


of attitudes psychological processes in propaganda, bases of receptivity to prop- 


aganda, psychological warfare 
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170 Clinical Psychology (3) Zea, Peterson 


An exploration of the 
Assessment, treatment, community арргоа‹ hes, ethics. Prerequisite 


history, functions, and problems of the clinical psy 


chologist 
Psyc 11, 131 
188 Attitudes Toward Death and Dying (3 Woodruff 


Exploration of the many different aspects, attitudes, and experiences assoi iated 


with the process of death and dying (Fall and spring) 


191 Independent Research (3) Staff 


Opportunity for work on individual library or experimental projects. Open to 
qualified students һу permission; arrangements must be made with the spon 
soring faculty member prior to registration A list of participating fat ulty 
s available from the Department. May 


members and their research specialties 
be repeated once for credit. Prerequisite Psyc 101 Fall and spring 
Abravanel 


a week in a loc al 


192 Field Experience (3 
Senior psychology majors will spend a minimum of six hours 
mental health, rehabilitation, school, or community setting Students registe 


ing for this course must have weekly blocks of time available in their class 


schedules (Fall and spring) 
193 Seminar in Industrial/Organizational 
Psychology (3) 
Selected specialized topics in the field of | 
ability and personality, decisions and risk behavior, organizational 


change, and leadership. May be repeated for ‹ redit. Prerequisite: Psyc 144 or 


Offermann, Vasilopoulos 


ychology and work behavior, such 
is human 
permission of instructor 


196 History and Systems of Psychology (3) 
Senior capstone course that int ludes a survey and integration of the major view 


Staff 


points and concepts of psy hology. Required of psychology majors (Fall 


and spring 

97 Honors Seminar (3) 
Selected topics in psychology that change each semester. Intended primarily for 
students in the Special Honors program in psyt hology. May be repeated once 


Staff 


for credit (Fall and spring) 
98 Current Research Issues (3) Staff 
Conducted as a seminar. Recent experiments in psychology, inc luding those 
rers of the class; emphasis on student participation. May be 


performed by те 
repeated once for credit. Prerequisite: Psyc 101 
99 Current Topics in Psychology (3 Stafi 
y. May be repeated for credit provided the topic differs 


Topic S vary 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
| 


Programs in public administration are offered at the graduate level by the School of 


Business and Public Management. The course listed here is open to undergraduates 


125 Managing Public Policy (3 Staff 
Contemporary concepts and issues in public administration and management 
Major trends and approaches to governmental administration in the 1 S. 

including the changing federal role, roles of the public sector in relation to the 

private sector and managing public agencies at all levels. Same as PSc 117 


(Fall and spring 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


Programs in public health are available at the graduate level in the School of Public 
Health and Health Services. The following courses are available to undergraduates in other 
schools and may be used toward a secondary field in public health and health services 


110 Introduction to Global Health and Socioeconomic Development (3) 
Basic concepts of development theory international health policy, demo- 
graphic trends, and health promotion; overview of how the intersection be- 
tween socioeconomic development and global health can be observed, 
measured, and used for the management of health programs 

111 Ecology, Health, and Social Development (3) 
Survev of the intersection between health and social development and env! 
ronmental trends. Topics on the micro level include household and community 
sanitation and the interaction between human populations and domestic ani- 


ind desertification. Prert te: P 


112 Health, Human Rights, and Displaced Persons (3 | 


U 


( ts ої hea t t t the inter i 
' | } ' { f 
1 Ul ! { п Ul 
inalysis is the role of i ternat I Id | 
placed popu | 
115 Global Delivery of Health Services 
Introduction t ealtl te | f health systems ad 
ministratio П ples from advanced, 
mudadale-1 OI ind I | 
160 Introduction to Environmental-Oc« upational Health Sciences (2 
Introduction to pr iples ol t it health ences, | 
ncludiir rint € Jat in 
180 Topics in Public Health (1 to 
Topic ani nced in t ( M e repeated redit 
provided the toy ffer | 
[| 
190 Introduction to Public Health and Health Services 
Introducti r spect if } f | t " ilth 
r n ntal 
191 Biological Basis of Public Health 
B el t ind 
ipplica | 
192 Introduction to Preventive Medicine | 
Introduct tł ‘ 1 1 і 
iut OI itecto í )D | 
nent, O \ v of the i method | 
193 Principles of Health Education and Health Promotion | 
in vario eti ndati the tng еа 
concepts to the рио! ul It i es tor deve I ht u 16 i 
tor specil popula 
194 Applications of Health Education and Health Promotion І 
Prepare tudents t t as ге 1 I th е ( € ot | 
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RELIGION 


tion with the departmental advisor. Re 1 101 is strongly recommended for all participat 


ing students 


} t } t 


With permission, a limit d number of graduate courses in the department may be taken 
for credit toward an undergraduate degree. See the Gra luate Programs Bulletin for course 
listings 

1 Introduction to World Religions: West Staff 
Examination of the religions of the ancient fediterranean and the major 
religions of the West. Religious foundations of Western ¢ ivilizations. The devel 
opment of Judaism, Christianity and Islam and their confrontations with set 
ularization and political uphe val in the modern world Fall and spring 

Introduction to World Religions: East (3) Staff 
Examination of the major religions of the East and comparison with religions in 


10 


101 


06 


107 


112 


hes to the cross-cultural study of religion. Hinduism Bud 


the West 
dhism, and t 

their historv and their encounter with modernity Fall and spring) 

Bible: Hebrew Scriptures (3 Duff 
The literature, history, and religious thought represe nted by the Hebrew Scrip 


; of Tibet, China, and Japan аг‹ studied with respect to 


tures (Old Testament). Continuities and contrasts between Israel and the ancient 
Near East are considered through study o1 the world view, oral and literary 


and chief figures and movements of the biblical 


tradition, main religious ide 
literature (Fall and spring 

Bible: New Testament (3) Duff 
Literature and history of earliest ¢ hristianity in the setting ot the religious 


movements of the Greco-Roman world and developments w ithin Judaism. The 


meanine of the earliest Christian proclamation about the significance of the life 
teaching, and death of Jesus of Nazareth becomes the basis for tracing the 
formation and expansion of the Christian movement (Fall and spring) 

Theories in the Study of Religion (3) Yeide 


Seminar taught jointly by the faculty of the Department ot Religion. Analvsis ol 
different wavs in which religious phenomena can be approached. R« adings and 
discussion of some of the epoch-making books in the development ої the study 


of religion (Fall) 

Biblical Issues (3 Duff 
Critical examination of a selected biblical topic or text 

Jesus (3) Duff 
Cor ehensive study of the life and teachings of Jesus with critical attention to 
sources. Quest for the historical Jesus 

Paul (3 Duff 


Backgrounds of early Christianity, first-century religious and social condi- 


tions affecting the spread of ( hristianity, the life and journeys of Paul, Paul's 


presentation of the Christian 1 ith 


Judaism (3) 
A survev of Jewish thought and practice from the biblical to the modern pé riod; 


Eisen 


introduction to the Hebrew Bible, rabbinic Judaism, Jewish philosophy and 
mvsticism, Judaism in the modern period; an examination of the « entral rituals 
in Judaism, including Sabbath, dietary laws, and major festivals Fall) 
Rabbinic Thought and Literature (3] Eisen 
An examination of the thought and literature of rabbinic Judaism in its forma 
tive period, 100—500 CE, through a clos reading of primary texts in translation; 
the development of early rabbinic law and theology is explored in the Mishnah, 
Talmud, and Midrash 

Myth, Epic, and Novel (3) Hiltebeitel 
Religious themes and images of the hero and their cultural significance in liter- 
ature: e.g., Indo-European, Biblical, Babylonian narrative traditions; Greek ерї 
and drama; Dante, Milton, Dostoevsky, Kafka, Hesse, Faulkner, Beckett 
Jewish Mysticism (3) 

A historical treatment of the major forms of Jewish mysticism: the ecstatií 
schools of Merkavah mysticism, medieval German pietism, and Abraham 
Abulafia; the theosophic mysticism of medieval French and Spanish Kabbalah, 


h 


Eisen 


Lurianic Kabbalah, and modern Hasidism; examination of major concepts, $04 
as God, man, Israel, Torah, and redemption, as understood by these sí hools. 


Second Temple/Hellenistic Judaism (3 Duff 


History of Judaism from the time of Ezra through the destruction of Jerusalem 
in 70 CE—canonization of the Pentateuch, Hellenism, Maccabean revolt, growth 
ol sectarian movements, Herod, ferment against Rome ir yntext of Eastern 
and Western political currents. Use of primary urces, especially the Bible 


Josephus, and noncanonical writings 


115 Jewish Philosophy in the Medieval Period (3 Eisen 
An exploration of Jewish philosophical thinking fr the close of the rabbinic 
period to the end of the Middle Ages through analysis of four major philoso- 
phers—Saadiah, Judah Halevi, Maimonides, and G« de l'opics include 
the nature of God, creation, divine providence, рт phecy, and the rationale for 


the biblical commandments 
116 Modern Jewish Thought (3 Eisen 


l'ransformation of community and beliefs among nning with catalyst 


of their political emancipation. Responses to beginnings of modernity among 
Jews in Europe, America, and Israe 
20 The Religions Wage Peace (3 Yeide 


Resources in various world rel 


personal and political settings 


and/or tolerated violence 
21 Ethics and the World Religions (3 Yeide 


Modern concepts of ethics and their relation to major world religions; religion 
as stimulus and barrier to moral change; modern moral issues and religious 
ethics 

22 Christian Ethics and Modern Society (3 Yeide 
Nature and principles of Christian life as devel ped by the Christian com 
nity problems of personal condu t; application to various social instituti 

123 Issues.in Jewish Ethics (3 
Exploration of current debates about major ethical issues among Ie wish thinkers 
in the Orthodox, Conservative, and Reform denominations: issues in bioethics 
feminism, attitudes towards non-Jews, social action, the ethic f 

134 The Holocaust in Theology and Literature (3 Eisen 
rheological and literary reactions of ] thinkers to the Holox 
sis on evaluating contemporary resp to the Holocaust ght of 
toward suffering in the classical Jewish tradition; readings include Facl 
Rubinstein, Wiesel, and Appelfeld 

143 Christianity in the Ancient World (3 Wallace 
Rise and development of Christianity in relation to the culture, phi 'sophy, 
mystery religions, and general religious life of the Сге orld to 
A.D. 500 

144 Medieval Faith and Symbolism (3 Wallace 
Christian life and thought in the Middle Ages: mystics. saints popes, and 
philosophers 

145 Religion in the Renaissance and Reformation (3 Wallace 
l'ransformation of the Western understanding of human identity ind destiny 


from the end of the Middle Ages to the Age of Reason 
146 Christianity in the Modern World (3) Wallace 
Changes in Christian life and thought since 1700, as seen in the у, !iterature, 
political life, and religious institutions 
155 Religion, Myth, and Magic (3) eu 
Same as Anth 155 
The Goddess in India and Beyond (3 Hiltebeitel 
l'he goddess traditions of Hinduism, with some attenti n to goddess traditions 
in the ancient Near East and the Mediterran« 
and popular expressions of Hindu goddess worship. ( 


issues of gender 


Indian Philosophy and Mysticism (3 Hiltebeitel 


inskriti Tantric 


ative studies and 


157 


Indian speculative and mystical traditions; late Vedas, Upanishads, Bh igavad 
. Gita, Buddhist, and Hindu soteriological systems 
158 Hinduism (3) Hiltebeitel 


Study of continuity and ‹ hange in Hinduism, with emphasis on historical devel- 


Opment and the consolidating features of th 
between classic al and popular living forms 


religion. Attention to relations 


ЕЕЕ 
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159 Mythologies of India Hiltebeitel 
in Г f Indiar Jod Vedi Purani |erot epics па holy en 
Hindu, Buddhist, Ja Tantric): ties with Indian art, caste, cult, cosm« ind 
160 Buddhism liltebeite | 
| ent, al ntemporal tatu Buddhist life and thought 
161 Islam Nası 
Ori nent 1а contemporary stat f Islamic life and the | 
| ‹ е Near | t 
163 Islamic Religion and Art (3) Na 
| tigati f maior forms of Islamic art, such as calligraphy, architecture, and 
à € Ouranic chanting, poeti | mu relation to the nciple 
\ elation. Same as AH 119 
164 Islamic Philosophy and Theology (3) \ 
Th І г schoo of Islamic philosoph ind tl ogv, considered ir ì 
orpholo | and historical manner. The relation between reve on an 
re ` 1 п OI ind divine and humar knowledge as wel 
: elatior ong ophy, and religion. The develo} t ol 
various schools of thought, from the classical period t the present 
165 Sufism (Islamic Mysticism) (3 Nası 
The foundation of Sufism in the Quranic revelation, it ibsequent develo; 
n І nificance within Islamic civilization. Doctrines and practices | 
f Sufis | of the Sufi orders; Sufi literatu particularly in Arabic and | 
Pe 1 | 1 \ f Sufism upo OCI ind | tie ind it tate and | 
le the ntemporary world, both Islamic and non-Islami | 
172 Religion in the United States (3) Wallace | 
Growth of religiou roups ind institutions in relation to American culture 
levelopment of religious thought, and analy f the contemporary religious 
'4 American Judaism (3 Staff | 
Re thought and institutions wit h n temporary Judaism 
Myt! ind rit | life of American Jews 1 I to Israel, d p 1 
ен )caust, Tan na ¢ init 
181 Women in Western Religion (3) Staff 
Histor the 11. and ethical investigation of the image and role of women 
I lal ( tiar pec ( leratio ft Biblic experience 
tions for religion e,u fm femal 1a ind 
M ' € Same WS 
190 Selected Topics Staff 
Critical examination of religious phenomena rendered timely by current evt its | 
or special т urce Topic announced in the ( May be 
repeated foi lit provided the topic differ | 
191 Senior Honors Thesis Stall 
Required of and open only to undergraduate hono indidates in religi 
Fall and spr 
ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 
| 
Professors 1. А I.I ibault. G. Ludl | 
Associate Prof С.Р. Huvé, Y. Captain, LR. Vergara (( Hamptor 
Assistant Prof E. Ecl ria, C. Britt, M. Ferrett Chang, M. Belenky 
Instructors A. Moron-Pastor, A. Serrano-Ripoll, J. Brant 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Frencl language and literature, Spanish language and 
literature, or Spani American literature The following ге quir its must be fulfillec 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College rts and Sciences 
2. Prerequisite courses—Fren/Span 1, 2, 3, 4, 9, 10, 30, or equivalent 
| Required for the majors Fren 53, 54, and 90; or Span 53, 54 ind 90; or Span 55 20, 
and 90; plus a minimum of 15 credit hours of 100-level courses, of which at least 9 hours 
must be in literature. In addition, a proseminar (Fren/Span 199-200] is required. The stu* 


dent is expected to demonstrate a knowledge of his or her field in breadth and depth by 


passing à ¢ omprehensive examination at the end of the senior vear 


Minor French or H j d: 9 credit ho ho 
sen from Frer г Span 30, 53, 54, 90 and Spar », 96; 12 additional I elected Irom 
imong Frenc? Spanish courses numbered 8 and above | t least t edit hours 
of 100-level 

Mino It | f Ital 9 
10, 30, 5 j4 ( 

Placement Examinations: A student ‹ te ed st ling and 
who wishes to continue in « ege th« 1 t ke a ice 
ment examination before t on. 1 it 

made to the ippre te í 
FRENCH 

Departmental prerequisite: Fren 4 or equ ent is prerequisit n French 
from Fren 9 and above 

| Basic French I (4 Staff 
First-semester Егет Pro M f i | position 
TAMT T Laboratory feg $50 
Basic French П (4 Staff 
»econd-semester Frencl | t | read 
ng. Prereq ite: Fren 1 ( S and 
ummnt 

! Intermediate French (3 Brant and Staff 
l'hird-semest« inguage study. Complete r \ \ ir. Emphasis оп 

bula t Р | | г equi 

ilent. Laboratorv fee, $50 S] 

! Language and Culture (3 Brant ar 
Fourth-semester lar lage tudy. Hist phy 1 liture 
with empl 1 on conversat і I t Prere te: Frer or equiv 
uent, Laboratory fee, $50 гац, spr ind I € 

) Contemporary Institutions Huvé and Staff 
Fifth-semester language study based on written and ] ] entat 1 соп 
te ^OTarv ociet institutior everyday It { t t event npnasis n oral 
presentation, stre 1 I ca t К P í 1. Laboratory 
lee, $50 Fall, ѕргіт ind sur 

10 Press, Communication, and Politics (3 Huvé and Staff 
oixth-semester language study utilizing daily and week ewspapers and mag- 

Zine Empha n writ k Spe tent t erna 
ional issue een from the pe ect fI | the I phone worl 
Prerequisite Fren 9. Laboratorv fee. $50 Е; spring id 

20 French Pronunciation (3 
The sound f Fre h. Or ead s, present $ tat Pe 
тот play Emp n phonetic nd dict th attent 
rhythm, and intonation. Prerequisite: Fren 10. Laboratory fee, $50 

‘0 General Readings in French Literature (3 Thibault 
Readings in prose, poetry, and Introduction to techniques of tex 
criticism; attention to linguistic and st t lifficulties in textual analysis 
Prerequisite: Fren 10 Fall and 5] 

19 French for Graduate Students (0 Staff 
For graduate st idents preparing for reading examinations. No academic credit 
l'uition is charged at the rate of 3 credit hours Fall, spring, and summer) 

3 History of French Literature from the Middle Ages Chang 
Through the 17th Centurv (3 
Lecture and discussion in French. Development of genre and movements 
Selected readings across these periods plus the reading of complete texts of 
epics, essays, novels, and plavs rerequisi Fr )Ü july nt (Fall) 


History of French Literature from the 18th Thibault 
Through the 20th Century (3 

Lecture and dis ussion in French. Philosophical and literary movements of the 
period plus the reading of com- 


plete texts of novels and drama. Prerequisite: Fren 30 or equivalent Spring) 


modern period. Selected readings across tl 


242 


199-200 Proseminar (3 


ROMANCE LANGUAC AND LIT ATURES 


l'hibault and Stafl 


90 Textual Analysis (3 
Methodology and vocabulary of literary criticism. Application of various prin 
ciples of textual analysis and criti al approaches to literature. Prerequisite Fren 
30 or equivalent opring) 

108 Advanced French Grammar and Style (3 Brant and Staff 
Composition, drills, dictations Translations into French. Study of vocabulary 
and syntax, with emphasis on stylistic devices. Prerequisite: Fren 10 (Fall) 

109 Contemporary France (3) Huvé and Staff 
Emphasis on advanced oral work. Discussion of French culture and civilization 
based on contemporary writings and video documents. Prerequisite: Fren 10 
Laboratory fee, $50 (Fall) 

110 Business and Commercial French (3) Huvé 
Structure and language of French economic institutions. Discussion ol legal, 
financial. and administrative documents. Oral and written reports Preparation 
for the certificate of the Paris Chamber of Commerce. Prerequisite Fren 10 
\opring) 

20 Studies in Medieval French Literature (3) Chang 
Readings and analysis of the major literary texts from the 11th through 15th cen 
turies. Chansons de geste, courtly literature, fabliaux, drama, lyric and didactic 
poetry 

121 French Literature of the Renaissance (3) Chang 


122 The Age of Classicism (3 


The development and maturation ol humanistic ideals in France during the 
16th century. Rabelais, Montaigne, and La Pléiade 

Ludlow 
Drama, philosophy, criticism, poetry, and fiction of the 17th century. Study 
of major social political, and religious movements: préciosite Baroque, 
Jansenism, rationalism 

The Age of Enlightenment (3) Ludlow 
Study of major novelists, dramatists, philosophes, and ideologues о! the 18th 
century. The influence of the works of Montesquieu, Voltaire Diderot, and 
Rousseau on European and American thought of the period 


124 19th-Century French Literature (3) Thibault, Belenky 


Study of the major literary movements of the 19th century from romanticism to 
symbolism. Emphasis on stylistic analysis of major poems, novels, and dramas 


125 Studies in 20th-Century French Literature (3) Thibault 


131 


132 French Classical Dramatic Tradition (3) 


-34 Special Topics in French Literature (3—3 


7 Independent Study (arr.) 


The major literary movements of the 20th century: avant-garde, surre alism, 
existentialism, nouveau roman, and nouveau théatre 

) French Poetry (3) Thibault 
An examination of the creation and evolution of poetic genres. Textu il analy 
sis of major French poets 
Narratives in French (3) 

Studv of the various traditions in the nove 


Ludlow 


1, from its medieval origins to the 


present 


Ludlow and Staff 


Study of major dramatic genre. Medieval forms, classic tragedy and ‹ отеу: 
Romantic drama and melodrama; fin de siècle; contemporary theatre 
3) Staff 


May be repeated for credit provided the topic differs 
Staff 
Admission by permission of department chair and instructor. May be repeated 


for credit 
3) Thibault and Stafi 


Conter- 


Required of all majors; preparation for the major field examination 
and 


ences, group discussion, practicum literature in relation to the other arts 
the social sciences. Fren 199: textual analysis, literary criticism, theory, а0‹ 
methods. Fren 200: the concepts of literary history and the history of French 
literature; periods, authors, genres, topics (Academic year 


ITALIAN 


1 Basic Italian I (4) Ferretti and Staf! 
First-semester Italian. Pronunciation, conversation, reading composition: 
grammar. Laboratory fee, $50 (Fall, spring, and summer) 


ee 


Basic Italian II (4) Ferretti and Staff 
Second-semester Italian. Emphasis on communi 


ng. Prerequisite: Ital 1 or equivalent. Laboratorv fee, $50 Fal 


ummer 


} Intermediate Italian (3 Ferretti and Staff 
l'hird-semester Italian. Complete review of grammar. 1 phasis on cabu | 
- ; 
lary acquisition, readin and comp t P t t t equivalent 
Laboratory fee, $50 Fa | 
! Language and Culture (3) Ferretti and Staff 
Fourth-semester li iage study. History, ge phy і ture of Italy, with 
emphasis on conversation and compositi Prerequisite: Ital 3 or equivalent | 
Laboratory fee, $50 Spri | 
9 Contemporary Institutions (3 Ferretti and Staff | i 
Fifth-semester language study based writt ind vide locumentation of con- 
temporary society, institutions, everyday life irrent events. Emphasis on oral ү 
presentation, stressing communicative sk Prerequisite: Ital 4. Laboratory | 
lee, $50 | t 
10 Press, Communication, and Politics (3 Ferretti and Staff | 
Sixth-semester Ter tud I I 1 week rs and 
magazine Emphasis on writin kil Spe attention t ind in li 
ternational issues as seen from the perspective of Italv. Prerequisite: Ital 9 
Laboratory fee, $50 
!0 General Readings in Italian Literature (3 Ferretti | 
Readings in prose, poetry d drama. Introduction to techniques of textual | i 
riticism; attention to linguist па stylistic diff ties in textual analysis 
Prerequisite: Ital 10 Fall f m 
3 History of Italian Literature from the Middle Ages Ferretti and Staff n 
Through the 17th Century (3 i 
Lecture and discussion in Italian. Development of enre and vements 
Selected readings across these periods plus readir I complete texts of epics, | 
essays, novels, and plays. Prerequisite: Ital 10 equivalent I 
4 History of Italian Literature from the 18th Ferretti | 
Through the 20th Century | 
Lecture and discussion in Italian. Philosophical and literary movements yf the | hi 
modern period. Selected readings across th« period plus the reading of com- i 
plete texts of novels and drama Prerequisite: Ital 10 or equivalent Spring) 

108 Advanced Italian Grammar and Style (3 Ferretti ] H 
Compositions, drills, dictations. Translations into Italian. Study of vocabulary } | 
and syntax with emphasis on stylistic devices isite: Ital 10 (Fall) | 

120 Studies in Medieval and Early Renaissance Literature (3 Ferretti | 
Works by Dante, Petrarca, and Boccaccio Emphasis on structure, rhetorica 1 
tures, and problems of narrativ« nization. Specific attention al | 


and ideological aspects of the м 


131 The Italian Novel (3) Ferretti and Staff | 


\ reading of the most important Italian novelists of the 19th and the 20th cen- | 

turies: Manzoni, Verga, Bassani. Calvino. Study of the ге itions of each work to | 

Its social and cultural context and the novel as í | 

197 Independent Study (art Staff 

Admission by permission of department chair and instructor. May be repeated | 

lor credit 
PORTUGUESE ! 

i 


| Basic Portuguese I (4) Staff 
First-s¢ mes 


f 

| 

grammar. Laboratory fee, $50 (Fall | 
2 Basic Portuguese II (4 Stall | 
Second | 
! 


semester Portuguese. Emphasis on communication, composition, and 


valent. Laboratory fee, $50 Spring 


г equivi 


reading Prerequisite: Port 1 or prin 


Staff 


ir. Emphasis on vocab- 


! Intermediate Portuguese (3 
l'hird-sem« ster Portuguese. Ci 


ulary acquisition, reading, and ‹ omposition. Prerequisite 


rt 2 or equivalent 


Laboratory fee, $50 (Fall 
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4 Language and Culture (3 Staff 
Fourth-semester lan; е study. History, geography, and culture yf Portugal 
and Brazil. Emphasis on conversation an 1 composition. Prerequisite: Port З or 
equivalent Laboratory fee, $50 Spring) 

9 Contemporary Institutions (3 Staff 
Fifth-semester language study based on written and video documentation о] 
contemporary society, in utions, everyday life, current events. Empha п 
oral presentation, stre ommunicative skills. Prerequisite: Port 4. Labora 
tory fee, $50 

SPANISH 
Departmental prerequisite: Span 4 or equivalent is prerequisite to all courses in Span 
ish, from Span 9 and above 

1 Basic Spanish I (4) Echeverria and Staff 
First-semester Spanish. Pronunciation, conversation, ге iding, composition 
srammar. Laboratory fee, $50 Fall, spring, and summer) 

2 Basic Spanish П (4) Echeverria and Staff 
Second-semester Spanish. Emphasis on communication, composition nd 
reading. Prerequisite: Span 1 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $50 Fall 
spring, and summer! 

} Intermediate Spanish (3) Serrano-Ripoll and Stafi 
l'hird-semester Spanish. € omplete review of grammar. Empha cabul 
icquisition, reading, and composition Prerequisite: Sp ! or equiva Lab 
oratorv fee, $50 (Fall, spring, and summer 

1 Language and Culture (3 Serrano-Ripoll and Staff 
Fourth-semester language study. History, geography, and culture of opal viti 
emphasis on conversation and composition. Prerequisite: Span 3 or equivalent 
Laboratory fee, $50 (Fall, spring, and summer) 

9 Contemporary Institutions (3) Moron-Past« d Staff 
Fifth-semester language study based' on written and video documentation ol 
contemporary society, institutions, everyday life, current event: Emphasis on 
oral presentation, stressing communicative skills. Prerequisite: Span 4. Labora 
tory fee, $50 (Fall, spring, and summer) 

10 Press, Communication, and Politics (3 Moron-Pastor and Staff 
Sixth-semester language study utilizing daily and weekly newspapers and mag 
i Emphasis on writing skills. Special attention to national and interna 
tional issue 1 from the perspective of Spain and Spanish America. Pre 
requisite: Span 9 Laboratory fee, $50 Fall, sprin ind summer 

10 General Readings in Spanish Literature (3 Echeverria and Staff 
Readings in prose, poetry ind drama. Introduction to techniques of textual crit- 
icism: attention to linguistic and stylistic difficulties in textual analysis. Pre 
req te: Span 10 Fall and spring) 

49 Spanish for Graduate Students (0 Stafi 
For graduate students preparing for reading examinations. No academic cre lit 
Tuition is charged at the rate of 3 credit hours (Fal pring, and ummer) 

;3 History of Spanish Literature from the Middle Ages Ham] 1 Staff 
Through the Siglo de Oro (3 
Lecture and discussion in Spanish. Development of genre and mi ments 
Selected readings across tl riod plu the reading of omplete text t epic» 
essavs, novels, and drama requisite: Span 30 or equivalent 

j4 History of Spanish Literature from the 18th Hampton and Stafi 
Through the 20th Century (3 
Lecture and discussion in Spanish. Philosophical and literary movemen ; ol 
the modern period. Selected readings across the period plus the reading of com 
plete texts of novels and drama. Prerequisite: 5pan 30 or equivalent Spring 

55 History of Spanish-American Literature from the Captain and Staff 
Conquest Through Romanticism (3) 

Lecture and discussion in Spanish. A survey course that covers all genre ; and 
focuses on major trends and issues. Prerequisite: Span 30 or equivalent Fall) 

56 History of Spanish-American Literature from Captain and Stall 


Modernism to the Present (3) 


A survey course that covers all genres and focuses on major trends and issues 


Prerequisite 5pan 30 or equivalent (Spring 


122 


80 


90 


108 


109 


110 


120 


130 


140 


146 


Madrid Study Center: Language and Culture 


Offered through the Madrid P n. May 
Textual Analysis 

Methodolo nd cab rv of liter 

cipl M xtual anal 1 criti 


pa U or equivai 


Advanced Spanish Grammar and Style 


ind syntax, with emphasis on stylistic 


Contemporary Spain and Latin America 


Emphasis on advanced ora H 

tion, based on co tem] ul writir i je 

$50. Prerequisite: Span 10 Fa 

Business and Commercial Spanish 

Structure and il uage f Lati Amer 

Discussion of legal, financi ind adm trative dox 
reports. Prerequisite: Span Sprir 

Studies in Medieval Spanish Literature 

Reading la \ [ the t 

century. Attention paid t t ispect f Old Spa 


Studies in Golden Age Literature 


} ( ervantes’ Don Quijote and the Rise of the Novel 


Then vel 1 nre. i t ure І 1 W 


tructed and de tr te 


18th- and 19th-Century Spanish Literature 
Readings 1 major 180 ind 19th-century text 
realism, naturalisn 


Conte mporary Spanish Literature 


Prose poet indd \ the 201 ent ү. С 
novel after the Sj ish Civil W 

Poetry of Spain and Latin America 

Major classical and 1 t 

major Sp ish ork 

Кано о! the Hispanic World 

Empha 1 п the t 


Theatre and the Hispanic Experience 
Study of major dramatic traditio Spain and S 


the commedia 


Special l'opics in Spanish and "putem American Literature 


May be repeated f cre ] 
Latin American Women Writers 


Works of well-established women writer: ict Э 
Gabriel i Mistra ind Luisa Vak 1 
is Elena Poniato ela Elt \ 
Laura Esq ( \ scussed í ptot 
Modern Spanish-American Poetry 

Poetry ifter Modernism; the various metri 

of authors such as Agustir Mistral, Huidobro, V 
Neruda, Pa Cardenal, G í 

Spanish-Americ an Short Fiction | 

Analys з of short stories and short ni 

Fuentes, Cortázar, Zapata O \ 

bon American Pole ^mics 

Origin and development of writing 5] А 

the creation I national or nat і se. R 


voncerning the New World 


i 
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(cultural and economic), and the discourse for and against slave rhe focu 
on the 19th century and the essay 

148 New Narrative in Spanish America Captain, Vergara 
A study of experimental fiction in Spanish America, with a focus OF the lite 
ture of the mid-1960s through the 1970s, Precursors о ind successors to the 
new narrative 

149 Spanish-American Colonial Literature (3 Captain and Staff 
Foi on the literature written before independence, with an int ion int 
Spanish Medieval and Renaissanct literature 

150 Spanish-American Romanticism and Modernism (3) \ 
Kev writers and trends that characterize Romanticism апа Modernisn 
ngs include works from the period of the French ind Ameri Re lution 
Andrés. Sarmiento, Olmedo, Heredia, Dario, Marti, and Lugones 

180 Madrid Study Center: Advanced Language, Culture, and Literature (3 
Offered through the Madrid Program. Topics vary. May be repeated for cre lit 

stall 


197 Independent Study (arr.) 


Admission by permis ion of department chair and instructor. May be repeate | 
tor credit 

199-200 Proseminar (3-3 Staff 
Required of all majors; preparation tor the major field examination. Conter 


practicum; literature in relation to the other arts ind 
Span 199: textual inalvsis, literary criticism, theory, and 
| ry and the history of Spanish 


ences, group discus 
the social sciences 
history a 


methods. Span 200: the concepts of literary 


literature; periods, authors, genres, top Academic year) 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


This interdisciplinary course is offered under the joint auspi 
the School of Engineering and Applied Science 


1 Engineering Orientation (1) Tong, Heller 


Introduction to careers in engineering and computer 
resources, and computer skill development Emphasizes teamwork skills by 


sciences, University 


› them to several design projects Fall 


applyii 


SERVICE-LEARNING PROGRAM 


154 Independent Study (1 to Staff 


Fieldwork combined with academic study, involving 


field placements and 


program of study, under the supervision of an appro- 
contract with the agency, the faculty 


complementary academii 
priate faculty member Students must 
member, and the Service-Learning Program in Columbian College. G1 ided on 
a Pass/No Pass basis only. Admission by permission of CCAS. May be repeated 


to a maximum of 6 credit Fall and spring 


700 SERIES 


The 700 Series is made up of experiment il or special courses that are on the cutting edge 
of the academic endeavor. Often, courses in the 700 Series focus on inte rdis iplinary or very 
current issues in a field. Because 700 Series courses change each semester, students should 


consult the Schedule of Classes for offerings. Courses are listed with the participating 
ignated section of the S« hedule. 
751 


departments; course descriptions appear in a spe ially d 
Courses numbered 701 are in general studies, 721 courses are interdepartme ntal 
courses are interschool. and 770s and 780s are taught by University Professors and 
are listed in this Bulletin under the designation of University Professors. The program 15 
coordinated by the Assistant Vice President for Special Academic Programs 


SIGN LANGUAGE 


See Speech and Hearing Science. 


SLAVIC LANGUAG 


S AND LITERATURES 


See German and Slavic Languages and Literatures. 


SOCIOLOGY 


Committee on Criminal Justice EP. 
К. Weitzer (Chair), K.E. Newcomer, М.Е. Rowe, L. Sigelman, A.N 


F he fo ving rex ements must be fulfilled 
ler bia Г of Art ind Sciences 
1. The general requirements stated under ( ( : 
2. Prerequisite courst St 1 
== 1 "EL па f аан u 100 
i 4 | t! tor oc 10 ( 103 19 ind five add 7 
3. Required courses ір the major—S« 01, 102 04 
Б п en trom the 60 roup and one 
leve] oclology ‹ irses including at le t one « Irse I 1 I 
Course hosen from the 1705 er р 
Bachel f Arts with a n ) ri 1 t € W І 


fulfilled 


( Г 5 1 
DAA ; { rse se 
і "ursi lated ea I ) 
quer +, Е 1 d 167, PS¢ 
10 1 { 4 ) í о SE 
| Required ourses in the N ( ( 


losen from Soc 135, 167, 17% 


by the junio: 


В he f А n ements must be 
Dachelor of Arts with a maioi ma f ek Ww 1 
tulfilled 
biar Р { Arts and Sciences 
1 Гһе репе il requirement tated under Col ( í 
2 Prerequisit Irse Hoc 1 dá 
) Р T ( 14 
'. Required cours related аге Р} ; and one 1 
{ +} field of study, as approved 
11, 42, 120 15 credit } rs of 100-leve ) es e othe eid id 1 рр 
by the ; 
у * Major advisor з 
| 1 1 17 1 ; 5 1( 1 104 
4. Required courses n the major—HmsSr 152, 171 t 2 1 
{ Maste f Pul id 
а x vå > = h t this nbined degree 
ministrati, n—Interested students sl 1 contac heir adv 
Program ear] n their junior vear 
Эре 1 In addition to meeting the g« urements sta nae À 
t I \ I 1 
T Reg I i Cal | late Ic ап у I > 
point average in required ‹ rses in 
Justice or human services must maint un à 35.5 grade Р 1 aee 
the major, must be registered in Soc 195 or HmSr 193 by fall of their senior vea ind must 
“omplete а senior honors the 
\ | > 1 110 
Minor in socio \ minimum of 1 Í rse work 1 1 
j tr 100 ex ling 
ОГ 103 or 104, | ) hours of elective | 
Sot 192 and 19 
Min rin criminal otis A minimnr f 18 hours of urse work. її lir © 


136 and 145, plus 6 hours cl in fron 184; Ps i 1 


or 115 and PAd А 


тог in hi 


п Numan services А minimum of 18 ! 1! [ irse work I iding NmsSr 
né (6 hours), 176 182, 195, and ar tive (Soc 1 ‹ 
Mission if idvien: 

With permission ted number of graduate ‘ ' t 
Ог credi | с ' ' H i irs 
|; Credit toward an indergraduate degree. See the ( 
“Stings 
` 1 A " nad or or a minor in 
Note: \ student majoring in во‹ logy may 1 leclare a st \ I 
“minal justice nor vice ver 


Departmental prerequisite: Soc 1 is prerequisite to all 100-level sociology M 


SOCIOLOGY 


SOCIOLOGY 


1 Introduction to Sociology (3) Staff 
as a way of understanding 


A broad overview of the “sociological imagination 
social events and personal experience; sot iology's place among the social 
sciences: basic elements of sociological perspectives (Fall and spring 

2 Social Problems in American Society (3) Squires, Kubrin 
Introduction to critical social problems (e unemployment, poverty, crime 
discrimination) in the United States and how they are, and have histori ally 
been. researched and understood by the academic and поп-а‹ ademic worlds 


Concepts, theories па methods of sociological research; examination of the 
field of social problems generally emphasizing contemporary social problems 


} Introduction to Criminal Justice (3) Kubrin, Weitzer, Buntman 
An introduction to the study of riminal justice. The histori il devel pment of 
criminal justice and its evolution into modern legal system The impact ol 
different forms of criminal justice on society ind the individual Fall 

101 Social Research Methods (3) Kubrin, Friedman, Tuch 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Introduction to basic research methods 


search design, sampling, measurement ind 


in sociologv. Topics include 
analvsis of survey data via computer application (Fall) 

102 Techniques of Data Analysis (3) Kubrin, Friedman, Tuch 
Continuation of Soc 101. Examination of a range of topics in the statistical 
analvsis of sociological data, with a strong emphasis on computer applications 


Prerequisite: Soc 101 (Spring) 


103 Classical Sociological Theory (3) 
Development of sox ial thought from 1840 to 1940. Major emphasi: 


Marx. Durkheim, Simmel, Weber, Cooley, and Mead Fall 

104 Contemporary Sociological Theory (3) Kennelly, Eglitis 
А systematic study of the work of selected social theories of the post World War 
II era. Emphasis on Parsons, Merton Mills, Collins, Habermas, Giddens, Smith 
Homans, Blau, Blumer, Goffman, Berger, Garfinkel (Spring) 


111 Qualitative Research (3) Chambliss, Weitzet 
Examination of the logic of qualitative inquiry and techniques 


Kennelly, Eglitis 


on Comte 


of qualitative 
an 


data collection and analysis. Various research methods are ‹ overed, with 

emphasis on intensive interviewing, participant observation in field settings, 
and focus groups (Spring) 

112 Evaluation Research (3) 
Introduction to the evaluation of public programs designed to address the im- 


Cohen 


pact of social problem › on individuals, households, and larger collective groups 

Application of social science theory and research methods to the assessment of 
impact benefits and costs of such programs (Fall 

135 Youth and Delinquency (3) Chambliss, Kubrin, Tropea 
Analvsis of historical, economic, and social conditions affecting both diffi- 
culties in socializing youth é 
control (Spring) 

136 Criminology (3 Chambliss, Tropea, Weitzer 
Nature and distribution of crime as related to the development and opera- 

various social and legal institutions. Analysis of the 


ind the evolution of the state's formal systems о! 


tion of criminal law апа 
historical, social, legal, and cultural conditions affecting the nature of crime, 
criminality, and the development of state responses made to it (Spring) 


145 Introduction to Criminal Law (3) Chambliss, Tropea, Buntman 


Introduction to the sources and fundamental principles of « riminal law anc 


procedure using major sociologic al perspectives as interpretive tools 
(Spring) 
Sociology of Complex Organizations (3) 


Review of sociological approaches to the study of complex organizations: 
in both 


Selected and comparative emphasis on bureaucratic organization i 


Í ropea 


16 


government and private sectors (Spring) 
162 Sociology of the Family (3) 


An examination of the stages of family life: birth, childhood, premarital rela 
Spec ial 


(Fall) 


Tropeé 


Staff 


tionships, marriage and sex roles in marriage, retirement and old age 


emphasis on development and maintenance of interpersonal relations 
163 Sociology of Education (3) 

Analysis of educational systems from historical-comparative institutional, anc 

micro-sociological perspectives. Emphasis on educational systems in relation 


to the religious, cultural, economic, and political forces shaping their 


ne character; 
the role of formal education in modern society Sprin 
165 Sociology of Religion (3 Yeide 
Analysis of the relation hips between religion and society Горїсз include the 
contribution of religi te І | ind ( nequal 
ity; the nature of religii experience; re 1 | the basis of reli- 
ous communitie opri 


166 ( omparative Family Svstems 


An examination of the пе! t far patterns that have existed present 
exist around the world. The course exar t v and why family pattern агу 
ind how economic development, revolution 1 othe I f itfect 
family life 5prir 

167 Sociologv of Law (3 Chambliss, Tropea, Buntman 
Law as a social phenomenon and agencv of s nt opecial empha is 
placed o { ft 1 | t e le I law 
(Fall) 


168 Economic Sociology (3 Гү 


ореа 

Sociological approach to the study of mi ind macroeconomic behavic 
Historical and ymparative ana € і í ( te I iciology 
and other social ences. Critical review of economic p CV in dev )ping 
post-communist and advanced market i!CIeties SI 

169 Urban Sociology (3 Friedman, Squires 
Analysis of the city from a iological perspective. Topi include a focus o 
the social change and inequality associated with irban growth, neighborhood 
change, and suburb tion; reside g e issue whether com 
munity exists in cities; urban poverty and melessness. Prerequisite: Soc 1 

170 Class and Inequality (3 Friedman, Tuch, Penney 
Analysis of distribution of resour e participation 
education, and social mobilitv. Internationa parisons sis of public 
policies that affect these distributions I 


Social Movements (3 P 


General survey of the various forms of ective behavior (fads, panics, riots 
оста: movements, eti ind à more detailed study of the gene: levelopment 
and decay of social movements and social rev lutions Spring 

175 Sociology of Sex and Gender Kennelly, Eglitis 
The roles of women and m« fron ( tructi Ds 
perspectives. Analvsis of gen nequalit і the 
workforce, the media politics law, religi nd ed it 


n 


3 Deviance and Control lropea, Weitzer, Kubrin 


Examination of deviant bel d it tr | I t tical per 
pectives, changing socie oncept f di f int 1 idé 
lity, and the dynamics of control agencies 1 

179 Race and Minority Relations (3 Tuch 
Analysis of relationships between dominant and n rity groups in society 
nature and range of problems; analysis of the phenomenon of nr í 


Spring) 


181 Special Topics in Sociology 


Analysis and examination of various processes in society of 


tance to the field Ot sociology 


y E Socia ni S 111Zà n, $ 11 ( 


l'opic changes each semester; may be repe ited once for credit I 


ing 
184 Violence and the Family (3 
Comparative approach to power and violence in family svstems. Analv 
devaluation of family relations. ( 
Fal 
Special Topics in Criminal Justice (3 tati 
Analysis and examination of varioi processes and problems of general impor 


responses made to it 


189 


tance to the field of criminal justice. Topic changes each semester; mav be 


repeated once for credit I 


Ш and spring 
[ g 
92 R; " ^ l 
192 Fieldwork in Criminal Justice (9 Chambliss, Weitzer 
Development ot experience-based perspective on criminal justice throu th field 
plac ement in criminal justice agencies. Restricted to criminal istice majors 


hearing graduation: field placement required before registration. Weekly semi- 
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nar meetings, presentations, journa and a paper are | 


136 ог 145 Fall and spring 

195 Research (1 to 3 taff | 
Independent study and pecial projects Open only to selected undergrad ate | 
students with promising at idemic records. Prerequisite: students mu t sul 


a written proposal ої thei! plan of tudy for the approval of the statt member o 
h. May be rept ited fOr í 


the department who will be directing the resear 


iximum of 6 credit (Fall, spring, and summer 


197 Fieldwork in Sociology (6) 


Open to jun rs and seniors majoring in sociolo Students spend at least 10 | 
hour 1 week in an ipproved community agency or or lization in metropo { 
tan Washington. Field placement in соп iltation with a facult emb € І 
quired before registration Weekly seminar meetil reports, à journé ind a 
written paper are required (Fall and sprin 
HUMAN SERVICES 

133 Supervised Experience in Human Services (3 to 6) Nashman | 
Fieldwork, internship and instructional practice. Admission by per on ol 
instructor Fall and spring) | 

152 Issues in Human Services (1 to 6 Nashman 
An inquiry into the values and methods of practitioners in the hela f humai | 
services. linking academic study and field experience. A in on by perm | 
sion of instructor (Fall and spring) | 

171 Introduction to Human Development I (3 Staff | 

Lectures and fieldwork All aspects of development throug! idolescence; child | 
study techniques Two to three hours weekly field experience in appropriate | 
setting (Fall) | 

172 Introduction to Human Development II (3) Saunders | 
Adult development from young adulthood to old a e. Domir psvchological | 
social, and physical competencies; motivation il changes: coping style il | 
idaptive behavior Three hours weekly field experience in appropri ite agency 
setting (Spring 

176 Program Planning and Development for Service Agencies (3 Cohen 
Examination of program planning and development activities essen! il to | 
human service agencies. Through case studies and on-site field experiences: | 
students examine and analyze à \ riety of processe s in which agency needs are | 
assessed and programs planned Prerequisite: Status as a human services major | 
or minor or permission ої the instr ictor (Fall | 

177 Human Services and Community: Konwerski 
Empowerment for Soc ial Change (3) | 
rhe community as a laboratory for the study of contemporary issues in philan- 
thre med toward social change. Through readings, observations ind group 
i rnships, students participate in various aspects Xf community service 
Fall | 

182 Organization and Administration in the Human Services (3 Cohen | 
Introduction t organizational theory ind program idministration in jon-school | 
agencies, staff recruitment and development, fiscal operations, pers nnel and pro | 
ram supervision, facilities and maintenance of eff tive community relation | 
Prerequisite: Status as a human services major or minor or permissior of the in | 
structor (Spring 

193 Research and Independent Study (arr Nashman 
Individual research under guidance of a staff member Academic year) 

195 Seminar in Human Services: Current Issues (3) Konwersk 
Analvsis of selected issues in human services. Each student ts an I 
vestigation of an identified problem in human service: ind ‹ за skill | 
assessment project. Admi on by permission of instructor (Spring | 

198 Topics in Human Services (1 to 3 -— Nashma? —] 
l'opics to be announced in the Schedule of Classes Mav be repeated for credi! | 


SONOGRAPHY 
» | 


scribe? 


l'he Bachelor of Science in Health Sciences with a major in sonograph 
briefly under the School of Medicine and Health Sciences in this Bulk | 
formation is available from the School of Medicine and Health Sciences 


tin. Complete in 


err PEL YT Ey 


SPANISH 


See Romance Languages and Literatures 


SPEECH AND HEARING SCIENCE 
essor C.W. Linebaugh 


| ` Dland-5tewart } 
Assistant Professi Martinez, N üt rd 
Assistant Profe Lei M.E. M іу 

Bach fA ч : require 
ments must be fulfilled | 

l. The ge eral require its state ler ( ‘ 2 t ocience | 

› Кеп ired course n related ‘ Anth 4 61: P 1 131 t valents], | 
Plus 12 ad onal credit h« f 100 € ( Slated areas as ap t 
Proved by the major ad 

3. Required « the n ) 104,10 9 0,13 

Minor i peec} edit | ] ( SpHr 71, 101, 
103, and at least 6 cre t ho 1 100 t ( elected п »pHr 102, 104 
108, 119 130, and 131 | 


lor credit t ird a nde id te ( i +} ( te ot { ourse | 
listing | 
Speech and hi ‚ therapy: See the Speech and He Cents | 
11 Voice and Diction (3 Richards and Staff | 
Development of naturalne ( ес!п‹ 1 ( tv i versation through 
the study of phonetic rate, v ime, pit iration for 
performance, Laboratory fee, $10 Fa | | sul ( 
| Foundations of Human Communication Moodv, Richards 
Ап introduction to the fundamental р ple f the t speech, hearing 
and language, language st ture І 1 1 I tive inter 
action. Practice in the ide tincation of spe [ {í ind nvert ispects ol 
communication behav r Fall and si | 
‚ Multicultural Issues in Human Communication Stewart, Martinez | 
Consideration of the influer ji ture і 1 е devel | 
opment and ust id on commun itive ter t experiment and ethno- | 
graphic methods for studying lar we and con inication in a multicultural 
SOL lety I il ind prin 
81-82 Sign Language and Deafness I-II Staff | 
opHr 81: De velopment of basic commu ation skills, with appropriate vocab 
шагу and grammatical struc es; emp! 5 my s SK SpHr 82 | 
Further levelopment of c ul t 1 les Hn t Sign Lar 
guage (ASL) above the basic level SpHr 81 is prere site to i 2 SpHr 
n е i 
81 and 82—fall and prir | 
101 i Rre, г | 
Hearing Science (3 Brewer 
х ‘ | 
Anatomy and physiology f the audit папіѕ sti 
р vch acoustic Гпеоги I hearir ind freque t 
Lab ratory fee. $20 | 


102 Neural Substrates of Speech, Hearing, and Language 


; 

| 

| | 

Neuroar ру as they relate t peech, hear ind lan | 


itomy and ne игор! 


Buage. Emphasis on sensory 
of language pr 
103 Speech Science (3 


Staff | 
Functions of the r piratory, larvnge 1 orof tructures in поп speech | 
production; phvsioloei: ii and acoustic phonetics. Laboratory fee, $20 Fall i 
104 Speech and Language Disorders (3 Williamson 
Survey of the nature and causes of development ind acquired disorders of | 
Speech and language Emphasis preventior 1 effective mmunication ! 
With persons having і speec! inguage ent t | 
108 Introduc tion to Audiology Brewer | 
Survey of ' Пеїа of audiology, ir iding the measurement of hearing, the 


nature and 


252 ГА [ 
rehabilitation of the hearu mpaired. Prerequisite SpHr 101. Laboratory fi 
520 (Sprin 
119 Analysis and Modification of Communic ation Disorders staff 
А586 f sp Р tener b t ) ind linguisti 
propt ti | ker int 10101111 ind credit í ati l і ind 
mox at f speech and language compreht on and expressi Prerequ 
і pHr 71 ог 104. Laboratory fee, $20 
130 Phonetics and Phonological Development M І 
Detailed study of En h phonet ind phonolo jrespeex oca tion and 
І tic t \ | le ment 
nte e pract n phonet ranscripti Labor ry tee ) Fall 
Language Acquisition and Development wart 
l'heorit f language ( t Г pment of langua ) throug! 
lol nce; emp! m developn I semant ntax гр! ind 
А ' 1 а ‹ pn і t fee ) 
196 Independent Study (1 to 6 Staff 
Independent research and special projects. Before stud ts are permitted to 
register for SpHr 196, they t submit à te í il of the p f study 
1 оша ippro f the statt membe n па ttl tudv and ol the 
departme ha 
STATISTICS 
I H.W. Lilliefors, J.L. Gastwirth, N.D. Singpurv .М. Lachin Ш, H.M 
Navak (( 
S. Bose, R. Modarrt Li, E. Bu 
4 rs ( itsuoka, K. Ghosh, S. Kundu, S. Bala 
Profe 1] Lectur F. Ponti, P. Dasgupta, P. Chandhok 
Associate Professorial Lecturer R.F. Teitel 
Ba ir of Scit tatistic The following requirement must be 
fulfilled 
1. The genera ju nts sta nder Columbian Colle f Arts and Science 
2. Prereqi yurst Math 31. 32. 33; Stat 91 or another first cou n statistical 
method 
|. Re ) u maji Math 124 tat 118, 119, 129 58. and one from 
130, 18 ) [ three а ed 100-1 ourse e of which, in special cir- 
cum ( ke 1 ег di t Го assure balanced pro ram {ерап- 
menta i [ ctv equir ( maior 
Students wł eek 5] H n statistics should check with the Department 
M I t hour f approved urs tł lepartment, including ал 
introduct tatisti ourse, Stat 118 or 1 ind or omputer-intensive course 
With permission, a limit: 1 number of graduate courses in the department may bt taken 
for credit toward indergraduate degree. See the Graduate Pro Bulletin for cours! 
listings 
Note: Stat 51, 53, 91, 104, 111 elated in th« biect matte nd credit 
for only ont t the X be а | i | cit ее. O trance tinal ерга 15 
prerequisite to all cour t 
51 Introduction to Business and Economic Statistics k and Stall 
Lecture (3 hour laborat 1 hour). Freque listribut jescripUY* 
measures, probabilit bability distributio: \ est tion, tests 9! 
h hese eor )I | € 1 I ippli tio to busine all 
and spring 
53 Introduction to Statistics in Social Science l'atsuoka, ( hosh 
Lecture he boratory (1 hour). Frequer listribut lescript" 
: probabilit plir eatimation. test £1 athe ' on ant 
orreiatit with applications ocial ( t | п 
91 Principles of Statistical Methods (3 ( hosh 
j Ітедиет listribu а eir haract« tic | cript" 
timation, tests of theses, re i ind elat primarily 


103 Sampling in Accounting (3 Р 


onti 
Special t һа on applic ions ol mpling tec jues and design to account 
ing proble Prerequisite: Stat 03, 91 eq ient Fal 
104 Statistics in Management, Administration, and Policv Studies Staff 
Lecture | п 1 il ) il MN I I | t 1 | y t i | tat tic u tech 
niques tor research proble Fe tuate students held ther than statis 
ti who have r pre ou ТИГ tragy Offered off ' 
105 Statistics in the Behavioral Sciences Ponti 
Lecture | laborat 1 hour). Ad ed study of stat technique 
est 1 ble \ f ecl que ( ira 
net hniq theory. ! juisite troductory statistics 
( rse al itisfact perfori í er tex t Fall and 


11 


Business and Economic Statistics I Gastwirth, Bura 
Descriptive statisti raphical method bilit pi listribut 


{ lat Е | | 
t orrelatio ind гє t 


112 Business and Economic Statistics II (3 ( twirth, Bura 


Conti atior t Stat 111, with emph ] ( ire 
imp le dex пить t Т the 
topi d in « no ( Di ] t t ] еп! 
wa na pring 
118 Regression Analysis (3 I l'atsuoka, Kundu 
Lecture (3 hou laborat у (1 he if ion 
partial correlatio esidual analy | \ 1 uci near 
it і diagn ethod t ( P" luctory 
tatist ourse Fall ar I 
119 Analysis of Variance (3 ioka 
Lecture (3 h I i огу (1 ju t f expe € 
а aly ol variance indo! г MOCK, fact f ind 
inaly of c« iriance. Ргеге ju te stat 11 S 
123 Introduction to Ec onometrics Staff 
Same as Econ 123 
127 Statistics for the Biological Sciences Staff 
Introduction t tatistical tec} ju re í med- 
ical a re té lence P pt 6 LI l I t ial 
P u 1 1 lal D t I ^ 
opring 
129 Introduction to Computing Bura, Modarres, Teitel 
Introducti n to element t computer pr ramm £ na I DIem-s vin ising 
Pascal. Hands-on experience will be a juired throug! npute amming 
project исп I me mple Statistical ip} I 1 rail ind spring 
130 Computer Programming (3 Stall 
Development of advanced computing ideas: re is, recursion, sets, pointe 
Variable ind dvnamis tor e. Int ] tion t lata st ture st ks тө! S 
inked lists, and binary search trees. Prerequisite: Stat 129 or equivalent 
Sprin 
8 Introduction to Mathematical Statistics (3 Bose, Mahmoud 
Stat 157: Basic concepts of probability theory id andor es 
independence, distribution the ind | Stat 158: Inf e 
Procedures, including estimation hypothe testir regres inalysis, and 
experimental design Prerequisite: Math 3: equivalent Acad veal 
173 Discrete Systems Simulation (3 Staff 
Same as | MSE 17 
181 


Applied Time Series Analysis W 
Autoreors j 


ve integrated moving average (ARIMA odelir nd forecasting 
f univariate time eries. Est t t spect ПО 
tests, and teste f periodiciti« н | SAS. Prerequi 
ite: Math 33. Stat 15 8 or 118 SI 


18 . ч 

> Intermediate Statistical Laboratory: M 

аңы al Computing Packages 
Pplication ( 


and k-sampl parametr 
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cepts in data preparation, тоаш 


Prerequisite: an introductory statistics course 


fication, analysis 


and interpretation ої re ul 


(Fall and spring) 


187 Introduction to Sampling (3) Dasgupta 
Problems of sampling and sample design. Prerequisite: Stat 91 or equiv lent 
(Fall) 

188 Nonparametric Statistic al Inference (3 Staff 
Statistical inference when the form of the underlyin distribution is not fully 
specified. Nonparametric prox edures for estimation and testing hypothese An 
introduction to robust procedures Prerequisite: Stat 91 or equivale 
(Spring, odd years) 

189-90 Mathematical Probability Mahmouc 
and Applications (3—3 
Probability theory, including combinato! analysis, conditional probability 


ind stoi 


arge numbers and central limit theore 


stochastic processes such as coin-tossing 


tic independence Random variables 
Application of concepts to ‹ lementary 
sequences 
t A Ite 


Markov chains. Prerequisite Math 32 or equiv 


years) 
195 Reading and Research (arı 


May be repeated once for ¢ redit. Admission by permission of dey 


(Fall and spring) 
197 Fundamentals of SAS Programming 


for Data Management (3) 
Fundamentals of the SAS system for data 


and report writing. Data modification; programm 


writing. Prerequisite: An introductory statistics course ind Stat 129 


(Spring) 

198 Special Topics (3 
Topic to be announced in the Schedule 
provided the content differs 


STRATEGIC MANAGEMENT AND PUBLIC POLICY 


Professors H.J. Davis, W Н. Becker, D.]. Lenn 
Associate Professors J.B. Thurman (Chair), J Cook, E.] 


L. Burke 


Assistant Professors D.R. Kane, R.A. Carruth, J. Griffin 


urer W.N. LaForge 


Professorial Le 


See the School of Business and Public Management for programs ol 


the degree of Bachelor of Business Administration 


51 Introduction to Business (3) 
Structure, activi 


individual and society; careers in business 


(Fall) 


and problems of business 


n 


B 


Г 


Prere 


and their distri 


меп 


nagement, statistical analy 


slander, J.H. Be 


S. Teng, J.W 


interprise; its Cor 


104 Business Law: Regulatory Environment of Business (3 


Same as Accy 153 


105 Business Law: Contract, Torts, and Property (3 


Same as Accy 151 

106 Business Law: Enterprise Organization (3) 
Same as Accy 152 

190 Special Topics (3 
Experimental offering 

199 Independent Study (ar: 


Assigned topics. Admission by prior permission of advisor 


once for credit (Fall and spring 


THEATRE AND DANCE 


new course topics and teaching methods 


braní 


quisite: Sophomore 


butions; laws of 
hing processes 
rnate academic 
'partment chair 


Modarres, Teitel 


»: file handling; and macro 


Geranios 


study leading (0 


Stafi 
tribution to the 
tanding 

Staff 
Staff 
Stall 


Stall 


stafi 


May be repeated 


Professors M.R. Withers, A.G. Wade, L.B. Jacobson (Chair), N.C. Garnet 
Associate Professors W.A. Pucilowsky, C.F. Gudenius, I 


Assistant Professors B.W. Sabelli, M.A. Buckley, F. Minwalla, D. Burg 


J. O'Brien 


088 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in theatre—Th« following requirements must be fulfilled 
1. The general requirements stated under Ci lumbian College of and Sciences 
*. Required courses in related areas—9 credit hours dramatic literature and play 


Writing at the 100 level 


j Required courses in the major I'rDa 14, 124 0, 139 lit 145—46, 147: 6 
credit hours in design technical theatre courses; 12 idditional credit hours in 100-level 
theatre and dance courses 

Bachelor of Arts with a major in dance—The followin equirements must be fulfilled 

1. The eneral requirements stated under Columbian ( lege of Arts and Scit € 

*- Required courses in the major: 13 credit hours of irses in technique; 17 hours of 
courses in creative process/ performance ) hour I productio lesign; 6 hours of elec 
lives. The department maintains a list t courses that fulfill these requirements 

Bachelor of Arts with a ma in dramatic literature Che De ent of Theatre 
Dance and the Department of English offer an inte it tera 
ture. See Dramatic Literature 

Minor in Theatre 18 credit hours of theatre « urse nch I irDa 1 it 

Minor in Dance 18 credit hours of dance ‹ rse nclu than 9 hours 
from TrDa 49 through j9 and 160 throug} j, plus 3 h fr Da 181 )2—83, 185 
186, and 191 

Special Honors—In addition to meeting the general requir ients stated under | € 
Шу Regulations candidates for graduation with Spe i I heatre or Dance must 
have ! grade-point average of 3.4 in the major and I ete Va 199 t le of A 
Chey t consult with à laculty advisor at the b« ПІ 1 I the first semester I the st 
Mor year to determine eligibility, area of studv. and the f the research or creative 
project 

With permission a limited number of t ‹ tł partment е take 
tor credit toward in undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for « St 
listings 

Note: Course: below the 100 level are prin 

11 Theatre Production (3) Sabelli 
Understanding of the basic element of production (performance, technical and 
management) and the collaborative artist/artisan process throu h discussion 
observation and practical application | ind sprir 

14 Introduction to Acting (3 Garner, Jacobson, Wade 
Basic techniques of concentration, imagination, improvisatior ] character 
development Fall and sprin 

451 nderstanding the Theatre (3 Sabell 
The art of the theatre; it: literature, architecture, aesthetics, and mechanic 
Contributions of the playwright, actor, director le € Attendance at 
theatrical pertormances, presentations, and vide Fa nd spri 

161 nderstanding the Dance (3 Staff 
lhe knowing doing, and making of the art of dance through creative esses 
dance styles, history ind visual representati Fall and sprit 

49 Introduction to Dance and Movement Awareness (2 Staff 
Human movement and it: connection to dance. Fundamental movement 
“oncepts that underlie all movement styles. Ba principles of a ess and 
Organization into movement patt May be repeated f í Fall and 
spring | 

›0 Beginning Ballet (1 


?1 Beginning/Intermediate Ballet (1 
< Beginning Modern Dance (1) 


?3 Beginning/Intermediate Modern Dance (1 Stall 

28 Beginning Spanish Dance (1 stall 

3 Beginning Intermediate Spanish Dance (1 Stall 

105 Fundamentals of Playwriting (3 Griffith 
Same as } ngl 105 

108 Intermediate Play writing (3) Griffith 


Same as Engl 108 


256 THEATRE AND DAN 


Garner, јасоозѕот 


115 Introduction to Scene Study: Realism (3 
Principles of role development, concentrating on 20th-century 
requisite Ггра 14 (Fall and spring) 


(3) Jacobson 


116 Scene Study: Voice and Character (3 
t ot 1 


ot voice producti n with reference ) skelt 


material. Pr« 


he practice ind. applicatior 


alignment, breathing, resonance ind articulation. Emphasi n the proce of 


voice production ind its ipplicatior to performance throt h work on scent 
and monologues. Prerequisite Гг Оа 115 Fall and sprir 

120 Scene Study: Postrealism (3) Wade 
The actor s approach to the presentational а thetics in the work of modern and 
contemporary dramatists Prerequisite Da 116 (Spring, even years 

121 Scene Study: Contemporary Comedy (3 Garner, Jacobson 
Principles of role development comic timing, and stage busine concentrat 
ing on material by contemporary playwright uch as Neil Simon. Prerequisite 


Гтра 116 (Fall, odd years) 
122 Scene Study: Shakespeare (3 


122 


Principles of role development ind handlin f verse dialogue in Shakespeat 
ian drama. Prerequisite: TrDa 116 Fall, odd vears 

123 Scene Study: Classical Comedy (3) Jacobson, Garner 
Principles of role development, concentrating on material from the English 
Restoration, Moliére, and other 17th- and 18th-century playwrights. Prerequi 
site: TrDa 116 Spring, even years) 

124 Play Analysis (3 Wolf 
Same as Engl 124 

125 Stage Dialectics (3 Jacobson 
Vocal production related to interpretation of specific texts. Focus on stage 
dialects ind the interpret ition of Shakesp«t are te: TrDa 116 
(Spring, odd years 

127 Scene Study: Film and Television (3 Wade 
Techniques of acting for the camera; апа!уѕі of film and television scripts from 
ictor point of view Prerequisite IrDa 116. Laboratory require 1. Laboratory 
fee, $10 Spring) 

128 Audition Techniques (3) Garner 
All aspects of the audition process: selection and rehearsa f audition mone 
logue handlir of cold reading, et Prerequis te: TrDa 116 Fall 

130 Basics of Production Design (3 Sabelli, Pucilowsky, Gudeniu» 
Understanding of the basi of production design and execution 
through discussion, observati d practical application. Laboratory required 
Laboratory fe $50 Fall and p 

131 Introduction to Lighting Gudenius 
Lecture (2 hou laboratorv (1 hour). Theories and practicum in lighting 10! 
theatre and dance orat fee, $15. Prerequisite: TrDa 130 Fall) 

132 Makeup Design (3 Pucilowsky 
Theory and practicum in the art of makeup design, including latex ind crepe halt 
Prerequisite: TrDa 130 Fall 

135 Introduction to Scene Design (3) Sabelli 
Fundamental studv of scenography, including historic overview basic draW* 
ing. and rendering techniques, thr igh the use of va medii ind scrip! 
inalysis. Prerequisite: TrDa 130 Fall, odd vears 

136 Beginning Costuming (3 Puc ilowsky 
History of fashion in Wes V ition П ent Greece to the 20th 
centurv. Fundamental study of costume reset ugh specific projects: 
Costume construction. Prerequisite rDa 130 Sprin 

139 Theatre Practicum Gudeniu» 
Participation і rtment 1 | їп a production or manage 

ent capacity ш pt of the faculty Prerequisil?' 

rDa 11 or 130. M peated fo ompleting for 3 credits stu 
ent } I cap ty for an | credits Pre 
ju D | TU Fall and spru 

140 Anthropology in Performance Garner, АЙ 
Exploration of the relationshij il interaction, ritual і агатай“ 
регіогт e.t es consist of imp! ition workshops i dis n based 
on read D i-Western í same Anth 191 Spril 


145 


+f 


60-61 

162—6 
64-6 
0-71 

179 

1 j 
74 ) 


180 


191 


196 


198 


History of the Theatre (3 
А dramatur ipproach to case 
| ini t Gri through the 1 
Oth entu t \( ет! yt 


Directing for the Theatre 


Fundam fs 1 
Wa 14, 124, 130 ) t te $15 
) Dance in Community Settings 
ducat as art. Ife о еп atc 
wit 1 COI lunit 1] Vill 
Intermediate Ballet 
May be epe ited for edit. Prereq 


Intermediate/Advanced Ballet 


May be repeated fo edit. Prere 
Advanced Ballet (: 
Mav be repeated for edit. Pre 


Intermediate Modern Dance 
May be repeated tor credit. Prere 


Intermediate/Advanced Modern Dance 


May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite 
Advanced Modern Dance 

уму i pt 1 11 it { І € q i 
Movement Improvisation and Performance 
Exploring the body and it irroundir 

live, environments an ontexts for eat 
performance structures fr 


} Dance Composition (3-3 


Гтра 182: Problems in structural 1 
cluding criptii d ig 1 I 
and content in making d f l'rDa 1 : 
Choreographic Projects 

Create a dance a performance work 
rehearsal procedure ta 

Гтра 131, 180, 182, 192. M 

Trends in Performance Art 

Study of the theory and tice 

ind artist cripting and ori t reate 
art discipl ne or terdi { I iry rt 
elements, music, and multimed 


Movement Analysis 


Deepen understanding of the 

with emphasi n proce 

ment, efficiency. inteeratio f body 

and weight in mot eret rDa 49 
Dance History (3 

lhe histor f dance as 


2 Repertory Performance 


Participati in the processes of le l 
work “Audition г juired. I 1 
Dance Stvles (ar: 

Forms of the itrical dance er ti 
Selected l'opics (1 t 

l'opics of current inter: Cin theatre 

ule of Classes. May be repeated { | 


Independent Study 


1106 
Independent re: } d spec | 7 
Well-prepared junio maj rin in thea 
ted to register for TrDa 196, the 
study and obtain appro il of ti ( 
the department chai: 
Internship ! or 6 
Open lo seniors majoring ii theatre а 
for-profit and commercial theatr nd 


' ) 
( ( Da 
Qt} | 
190 1а 
G 16 
taff 
Staff 
»tal 
otal 
Crof 
»tal 
Staff 
With 
Wit! 
t 1 
€ I 1 
' rs 
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үү rs 
astine 
Cro ff 
ngit 
Wit 
Witl 
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' 
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Stafi 
| eS 
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X у 
i 
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SESE TILT TE S 


number of hours per week Admission requires departmental approval, May be 


taken for a maximum of 6 hours (Fall and spring) 
199 Honors Thesis (3 Staff 
Directed research and/or creative project Open to qualified seniors by per 


mission. Arrangements must be made with a sponsoring fat ulty member in the 
lepartment ind applications must be completed early in the second semester 


of the junior year (Fall and spring) 


TOURISM AND HOSPITALITY MANAGEMENT 


Professors D.E. Hawkins, D. Frechtling (Chair) 
Associate Professors L. Yu, L.A. Delpy Neirotti, S. Spivack, M.V Smith, L.H. Marshall 


Assistant Professors M.W. Lonam, T.W Hilliard 


Assistant Professorial Lecturer E. Zavian 


See the School of Business and Public Management for programs of studv leading to th« 
degree of Bachelor of Business Administration and the five-year program leading to the 


Bachelor of Business Administration ind Master of Tourism Administration 


104 Introduction to Tourism and Hospitality Management (3) Staff 
listorical overview and survey of the tourism and hospitality industry, with 
emphasis on the travel market, delivery of hospitality services, professional 
roles, and emerging trends (Fall and spring) 
113-14 Practicum (3—3) Staff 
work, internship, and/or instruc tional practice, int luding conference 


‘161 
and/or seminar. Admission by permission of instructor May be repeated once 


for credit with permission of advisor (Fall, spring, and summer] 
135 Sport and Event Business Enterprises (3) Delpy Neirotti 


An overview of business opportunities r« lated to sport and recreation Empha- 
sis on sport ind recreation fac ilities and events; product manufacturing, mer 
chandising, and licensing; media and publications; memorabilia; and athlete 
representation (Fall 

136 Sport and Event Marketing (3 Delpy Neirotü 
Application of m irketing theories and practices to sport and recreation events 
ind properties Sponsorship endorsement proposals, promotion il campaigns 


Prerequisite BAdm 110 Spring) 

137 Issues in Sport and Event Management (3) Delpy Neirotti 
Trends, opinion leaders political realities policies procedures and other sport 
idministration issues from grass roots to professional sports (Spring) 

143 Hospitality Industry Management (3) Yu 


in overview of the basic ргіп‹ iples and practices involved in the management, 


operation, marketing, and finan ing of hotels, restaurants, and other hospitality 
goods and services (Spring) 

144 Financial Management in the Tourism and Hospitality Industry (3) Yu 
Basic principles of planning ind managing tourism resources developments; 
ind facilities in relation to investment constraints and opportunities. Finan 1a 
monitoring and control of hospitality facilities and related leisure services 
opring) 

145 Travel Marketing Communications (3) 
Review of basic advertising, public relations and sales techniques applied to 


Staff 


the tourism and hospitality industry. Current practices and case studies 
(Fall 

147 Passenger Transportation Systems (3) 
Survey of passenger transportation modes. Emphasis on airline operations: 


Stall 


marketing communications, and distribution « hannels (Fall) 

172 International Experiences (1 to 6) Delpy Neiroti 
Travel to a foreign country for study of a specific topi May be re peated for 
credit with permission of the advisor (Fall, spring, and summer) 

190 Special Topics (1 to 3 { staf 

be 


Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching methods. May 
і once for credit (Fall, spring, and summer) 


repe 
199 Independent Study (1 to 3) suf 
Assigned topics. Admission by prior permission of advisor. May be repeat® 


once for credit (Fall, spring, and summer) 


UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 


Course mbered in th Os and 0 ( l he« | vho hold 
ippointments University Professors. With the IDI " I the department program 
concerned, appropriate University Professor rst y be taken to satisfy degree | 
program requirer € t Peri M tu t t ү be re for en 
rollment. A omplet« tir f« 7 { ( ] yf | 
Classes under the 700 series. Followir t of irses that are expected to be taught 
fairly regularly by versity Profe 
IAff/PS 
0 Turbulence in. World Politics (3 Rosenau | 
An effort to pri ou | а tv 1 ocal 
national, and I Па he К t I Т entatio { i | 
iduals and the actions of collectiviti« í né f id with the foun 
lations of authority under tra tor itive condit | luate tudents 
open to upper-level undergraduat 


IAff/PS 


1 Political Aggregation Roser 


\n exploratior f how ollective л fash ed it of th nnt 


rhe Dynamics of Globalization Rosenau 


in inquiry into the economi it і | l esses t igh which 
individual and community life expand varent es factors 
or loba ale. The conse ( f 1 local 
leve examine t t te For 
'raduate student en t ( | 


'73 Global Governance (3 Rosena 
An nquiry into the ү pects f d blen 
in the era following the end of the ( d W f Ї 
we 1 is tho e that ! ive inde! ne tit | I 1 t 1 t | 
ate students open to upper-leve inde 

HmS, 

771 The Cinema of Morals/The Morals of Cinema Caws 

Vicario mo 


and the mora ireuments the yrovoke: the wer of í T haper of 


sentiment; moral issues in the product d distribut f films r gradu 
ite students open to undergraduate | 


Phil 


72 Individualism (3 ioe 
The concept f the free indi апа hilosophy 'SyCI 


I i E t inu 
politic ndividuals and groups: ind lualism and ectivism; exemplary її 
dividuals in bi raphy, autobiography d fict problems of livid ind | 
collective ; d identity. For undergraduates: open t luate students | 


Phil | | 


474 1 nderstanding Technology (3 ‹ 


iws 
The idea of technology ts relat t І ѕ and 1 | i h | 
manities, its de velopment, and its proble | hr vw t be irded 
as merely dependent the ences or merely usef rd rous) but Н 
15 а human activity in its owt ht, with its ow t ncept tr | 
tare, interest 18К8, and benefit te t te student 


Phil 


778 Left and Right in Philosophy and Politics (3 Caws | 
A fundamental in juiry into the ncept of the state in tern f entrenched 


Oppositions: individualism llectivisn idit bert 
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tism, socialism/free enterprise communism ipitalism Emphasis on the pres 
ent need to find a constructive transcendence of these oppositions. For gi iduate 
students; open to undergradu 


Phil 
9 Philosophy and Psy« hoanalvsis Cav 
An exploration of some striking paral’ between t pi id dr ed b 
Fr l's p поапа! he f n t hand ai ie trad па ontent ої 
philosopl | reflect e other pec emp! on e relation 
between itive theo! id tl t c practice both d plines). For 
raduate stud: pen t d duat 
HCS/Phil 
'70 Philosophy of Medicine (3 chaffner 
An introduction to philosophica! issut n medicine, i! idin cientific 
progress, the doctor-patient relationship, whether diseases are objective or so 
ciallv conditioned entities, clinical reasoning usin me simple examples trom 
medical diagnosis and new drug testin ind ethical and il issues raised by 
the AIDS epidemic. For undergraduate en to graduate student 
Phil 
771 Philosophy of Biology (3 Schaffner 
An introduction to philosophic al issues in biology, including evolutionary bi 
ology, molecular biology and reductionism, teleology, experimental objectivity, 
philosophical implic ations of the neurosciences, sociobiology and evolution 


arv ethics. For undergraduates; open to graduate students 


HCS/Phil 
775 Ethics and Health Policy (3 Schaffner 
The problem of health care reform and ethic sl issues associated with managed 
care and competition Medicare and Medicaid reform and the issue of health 


; to the “right to die," including active and passive 
raduate students; open to 


care rationing. Issues relatin 


euthanasia and physi ian-assisted suicide. For 


undergrad 


HCS/Phil 
777 The Human Genome Project: 
Ethical, Legal, and Social Implications (3 
Ethical, legal, and social implications о! the decoding of the entire human 


Ѕсһайпег 


:etic information, genetic discrimina- 


e. including confidentiality of 


genom 
tion and insurance reductionistic/deterministic implications, Iorensi issues, 


research ethics, gene therapy and patenting, and cloning. For raduate and med 
ical students; open to undergraduates 
HCS/Phil 


780 Neurobiology and Reductionism (3) Schaffner 


including 


Recent developments in neuroscienct ind. theories of consciousness 
neural networks; philosophical implications, including the relations among 
and behavior. For graduate student pen to qu slified under 


770 Islamic Civilization and the West (3) Nast 


1 the West, from the rise of Islam to m dern times 


l'he encounter of Islam and \ 
Investigation of the impact of Islan ophy ence, art, ani 
literature: influence of the West and Western scholarship on the Islami world 


For juniors and seniors; open to graduate st idents 


771 Persian Sufi Literature in East and West 
The writings of major Persian Sufi poets and writers uch as Khayvé 
Rumi, Shabistari, and Hafiz, and their impact on the West and on India 


translation of these works into European languages and thei шие 


such figures as Goethe and Emerson are discussed. Assigned I 


te tudents 


English. For undergraduates; open to gradua 


'2 Mysticism—East and West (3 


| thematic examination of mvsti« tradition the itur t mysticis 

the search for ultimate realit the lyst nificance I the osmo the 
ystical science of the па the Í t 
ymbol Major mystical tradition [ East West—H | 

Buddhism, Judaism, Chri папи Islam. For under Iuatt pe t 

tudent 


Rel 


| Perennial Philosophy 


Che idea of perennial philosoy leveloy th 
ley, A.C. Coomaraswamy, and others. Doctrine | 
losophy as found in various religiou па рї phic t lit I 1 
West. Prerequisite: at least one cours: t І phy, « ntelle 
history. For undergraduates; open to graduate studs 

Re] 

'5 Man and the Natural Environment Nasr 
rhe re is, philosophical, and scientifi € һе ү f onmen 
tal crisis. The history of religious ind phi phi ttitudes toward nature in 
the West, in the history of Western science t world 
views 1 тау еп‹ rage a n e harmonk i etwe ind 
the natural environment. For unde t en t te students 

Re] 
77 Religion and Science (3) Nasr 
lhe interaction between religior and science in ancient Egypt il Greece 
Islam, India, China, and the West, from the Re e, th« entific revolu 
поп, and up to the present day. Key concepts and issues the t unter of re 
ligion and science in light of the cultura X th t period 
in question. For juniors and seniors; open to graduate student 
Soc 
776 Public Policy Research (3 Etzioni 
Basic concepts of policy research in comparison to bas nd applied research 
Policy research methods. The social structure I policy research: producers and 
consumers of knowledge and issues arising among them Open to undergradu- 
ates and graduate students with permission of the instructor. Ргем ]uisite: so 
cial science or publi policy course work or related experience 
PS Sor 
777 Contemporary American Society | 
A social science perspective of contempor A in society. A 
concepts that allow continued insig int 5 d i fut 
tutions examined include the famil schools, communities, the polity 
tions among racial/ethnic groups ite students to under es 
Soc Ec on PS 
The Elements of Socioeconomics (3 Etzioni 
\ synthesized approach t the study of ecor C be ir and « nomic policy 
drawing on relevant segments of economics and soci y as well as political 
science and psychology. A discussion of ethical assumptions and « re cepts 
in the study of micro- a macroeconc c beh 1 І plica- 
tions For graduate students pen to quail [ tes ; 


Sox IPS, LA ff 
‘81 Elements of Communitarian Thinking (3 | 


An examination of the roots of communitarian thinki € 
cal work current political theory, and historical and sc 
lhe relevance ої communitarian thinking to va is community-t 
movements. For 'raduate pen to und luates with pe ssion of 
Instructor 
S 
Oc/PSc/LA ff 
782 Е > ; l à | 
Elements of Public Policy in Communitarian Perspective Etzioni 
16 issues that arise when communities seeki ig to advance their goals r 


“ommitments to individual and minority rights Freedom of ѕреесі 
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codes, public safety and protection against searc h and seizure, majority votes 


and minority rights, and other policy issues. For graduate students; open to 


under 'raduates with permission of instructor 


VIETNAMESE 


See East Asian Languages and Literatures. 


WOMEN AND LEADERSHIP PROGRAMS 
Director N. Mikhalevsky 


l'he courses listed below are restricted to students who participate in the Elizabeth ] 


Somers Women's Leadership Programs on the Mount Vernon Campus 


101-2 Women and Leadership (3—3) 


Women's status and leadership roles examined from various perspet tives 
such as science and technology, the arts international 


and 
various fields of endeavor, 
leadership, and U.S politics ind policy. Prerequisite to WLP 102: WLP 101 ог 


permission of the instructor. Conc штеп! registration in WLP 110-11 is re quired 


110-11 Women and Leadership I Symposium (0 or 1 eat h) 
A series of special programs that complements WLP 101—2. Concurrent regis 
tration in WLP 101-2 is required 

120-21 Women and Leadership II Symposium (0 or 1 each) 
^ series of special programs and experiential learning. Concurrent registration | 
in WLP 151 is required for WLP 120 

151 Theory and Practice of Women’s Leadership (3) 

Contemporary theories of leadership; factors affecting women as * iders; build 
ing leadership skills through experiential learning. Prerequisite: WLP 102 or 

Xf instructor. Concurrent registration іп WLP 120 is required. same 


nission ( 


is Psyc 151 


WOMEN’S STUDIES 


Professors D. Bell (Director), H. Hartmann (Research) P.M. Palmer 
Associate Pre rs C.E. Harrison, C. Deitch 

Assistant Pr г A. Zucker 

Adjunct Professor N. Mikhalevsky 


nt Professors M. Frost, B. Morris 


Аајит 


Committee оп Women’s Studies 
D. Bell, N. Cahn, C. Deitch, ( Gamber, B. Gault, C.E. Harrison, H. Hartmann; 


L. Jacobson, N. Mikhalevsky, P.M. Palmer, A. Romines, G Weiss. S. Wolchik, A. Zucker 
Bachelor of Arts w 
be fulfilled 
1. The general requirements stated inder Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
2. Prerequisite course WStu 1 
3. Required—30 credit hours consisting of (a) WStu 120, 125, 199 (b) one }-стейи 
t fol- 


idies—The following requirements must 


course chosen from WStu 170, 183, 195; and (‹ ) six courses from the three groups tha 
low. with a minimum of one course chosen from eat h group. Diversity/cross- ultura 
studies: AmSt/Hist/WStu 185, Anth/WStu 121, Chin/WStu 136 Engl 174, Phil 125, ant 
Span 140. Humanities: Any of the preceding courses plus AmSt/Hist/WStu 139—40 Clas 
170. Enel 162 or 175. Hist 125. Social science: Anth 150, 154, 157; Psyc 150; Sot 166, 179 
With approval of the program advisor, courses with appropriate subject matter mày be 


substituted for those specified above 


d Master of Arts in thé 


Five-Year Bachelor of Arts with a major in women's studies 


ntration in women S 
onsult the 


nior year 


field of women’s studies or in the field of public policy with a conce 
studies—Students interested in either of these dual degree programs should « 
Women's Studies Program office for requirements by the beginning of their ju 


Special Honors—For Special Honors in women s studies, a major must meet the general 
requirements stated under University Regulations, attain a grade-point average о! al least 
3.7 in courses counted for the women’s studies major and 3.3 overall, receive à grade 
A in WStu 199, and submit an honors paper to the Women's Studies Program. Upon fac" 

Spe 


ulty review of honors paper, the student may be recommended for graduation with * 


» of 


cial Honors 


Шыл EE ыт" Б 


1 Women іп Western Civilization 


xploration of critical periods of intellect t ingi W І 
ocietie is inHuenced b nd аПес! wome men 
ind of char es of f w, reli 
i irt, culture | l 1 t S Hist 42 
Fall 
120 Introduction to Women’s Studies ( er and Staff t 
A mult d ( рппагу хап I ut il 1 
( nst ons that « ew West Ex 
ot gi 1 ome n l t itive 
1 п I A t | t é 
tanding required Fall and sy 
:1 The Anthropology of Gender: Cross-Cultural Perspectives Bell 
\ { I poit 1 al repre entat ) I n It [| I | 7 6 
\ led mportant case mate І It 1 
ender roles and statuse H 


erstandadi ( t ler Millie \ 


125 Varieties of Feminist Theory 


us ! 
Relat hip t the se ende | 
disciplines in th« Р es Si t | ties. Ргеге te: WSt 
1 or 120 or perm on of inst t I 
136 Chinese Women in Myth, Literature, and Film (3 Frost 
Same Chin 13t 
139-40 Women in the United States (3-3 M Harrison | 
oame as Hist/A St 139-40 | 
170 Selected l'opics 
Examination and anal yf 
ind difference wom [ 
Гори hanges each semeste I be | | 
51 Women in Western Religion (3 stall 
Same as Rel 181 
183 Practicum in Women's Studies (3 leitch | 
study I the char n tat I to pub 
IC and private agencies « ed i ) ymak | 
ind re earch Usuallv for seni Placement a ement they T { 
mester prior to re stratior lepartment " SI 
185 Black Women in U.S History ex 16 
oame as AmSt/Hist 185 
195 Undergraduate Resear h(it otal | 
\ written proposal approved by the membe ithe! ty who \ | pervist | 
the research i require trat 
199 Senior Seminar (3 › otal | 
} ү n \ 
‘ешрогагу scholars and writers whose work | t frameworks f i 
ieminist s Olars! ) a I ect | 
ire presented and tted te 
YIDDISH | 


See С] 
ее І I 
“assical and Semitic Languages and Literatures. | 


FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 2002-2003 


(as of Fall 2002) 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 

School of Business and Public Management 

Graduate School of Education and Human Development 
School of Engineering and Applied Science 


Elliott School of International Affairs 


EMERITI 


Lewis Francis Mironti, Professor Emeritus of Microbiology and Immunology 
В.А. 1950, M.A. 1951, State liversity of New York sufi 

Frederick Aming, Professor Ете ritus of Business Fin Ince 
B.A M 


À. 194 M M І 
4 48 | Wallace ( í M.B.A 49 


Реп Т 

Gali jb Me iei Arki lic, | 'rofessor Emeritus of Engineering and Applied Science 

» in M.E 94( { M i | әз 

Мога t t 

Joseph Asi hheim, Profes ssor Emeritus of Eci 
З.А. 1951 f Berk M ) 

David Lynn Atkins, Professor Emeritus of Biology 
B.A. 195 f xas: M.A. 19¢ t X tat t X A&M 
VNiversit 


Robert Edward Baker, Professor Emeritus of Education 
3.5. in Ed. 1939, State | ty of H | 


America: M A in E 


r 1 M 
15t 1.0 162, George W 


Ruth Lillian Aaronson Bari, Professor Emeritus of Mathem 


J.A. 1939, City nive f New York, I k M.A 4 66 pkir 


Niversity 
Shirley Russell Barnett, Associate Professor Emeritus of Spanish 
В.А, 1944, Va ; MA 104K 1 lorhilt t tvofM 


sar ( Г \ 46, V 1 ri j 
Pito Bergmann, Professor Emeritus of Physics 
h.D. 1949, Uni 


ersit [V 
Nancy Joan Belkni lap, Professor Emeritus of Special Educat 
3.5, 1966, Un M M.A Ed Жж ; s ) 197 
Ameri an Universit 
Lee Sheward Bielski, Professor Emeritus of Speech ( imunication 
Ci 3.5. 1940, Ohi liversity; M.A. 1944, University of M 
"lorgio Vittorio Borgiotti, Professor Emeritus of Engineering and Applied 
Science 
:Dg.Dr. 195 niversi Rome 
bint. | | 
John Gordon Boswell, Professor Emeritus of Educatior 


I 
В.А. in Ed. 195 M.A. in Ed. 1956, Ed.D. 1963. George W 


loyd Spence; Bowling, Professor Emeritus of Speecl ind Hearing 
C А. 1954, M.A. 19 Ed.D. 1964, University of M j 
eoroo " 
"Огре Robert Bozzini, Assoc iate Professor Emeritus of En 7118 
5. 1961, Ph.D. 19 1. Салаа n t 


rce = Вгеппег 
3.5 


‚ Professor Emeritus of Educati 


керы Professor Emeritus of Management 


it I Maine at Or h.D. 1955, 5 


rick James Brown, Jr., Professor Emeritus of Education 


1947, M.Ed. 1951, Western M nd College; Ed t 
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Robert Guy Brown, Professor Emeritus of So iology 


1949, Univ itv of Rhode Island; M.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1960, University f North Carolin 


James Franklin Burks, Profes r Emeritus of French 
B.A. 1951, М.А. 19 I і f Cine iati: Ph.D. 19 Indiana | é t 


E lizabe th Burtner, P rofessor Emeritus of Physical Educ ation 


A. 1927, Hood Col e; М.А. 1935, ( umbia Liversity 
Willard Edmund С aldwell, Professor Emeritus of Psychology 
1940, M.A. 194 f Florida; Ph.D. 1946, Cornell University 
Ali Bulent C ambel, Professor Emeritus of Engineering and . Applied Science 
B.S. 1942, Robert Colle Turk M.S. 1946, California Institute of Technolo Ph.D. 1950 { 
Unive ^ 
Bavard Lacey ( atron, Professor Emeritus of Public Administration 
З.А. 1963, Grinnell ( ege; M.A. 1965, Universit f Chicago; M.C.P. 1972, Ph.D. 1975 1iversity 
I Califor 1. Berke 
Ste рһе! п Кее а Chitwood, Professor Emeritus of Publi \d {ministration | 
В.А 162 versity of Colorado; М.Р.А. 1965, Ph.D. 1966 niver f Southern California; J.D i 
1977, Се » Washington University І 
Магу Ann Bieter ( offland,. Associate Professor Emeritus of Romance Languages 
B.A. 1952, Coll St. Catherine; M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1965, University f Minnesota 
Victor Hugo ( ‘oh in. Professor Emeritus of Pharmac ology 
B.S. 1952, Le h University; M.A. 1954, Harvard Universit Ph.D. 1961, George Washington 
University 
Mary E Пеп Coleman, Professor Emeritus of Educ ation 
B.S. 1937, Madison College; M.A. in Ed. 1950, George Washington University 
Thoma is Francis Courtless, Jr., Professor Emeritus of So iology 
1. A. 1955, Pennsylvania State University M.A. 1960, Ph.D. 1966, University of Maryland 
Linda Grant De P auw, Professor BID ritus of American History 
В.А. 196 5 e ( ege: Ph.D. 1964, Johns Hopkins University 
James Feari ing Din Ww vid lie. Professor Emeritus of Engineering Management 
B.S. 1948, Carn | ite of Techn v: M.S. 1956, North Carolina State University; M.S. 1966 
Ph.D. 197 ford 1 ty 
Miriam LV iolet \ Wei in роб, Assistant Professor Emeritus of English 
B.A. 1959 f Akron; M.A. 1960, University of Michigan; Ph.D. 1977, University о! 
Mar 
Roy Br: ando n E astin, Professor Emeritus of Business Administration 
\ 4 345. George Washington University; Ph.D. 1953, American University 
John Eftis Prof essor Emeritus of Engineering and Ај ppie d Science 
B.C.E. 1952 \ rsitv of New York, City College; M.S. in ( 1958, Columbia University 
D.Sc. 1967, Ge W ton University 
Marvin F. Eisenberg, Pr rofessor +E meritus of Engineering and Applie d Science 
B.S. in ) nivt f Miami: M.S. in Engr. 1954, Ph.D. 1961, University of Flor la; P.I 
Julian Eisenstein, Р, rofessor Eme ritus í f Phy sics 
B.S. 1941, M.A. 194 [ ). 1948, Harvard Unive 
Rodne ү Walter E йе, Professor Ете ritus of International Finance 
А. 1949, M.A. 1959 iversity of Vermont; Ph.D. 1966, Columbia University 


Chi р „s Fox Elliott, Associate Professor Emeritus of P. olitical Science and 


International / Affairs 
B.A. 1953. Ph.D. 1964, Harvard University; M.A. 1958 University of California, Berkeley 


Llovd Hartman Elliott, Professor Emeritus of Higher Education; President 
Eme ritus of the University 


B А. 1937, Glenville State llege: M.A. 1939, LL.D. 1967, West Virginia University Ed.D. 1948 
ersity of ( L.D. 1 New Hampshire; LL.D. 1965, Colby College 
1966, Cor LI of Maine at Orono; LL.D. 1970, Husson 
ge: LL.D. 19 1 University 1986, West Virginia Institute of Technology: 
1986 Kansai U niversitv, Japan; LL.D. 1988, American University 


Donald Michael Esterling, Proj essor Emeritus of Enginee ring 
B.S. 1964. University of Notre Dame; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1968, Brandeis University 

James Elmer Feir, P rofe ssor Emeritus of Civ il Engineering 
B.S. 1950 \iversity Alberta. Canada; M.S. 1955, University of Lond 


I ` ty 
niversi 


Ph.D. 1966, Cambridge 


Anthonv Vincent Fiacco, Professor Emeritus of Operations Resear h and 


Applied Science 


B.A. 1950, Union College, New York; Ph.D. 1967, Northwestern University 


Nicolae ЕШ escu, Professor Emeritus of Chemistry 
Ph.D. 1957, University of Industrial Chemistry, Polytechnical Institute, Romania Ph.D 1964, M.D 
1975, George 


on University 


Roderick Stuart French, Professor Emeritu 
Emeritus for Academic Affairs 


Thee 


f Phil nhi 
f Philosophy 


Arthur Daniel Friedman, Professor Emeritus 


Scienct 


B.A. 1961. B I [t t 


Michael Gri sham Gallagher Profe Em 


t. 1960 Ш 
\ 


у I 
Harry Irving Gates Professor Emeritus of S 


Lyndale Harp ster George, Associate Professi 


and Leis Ure Stadion 
in 1948, M.A 1. If У ‘ 
Mi arvin ( ordon, Professor Emeritus of Ge 
B че чый! 
Rober TI Goul; ird, Professor Emeritus of En 
Ph.D. 19 P 


Jose >p Ih Arthur Gre enberg, Professor Emerit 


iar Prof ssor Emeritus of Opera 


B 1956. ( Mt 


Phillip Donald Grub, An 
Management 
B.A., B.A 

Was} 


Jerry Harvey, Professor Emeritus of Management 


B.B.A. 19 p ) Т X 
› : à 
Robert Bernard Heller, Professor Emer 
Scier 


B.S. 1946, M.S. 19 


Charles а ер )h He her: Associate Prof: 
Interr national fair 
B 


Philip Henry Hic hfil jr., Professor Emerit 


\. 1942, Wak х 4 

Peter Proal Hill Pr sor Emeritus of Hist 
University Historia n 
В.А, 1949 h І 

James William Hillis, Professor Emeritus of 
.S. 1952. | ty of Nebraska; M.A 
nive t 


Denis Mic h ie] | Hit he ock, Ass ite Profes 


MK ( 


Herman Hedber Ц | Hobbs, Professor і mer 
Mary 


А. 1955 M A А? aW 

Robert William Н Holmstrom, Professor Emeri 
\. 1956. 1 ( 

Gloria L von Horrworth Professor Emeritus 

B.A. 1952 ( "зна à 

С r ) 

hing. Y ao Hsiel Profi ssor Emeritus f Econ 

_ BA. 1080 

Terry ai, Si Johnie Professor Emeritus of Bo 


5. 1961, M 


Rita Klei 
I 


Joseph Hilmy, Professor Emeritus of Account 


Y Alida Holman, Pre sor Emeritus of I 


Vice President 


and 
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Joe Lee Jessup, Professor E meritus of Business Administration 
B.S. in B.A. 1936, Uni t Alabama; M.B.A. 1941, Harvard Universit 964 
of Chu 1 К 

Eva Mayne Johnson Professor Emeritus of Psychology 
B.A. 1949, M.A ) | 19 Се Wast ! ersit 


М inc V Die rs Johnson, Associate Professor Emeritus of Danct 


Willi: im Reid Johnson, Associate Professor Emeritus of History and 
International Affairs 
B.A. 19 Ibe College: M.A. 19 


Robert Gean Jones, Professor Emeritus of Religion 


1950. M.A 357. Ph.D. 1959, Ya iver 


| A 194 
, , { 
Ste phe n Arnold ^ агр ‚ Proje ssor Emeritus of Psychology 
B 349 f New York, В k ( ‘ M.A. 19 Ne sche ( 
Si тие! | к ivruck, Profe SSOI г Eme ritus of Education 
S ) M.S 1. 1939, ( | € t f New ! k. City Col e: M.A 5 | | 
1954, Wer Wa I t I ¢ I 
John Whitef fie ld Ke ndri к. Professor Emeritus of Economics 
) t f North Carolina; Ph.D. 19 G e Washingt t | 
i 


Rober rt Wi ivne res Profeésbt Emeritus о f His tory | 


B.J. 1953 sit yf xas: M.A 9 7 Minne r T! T k | 
Chi 1 M A 19 mU t W ist t І t it 
Young C. Kim, Pi ofessor Emeritus of Political Science and International Affairs 
M.A. 195€ | Live Ph.D. 1958 ive t Penn " 
Phvllis Dodd Kind Professor Emeritus of Microbiology and Immunology and 
of Genetics 
B.A. 1955, Montana State Univ itv; M.S. 1956, Ph.I LET Micl 
James Cecil King, Professor Emeritus oj German 
B.A. 1949, M.A. 1950, Ph.D 154, Ge W 
Ali Muh lis кре r. Professor Emeritus of Engineering 
M.S t f Ista M 054 Ph D. 1956. P Р ty: р 
Virginia Randolph Kirkbride, Professor Emeritus of Educational Psychology 


Arthur D iV id Кге h, Professor Emeritus of Statistics and of Psychology 


Vladisl. iV in. Professor Emeritus of Engineering 


t ikia: Ph.D. 1974 infield titute 


fech 54 


Philip Klubes. Professor Emeritus of Pharmacology 


B 195f к. Quet ( € 159 I ) T 
Marilyn er Koering Professor Emeritus of Anatomy 
B № M.S X " 1967, 1 6 [V 1 


Bruce » Mit hi е] Kramer ТОЙ ssor Emeritus of Engineering and Applied Science 


B.S/M.S. 19 M tt titu Í hnol 


Ruth Mé arily n Krulfe [ d P rofessol Emeritus of Anthropol )gY and International 
Affairs 


B.A. 1956, Brand tv: Ph.D. 1974, Yale Universit 
Frederick Charles Kurtz, Professor Emeritus of Accountancy 
B.S. in Co 194 tv of V nia: M.B.A. 1949, University of I 


Jerry Lee Lake, Professor Emeritus of Photograph 


tv M 


B.F.A. 1966 І nwealt niversi M. F.A. 1968, Ohi I € t | 
Phvllis Ann Li angton, Professor Emeritus of Sociology | 

В.А. 19% М.А 162, ( for 1 Stat n tv. | AT I 96 

California inge | 
Thelma Z. Lavine El lton P. rofe r Emeritus of Philosophy | 


Hugh Linus LeBlanc, Prófessd* Emeritus of Political Science and Publi 


t ee, Knoxv Ph D. 195 ' tC : 


муа Р Pike | Le ee, Associate Professor Emeritus of Mathematics 


B.A. 1957, Cornel tv: M.S 59. Ph.D Т t 


Carl Arne Linden, Professor Emeritus of Polit 
Affairs 


Roy Charles Lindholm, Professor I n tus of Ge "n | 


B 959 rsit f Mick M 


Norm; ' М, iine Loeser, Professor Emerit f Management 


н \ 71, ( \ t 
William Francis Edward Long, Professor Emeritus of Economics 
H 46 \ 194 ). 106 


John € ar] Lowe, Professor Emeritus of Geography 


we T 
) \ 160, G \ 


William Allan MacDonald, Professor Emeritus of Art and Archaeolog 
З.А. 1940, Obe \, 194 4 ' ' 
р t 
Eugene Ross Макы "pam late Professor Emeritus of Business 
Administration 
В. 1950, М \ 151 ersit f Texas; I j 
М; irie C, Malaro, Professor Emeritus of Museum Studie: 
B 1954 ( B. 19 ton ( | 
Paul Bernard Malone Assoc Professor Emerit f Management Science 
B.S. 195 M \ \ м € " 
| аган 
Anthony Marina cio, Professor Emeritus of Educati 
Ed B. 19 Mes Qua x | 
1961, P ( t 
Wiliam Henn Marlow, Professor Emeritus of Operations Rest 
Anthony uni Mastro, Professor Emeritus of Accountancy 
1951 M.B ` ; v y Y А t I M t v 
Paul М; izel, Professor nidis of Pharmacology and of Anesthes "n 
8.5, 1946 Medical College of Vir 1 of V \ 
Uni ot V bilt ersit 
Garth Philip McCormick, Professor Emeritus f Applied Scie 
1956, Ober! 159 t fM 
Corne lius G len Mi Wright, 1, dii t Professor Emeritus of Forensic Sciences 
B.A, 195 T M.S T } ) W 
“larence Cows in Mondale, Professor Emeritus of Ame ‹ Gn ti 
B © МА та + vof M 
Jorothy L le le е, Profe ssor Emeritus of Education and Internationa! 
Affairs 
B.A. 1954 rsity of Maryland; M.A. 1959 P.C. 1964 ) 
John Andrew Мой: |r., Professor Emerit f Political Science 


Affairs 
B.A. 195 


С r РЕЙ 
‘harles Arthur Moser, Professor Е те ritus of Slavic Languages and Literati 
В.А, 1956 5 MÀ 

" Tale \ !] "н { 


L D 
*onard Nadle T, Profe SSOI Баи ritus of Human Resource Development and 
Adult Edu at 


stot I rsitv: M 105« h D. 19 k 


lon 
BBA 1948, M.S. 1950, City l ersity of ^ rk, Cit T 
С} Unis ersity 
arles Rudolph Naeser, Professor ‘Emė ritus of Chemistry 
Nagi 1931, Unive rsity of W nsin: M.S. 19 f ) 
adine Ni ideshd; 1 Natov, Professor I meritus of Russiar 
Ph.D. 1941. Ped il Institute of M 69 
D | 
а 
vid Nelson, Professor Emeritus of Mathematics | 
В "А. 1939, М.А 1940, Ph.I TI nive tv of W І 
er ^ , 
jamin Nime T, Professor Emeritus of Р шаса! Science and International 
Affairs 
Y В.А. 1942, Ph.D 353, University of ( 
u D 
ti Olkhovsky, Assoc late Professor Emeritus jJ RUSSI 
\, 195¢ M.A » 1 ) 
09 95 r 7 и T t ү 
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Harry Robert Page, Professor Emeritus of Business Administration 


B.A 41. M M.I 950, Har 1 Unive t h.D бб, Amer 
Ronald D.F. Palmer, Professor Emeritus of the Practice of International Affairs 
i. 1954, How M ) eter MAT | 
l'heodore Peter Perros, Professor Emeritus oj ( hemistrv and of Forensk 
Sciences 
H * MBA. ч 1949 7 1! 


Ruth Irene Peterson, Professor Emeritus of І ducation 


j 


Bernard Thomas Pitsvada, Professor Emeritus о] Public Administration 


of Education Administration 


Lee Etta Powell, Professor Emeritus 


Professor Emeritus of English 


ntoinette Quitslund, Associate Professor Emeritus of Religion 
t M ihe I Wu 1! I t 1 


Ѕопуа А 


Martha Norman Rashid, Professor Emeritus о) Education 


Philip Norman Reeves, Professor Emeritus of Health Services Management 


licy and of Health Care Science 


( 
YI Wa not t 


William Martin Reynolds, Chauncey M. Depew Professor Emeritus of Public 


Speaking 
B.A 50. W tv: M.A. 19 Ph.D. 1960 


Charles Edward Rice, Professor Emeritus of Psychology 


B.S. 1954 va St t f Scit e and hn Ph.D. 1959, ( West | 


Universit 
James Willis Robb, Professor Emeritus of Romance Languages 


1939. ( M.A. 1950, M lleburv ( 


Philip Robbins, Professor Emeritus of Journalism 


Daniel David Roman, Professor Emeritus of Management Science 


i MA › 1 
H 1 1 49. № ) ) )5t I V ern ( 


54, РП.1 159. A І 


Sam Rothman, Professor Emeritus of Engineering Administration 
B.S. 194 7 › r 


Robert Clinton Rutledge, Associate Professor Emeritus of I nglish 


B.A. 1940 M 5 Ph.D. 1966, George Was! rive 

Pilar С. Suelto de Sáenz, Professor Emeritus of Spanish 
Licenciad ) Ма М 5 Mawr ( h.D. 1966 tv o 
Man 


Burton Malcolm Sapin, Professor Emeritus oj Political Science and 


International Affairs 


В.А. 1945, M.A. 1947, ( ' ty; Ph.D. 19 
Stefan Otto Schiff, Professor Emeritus of Zoology and of Genetics 
B.S. 1952, Roanoke e; Ph.D. 1964 ty ol t ^ 
Richard Harold Schlagel, Elton Professor Emeritus of Philosophy 
B.S. 1949, S1 f 1 Cx е: M.A ) › ) ) t р 
William Edward Schmidt, Professor Emeritus of Chemistry 
B.S. 1943, M.S. 1950, Ge e Wa " tv; M P ) ) | t nive t 
Lois Green Schwoerer. Elmer Louis Kayser Professor Emeritus of History 


В.А. 1949, Smith ( M ) › 156 M ( 


William E. Seale, Professor Emeritus of Finance 
Homer Belk Sewell, Professor Emeritus of Engineering Management 
3S 1945 > м { 7 MA 1 А : M 1 ^ " Y 1975 Ph.D 


197 


Stanley Newton Sherman, 


B.A. 19 M.B.A. 196 


rofessor Emeritus of Business Administration 


1 EN 
J tv ¢ i T 


Chung wen Shih, Р 


Frede TM Ri hard Siegel, Professor Emeritus of Geox hemistn 


David Elliot ol Iber Professor I né [ )f Psy 
Suzanne Lee Simons, Associate Professor Emer tus of Anthropol 


Arthur Hall Smith, Professor Emeritus of Pai 
j 19 l M М 
Herbert Ernest Smith, Professor Emeritus of 1 gineering Administration : 
I 130 ( '] { t t К y 
Jeanne Ellen Snodgrass, Professor Emeritus f Human Kinetics and Leisure 
5tudies | 
lorth Ca 
Hy nry Solomon, Professor Emeritus of I nomics; Dean Emeritus of the 
Graduate School of Arts and Scien 
j 1949, ( IN k М 159 rk 


Waldo Sommers Professor Emeritus of Public Admini 
Loretta May Stallings 
Studies 


~~ 

M 

»- 
Р 


George Sta mbuk Professor Emeritus f International Affairs 
MA Ose Т j 


( irl Ste ine Г, Professor Emeritus of Ge rmat 
B ) LA T GE 


eorge Steiner, Profe 5501 Emeritus of Миѕі 


( 


us.B. 19 { V 4 


Не nry м; l olm Ste iner, Professor Emeritus of Engineering Management 


A 4 ». in C.I 950. Ph.D T 


Ri hard W Шоп Stephens, Prof ssor Emeritus of Soci 


B 1951 | Һа) ( 


Chi arles Todd Stewart, Jr., Professor Emeritus of Economics 


Bugis. тест Stone, Associate Professor Emeritus of Mathemati 
B.A. 1960, Vanderbilt Uni ty )6t \ 
Jame S Ashley Straw, Professor Emeritus of Pharmac у 
S. 1958 р ) " Ur i f 
Karl Ernest S otromsem, Professor Emeritus of Public Administrati 
B 330. I ( € ł ) J 
Ghoy-Tak Taam, Professor Emeritus of Mathematics 
D 1942, 1 tv of ( M 4 ! )4 
га Rockwood Telford Professor Emeritus f Anat } 
В.А, 1931 MA tv of Tt p ) W 


Douglas Harold ello Pr sor Emeritus of Design and Graphics 


1956. Weste M tv ME 


Klaus Thoe nelt, FTO jj 


essor Emeritus of Gern 
Raymond E dw ur d Thomas Associate Professor Emeritus of Statistics 
reno Becker Thompson, Pr 6 Emeritus of Rus 


965, M 168, Ge 


Ron; ld В је ttes › Thomps on, Professor Emeritus of European His 


Nei Avrill l'lkens, А iate Professor Emeritus of M 


SSsOCIGalt 
fus.B 1950 


Rodney 


Tillman, Professor Emeritus of Educatior 


m 
1943. Hend habs d M 


Theodore George Toridis, Professor Emeritus oj Engineering and Applied 


Science 


1954, Re t Col I M 1961. Ph.D. 1964, M 
William Lewis Turner, Associate Professor Emeritus of English 
Curtis E dwi га l'uthill, Associate Professor Emeritus of Psychology 

B.A ) Maca t ( eve: М.А. 1936 ^h. D. 1939, Universit và 


Clemmont E yvind Vontress, Professor Emeritus of Counseling 
M.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1965, It in I t 


B.A. 1952, K tate ( 
Robe Tt Harris Wi ilke T, Ir Р Professor Emt ritus of American Civ ilization 
B.S. 1945, No versitv: M.A. 1950, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1955 ver | 
Pennsyl 
Ruth. Ann W: allace, Profess OI Emeritu s of Sociology | 
1961 te Heart ( llege; M.A. 196 Univt itv of Notre Dam Ph.D Ont | 
( 
E dw. d Ronak d We iemillo r, » Professor Emeritus of English 
A. 19 8, Litt.D ) ( M.A. 1942, Harvard Unive tv: D.Phil. 1950, Oxf 
William Gavnor Wells, Jr., Associate Professor Emeritus of Management | 
Science | 
B.S. 1947, Univer t f Chicago; M.S 161, Purdue versity: D.B.A ( Was! | 
Universi 
David Gove r White, Professor Emeritus of Chemistry 
B.Ch.E. 1950, Cornell University; Ph.D. 1954, Harvard liversity 
Ralph Kirby White, Proj essor Emeritus of Social Psychology 
B.A. 1929, Wesleyan Univ itv: Ph.D. 1937, Stanford Universit 
Henry I. Willett, Ji г iate Professor Emeritus of Education 
Administration - 
B.A. 1952, Washington and Lee University; M.Ed. 1955, Ed.D, 1967, University of V 
Katherine Johnston Williams, Associate Professor Emeritus of Art 
Therapy 
В.А. 1962, Ur ty of Wisco M.A. 1977, Ph.D. 1991, George Washington Universit 
Lawrence W inkle г, Professor Ei meritus of Counseling 
B.S. 1952, M.A. 1954, Washington University Ed.D. 1965. George Washington University 
Marvin Milton Wolsey, Professor Emeritus of Management 
B.S. 19 Ne k ersitv; M.A. 1943, Ph.D. 1967, American Universit 
Brunetta Re id Wolfma in, p rofessor Emeritus of Ec de ation 
B.A. 1957, M.A. 1968, Ph ). 1971, University of California, Ber ev; D.H.L. 1983, Boston 
1 T ) 83, ^ eastern Un LI ту College; D.H.L. 1985 
Suffolk University; D 1985, Stone | College; D.Engr.Tech.(hon) 1985, Wentworth Ir te 
Shirlev Minkewitz Wright, Associate Professor Emeritus of English as a 
Foreign Language 
B.S. 1954, W І tate niversity; M.A. 1963 niversity of Michigan: Ph.D. 1971, Ge 
University 
Helen = S Yakobson, Professor Emeritus of Russian 
B.S. 1935. H h Mar 1 
Richard Yi- -€ hi ing ; Y in, Adeo iate | Profe ssor Emeritus of Economics and 
International Affairs 
LL.B. 1946. F en University, Cl 1i: M.A. 1950, University of Denver; Ph.D. 1966, Columbia 
University 
Shao Wen Yuan, Professor Emeritus of E ngineering and . topito а Sc lence 
B.S. 1936, University of Michigan; M.S. 1937 D. 1941, California Institute ech ле.! 
1939, Stanford Liversity 
Joseph Zeidner, Professor Emeritus of Administrative Sciences and of 
Psychology | 
B.S. 1949, City Un sit f New York, City ( ege: M.A. 1951 rdham | ersitv: Ph.D. 1954 | 
Catholic University of An \ | 
Artley Joseph Zuche li, Prof ssor Emeritus of Physics 
В.А. 1955, Ph.D. 1958 iversity of Virginia | 


ACTIVE 
Hernan Gustavo Abeledo, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied 
Science 


І $ ‚1 
Licencié ra 198 versity 


l'homas J. Abercrombie, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Geography 
B.A. 1952, Macalester ( 
Lowell Abre ims, Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
B.A K t é 104 
Fred P atl ir imson, Professor of Pharmac 
OK te к € I T] t 
Jos eph B Abr imson, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Management Science 


Eugene Жазы Professor of Psychology 


Hibba Abugidieri, Assistant Profess г ( 
Hone rs 


Ravi § (c Pr sor of Marketi 


B i | t M. ) 


Gordon M. wy ster M ssor of the Practice of international Affai 


of 


William C layton Adams, Professi f Public Administration 


) ) 


Sean М.Н уч Assistant Professor of Media and Public Affairs 


Senay Agca, Assistant Professor of I 
B 193. МВА M t 
Ром titut ' 
"ugh Lecaine Agnew, Associate Professor of Historv and Internati 
Affi rs; Associate Dean of the Elliott School of Inter 


B.A, 1: 
Karen 


Ahiquist Associate Profess f Mus 
В.А. 1970 nt ] ke ( 
Shahrokh Ahi madi issistant Research Professor of En 


M ) t 
i t 


Qui 121 ihme d e icta Professorial 
H ) ; | 


John р. Albe 'rtson, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Musi 
B.M. 19 t { 


Julia м Albright Professor of Microbiology and Immunology 
Marshall W. Al orn, Jr., Associate Professor of Enelis! 


exa 


Laurie Alderman-t utler, Lecturer in Special Educati 


\ 
W 


a E. Alechina, Assistant Professor of Clinical Psychol 
Ogan Alex: inder, Associate Professor of History 


utas Anestis Ale xand ridis, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 


Mare Willi im All ard, Loui < W ub Associate Professor of Bio! "n 


"rank Allario Professorial Lecture! in Engineering 

Pht м 

Catherine joan Alle п, Professor 0] Anthropology and Inte rational Affairs 
?.А. 1969 M P 


"rank 1 Anbari is sistant Pr Jt | os" 
1 H P 
Tyler Anbinder, Pi 


Rober Mi ha ie 1 Selene n, Profe 


fessor of Hist Ja! 


1976 ‘ t { М M BE 
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David Anderson, Asso iate Re sear h Professor of Political Management 


B.A. 1981, Geor Wa Univer Ph.D. 1990, University of Mich 
Jeffrev C \lifford Anderson, Professor of Art 
B.A. 1970, Univers irgh; M.F.A. 19 Ph.D. 1976, Princeton Unive ty 
Avery DeLano Andrews, Associate Professor of History 
B.A. 1950, Harvard ersit L.B. 1953, M.A. 1958, Ph.D. 1962 liversity of Pe vania 


Emmanuel C hakwwinisinso Aniebon: im, Assistant Professor of Management 


Science 


B.S. 1981, M.S. 1983, State t tv of New York at Binghamt S 97, ( Wa ) 

University | 
Richard A. Arndt, Research Professot of Physics | 

M.A. 1962, Ph.D. 1965, Universit California, Berkeley | 


. Christopher Arte rton, P rofe ssor of Political Management; Dean of the 
Graduate School of Political Management; Associate Dean of ( olumbian 
College of Arts and Sciences 


B.A. 1965, Trinity College; M.A. 1968, American University; Ph.D. 1974, Massachusetts Institute of | 
Technol 
John Martin Artz, Associate Professor of Management Science 
B.S. 1974, James Madison University; M.S. 1976, Univer tv of Florida; M.B.A. 1981, Ph.D. 1990 
George Washingt niversity | 
Hossein G. Askari, Aryamehr Mtn of International Business 
B.S. 1966, Ph.D. 1970, Massachusetts Institute f Technol 
Muriel Ann Atkin, Professor of History 
B.A. 1967, Sarah Lawrence College; M.Phil. 1971 Ph.D. 1976, Yale University 
Aaron Auslender, Associate p rofessorial Lecturer in Engineering 
3.5. 1977, Ph.D. 19: ( umbia Liversity 
James F. Austin, Research Professor of Sociology 
3.А. 1970, Wheaton College; M.A 1975. DePaul University; Ph.D. 1980, University of California 
Javis 
Deborah D. Avant, Associate Professor of Political Science and International 
Affairs 
3.А. 1982, M.A. 1987 { 19‹ niversit t California Die 
Ines Azar, Professor of Spanish and Human Sciences 
M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1974, Joh Hopkins Unive ty 
William R. Baber ‚ Benj unin Franklin Р rofessor of Accountancy 
B.S. 1969. Bucknell University; M.B.A. 19 niversity of Pittsburgh; Ph.D. 1980, Unive f 
North Car 
Mary Jo Baedecker, Professorial Lecturer in ‚Се ology 
J.A. 1964, Vanderbilt tv; M 1967, University of Kentucky; Ph.D. 1985, George Washington 
niversity 
Prabir К. Bage hi, Profe ssor of Business Administration 
B.S. 1969, Unive f Calcutta, India; M.S. 1984, Ph.D. 1986, Universit f Tennessex 
Frank E. B: aginski, Profe ssor of Mathe mati. S 
Б.З, 1975, Саш vers M.S ) 1 Г tv; Ph.I 98 
Massachu 5 
James Russell Bailey, Assoc iate Professor of Management Science 
M.A. 1988, Ph.D. 1991, Washingtor niversity 


John Martyn Bailey, Professor of Biochemistry and Molecular Biology 
B.S. 1949, Ph.D. 1952, D.Sc. 1970, University of Wale 
Isabelle G. Bajeux-Besnainou, Professor of Finance 


Ph.D. 1989, University of Paris, France 
Robert Preston Baker, Adjunct Associate Professor of Music 
B.Mus. 1979, Lebanon Valley College; M.M. 1988, D.M.A. 1990, Catt! Ur 
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Richard W. Longstreth, Professor of American Gh ilization 
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Elaine Goldberg Parks, Clinical | In structor in Art Therapy 
M.A. 1989, George Washington Universi 
Richard P arnas, Ad junct Associate Professor oj Violin and Viola 


{ 


Donal 10.1 arsons е of Economics 
B.A 966 Juke 7 t 4 } € t f( 
ай J. Pasi, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Gounst ling 
Ed.D. 199 ty of M 
Umeshkumar Patel, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
M.S. 1994, Ge e Wa t 
Steven Robert Patierno, Professor о] Pharmacology and of Genetics 
B.S. 1981, Ur ty of ( ticut; P 18 ersity of Texas at } 
Sondra К. Patrick, Assistant Professor о] Higher Education 
B.A. 19 | Г t f X M.A 176 ersi Oklahon P ) n) 
Sidney Fay P auls, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 195 FW 1 ind Магу: М | Ad 770. G W t 
Donald C. Paup, Pr ofessor of Exercise Science | 
B.A. 1961, ( tal ( M 169, P ) 71 | 
Linda Levy Peck, Professor f Histon 
B.A. 1962, Bra ersitv; M 34, Was! t t | 
Yaron Peleg, Assistant Professor of Hebrew 
B.S. 1989, Emer College: Ph.D. 2000, Brande 
Joseph N. Pelton, Resear h Professor of Engineering 
Ph.D. 1974, Georgetown Universit 
Joseph Pe атап, Professor of Economics 
B.S. 1971, Ph.D. 1976, Boston ‹ 
Robert Penney, Assistant Professor of 50‹ iology 
B.A. 1989, Ma ester ( M.A. 1996, Ph.D. 20 i M 
Malinee Peris, Adjune t Associate Professor of Musi 
[ at 346. 194 rinitv Co e of Mu i tiate 1950, R \cade f Musi 
Dav а; Carter Perry, Professor of Pharmacology 
170, Ha і ‹ tv; Ph.D. 1981 nive { ! ) 
lind S ; Hi Шага Perry, Jr., Professor of Business idministration 
B.A. 1964, Duke tv; M.A., M.B.A. 1 ^h.I 374, Stanford 1 € t 
Vanessa Perry, Assistant Professor oj f Marketing 
M.I 1990, W t ty; Ph.D. 2000 tv of North Ca 
Brian J. Peters, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Counseling 


Rolf A. Peterson, Professor of Psychology and of Psychiatry and Behavioral 


Sciences 


B.S. 1964 t үү i-Oshk M 9 I 9 ' 
Kenna Dale P eusner, Professor of Anatomy 

3.5. 1968, 5 ‹ h 1974, Harva і 
J. Roger Pever ley, „ issociate Professor of Physics 

B.A. 1960, М.А. 1964, I D it ige rsit 
Paul S. Peyser, Associate Р ofe ssor of Finance 

B.A. 1966, Stat iversit k at Binghamton; M 71 ). 1979 


Wisconsi 
Patricia F. Phalen, Assistant Professor of Mt dia and Publi Affai 


B.A. 1980, M.B.A. 1993, Boston College; M.A. 1991, Ph.D. 1996, Northw n 
John W. P hilbec k, Assistant Professor of Psychology 
M.A. 1993, PI ) f Саі огт ta Barba 
Robert F. Phillips, Professor 0) f Economics 
B.A. 1978 V V Calif a. Berkelev; M.A 180. M.Phil. 1981, PI 385, ( nbia 
University 
"T pest VIMUS nd 


Susan M. Phillips, Professor of Financt Dean of the School of Business a! 
Public Management 


B.A. 1967, Agnes Scott ( ege: M.S. 1971, Ph.D. 19 I і 

Catherine Jones Pickar, Adjunct Associate Professor of Music 
B.Mus. 1974 7 t f Kentucky; М.М! 180, George Wast t 

Raymond L. Pic kholtz, Professor of Engineering : and Applied Science 
B.E.E. 1954, M.E.E. 1958, City University of New York, Cit í | 1966 techni 
7 t 


judith Ann Abra ims Plotz, Professor of Englis} 


( n 1 and Human Sciences 
i. 1960, Radcliffe ( B.A 162, M.A. 1966 ( € tv; Ph.D. 1965, H 
U liversit 
Dennis A Pluchinsky, is sistant Prof ssorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
B.A. 19 M.A \ t 


Beatrix Margurre Pollack Assis tant Pr rial 1 


] f fessorial Lecture Germ 

B.A ) Ph 194, 1 M 
Francis M Ponti, Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 

B.S, 1961, M.B.A. 196 

Paul John Poppen, Prof meer atlas ogy 

)9, Centra niversity of Iowa; PI ) D ( ‘ 
/ i formmnt n J 

Elliot A Posner, Assistant Professor of Political Science and Int rnational 

Affairs 

В.А, 1987, Brow1 iversity; M.A 192 hns Hopk 

California, Berkele 


Jerrol | Morton Р ost, Professor of the » Prac 
International Affairs, of Р sychiatry 


Engine 'ering Manage mel 
B.A. 1956 M.D 


71! ! Dex , 
tice of Political Psyc? 


vchology and 


j i 
and Behavioral Sciences, and of 


( ^ I 
1960, Yale nive 


Richard P otts, Professorial | Lee turer in Anthropology 
B.A. 1975 l'emple Universit Ph.D. 1982, Harvatr € t 
Frank Raymond Power, Profi ssorial Lecturer in Engineer 
3.C.E. 1960 Manhattan College: M 964, ( ). 1966 k 
Bruce Powers, Professorial Lecturer in International Affairs 
M.S. 1961 versity of Chicago: М. 71. Ill Institute of } | 
Srinivas Y. Prasad, Associate Professor of Management Science 
B I 1986 indian titute f Tecl і India: № ! I 992. Stat t f New 
York at Buffa 
Pame] 


a Presser, Aajuni t Instructor in Englis} 


11511 
В.А, 1981 M.A 


Marie Daly Price, Associate Professor of Geography and 
B.A 1984 


Andrew Pro, ko, 


184, Am al 


ional Affairs 
rsity of California, Berkeley: М.А. 198¢ t 


Professorial Lei turer in Eng 


Ў.А. 1948, Washingtor ind Jeff. 1 College; M.B.A. 1977 ( 
Elena Prokhorov a, Instructor in Russian 

B.A 1987, Moscow State University; M.A )9€ t 
Jozef Henryk Przytycki, Professor of Mathematics 

M.Sc. 197 Warsaw University Poland; Ph.D. 19 


am A. Pucilowsky, Associate Professor of Theatre 


B.S. 1964, Wilkes College: M.F. A. 1972. В 
Curtis Lee Pyke Assistant Professor of Secondary Educati 
| М.А. 199; Ph.D. 199 State University of New York \ 
Vatury Б; aju, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
р "5. 1967, Ph.D. 19 Indian Institute of Si M V 
avid Ramaker. Professor of Chemistry 
К? 1965, University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee: M 168, P ) 
"nda Raph: ае], Аајип‹ t. Assistant Profe ssor of E ng h 
M B.S 1965. M A. 1979, Ph.D. 1987. Ol State Liver 
arcus Raskin. Se "nior Fell low and Professor of Policy Studies 
pp PS 1954, 10. 195 University of Chica 
1 j T r 
РШ, Asoka Ratnam, Associate Professorial Le turer in Physics 
h 197 
| Niversity of n 
ide. 
тү p \. Rau, Profes 'ssor of Business Administration 
1972, Indian Institute of Te M.B.A. 1974, Indian Institute of M B 
1983 Ke Зин L^ 23 "TS 
, Assistant Professor of Education A Iministration 
uth College; M.Ed. 1976, Ed.D 397, ( eg iW un and М 
B ‚ Professor of Political Science and Intt rnational Affairs 
Jess ^: 1962, M.S. 1966, Cambridge Unive 
S 7 ‚ 
M n Reed Assoc late Professorial Le cturer in Telecommuni ition 
- 1986 M 


z unt 5t. Mary's College (Mar 
Mark E - 
Associate Profesibot of Phvsics 


982, Catholic University of America: Р} 


dwin Reeves. 
1982, M. S 1 
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Joan Roddy Regnell, Associate Professor of Speech and Hearing 
B.A. 1954, M.A. 1960, George Washington University 
Scheherazade S. Rehman, Associate Professor of International Business and 
International Affairs 
B.B.A. 1985, M.B.A. 1989, Ph D. 1992, George Washington University 
Bernard Reich, Professor of Political Science and International Affairs 
B.A. 1961, City University of New York, City ¢ ollege; M.A. 1963, Ph.D. 1964, University f Virginii 
Walter Reich, Yitzhak Rabin Memorial Professor of International Affairs, Ethics, 
and Human Behavior 
B.A. 1965, Columbia University M.D. 1970, New York University 
Frances Catherine Reid, Assistant Professor of English as a Foreign Language 
B.A. 1965, College of Notre Dame ot Marvland; M.S. 1970, Georgetown University 
Amy Reiff, Adjunct Instructor in Voice 
B. Mus. 1980, M.Mus. 1983, Kent State University 
David Reiss, Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Science, of Medicine, and 
of Psw hologv 
B.A. 1958, M.D. 1962, Harvard University 
David C. Ribar, Associate Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1984, College of William and Mary; M.A. 1987, Ph.D. 1991, Brown University 
Leo Paul Ribuffo, Professor of History; Society of the Cincinnati George 
Washington Distinguished Professor 
B.A. 1966, Rutgers University M.Phil. 1969, Ph.D. 1976, Yale University 
Elizabeth Kathryn Rice, Assistant Professor of Special Education 
B.A. 1991, Wellesley College; M.A. 1992 Ed.D. 1999, George Washington University 
Kym S. Rice, Assistant Professor of Museum Studies 
B.A. 1974, Tulane University; M.A. 1979, University of Hawaii 
Nelda Summers Richards, Assistant Professor oj Speech and Hearing 
B.A. 1976, George Washington University M.S. 1977, University of Illinois; Ph.D. 1991, 1 niversity 
of Virginia 
Brian G. Richmond, Assistant Professor of Anthropology 
B.A. 1990, Rice University; M.A. 1995, Ph.D. 1998, State University of New York at Stony Brook 
Liesl Anna Riddle, Assistant Professor of International Business 
B.A. 1992, M.A./M.B.A. 1995, Ph.D. 2001 University of Texas 
Orlando Ridout, Associate Professorial Lecturer in American Civilization 
B.A. 1977, University of Virginia 
Rumana Riffat, Associate Professor of Civil Engineering 
B.S. 1988 Bangladesh University of Engineering and Technology; M.S. 1991 Ph.D. 1994, lowa 
State University 
Dale C. Rinker, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Museum Studies 
M.B.A. 1987, College of William and Mary 
David Caron Roberts, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1965, Johns Hopkins | niversitv; M.S.E. 1968, University of Pennsvlvania; M.S. 1973 
University of Maryland 
Steven V. Roberts, J.B. and Maurice C. Shapiro Professor of Media and Public 
Affairs 
B.A. 1964, Harvard University 
Richard Mark Robin, Associate Professor of Russian and International Affairs 
B.S. 1972, Georgetown University M.A. 1974, Ph.D. 1982, University of Mit higan 
E. Arthur Robinson, Jr., Professor of Mathematics 
B.S. 1977. Tufts University; M.A. 1981, Ph.D. 1983 University of Maryland 
Edward Moore Robinson, Assistant Professor of Forensic Sciences 
B.A. 1968, Marquette University; M.F.S. 1991, Georgt Washington University 
Lilien Filipovitch Robinson, Professor of Art 
B.A. 1962, M.A. 1965, George Washington University Ph.D. 1978, Johns Hopkins | niversity —. , 
Fernando Robles, Professor of International Marketing and International Affair 
B.S. 1968, | niversidad Nacional de Ingenieria, Peru; М.А. 1970, ESAN, Реги; M.B.A 1972, Georg 
State University: Ph.D. 1979, Pennsylvania State University 
Cynthia A. Rohrbeck, Associate Professor of Psy hology 
B.A. 1980, Cornell University; M.A. 1983, Ph.D. 1986, University of Rochester 
Peter Rollberg, Associate Professor of Slavic Languages and Film Studies; 
Director of the University Honors Program 
Ph.D. 1988, University of Leipzig, Germany 
Robert Richard Romano, Adjunct Professor of Engineering Management 
Ph.D. 1976, Purdue University 


Ann Romine 
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Rita K. Roosevelt, Asso iate Profess ' Тап еп! 
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Jame: N. Rosenau, I niversity Professor of Inte mati ( Affair 
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Wi lie Frederi k Rowe, Professor of Forensic Sciences 
David Alton Rowley Professor of Chemistry 

B 163.M 164 
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B.Tech ) | ' { 7 

f Calis 
Barry Rubin, Adjunct Professor of Political Management 

B.A. 19 3, Bra : 
Janis K. Ruoff, A« sistant Research Professoi ЕЈ [ £ 

В.А. 1970 M ) 
) 
Roxanne Russell, Lecture: in Media and Pul 1ffairs 

В.А. 1969. M A 19 tv of Calif 


Danie] Joseph Rvan, Professorial Lecturer in Engi; ering Ma 
M.A ; Р 


1 Í gInt Ia ement 
у \ ! 154 
Julie Ryan. Assistant Professor of Engineering Management Systems 
Tigineerin 
l.S. 198 Mir] | M OF 
Washi; 
Robert Warren Rycroft, Professor of Political Science | International Affairs 
\. 1967, M.A Р ). 197t , 
Phyilis Mentzell Eden. Amsta о тону Er 
Tu 4 rt t M ШП hr ri К I M 
Raymond Theodore Куе II, Le turer in Geology 
B t t M » i t f Wa [ 
I ери a. 
Hr adley William Sabelli Assistant Professor of Theatre 
A. 1 "0, 1 ida At ' tv: M ) ( { tate I it; M.F.A 
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lowar td Mida y Sachar, Professor of Historv and Inte rnational Affairs 
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Eric че Saidel, Assistant Proj essor of Philosophy 


B.A. 1985, Wesleyan | ity: M.A. 1991, Ph.D. 1993, University of W 
Linda Bradley Salamon, Profes ssor of Englis iron Hume n Sciences 
B.A. 1963, Radcliffe College &. 1964, Ph.D. 1971, Bryn Mawr Colle 
David I. Salem, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
B.A. 1978, Aibar nive tv: L.D., M.B.A. 1982, Unive tv of Maryland 
Roberto M. Sé imanie go, Assistant Professor oj Economics 
B.A. 199 eton University; Ph.D. 2000, University of Pent val 
Douglas Als in Si mue son, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
M.S. 198 ). S« 990. George Washington Univt tv 
Robert R Sandusky, Л . Professor of Engi neering and \pplied Sı ience 
S. 196 Co ido: M.S. 1971, Uni tv of Was! 
ven E Н Saperstein Charles E. Smith Professor о] f Jewish History 
B.A. 1966, Ph.D. 19 Harvard University; M.A. 1971, Hebrew \ ( ege/Hebrew Uni ity 
Israel 


Shahram Sarkani, Professor of Engineering Management and Systems 
Engineering 


B.S. 1980, M.S. 1981 : uisiana State University; Ph.D. 198 ict . 
Marshall 5; ishkin, 1 rofessor of Hum in Re source Deve lopme nt 
B.A. 1966, University of Californi Los Angeles; Ph.D. 1970, Unive v of Michigal 
Robert Savic ki is. Assistant Professor of Finance 
B.S. 1993 r. 1994, Riga Technical University, La i: M.A. 1994, M.B.A. 1996, Westert Illinois 


Universitv 1999 niversity of Georgi 

Mary Anne P lastino Saunders, Associate Professor of Human Services and of 
Soc iology; Associate Dean of C olumbian College of Arts and Sciences 
B.A. 1969, M.A. in Ed. 1970, Catholi University of America; Ed.D. 1991, George Washingtor 
University 

Donna Scarboro, Adjunct Assistant Professor oj English; Assistant Vice 
President for Spe cial Academic Programs 
B.A. 1976, ( College; M.A. 19% Ph.D. 1989, Emory liver 

Veronica Millic ent Scarlett, мајили t Instructor іп Voice 
Mus.M. 199 ity of Maryland 


Kenne eth Е. Sc haffner, [ niversity Professor of Medical Humanities and 
Professor of Philosophy 


B.S. 1961, City Unive t f New York, B k ege; Р! 1967, ( nbia iversity; M.D 
198t niversitv of Pittsburgh 

Moses 5. Sí hanfield, Professor oj Forensic Sciences 
B.A. 1966, | ersitv of Minnesota; M.A. 1969, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1971, Univer ity of 
Mi 


James Hermon Si haren- Guive |, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


Ph.D. 196€ 1 € M.S. 19 Purdue 1 V 
Dennis E. S« hell. / Assistant Professor of Ре һ че 
В.А m Black n College; M.D 1973. Lutheran Theological Seminary at Gettysburg; M.A 1982, 
| [). 1988, University of Maryland 
He tam М. Schell, As sistant Professor of English 
B.S. 1988, M.A. 1991, Gt vn Ut tv; Ph.D. 2000, Stanford University 
William S« hm itt. Associate Professor of Mathematics 
B.S. 198 € tv of Ve t: Ph.D. 1986, Massachusetts Institut f Technolo 
Allan Schneider, Adjunct Pr rofessor of Engin eering 
B.S. in E.I P 960. Lehigh University; M.S. in E.E. 196 umbia University; Ph.D 
1974. Uni ' f Mat | 
Tibor Sc К, l l, Re search Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.E. 1963, City Ut rsi f New York, Citv College: M.E. 1965, Ph.D. 1970, Polytechni 
University 
Evelyn Jaffee S hreiber, Associate Professor of English 
B.A. 1970, Simmons College; M.A. 1971, ( rado State University; Ph.D. 19 niversity of 
Col 
Ellen D. 5( hulke n, Assistant Professor of Exercise Science 
B.A. 1985. M 191. Ph.D. 1993, University of South ( ir 
Alexandra S« hult heis, Assistant Professor of Englis! 
lish ' 
B.A. 1989, Brow: niversitv; M.P.A. 199 у e University: M.A 195. Ph.D 1998, Univers? 


of Rochester 


Geralyn M. Schulz, Associate Professor oj 5peecn and Hearing 
B.A. 1979, University of Wisconsin; Ph.D. 1994, University of Maryland 
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Pat Lea Schwallie-( ;»iddis, Assistant Professor of Counseling 


B.S. 1968, M.S. 1970. 1 niversity of Wisconsin-Platteville; Ph.D. 1991 Florida State University 
David R. Sí hwandt, Professor of Human Resource Development 
B.S. 1967, Eastern Mic higan University; M.A, 1969, Western M higan University; Ph.D. 1978 


Wayne State University 


Melissa A. S hwartzberg, Assistant Professor of Political Science 


В.А, 1996, Washington | niversity; Ph.D. 2002, New York iiversity 
David $; iannella, Lecturer in Music 
B.Mus. 1981, Catholic I niversity of America; M.M. 1982, Eastman Scho f Musi 


David William S ott, Professor of Immunology 
M.S. 1964, University of Chicago; Ph.D. 1968, Yale Universitv 
Amy E, Searight, Assistant Professor of Political Science and International 
Affairs 
B.A. 1988, Williams College M.A. 1994, Ph.D. 1999, Stanford University 
Ormond Albert Seavev, Professor of English 
B.A. 1966, Carleton College M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1976, Columbia University 


Barbara Rae Seidman. Adjunct Instructor in Harp 
Mus.B. 1969, Cleveland Institute of Music; Mus.M. 1970, Northwestern Ur 

Gary 5. Selby, Assistant Professor of Communication 
B.A. 1980 Harding University; M.A. 1984 Harding Graduate School of Religior Ph.D. 1996 
Vhiversity of Maryland 

Susan Kathleen Sell, Asso iate Professor of Political Science 
B.A. 1979, ( olorado College; M.A. 1980, University of ( alifornia, Santa Barbara; Ph.D. 1989 
niversity of California, Berkeley 

John Frederic k Sencindiver, Assistant Professor of Management Science 
B.A. 1973, Antioch ( ollege; M.S. 1992, Ph.D. 2001, George Washington Univer ty 

Scott Thomas Serich, Assistant Professor of Management Science 
B.S, 1982, Case Western Reserve University; M.B.A. 1987, Duke Universit 

Angeles Serrano-Ripoll, Instructor in Spanish 
Ph.D. 1987, | niversity of Valencia, Spain 

David Leigh Shambaugh, Professor of Political S ience and International 
Affairs 
B.A. 1977 George Washington University; M.A. 1980 Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D. 1989 

| | Diversity of Mic higan 

‘ving Herman Shames, Distinguished Visiting Professor of Engineering and 
Applied Science 
..S. 1948 Northeastern University; M.S. 1949 Harvard University; Ph.D. 1953, University 
laryland 


Michael Shanahan, Lecturer in Media and Public Affairs 
А. 1965, р 


versi 


“ ennsylvania State University 
| ‘ang-Qing Shao, Research Professor of Anthropology 
М А. 1952, М.А. 1955, Fudan University. Chir М 
wn Ahamed Sharaf, Lei turer in Arabic 
A. 1972 Cairo University Egypt 


Galin; : : 
"lina Olegovna Shatalina, Assistant Professor of Russian 
D | А. 1967 М.А. 1968, Ph.D. 1979 Moscow State University, Russia 
e 2 d i — 
м К, Sheldon, Professor of Ac ountancy; Associate Dean of the School of 
Usiness and Public Management 
З.А, 1969 N 


‘orthwestern University; M.B.A 1974, Drexel University; D.B.A. 1981. G 
ashingt 


| on University 

In-Lin Shen, P 

1980, M.S 
ISConsin 


Сеого : 
e Win; 
MS William She 


rojessor of Engineering and Applied Science 
1982, National Chiao-Tung University, Taiw n; Ph.D. 1991 
4 rk, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
374, ( olorado State University: J.D 1978, University of Der І 


апе S 3 
Shore, Professor of English 
"1969, Goddard College: M Ё » { 
lay "oddard College; M.F.A. 1971, University of lowa 
aY К, 5 piy Dn . 
BA. hotel, Professor of Special Education 
John | S47. Ed.M. 1970, Ed.D 1972, Temple Universit | 
8e Siher | TET. 
x Sibert, Professor of Engineering and , pplied Science 
i 168 Wittenberg 1 niversity; М.А. 1971, Miar University (Ohi Ph.D. 1974. Ur versity of 
ugan 


arol к; н 
ата! Sigelman, Professor of Psychology: Asso iate Vice President for 
Sp, т, . c 
B.A ee h and Graduate Studies 
77» Carleton College: M.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1972. Ge rge Peabody College 
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Lee Sigelman, Professor о] Politic ш Si іепсе 


B.A. 1967, Carleton College; М.А. 1970 Р! 1973, Vanderbilt riversity 
Rahul Simha, Associate Professor of fE ngineering and Applied Science 

B.S. 1984, Birla Institute of Technology India; M.S. 1986, Ph.D. 1990, University о! Massachusett 
Lawrence G. Singleton, Associate Professor of Accountancy 

B.S. 1978, M.S. 1980, Ph.D. 1985 Louisiana State l rsit 


Nozer Darabsha Singpurwalla, Distinguished Research Professor and Professor 
of Statisti cs 


hnology. India; M.S.(LE.) 1964, Rutgers 


niversitv 1968 Ne Y E Unis 7 
Myrna ( atl Sislen, АФ t. 550€ iate Professor of Music 
J.A. 1970, American University 
David R. Skeen, Ркојовосно! Lecturer in Engineering 
M.S. 1973, American University 
Earl Franklin Ske ton, Adjunct Professor of Physics 
3.A. 1962, Fairleigh Dickinson University Ph.D. 1967, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
Frank James Slaby, Associate Professor of Anatomy 
B.S. 1965, California Institute of Technology Ph 1971. University of California, Berkeley 
Jonathan B. Slade, Assistant T: Lecturer in Political Mane igement 
3 A. 1981, J.D. 1987, ¢ ;eorge Washington University 
Amy Kyper Smith, Assistant Professor of f Marke tir ng 
B.B.A. 1986, University of North Texas Ph.D. 1997, Universi f Maryland 
Charles E. Smith, Adjunct Professor of “ора 
D.Sc. 1974, George Washingto yn University 
James M. Smith, Assistant Professor of Political Science and International 
Affairs 
B.A. 1990, Wake Forest University Ph.D. 1996, Stanford University 
Keith E. Smith, Associate Professor of Accountancy 
B.A. 1970, University of Pennsylvania; J.D. 1976 LL.M. 1978, University of Florida 
Lizbeth Courtney Smith, Associate Professor о] Biological Sciences 
; А. 1974, Drake University; M.Sc. 1976, University of Minnesota Ph.D. 1985, University ol 
'alifornia, Los Ange! 
Магу Virginia Smith, Associate Professor of Tourism Studies; Associate Dean 
of the College of Prof fessional Studies 
B.A. 1971, Cornell University M.A. 1987, University of Delaware; Ph.D. 1991 American 


University 
Rebecca Anstine Smith, Adjunct Instruc tor in Harp 
B.A. 1977, Dickinson Colle M.Mus. 1979, Johns Hopkins iversity 
Stephen Charles Smith, Pr ofessor of f Ecc onomics an id Inte national Affairs 
B.A. 1976, Goddard College; M.A. 1981, Ph.D. 1983, Cornell University 
William Edw in Smith, Associate Professorial Le cturer in Organizational 


Sciences 


Ph.D. 1983, University of Pennsylvania 
Nancy Jo Snider, Adjunct Instruc tor in Cello 

3. Mus. 1981, Catholic University ‹ jt Amer 

Christopher Snyder, Associate Professor of Economics 

B.A. 1989, Fordham University Ph.D. 1994, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Jorge Soares, Assistant Professor of Economics 

1.S. 1988, Portuguese Catholic University M.A. 1994, Ph.D. 1996, University of Rochester 
Jaroslaw Sobieski, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

B.S. 1955, M.S. 1957, Ph.D. 1964, Те chnical University of Warsaw, Poland 


Barbara Sobol, Adjur« t Assistant Professor of Art me гар) 

3.A. 1959, Wellesley College; М.А. 1980, George Washington Unive ү 

Michael Jose ph Sodaro, P rofessor of Political Science and International . Affairs 
1. A. 1967, Fordham University; M.A. 1970 Johns Hopkir niversitv; Ph.D. 19 Columbia 
nivers 
Richard Martin Soland, Professor of Operations Research 


B.E E. 1961, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; Ph.D. 1964, Massachusett s Institute f Technology: P? 
John K. Soldner, Associate Professorial Lecture r in Engineering 
B.S. 1977, M.S. 1979, University of Illinois; M.B.A. 1988 diversity of Chicago 


Elinor Harris Solomon, Adjunct Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1944, Mount Holyoke College M.A. 1945, Ph.D. 1948, Harvard University 
George T. Solomon, Professorial Lecturer in Management Science 
M.B.A. 1972, Suffolk University D.B.A. 1982, George Washington Universit 
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Marg; ire el Ri арр Solte in, Associate Professor of I ngisi and Human Sciences 


B 9 Unive ty; M.A. 19 


Barba ira ! Sonies, Mast Professorial Lecti 


10R6 1 ity of Chi 


rer in Speech and Hearing 


D, 1981, Unive t fM 
Eva M Dare nson, Associate Re search Professor of Pharma: logy 
B.A. 1981, Washingt ). 1990 int I | t 
Refik oover, Profe ssor of f Ma iagement Science 
B.A. 1978. B i 1 key; M 179 8 
George Washingt 
Christine Spi ingler, Assistant Professor of Interior Desigr 
В.А. 1969, Manhattanville Colle 
Erin Speck, stant Professor of Interior Design 
B.A 180. I t f Guelph. ( ida \ 191, Cat \ 
August К Spec ( itor, Professorial Lecturer in F ngine ering Management 
M.S. 1971 Hof tv: Ed.D m ‹ е Washin ve ty 
Ronald H. Spector, Professor. of History and с annal Affairs 
B.A. 1964 Johns Hopk у 96t MK Yale ! versity 
Jennifer Wynne Spenc er, Assistant Professor of International Business 
B.S. 1992, Georget ver ). 1997, 1 v of M esot 
Pau] E p ple V opis gle r, Associate Professori turer in Biological Scit nces 
B.S. 195¢ y of Maryland: M.A. 1959. ( W t € 
Philip Daniel Spiess 1 1, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Museum Studies 
В.А, 196; Нап College: M.A. 1970 nive " f Ty (A ) 7 , versity 
M.P} )9 Drew 
Thomas Spitzer Assistant Pr ssorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
969, America ver M ‘ 974 Wast А versit 
Shary) Marie piv, ack \ѕѕосіаіе Professor of Tourism Studies 
В} A. 1968 ik nive tv: M.A Ed.&l ) ) George Wasl t ersity: Ph.D. 199: 
Univers y of Buck um, En 
James Alan Sprague Professorial Lei turer in Engineering 
В.А, 196 1966, Ph.D. 1970. Rice 1 t 
Gregor, D эге S, Professot Of Soi 10logy 
B.S 197 t rsit M 974, Ph.D. 197 
Ste Phani St ing McC uske T, “Айип, t Instructor in Flute 
B.Mus, 19 nive f America; M.M 177, New ! í rvat f Music 
Mic hael A. St агуы Associate Professor of Systems Engineering 
B.A. 1965 1 ton: M.S. 1971. M ) versity of Southern ( fornia: D.Sc 


1907, George Washineton tia 


Jonathan Stanton, Assistant Professor of ( omputer Science 


С В.А 1995, Cornell Univ ty; M.S.E. 1998, Ph.D. 20¢ l Hopkins versity 
arol Buchalte I Stapp, Assox iate Professor of Museum Ei lu ation 
В.А, 1967 í л Í Poy inia; Ph.D. 1989. George 
d ulane І r y; № А Wt ers ren va ‹ ‘ R 
W sshingt n rrsity 


даа iate Professor of Strate gic Manageme ent and Public Policy 


A. 1976, М.А binas ii AU 


| 
) 


ne 


james Edward Starrs, Pro ff 5501 ој Law and 1 of Forensic Sciences 
DAL LL.B. 1 , 


958, St. Joh í k); LL.M 159, New York 


Janet Е ‚ Steele, узу late Pro nd Media and Publi. Affairs 


B.A. 1979 ollege of William and Mary; M.A. 1982. Ph.D. 198¢ hns Hopk versity 
athleen Anderson Steeves, Associate Profe 550г of Secondary Е‹ jue ation 

9 \. 196 ma College; M.A.T. 1973 t'iversity of Massachusetts: F ). 1987, George Washingt 
University 


М; 1 


чу Beth Stein, Associate Profe 'SSOI of Ge rman and International Affairs 


B.A 1980, St Olaf College: M.A. 1985. Ph.D 19 diana liversity 
Atistophe rw Hie Sten, Profe ssor of English 
Jeff * 1966, Carleton College; M.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1971. h liana Univer 
e 
af 1. L Ste p ;'hanic, Associate Professor of Design 
` 1.F.A. 1980, George Washington Universit 


ес 1 E wer , 
n Bt Christophe: Stephens, Profess г of Geology 
1967 M LN 


Chr; 969, George Washington versity; Ph.D. 19 аа e 
ПГ | | 
Topher H. Sterling, Professor of Me dia and Public Affairs and of 
пес оттипі‹ ation 
Car] nes M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1969, University of Wisconsin 
tern, Shapiro, Professor of Media and Public Affairs 
1958, M.S 1959, Columbia Unis ty; J.D. 1966, Cleveland State University 
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Robert P. Stoker, Associate Professor of Political Science 
B.A. 1976, Ohio State University M.A. 1979, Ph.D. 1983, University of Maryland 
Gerald Virgil Stokes, Associate Professor of Microbiology and Immunology 
B.A. 1967, Southern Illinois University Ph.D. 1973, University of Chicago 
Clarence N. Stone, Research Professor of Public Policy 
Ph.D. 1963, Duke University 
Richard Briggs Stott, Associate Professor о] History 
B.A. 1970, Ph.D. 1983, Cornell University 
Igor Strakovsky, Associate Research Professor of Physics 
Ph.D. 1984, St. Petersburg Nuclear Phvsics Institute, Russia 
Robert W. Strand, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Finance 
B.S. 1974, Davidson College; Ph.D. 1981, University of North Carolina 
Steffen Strauch, Assistant Research Professor of Physics 
Ph.D. 1998, University of Technology Darmstadt, Germany 
Dana M. Stryk, Assistant Professor of Economics 
B.S. 1988, Vanderbilt University M.A. 1990, George Washington University 
Suresh Subramaniam, Assistant Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.E. 1988, Anna University India; M.S.E.E. 1993, Tulane University Ph.D. 1997, University ої 
Washington 
Patricia A. Sullivan, Professor of Exercise Science 
B.S. 1969, State University of New York College at Cortland; M.S. 1973, Smith Ce llege; Ed.D. 1989, 
George Washington University 
Steven M. Suranovic, Associate Professor of Economics and International 
Affairs 
B.S. 1982, University of Illinois; M.A. 1986 Ph.D. 1989, Cornell University 
Margaret L. Sutherland, Assistant Professor of Pharmacology 
M.S. 1985, University of Toronto Ph.D. 1993, Cambridge University 
Robert G. Sutter, Adjunct Professor oj International Affairs 
Ph.D. 1975, Colgate University 
Therese Svat, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 
B.A. 1960, Kent State University; M.A. 1994 George Washington University 
Paul Michael Swiercz, Associate Professor of Management Science 
M.P.H. 1976, University of Michigan M.S. 1981, Ph.D. 1984, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and 
State University 
Harold Szu, Research Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1963 National Cheng-Kung University, Taiwan M.S. 1966. University of Detroit; Ph.D 1971, 
Rockefeller University 
Meng Kok Tan, Assistant Professor of Interior Design 
B.A. 1991, M.A. 1996, lowa State University 
Mehmet Murat Tarimcilar, Associate Professor of Management Science 
B.S. 1981, Bogazici University, Turkey M.S. 1984, Ph.D. 1997, Louisiana State University 
Richard M. Tarkka, Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
B.Sc. 1986, University of Prince Edward's Island: Ph.D. 1992, Queen's University at Kingston 
Robin L. Tarpley, Assistant Professor of Accountancy 
B.S. 1990, Howard University; M.S. 1998 Cornell University 
Patricia Sari Tate, Assistant Professor of Elementary Education 
B.S. 1970, Old Dominion University; M.I d. 1976, George Mason. University; Ph.D. 1987, Unive 
of Maryland 
Curtis Tatsuoka, Assistant Professor oj Statistics 
B.S. 1984, University of Illinois M.S. 1989, University of California, Los Angeles; Ph.D 1996, 
Cornell Un 
Juliana M. Taymans, Professor of Special Education 
B.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1985, University of Maryland; M.A. 1976 George Washington University 
Hildy Jean Teegen, Associate Professor of International Business 
B.A./B.B.A. 1987, Ph.D. 1993, University of Texas 
Robert Frederick Teitel, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
B.A. 1966, City University of New York, City ¢ ollege 
Geza Teleki, Professorial Lecturer in Anthropology 
B.A. 1967, George Washington University Ph.D. 1977, Pennsylvania State University 
Bing-Sheng Teng, Assistant Professor of Strategic Management and Public 
Policy 
M.B.A. 1996, Ph.D. 1998, City University of New York 
Mercedes ter Maat, Assistant Professor oj Counseling 
M.Ed. 1999, Ph.D. 2000, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 
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Frank J. Turano, Associate Professor oj Biology 


B.S. 1981, Defiance ‹ *h.D. 1986, Miami Universit 
Nancv A. Turner, Lecturer in Women s Studies 
B.S. 1986 1 f( І ticut: M.A 90. Ge Wasl t 
Belle Patricia Tyndall Associate Professoi of En slish as a Foreign Language 
B.A. 1967, М f | | ). 19 í ‘ A t 
Douglas Henry | Бокй Professorial Lecturer іп Anthrop Mog 


A. 106 )73, Ut fk 


Danie 1 Н Ullman Professor of Mathematics 


), Hà 


Stuart A ( mpleby, Professor of Management science 


F1 


F A. 1967, M.À. 1969, Ph.D. 19 niversit 

Victoria K | rubshurow, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Religion | 
B.A. 1972, M.A. 1974, M.A. 198 h.D. 1984 ersitv of ( , 

Senan | yanik, Professorial Lecturer in Finance | 
M.B.A A kev: Ph.D. 198! ersitv of Penn 

Jack Yehudi Y Vanderhoek, / Professor of Biochemistry and Mole ular Biology | 
B.S 1961 t v York, City ( i Ph.D. 1966. Ma } tt timto of | 


Johan Rene van Dorp, Assistant Professor of Engineering Management and | 


Svstems Engineering 


Й í t [ | Netherla 198, ( rge W n 


Er 1989 
University 
Nicholas L. Vasilopoulos, Assistant Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1988, Kean ( € f New Jersey; M.S. 1994, Ph.D. 199 t ns 1 i 
Isabel Rodriguez Vergara, Associate Professor of Spanis h and Human 
Sciences 
B.A. 1974, Unive lad Nacion le Colombia; M.A ) g 198 
Akos Vertes, Professor of Chemistry 
B.Sc. 1974, M.Sc. 1976, Ph.D. 1979 tvos Lorand Uni tv, I 
Eva A. Vincze, Projess: зг of Forensic Sciences 
М.А. 1992, Ре inia State University; Ph.D. 1994, Saybrook Grad 
John Mich: ie | Vlach , Profes ssor of American Civil lization and of Anthropology 
B.A. 197 ) M.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1975, India ersit | 
Charles Bewar Voc iS Р rofessorial Le turer in E ngineering 
B.S. 1975. M.S. 1976, Nort xas University; Pl 1980, Universit \ 
Erick Voeten, Assistant Pi fessor of Political Science 
M.A. 1996 í t t Nethe inds: Ph.D. 2001, P t 
Bré літі Radovan Уо); ic. Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
Dip 1980. M.S m ) 189, Unive t X Be de, Yug Via 
James W. Volkert, Assistant 1 "rofessorial Lecturer in Muse um Studies 
B.A. 1970 iia, Davi M.F.A. 1977, Art Center College of D 
Barbara Ann von Bi rghahn- Calvetti, Professor of Art 
B.A. 1970 wa: M.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1979, New York | t 
David W von E ndt Associate Professorial Lecturer in Anthropology 
B.A. 1960; ( n ( M 364. University of Marvland: Ph.D. 1974, Howard 


University 
Nic wo S. Vonortas. Associate Professor of Economics and International 


Affairs 


B.A. 1981, l ersity of Atl M 19 t and D. 1989 
New York Uni I 
Alan Gerard Wi ide, Profe ssor of Theatre 
В.А. 1968, Ph.D. 19 thwestern University; M.A. 1972, Catl f America 
Michael Jame s Wi igner, Associate Professor of Chemistry 
B.S. 1988 9 € t f Ore h.D. 1994, Michigan State | ersity 
Richard D. Wi gner, Associate Professorial Lecturer in American Gn ilization 
B.Arch. 1972 tv of Virgi Ph.D. 19 niversitv of Edinburgl 
Paul J. Wi shIbeck, Associate Professor of Polit ical 5с! 1ence 
B.A. 1983, Wheaton College; J.D. 1986, University of Il h.D. 1993, W niversily 
Gavle Wak 1, Asso iate Professor of En lish 
B.A. 1983 t f V ia; Ph.D. 1994, P et 
Dewey Diaz Wi all: ice, Jr., Professor of Religion { 
В.А. 1957, Whitworth College; B.D. 1960, Pr et The wical Semi M.A. 1962, Ph.D 196° 


Princeton University 
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Tara Ghoshal Wallace. Associate Professor of English 
B.A. 1973, Bryn Maw т College; M.A. 1975, Ph.D. 19 


81, University of Ti 


Christine Ws llin, Lecturer in Teac her Pre paration and Special ГЕ, duc ation 


B.S. 1982 Georgetown University: M.A Ed.&H.D. 19 Се e Маз) g 
David A. Walsh, Lecture in English 
B.A. 1948, M.A. 1983 I.P.P. 1983, Johns Hopkins Unive 


Raymond John Wi ‘ish, Professor оў. Anatomy 
B.S. 1969, University of M 


issachusetts; Ph.D. 1978 ift niversit 


Donald W, Walter, Jr — Professorial Lecturer in Political Mai lagement 


J.D. 1987, ( atholic niversity of America 
Stephen Michael Wander, Profe 'ssorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.M.I 1968, Ohio State University: M.] ^. 1980, George Washington Unive V 
George ( thing Yuan W ang, Associate Professor of Chinese and Ir ternational 
Affairs 
B.A. 1951 Taiwan ? ial University; M.S. 1955, Toky niversity of Ed 


Clay Warre n, l ка ey M. Depew Professor of Communication 
B.S. 1968, U.S. Naval Academy; M.A. 1973, Ph.D. 1976 Universit 


1 Ver [1 rad 
Wasyl үү; isylkiwskyj, Professor of Engineering and . ADI plied Science 
В.Е. 1957, City University of New York City College; M E.I J€ I TI 

University 


Eric Neil Waters, Adjunct Instructor in Guitar 
B.Mus. 1990 George Mason University 


Robert Charles Waters, Profe 'ssor of E nginee ring Management 
B.S. 1956 М.В.А. 1963, Uni 


Alitornia 


yan R. Watkins, Assistant Professor of Educ ation 11 Technology 
B.A. 1994, M.A. 1995. Ph I 1997, Florida State | 


t 


Harry 5. Watson Professor of Economics 
B A 1971 Ph.D. 1981 


versity of California, Los Angeles: D.B.A. 1968 versity of South 


nive 


Indiana University 
Donald L. Weasenforth, Assistant P rofes ssor of E 


B.A. 1979 Frostburg State University; M.A. 19% 


nglish as a Foreign Language 
| niversity of Southern ( 


niversity Illinois at Chicago; Ph.D. 1994 
Шога 


Willi; im Bernard Weglicki, Professor of Medicine and of Physiology 
D. 1962, 1 niversity of Marvla 


Stephe n B. Wehrenbe rg, Assoc iate Professorial Lecturer in Organizational 
Sciences 
B.S.E.E. 1978, M.A. 1979, Ph.D. 1981, Columbia Pacifi 


Obert Jon: ithan Weiner "Profes 'Ssor of f Inte 'rnational Business and International 
Affairs 


Ca; B.A. 1979 М.А 1982, Ph.D. 1986, Harvard University 


Associate Professor of I "hilosophy and Hu man Sciences 
Deni on University; М.А. 1982, Ph.D. 1991. Yalı € 


Assistant Profe 'ssor of Management Science 


ipe 1091, George Washington Univer sity 
onald Weitzer Professor of So iology 
A. 1975, University Lf. lifornia, Santa Cruz; M.A. 1978, Ph.D. 1985 п 
S Berkeley 
te y 
phen W illiam Wellman, Ac ljunct Instructor in Musik 


fus.B. 197 4, North Carolina School of the Arts 


‘lizabe 
zabe th F ortson Wells, Associate Professor of Botany 
Ri Y 1965, Agnes S tt College; М.А. 1970, Ph.D. 1977, Universit 
C 
Banger, Clinical Instructor in Art The тару 
ur 1971, University f Maryland; М.А. 1974, George V ims ( g 
Anc 
4 Louise Werling, Professor of Pharmac ology 
1976, In diana University; Ph.D. 1983 Duke 


Pet P 

er We 

Ph We rres, Professorial Le turer in German 
197 


George Washington Universit 


fari 
M ly n Sawyer Wosne T, Assistant P rofessor of Human Re source De velopment 
I 1982, George Washington Un ersity; Ed.D. 1995, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State 
I Iniversity 
“Упа; ‚ i 
А ч L : West, Professor of Special Education 
А, 1c 
ey 3968 Benedictine College M.Ed. 1976, Ph.D. 1979 niversity of Miss 
p H 
Bs. У J. Westerm; in, Assistant Professor of Exercise Science 
W; 1981 Vestern Kentucky | niversity; M.Ed. 1983, University of \ rginia; Ed.D. 1999, George 
ashington Unive sity 
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Benjamin Whang, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.C.E. 1959, M.C.E. 1961, Polytechnic University Ph.D. 1968, Massachusetts Institute of lect 


Roger Whitaker, Professor of Higher Education; De an of the College of 
Professional Studies 


B.A. 1968, Heidelberg ( ege: M.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1982, Boston Universit) 
Jane Elizabeth White, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Music 
Mus.B. 1950 i chester; М.А. 1963, American University 
Richard Otis White, A ljunct insere tor in Oboe 
Mus.B. 1950, University of Roche 
Susan C. White, Assistant t Profe ssor of Management Science 
B.A. 1981, M.B.A. 1985, Baylor University Ph.D. 1994, Texas A&M University 
John L две у Whitesides, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1965, Ph.D. 196! niversity of Texa 
Edith Куйтун r Wilk irit: Assistant Professorial Lecturer in English as a Foreign 
Language 
B.A. 1967, Michigan State University M.S. 1970, Georgetown University 
Jennifer L. Wild, Р. rof fessorial Lecturer in ү! ment Science 
M.A.Ed. 1987, Bosto tiversity; Ed.D. 1993, George Washington University 
Susan L. W iley Assoc iate Professor of Political Science 
B.S. 1971, G titute T hnologv; Ph.D. 1987, University of Maryland 
Abby L. W ilke son, Adjunct Assistant Professor of English 
B.A. 1982, M.A. 1985, M.A. 1986 Texas Tech University; Ph.D. 1995, University ої ї 
Susan Р. Willens, Assistant P rofe ssor of E inglish 
B.A. 1954, University of Michigan; M.A. 1956 Yale University; Ph.D. 1972, Catholic University о! 
America 


James Howard Williams, Assistant Professor of International Education and 
International Affairs 


M.S. 1976, Florida State University Ed.M. 1987, Ed.D. 1994, Harvard University 
Larrv Ritchie Williams, Associate Professor о] Information Systems 
В.А. 1957, University of North Carolina M.S. 1972, University of Southern California; Ph.D 1994 


George Washi n 7 
Robbie L. Williams, Profe: ssor of Naval Science 


B.S 1972 University of Maryland; M.S. 1978, Naval Postgraduate School: M.A. 1996, Naval Wat 
College 
Darlene Williamson, Assistant Profe 'ssorial Lec -— r in Speech and Hearing 
B.S. 1970, Purdue iversity; M.A а of Illi 
Joseph B. W illiamson, Pi rofessorial Lecturer in Er ngineering 
B.S. 1968, University of Nev Hampshire; M.B.A. 1975 Ph.D. 1978, Clemson University 
Ray Williamson, Research Professor of International Affairs 
1A. 1961 | Hopkir versitv: Ph.D. 1968, University of Maryland 
Lars Willnat, Associate Pr rofessor of Media and Public Affairs and Inte „national 
Affairs 
B.A. 1988, Free University of Berlin, Germany M.A. 1991, Ph.D. 1992, University of Indiana 
Arthur J. W dus Associate Professor of Finance 
B.S. 1975, M.A. 1982, Ph.D. 1990, University of Chicago 
Christopher C. Wilson, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 
M.A. 1991, Ph.D. 1998, George Washington ! ji versity 
Erik Kenelm W йем, Professor of Behavioral 5‹ їепсе$ 
B.S. 1963, Pennsylvania State University; M.S. 1965 Ph.D. 1967, Case Western Reserve | niversity 


William H. Winstead, Assistant Projessor of Political Science and Honors 
Ph.D. 2001, University of Massachusett 
Philip William Wirtz, P rofessor ‹ of f Manage ment Science and of Psychology 


Universit 


B.A. 1971. Ph.D. 1983, George Washir п rsity; M.S. 1974, Purdue 
Michael Wiseman, Research Р. "ыт ssor of P ublic 1 Policy and of E жї 
Ph.D. 1972, University of Wisconsir 
Maida Rust Withers, Professor of Dance 
B.A. 1958, Brigham Young University; M.S. 1960, Unive 
Sharon Lee Wolchik, Professor of Political Science and Inte rational г Affairs 1 
B.A. 1970, Svracuse University; M.A. 1972, Indiana University Ph.D. 1978, Unive of Michig#” 
Harold L. Wolman, Робен of Political Science and of Public \dministratioñ 
B.A. 1964, Oberlin College; M.A. 1965, Ph.D. 1968, University ot Michigan; M.A. 1976 
Massachusetts Institu ‹ logy 


rsity of Utah 
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Bernard Wood, Henrv R Luce Professor in Human Origins: Professor of 
Human Evolutionary , Ar nat от) 
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B.Sc. 1966, M.B., B.Sc. 19% 1.D. 19 Unive ty of 1 England 
Pamela Jane Woodruff. Le cturer in Psychology 
B.A. 1976, George Was} tor t t 
William Thomas Woodw: rd Professor of Painting 
В.А. 1957, M.A. 1961, Americ niversity 
Ronald Workman, Аа iate Research Professor of Physics 
Ph.D. 1987, University of British ( I 
Michael J. Worth, p 'SSOr Of Nonprofit Manageme nt 
М.А. 1970 Amer versity; Р} 94 уе Marvland 
John Franklin Wright, ji T Profe. 'ssor of Drawing and Graphics 
B.A. 1954, America ersity; M.A. 1960, University of I 
Phyllis E. Wright, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in irt 
B.F.A. 1979, Carne Mellon versity; M.F.A. 1993. Ge e Washingt Liversity 
Wiiliam Wu, Ai aju nct Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1961, Pu niversity; M.S. 1967, Massachusett titute of Technology; Ph.D. 1976 
Hopkin University 
Mavis L. Wylie, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Clinical Psychol. gy 
B.A. 1954, Wellesley College; M.A. 1976, Р} D. 1988, George Wa tor rsit 
Susan Yaffe-Ozie 1, Clinical Instructor іп. Speech and 1? aring 
B.S. 1976 Emerson College; M.M.S. 1978, Emory ve t 
Massood Yahy: i-Zadeh, Asso iate Professor of Accountancy 
B.Sc, 1975, M.Sc. 1976, Lond h f Ecor Ph.D. 1992, Syracuse University 
Chi Yang, Assistant Research P. rofe ssor of E ngineering and Applied Science 
3.5. 1982, Ph.D. 1988, Shanghai Jia 1g Univer С} 


Daging Yang, Associate P. rofessor of Histor v and 1 In ite rnational Affairs 


B.A. 1987, Nan iiversity, China; M.A. 1989, University of Haw M.A. 1990 ity of 
Chicago; Ph.D. 1996, Harvar 1 University 
Ламер Y; ing, Associate Professor of Inte rnationa 1 Bu isiness 
B.A 1979. M \. 1984, University f International I € if І hina; Ph.D. 1993, 
Ne м Y rk nive ty 
Harry E ооа Yeide, J , Professor of Rel 'l1gion 
B.A. 1953. W ams College; B.D. 1957. Ur The gical Seminary; Ph.D. 1966, Harvard University 
( therng- Jy h Ye m, issistant Professor of Educ ational Leadership 
B.A. 1989, Tung-Hai Univ rsity, Taiwan; M.S. 1995, University of Indiar Ph.D. 2002 sity 
of Virgin 
Anthony Marvin Yezer, Professor of Economics 
3.5. 1966, Dartmouth ( M.S. 1967, London Sch f Econ s 1 Political Science; Ph.D 
1974 Massachusetts Institut f Technology 
Laura S. Youens, Professor of Musik 
3.Mus. 1969, Southwe stern University; M.Mus. 1973, Ph.D. 1978, Indiana University 
Abdou Yousse f, ' Profe 'ssor of Enginee ring and ee d Science 
Li B.S. 1981, B.S 1982, Lebanese University; М.А. 1985, PI 988 tor iversit 
lang Yu, Associate Professor of emnes and Hotel | Mai agement 
J.A. 1980, Hangzh w University, China; Ed.M. 1984. Bost niv ty; Ph.D. 1988, Universitv of 
)regon 
Mona Elwakkad Zaghloul, Professor of Engineering 1 Appl ied Science 
S.(E.E : 1008 Cairo University, Egvpt; M.S.(E.E.) 1970 MM. 1971, Ph.D. 197 niversity of 
I W aterloo ada 
Javid | llin Zalkind, Associate Professor of ( Juantitative Methods and 
Manage 'ment Information 
B.A. 1967 Harvard University; M.S, 1968, Stanford University Ph.D. 1972, Johns Hopkins University 
ic hard Bruc e Zamoff, Adji inct 4 issoc iate Professor of 3SOCI logy 
| 1961, M.A. 1963, Ph.D. 1968, Columbia Univer it 
18, " > 
f у М. Zara. Assistant Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
< 
Mi 3.5. 1996 University of Illinois; Ph.D. 2001, Duke Univer 
Tele 2 ^ 1VOS, M iate Professorial Lecturer in | Women s Studies 
M; А. 1974, Universit y of Wisconsin; J.D. 1979, Catholic University of America 
i 1 
тас ec sili 1 Zea, Ass ciate P rofe SSO! of Psychology 
eYChologist 1981. P. [ idad Javeriana, Colombia; M.A. 1987, Ph.D. 1990 versity 
of Maryla э 1 Uni 7 1 


«ваге! M, Ze 'igler, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Ge 'ography 
^ 1983, Miami | niversity; M.A, 1992, Ph.D. 1995, University of Cincinnat 
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Chen Zeng, Assistant Professor of Physics 
of China; Ph.D. 1993, Cornell University 


B.S. 1987, University of Science and Tec hnology 
Associate Professor of Political Science 

f Science and Technology, China; M.A. 1985, Sichuan Institute « 
M.S. 1990, Ph.D. 1993, California Institute of Technology 


Langche Zeng, 
B.S. 1982, Chengdu University « 
Finance and Economics, China 

Andrew Zimmerman, Assistant Professor of History 


B.A. 1990, University of California, Los Angeles; Ph.D. 1998, University of California, San Diego 


John Edmund Ziolkowski, Professor о] Classics 
B.A. 1958, Duke University; Ph.D. 1963, University f North Carolina 


Alyssa Zucker, Assistant Professor of Psychology 
В.А. 1991, Vassar ( y» M.A. 1995, University of Michigan 


Martin С. Zvsmilich, Assistant Professor of Chemistry 


B.S., M.S. 1990, University of Buenos Aires Argentina; M.A. 1992, Ph.D. 1997 Columbia University 
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DEGREES OFFERED BY THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences: Bachelor of Arts (B.A.), Bachelor of 
Fine Arts (B.F.A.), Bachelor of Music (B.Mus.), Bachelor of Science (B.S.), Mas- 
ter of Arts (M.A.), Master ol Fine Arts (M.F.A.), Master of Forensic Sciences 
(M.F.S.), Master of Public Policy (M.P.P.), Master of Science (M.S.), Master of 
Science in Forensic Science (M.S.F.S.), Master of Philosophy (M.Phil.), Doctor 
of Philosophy (Ph.D.), and Doctor о! Psychology (Psy.D.) 


School of Medicine and Health Sciences Bachelor of Science in Health Sci- 
ences (B.S.H.S.), Master of Science in Health Sciences (M.S H.S.), and Doctor of 


Medicine (M.D.) 


Law School: Juris Doctor (J.D.), Master of Laws (LL.M.), and Doctor of Juridical 
Science (S.J.D.) 


School of Engineering and Applied Science: Bachelor of Science (B.S.), Bachelor 
of Arts (B.A.), Master of Engineering Management (M.E.M.), Master of S« ience 
(M.S.), Engineer (Engr.), Applied Scientist (App.Sc.), and Doctor of Science 
(D.Sc.) 


Graduate School of Education and Human Development: Master of Arts in Ed- 
ucation and Human Development (M.A. in Ed.&H.D.), Master of Arts in Teach- 
ing (M.A.T.), Master of Education (M.Ed.), Education Specialist (Ed.S.), and 
Doctor of Education (Ed.D.) 


School of Business and Public Management: Bachelor of Accountancy (B.Accy.), 
Bachelor of Business Administration (B.B.A.), Master of Accountancy (M.Accy.), 
Master of Business Administration (M.B.A.), Master of Public Administration 
(M.P.A.), Master of Science in Finance (M.S.F.), Master of Science in Infor- 
mation Systems Technology (M.S.LS.T.), Master of Science in Project Manage- 
ment (M.S.P.M.), Master of Tourism Administration (M.T.A.), and Doctor of 
Philosophy (Ph.D.) 

Elliott School of International Affairs: Bac helor of Arts (B.A.), Master of Arts 
(M.A.), Master of International Policy and Practice (M.LP.P.), and Master of 
International Studies (M.LS.) 


School of Public Health and Health Services: Bachelor of Science (B.S.), Mas- 
ter of Science (M.S.), Master of Public Health (M.P.H.), Master of Health Ser- 
vices Administration (M.H.S.A.), Spe ialist in Health Services Administration 
(Spec.H.S.A.), and Doctor of Public Health (Dr.P.H.) 
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We live in a world where we can send libraries around the 


world in seconds with the click of a mouse. But some kinds 


of communication still take time. So | write this letter when 
| 


the headlines are full of talk of war. When you read it, war 


may be on, or over — or, as we hope, averted. 


Whatever the case, t 


bulletin will be valuable to vou who 
have chosen to do graduate work it GW 
luring the most urgent crisis, It must. How resolve 
the problems of this d unting time unless we explore the 


Mter all, learning 


goes оп ‹ 


frontiers of knowledge? 


And so, within these pages you will f 


roadmap for explorers. But you wil 


nd something akin to a 


not find a single path 
marked for you — a kind of academic MapQuest - the 


and times all calculated with une rring precision. The Spanish 


mileage 


Poet, Antonio Machado, once wrote 


" Pathwalker, there is no path, we 
On this campus, 


create the path as we walk." 
each of you will create a path for you alone 


In fact, vou will create more than one. Le irning at GW 


Own internal « xploration 


IS not 


limited to subject matter; there is your 
the journey in which vou leart ibout 


your own wants, needs, abilities, and 
7 Yes there are some limitations. 


Asa graduate student, vour journey will be more 


life 5 work 
You want 


personal than ever. You are at the beginning of your 
but nearing the end of your formal education. Most of 
but what you will do once you h 
*Xpert in them. 


you know not just what degree 


ave it. You are not just exploring subjects but becoming 


You ve come to the 


right place for that. This bulletin makes clear ! 
€ducation 


how extraordinarily rich graduate 


esearch facilities to accommodate tł 


has become here; with 1 he most sophisticated inquiry, 


a faculty with worldwide 
› 
road as well as deep. 


reputations in every field, and a range of courses to make your education 


There 


are some other qualities not clear just from the bulletin. Over 
Ody | 


the years, our graduate student 


1а5 continued to improve, and not just from the shortl | 


запа measures magazines like to report. 
Ой will be able to take advantage of a great library, new buildings, and access to the world’s great 
Policymaking centers from the World Bank to the White House 
е ranks of top educational institutions and we can only do 
в а competitive environment, We have taken steps in the last few years — steps reflected 
more robust reputation GW has achieved asap 


preeminent center for graduate education. 
ust concern you is not GW’s reputation 


Jut w : Bye : 
t What m that’s my job and that of the faculty — but your 


OWN goals 
Ab 
Sut a half-century ag 


о two young graduate students met and b 
about why 


"A certain youthful arrogance, 
thi 


n Р 
p. Ag came naturally to both of us 
atson’s 


i ecame friends. One of them later 
Wrote 


a ruthlessness and an impatience with sloppy 
This year we celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of Crick and 
discovery; the double helix that passes inform 


ation on from generation to generation. 


Inive 
( versities do that too. 
Y this un 


тесер 


1 
"patient 


They have become the DN A of 


our society. My hope is that in the bulletin 
IVersity you will find the 


roadmap uniquely suited to your own path; 
~ maybe even arrogantly - 


with sloppy thinking. 


that you will proceed 


- towards your goals. I certainly hope you become increasingly 


f Yo 
You | 
‘ 1 do all that, I believe that a half-century 


trom now, € valuating the journey of your life, 
Case 
sed With the steps taken at GW 


you will 
and amazed to see where they led 


Stepha 
Pee Trachtenberg 
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THE ACADEMIC CALENDAR 2003-2004 


August 2003 


2003 

August 28-29 
September 2 
September 2-12 
October 1 
October 29 
November 27-28 
December 8 
December 9 
December 10-11 
December 12-20 


2004 


January 9 
January 12 
January 12-23 
January 19 
February 1 
February 16 
March 15-19 
March 24 
April 27 

April 28 


April 29-30 
May 3-11 
May 16 


*Registration dates are 


6 


September 2003 October 2003 


May 2004 


Fall Semester 

Advising and testing begin for entering students 
Classes begin 

Late registration 

Applications due for winter graduation 
Registration for spring semester ‹ lasses begins” 
Thanksgiving holiday 

Last day of regular fall semester classes 

Makeup classes 

Reading period 

Examination period 


Spring Semester 

Advising and testing for entering students 
Classes begin 

Late registration 

Martin Luther King, Jr., Day (holiday) 
Applications due for May graduation 
George Washington's birthday observed (holiday) 
Spring recess 

Registration for fall semester ‹ lasses begins* 
Makeup classes 

Last day of regular spring semester ‹ lasses 
Designated Monday 

Reading period 

Examination period 

Commencement 


tentative; consult the Schedule of Classes 


November 2003 
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ABOUT THE UNIVERSITY 


George Washington was determined t have a 


reat national uni n th 
nation's capital. Hi hope was that students from all parts of the 1 uld 
gain à first hand knowledge of the practic: is well as the thei f тери} T 
government while being instructed in t irt id sciences. He bequeathed 50 
shares of The Potomac ( ompany "towards th ndi ent 1 Unive to be 
established within the limit of the District of ( lumbia es ol 
the General Government if that government should ii e t xtend a foster 
ing hand towards it Despite Washington's intenti | he Pot Comp 


folded and ( ongress never extended 


a Iosterit hand the University did 
not take shape until a ;roup of Baptist clergymen led by Reverend Lut] Rice 
took up the cause. Thev raised funds for the purchase te a petitioned 
Congress for a charter Congress insisted on ving the institut | ectarian 
charter which stated ‘ That persons of every religiou denomination shall be 
Capable of being elected Trustees; nor shall ai y person, either as President 
Professor, Tutor or pupil be refused admittance into said College, or denied 
any of the privi ileges immunities, or advantages t ( [Or OI nt of hi 
Sentiments in matters of religion 

Columbian College as И was originally named, took up resi 1 College 
Hill, ; 16 icre tract between the present 14th and 15th Stree € ig irom 
Florida Avenue to Columbia Road. The пати ої the institution was changed in 
Bye to Columbian | niversity and in 1904 to The George Washington University. 

By 1918, the niversity had moved to the | vv Bottor neighborhood 
tween 19th ode 24th Streets, south of Pennsylvania А 6 вагі ої 
Washi ington, D.C, The more than 90 buildings. in luding 14 d lls, art 
Situated on 43 acres bordered by the White House. the Tol Ke ( ter 
lor the Performing Arts the State Dey d the W Bank, as well as 
humerous federal agencies, national Jailer ind 1St 

GW's Virginia ( ampus, initiated for graduate studies. res ect nd 
Professional development progran located along the rridor on 
Route 7 just to the west of Route 28, in Loudoun ( int 18, GW estab 
lished l'he George Washington 1 niversity at Mount Vernon Col I ler to 
Offer unique Үү and learning opportunities for women. GW's Mount Verni 


ampus is locate ^ on Foxhall Road in Northwest W ishir 


Urrently, the University’s enrollments t tal more tl 


ota ore 000. of whic 
9,000 are = rhage students, over 11,000 аг h ( 
Students. and about 1,500 are nondegree students rhe students come 

50 states and about 140 different countries 

Misc; x 

lission Statement 

The 

ane George ishington | niversity an independen cademik it I 

EM by the Con; ;ress of the United States in 1821, dedicates itself t furthering 

aa well-being. The University values a dynamic, student-focused ‹ 

nity stimulated by cultural and intellectual b f 


ion Of integrity 


creativity, and openness 
‘he 


( deas 
Ratio George Wi ishington Universit ind inter 
nal Crossroads of Washington. D.( commits itself t "a "yon 
"eation, dissemination, and ‹ application of knowledge 
© promote ча, rocess of lifelong learning from both global and integrative 
ts росце the University provides a stimulating intellectual envir t fo 
jj diverse tudo and faculty. By fostering excell e in t« "n he Univer 
ifunge 5 Outstanding learning experiences for full-time and part-t ne st dents 
Nation epaduate, gradu ite, and protostiona il programs in Washi neton. D.C : the 
versity, and abroad. As a center for intellectual inquiry and resear h the Uni 
ing th emphasizes the linkage between basic ind applied scl larship, insist 
at the practical be grounded in knowledge and theorv. The 1 niversity acts 


s, and the professions by en- 


as a catalyst for creativity in the arts, the science 
staff. alumni, and the com 


couraging interaction among its students, faculty, 
munities it serves 

The George Washington University draws upon the rit h array of resources 
from the National Capit 11 Area to enhance its educ ational endeavors. In re- 
itv. through its student faculty, staff, and alumni, con- 


turn, the Univer 
of life in metropolitan 


tributes talent and knowledge to improvt the quality 
Washington, D.( 


The Schools 


The George Washington University Int ludes nine academic units, as follows: 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences offers programs leading to the de- 
grees of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Fine Arts, Bachelor 
of Music, Master ot Arts, Master of Fine Arts, Master of Forensic Sciences, Mas- 


ter of Public Policy Master ol 5cience Master of Science in Forensic Science, 
Master of Philosophy, Doctor of Philosophy, and Doctor of Psychology 
The School of Medicine and Health Sciences offers programs leading to the 


degrees of Bachelor of Science in Health Sciences, Master of 5cience in Health 
Sciences, and Doctor of Medicine 
The Law School offers programs leading to the degrees of Juris Doctor, Mas 


ter of Laws, and Doctor of Juridical Science 
The School of Engineering and Appli d Science offers undergraduate pro 
; the degrees of Bachelor of S ience and Bachelor of Arts. Grad- 


grams leading tí 
| to the degrees of Master of Science, Master of I ngineering 


uate programs leat 
Management, Engineer, Applied Scientist, and Doctor of Science. 

The Graduate School of Education and Human Development offers programs 
grees of Master of Arts in Education and Human Development, 


leading to the de 
anc 


Master of Arts in Teaching, Master of Education, Education Spe ialist, 


Doctor of Education 
The School of Business and Public Management offers programs leading to 


the degrees of Bachelor of Accountancy, Bachelor of Business Administration: 


Master of Accountancy, Master of Business Administration, Master of Public 
Information 


Administration, Master of 5cience 1n Finance, Master of Science 1n 
Master 9 


Svstems Technology, Master of Science in Project Management, 


Tourism Administration and Doctor of Philosophy 
, , 7 " . » 
The Elliott School of Internationa! Affairs offers programs leading to the 
degrees of Bachelor of Arts Master of Arts, Master ol International Policy ane 


Practice, and Master of Intern tional Studie 
, М : ) 
th and Health Services offers programs leading V 
Health. 


The School of Public Heal 


the degrees of Bat helor of Science, Master o1 Science, Master ol Public 


Master of Health Services Administration, Specialist in Health Services 
ministration, and Doctor o! Public Health 
lies has been vuthorized to offer pre 


The College f Profe ssional Stud 
leading to the degrees ot Associate in Professional Studies, Bat helor ot 


sional Studies, and Master ої Professional Studies 


grams 
profes- 


| 


Accreditation 
са | diting 
The George Washington University 1$ aci redited by its regional accredit 


agency, the Middle States Association of Colleges and Schools etal 
f Uni 


The University is on the approved list of the American Asso‘ iation 9 


versity Women and is a member of the College Board. Law 
. 4 ж 
The Law School is a charter member of the Association of American ; {0 
Schools and is approved bv the Section of Legal Education and Admissio! 


the Bar of the American Bar Association 


The School of Medicine and Health Sciences has 


had continuous approval by 
its accrediting body, which is « urrently the Liaison Committee on Medical Edu- 


cation, sponsored jointly by the Americ an Medical Association and the 
ation of American Medica] ( )olleges 


accredited by the National Aci rediting A 


The Commission on Aci reditation of Allied Health Edu: ation Progr 
credited the programs in sonog 


Associ- 
l'he clinical laboratory science program is 
gency for Clinical Laboratory Science. 
ams has ac- 
raphy and physician assistant in the School of 
Medicine and Health Sciences and the athletic training program in the School 
of Public Health and Health Services. The public health programs have full ac- 
creditation from the Counc il on Education for Public Health 
health services administration is accredited by the 
Education for Health Services Administration 


rhe program in 
Accrediting Commission on 


All Bachelor of Science engineering curricula of the School of Engineering 
and Applied Science (ex luding systems engineering) are accredited by the En- 
Bineering Accreditation Commission of the Accreditation Board for Engineering 
and Technology. The Bachelor of Sc lence computer science curriculum is ac- 
credited by the ( ;'omputer Science Accreditation ( ommission of the Computing 
Sciences Accreditation Board 

The Graduate Sc hool of Education and Human Development is a charter mem- 
er of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 
Credited by the National Council for Accreditation of Teac 
eligible master's and doctoral degree programs; the 
and community counseling and the doctoral program in counseling are accred- 
ited by the Council for the Ас reditation of ( ounseling and Related Educ ational 
"grams; the master's program in rehabilitation couns¢ ling is accredited bv the 
^?uncil on Rehabilitation Education 


The S, hool of Business and Public Management joined the 
uate 


and is ac- 
her Education for its 
master’s programs in school 


Council on Grad- 
Education for Public Administration in 1966. In 1968. the Se hool became 
^ member of AACSB International 
Schools о 
1977 and j 
educ 


rhe Association to Advance Collegiate 
accredited its undergraduate program in 
ts master's program in 1982. The programs 1n accountancy satisfy the 
ational requirements for the Certified Public Accountant and the Certified 
Р anagement Accountant professional examinations. The Master of Public Ad- 
ministration program is on the approved list of the National Association of 
E Choo]s of Public Affairs and Administration 


"e Elliott School of International Affairs is a member of the Asso iation of 


I Business; the Association 


T ; : . 

Olessiona] Schools of International Affairs 

‚ 16 Bac helor of Fine Arts with a major in interior design is accredited by the 
0 att - v ` 
i i dation for Interior Design Education Research. The Department of Chem- 
Stry is on the 


of hm approved list of the American Chemic al Society. The Department 

Music ic is an accredited member of the National Association of S hools of 

ogy i. | he Ph.D. program in clinical psychology in the Department of Psychol- 

н raa the Doctor of Psw hology program in the Center for Professional Psy- 

Brad B) are on the approved list of the American Psy: hological Association. The 
uate 


and Т Program in speech-language pathology is accredited bv the 
raining Board of the 
Audiology, 


Education 
Boards of Examiners in Speech-Language Pathology 


The 
: Board of Trustees of the University 


The tj 
e Uni Mr х л 

whic} enit; is privately endowed and is governed by a Board of Trustees of 

“Пп d Dran: "m x я 

сүү а] tad resident of the University is an ех officio member. Trustees who are 
alumni ar , ч 

sid mni are indic ated by an asterisk. Locations are indii ated for trustees out- 
e the үү 


ashington metropolitan area 
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Everett H. Bellows, Chairman Emeritus 
Oliver T. Carr, Jr., Chairman Emeritus 
Sheldon S. Cohen, Chairman Emeritus 
John D. Zeglis, Chairman Emeritus 
Charles T. Manatt, Chairman 

Joseph L Brand, Vice Chail 

Patricia D. Gurne, Vice Chai! 

Lydia W Thomas, Secretary 

Eric Lindner, Assistant Secretary 


Robert L. Allbritton, Chairman and CEO, Riggs National Corporation 
*Philip S. Amsterdam, President and CEO, Marsellis-Warner ¢ orporation, 
Montclair, New Jersev 
Cvnthia Baker, Washington Bureau Chief, Tribune Broadcasting 
*Constance U. Battle, M.D. 
*Kristen S. Betts, President, Resear h Strategies International 
*Joseph L. Brand, Partner, Patton Boggs 
*losé A. Brito, Chairman and CEO, Jornal do Brasil, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
*Nelson A. Carbonell, Jr., President and CEO, Cysive, In 
*C. Michael Carter, Vice President, General Counsel, and Corporate Secretary, 
Dole Food Company, Westlake Village, California 
*Elizabeth A. Cowles, Chairman, Cowles Publishing Company, Spokane, 
Washington 
Myron P. Curzan, Chief Executive Officer, UniDe 
*Robert M. Davidson, Chairman, The Da idson Group, Incline Village, Nevada 
*Henry C. Duques, Chairman, First Data Corporation, Sarasota, Florida 
*Teffrey A. Flaks, Corporate Vice President, St. Vincent Catholi Medical 
Centers, New York, New York 
*Heather S. Foley 
*Jean S. Fugett, Jr., President and CEO, Abner Haynes & Assoc iates, Baltimore, 
Maryland 
*Morton I. Funger, Partner, Ralmor Corporation 
*Garv C. Granoff, Chairman of the Board and President, Elk Associates Funding 
Corporation, New York, New York 
*Patricia D. Gurne, Partner, Gurne, Porter & Baulig 
Michele V. Hagans, President and CEO, Fort Lincoln Realty Company 
*Clifford M. Kendall, Retired Chairman, Computer Data Systems 
Bobbie Greene Kilberg, President, Northern Virginia Technology Council 
*Eugene I. Lambert, Partner, Covington & Burling 
Jonathan J. Ledecky, Chairman, The Ledecky Foundation 
*Eric Lindner, Chairman and CEO, Poland Parking 
*Charles T. Manatt, Partner, Manatt, Phelps & Phillips 
*Patrick J. Martin, CEO, StorageTek, Louisville, Colorado 
* Alexia Morrison, Attorney 
*Scott Могу, Associate, Cahill Gordon & Reindel, New York, New York 
*Raymond J. Oglethorpe, President, America ( Inline 
*Robert G. Perry, President, BSI 
«үү, Russell Ramsey, Managing General Partner, Capital Crossover Partners 
*Carolynn Reid-Wallace, President, Fisk University, Nashville, Tennessee 
*Robert A. Rosenfeld, Chairman, Heller, Ehrman, White & Mt Auliffe, 
San Francisco, California 
*David Bruce Smith, Senior Vice President, Charles E. Smith Commer ial 
Realty 
Lydia W. Thomas, President and CEO, Mitretek Systems 


Emeritus Trustees 


*Harold F. Baker, Partner, Howrey & Simon 
*Everett H. Bellows, Retired Vice President, Olin Corporation 


*Marcella Brenner, Professor Emeritus of Education, The Ge 
University 

"Nancy Broyhill, Associate Broke r, Long & Foster Realtors 

Mortimer M Caplin, Senior Member, ( aplin & Drysdal 

"Oliver T. Carr, Jr., Chairman Oliver Cart 


"Sheldon S. Cohen, Partn« r, Morgan, Lewis & Bockius 
"L. Stanley Crane, Retired Chairman and CEO, Consolidated Rail Coi 
Estelle Gelman, President, Gelman C. mpanies 
David Gladstone, Chairman American Capital Strategie 
"Hazel S. Hanback. Management Consultant 
"Howard P. Hoffman. ( hairman, Asset Management Gr 1р 
"Daniel К. Inouve, United States Senator 
| "Marvin L. Kav, Se retary/Treasurer, Richmarr Devel: pment ( ipai 
Melvin R. Laird, Formerly U.S. Secretary of Defense: Senior Counsel 


National and International Affairs, Reader's Digest Association 
"Theodore N. I erner, President, Lerner ( orporation 
l'haddeus A. Lindner. Chairman, Colonial Parking 


"John R. Manning, Intellectual Property Consultant, Former Senior Attorn 


National Aeronautics and Space Administrati 


W. Jarvis Moody, Former Chairman and СЕ( ), American Security B 
“Abe Pollin, Chairman of the Board, Washi 

John Т. Sapienza, Retired Partner, Covin Лоп & Burling 
Robert Н. Smith, Chairman, Charles E. Smith C I 
"Robert L. Tull, Former Chairman of the Board. Se urity Storage Con 
"J: McDonald Williams, Chairman, Trammell Crow ( ompany 
"James О. Wright, Retired ( orporate Executive 

John Р. Zeglis, Chairman and CEO, AT&T Wireless Gr up, Redmi 

Washington 


netr y 
instruction 


Honorary Trustees 
F, Elwood Dav is, Attorney 
Dorothy Shapiro, President, J.B. and Maurice ( Shapiro Trust 


Office 


The University 


Stephe 


rs of Administration 


n Joel Trachtenberg, President 

ennis H. Blumer, Vice President and General Counsel 
Susan B, Kaplan, Associate Vice President for Human Resources 
Obert A. Chernak. Senior Vice President for Student and A аа 


11 ети 
Services 
Linda Donnels, Associate Vice President and Dean of Stu its 
Mic hael Gargano, Assoc late Vice President for Student and Acai el 


Support oervices 
Johnnie Е Osborne, Assistant Vice Pre sident and CFO for otudent 
Academic Support Services 
s Н, Katz, Executive Vice President and Treasurer 
David G. Swartz, Chief Information Officer 


Don Boseloy ic, Ass ciate Vice Preside nt for Finance 
Catherine 


Loui 


in Sports & Entertainment 


n 
па, 


pany 


j 


Support 


nk 


гапа 


A. Lynch, Associate Vice President for Treasury Management 
Imothy Russell, ( omptroller 
Olin Clasper, Assistant Vice President for University Compliance 
im Maronski, Assistant Vice President for Fin incial and Systems 
Auditing 
John N. Petrie, Assistant Vice President for Public Safety and 1 mergency 


Managem, nt 
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Donald Richard Lehman, Executive Vice President for Academic Affairs 
Craig William Linebaugh, Associate Vice President for Academic Planning 
and Special Projects 
Carol Kimball Sigelman, Associate Vice President for Resear h and 
Graduate Studies 
Margaret Kahn Cohen, Assistant Vice President for Institutional Resear h 
Donna Scarboro, Assistant Vice President for Spec ial Academic Programs 
Helen Spencer, Assistant Vice President for Research Services 
Annie Brittian Wooldridge, Assistant Vice President for Fac ult 
Recruitment and Personnel Relations 
John S. Wilson, Executive Dean, Virginia Campus 
Grae Baxter, Executive Dean, Mount Vernon College Campus 
Jack A. Siggins, University Librarian 
Dennis Gever, University Registrar 
John Franklin Williams, jr., Provost and Vice President for Health Affairs 
Shellev A. Bader, Associate Vice President for Educational Resources 
Gerald H. Bass, Associate Vice President for Health Economics 
Frederick R. Rickles, Associate Vice President for Health Resear h 
Compliance and Technology Transfer 
Leroy R. Charles, Assistant Vice President for Government Relations 
Melanie F. Gehen, Assistant Vice President for Health Economics 
Ronna L. Halbgewachs, Assistant Vice President for Planning and Health 
Affairs 
Astra Bain-Dowell, Assistant Vice President for Research 
Michael G. Freedman, Vice President for Communications 
Beverly K. Bond, Vice President for Advancement 
Elizabeth S. Curtler, Associate Vice President for Advancement, Corporate 
and Foundation Relations 
Eugene J. Finn, Associate Vice President for Advancement, Central 
University 
Joseph G. Hall, Associate Vice President, S hool Programs 
Pamela C. Larmee, Associate Vice President, Medical Center 
Richard N. Sawaya, Vice President for Government, International, and 
Corporate Affairs 
Bernard Demczuk, Assistant Vice President for District о] Columbia 


Affairs 


The Schools 

Columbian College of Arts and Sciences Dean William J. Frawley; Executive 
Associate Dean Edward Alan Caress; Associate Deans F Christopher 
Arterton, Norayr Krikor Khatcheressian, Michael Moses, Mary Anne 
Plastino Saunders 

School of Medicine and Health Sciences—Dean John Franklin Williams, Jr; 
Senior Associate Dean Jean E. Johnson; Associate Deans Rhonda M. 
Goldberg, Brian J. Mc Grath, W. Scott Schroth, James L. Scott 

Law School—Dean Michael K. Young; Senior Associate Deans Roger H. 
Trangsrud, Thomas A. Morrison; Associate Deans Alfreda Robinson, 
Ralph Gustav Steinhardt, Robert V. Stanek, Renee Y. DeVigne, Scott B. 


Pagel, Richard J. Pierce, Jeffrey Gutman, Carol Izumi, Susan Karamanian 
School of Engineering and Applied Science Dean Timothy Tong; Associate 
Dean Douglas Linwood Jones 
yod 


Graduate School of Education and Human Development—Dean Mary Hatwt 
Futrell; Associate Deans Janet Craig Heddesheimer, Robert Nit holas 


lanacone 

School of Business and Public Management— Dean Susan Phillips; Senior 
Associate Dean D. Jeffrey Lenn; Associate Deans Joel W. Cook, Debra ^ 
Sheldon 
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Elliott School of International Affairs—Dean Harry Harding; Associate Deans 
Harvey B Feigenbaum, Hugh Lecaine Agnew 

School of Public Health and Health Services—Interim Dean Richard M. Fairfax 
Southby; Senior Associate Dean Daniel Allen Hoffman 

College of Professional Studies—) an Roger Whitaker: Ass 
Eskandarian, Marvy \ irginia Smith 


ciate Deans Ali 


The Faculty Senate 


In addition to the elected members listed below, the President of the 1 niversity 


18 ex officio; the Vice President for Ac ademic Affairs, 


the University Registrar, 
and the deans of the schools are administrative members: and 


a parliamentar- 
lan is selected by the Faculty Senate 


Lilien Filipovitch Robinson, Professor 0f Art and Chair of the E 
Committee 

Steven J. Balla, Asso late Professor of Political Science 

William John Briscoe, Professor of Physics 

Mic hael S« ott Castelberrv, Prof: ssor of Spei ial 1 

James Franc is Cawley, Professor of Prevention d n 

Joseph John ( ordes, Professor of Economics and Inte rnati 

Salvatore Frank Divita, Professor of Marketing 

Paul Brooks Duff, Asso late Professor of Re ligion 

Jack Harlan Friedenthal, Freda H. Alverson Professor of Lau 

Linda Lou Gallo, Professor of Bioche mistry and Mole 

John L. Glascock, Professor of Finance 

William Byron Griffith, Professor of Philosophy 

Murli Manohar Gupta, Professor of Mathematics 

Muhammad Ikramul Haque, Professor of H ngineering and Applied Science 

Obert Joseph Harrington, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 


- Emmet Kennedy, Professor of European History 
"eter Flindell Klarén, Professor of Histon and Int 
egory E. Maggs, Professor of Law 
“alvatore Rocco Paratore, Professor of Educ ation 
Озерһ Pelzman, Profi ssor of Economics 
?usan Kathleen Sell. Associate Professor of Political Scie 
ary Leonard Simon. Professor of Medicine 
‘Ynda m West, Professor of Spe ial Education 
раш Edward Wilmarth, Jr., Assoc iate Professor of Law | : 
Шр William Wirtz. Professor of Management Science and Psychology 
Mona Elwakkad Zaghloul, Professor of En | 


ular Biology 


NCE 


gineering and Applied Science 
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Directory of University Offices 


General Information 


Administrative Offices 


ort} tW 
Hall 80 
Hall 801 

Rice H 1 


Ross Hall 71 
Ro Hall › 


033 K Street, #330 


{ Сеп! 13í 
tice Hall 603 
0 H Street 
( lall 60 
M Cr 
t H B101 
(> е! 
100 ill F \ 
Ut 
oth Stree 
i 10 
Ma ( ' | 
На 110 
eH 0 
1 G otree 
I Hall 10 
Ashburn, VA 


‚06 


202)994-9 


02)994-6415 


202)994-8810 


02]994 6503 
021994-6210 


02]1994-6380 


202)994 6160 


02)994-6080 


202)994 6240 


02)994-6288 
1994-3506 


202)994 2083 


02)244 L 
02)994 19/7 
0 994-6360 
0 994 7350 
02)994 6555 
0 094 6620 
02)994 6040 
02)994 681 
n )94 1900 
'03)729 8200 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGI ILATIONS 


Fees paid by students cover only à portion of the cost of the operation of the 
University. Income тот endowment funds, grants, and gifts fron alumni and 
friends of the institution makes up the differenc 

The following fees and financial regulations were ad ypted for on-campus 
programs for the academic year 2003—04 information on tuition and fees for 
off-campus programs is published separat by the College of Professional 
Studies. Information on tuition and fees for th« mer 1s published in the 


Summer Session innouncement 


l'uition Fees 


For on- impus graduate study in Columbian Coll. 2 
School of Business and Public Management, the Сї 
ànd Human Development, the School of Eneinee 
the Elliott S« hool of International Aft 


Courses 


Arts and S iences, the 
iduate School of Education 
ring and ed Science, and 


urs: Graduate studer 
at all levels are charged $834 per credit hour on the n 


main Campus and 
9665 pei credit hour at the Virginia impus. Doctoral study in the School of 
Business and Public Management is charged at the rat t $11 


mesters. Nondegree students taking cour 


taking credit 


866 for two se- 


ses on the main campus are charged 
$917 per ( redit hour 
The following Virginia campus programs аг é | ed а! a sir 
the full program: In the School of Business and Public Manageme nt 
utive Master of S lence in Information Systems Technology $28,980, and the 
Exec utive Master of Business \dministration, $63,000. In the Gra luate School 


of Edu, ation and Human Deve lopment, leading to the degres of Doctor of Edu- 
Cation, the ] xecutive Leads rship in Human Resource De velopment Program, 
$50,040, and the Higher Education Administration Program $47,72 
S hoo] of En "ineering and \pplied Science, the Executive Master 
ing Management. 529,960, and the Master of Sci 

munications ; 


in the neid of t eleconm- 


and ( omputers, $31,150 


Voluntary Library Fee—The Registrati n Scheduk 
Voluntary gift for the Universitv libraries. heck the box labeled “Library Gift 
ecline” and omit the amount from vou) payment if you do not wish to include 
the library gift in your reimbursement to the 1 niversity 


and Invoice includes a 


Continuing Research—A]] master's and doctoral stud: nts who ha 
teir required number of credits (in« luding course 
l'eso 

Search) must regi 


( ` ; a 
Continuing Res 


e completed 


work and thesis or dissertation 


ster each subst quent fall and spring semester for 1 ‹ redit hour 


arch as specified by the regulations of the school concerned 


Addition 


al Course Fees—Some courses 
Ory or m, 


carry additional fees. such as labora- 
iterial fees, charged by semester as ndicated 


11 in Course descriptions. 


Spe 
Applic atic 
Student 


cial Fees and Deposits (Nonrefundable) 
n fee (all degree candidates 


Association fee per credit hour, to a maximum of $15 per 


1 of І 
| Semester 1 
Ate roc i 
Re s Tegistration beginning the first week of the semeste 80 
^0 : , > у: 
R 5!Stration for continuous enrollment or leave of absence 15 
PBlstrati 15 
Q ton for Virginia ‹ impus courses )5 
| aduation fee 100 
te. 1 эф 
Кең Payment fee (see Past Due Accounts, below) 75 
rne 
med check lee, charged a student whose check is impr 


i perly 
' Incomplete, or returned by the bank lor any reason ) 
aster's thesis 
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Microfilm service and binding dissertation GY 130 
Elliott School of International Affairs tee (payable over four semesters 

[fall and spring] at $625 per semester for Master of Arts « andidates 

and over two semesters [fall and spring] at $1,250 per semester for 


Master of International Policy and Practice candidates) 2,500 
Engineers’ Count il fee (charged all SEAS students), per semester 8 
English test for international students (when required) 20 
Transcript fee 5 
Replacement of lost or stolen picture identification card 25 

50 


Replacement ol diploma 


Payment of tuition for thesis oi dissertation research entitles the candidate, 
during the period of registration, to the advice and direction ol the member ol 
the faculty under whom the thesis ог dissertation is to be written 


Postdoctoral Study 


Those who have graduated from George Washington University with a Ph.D., 
Ed.D., or D.Sc. may continue any studies in the University without payment of 
tuition (contingent upon the availability of space) and may enjoy all University 
library privileges. Such graduates are required to pay the prevailing charge for 
one credit hour, as well as the 1 niversity fee, in order to establish their active 
membership in the University. The use of laboratory space and equipment 18 
contingent upon availability, and the cost of all laboratory or spec ial library 
material is paid by the graduate. Spec ial arrangements for such priv ileges must 
be made with the dean two months in advance of the semester in which the 
graduate wishes to register Postdoctoral work taken under this privilege may 
not be taken for credit 


Payment of Fees 
a financial 


A student who registers for ¢ lasses in any semester or session incurs 
;ceipt 9 


obligation to the University Pavment of tuition and fees is due upon rt 


the Schedule and Invoice or at the time of registration. Changes to registration 
that affect charges to the student's account must be re¢ orded through the Office 
of the Registrar. In addition to payment of tuition and fees, the University requiro, 

10 


that a student confirm his or her registration. Students whose registrations are п" 
all course? 


A ailec 
Receipt of the tear off portion of the Schedule and Invoice, typ ally тай 
with the student’s payment, 1s requested for confirmation of registration 4 if 
students whose registrations are not ‹ onfirmed are notified in writing that pe? 
yun 


registrations will be can eled and are asked to contact the Student Acc 


Office immediately 


| i acre? 
Charges for residence halls and meal plans are in aci ordance with lease ag e 
„s should рег" 


ments signed by the student; questions concerning those chargé ja 
ФА Service? 


ferred to the Community Living and Learning Center or Busine 
respectively 


Monthly Payment Plan—This University pay ment plan is open to 


and is available for the fall and spring semesters only. Students must col zt! 
vear or by Janua? . 


f the арр T 


"вас 
„18 for € 
ч and 


с 


and submit an application by August 15 for the academic 
for the spring semester to participate in the plan. Upon approval ‹ 
cation, the University will furnish coupons and return address lab 
payment. The monthly payment plan for the academic year be 


` , 
gins 1n Junt 
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ends in March, with the first five payments applied to the fall account and the 
second five applied to spring. For spring semester only, the plan begins in No- 
vember and ends in March. Under the plan, all payments are due on the first of 
each month. The student will receive a monthly bill. ! 


ut no interest or late fees 
will be charged provided payments аге 


received as scheduled. Student: who en- 
roll in the plan after the first month must make up all payments to the month of 
enrollment. Interest and a $75 late payment fe 


are assessed all accounts not 
paid in full by October 1 for fall and Marcl 


1 1 lor spring 


Third-Party Billing—The Univ rsity accepts employer 
Orders that are not « ontingent upon 
however, the ‹ harges 


dent. Should a sponsor fail to remit payment to the 1 
Will contact the student for payment 
imburses him or her for tuition and fees after receipt of grades must pay in full 
by the stated due date to avoid interest late fees, and/or cani ellation of regis- 
tration. Students whose tuition is 


paid in full or part by 
teacher tuition remission must pay any remaining balance! 
to avoid interest, | 


by the stated due date 
ate fees, and/or cancellation of registration 


vouchers or purchase 
receipt of grades. Under all cir umstances, 
tor tuition and fees remain the responsibility of the stu- 
niversity, the Universitv 


А student whose « mployer or sponsor re- 


employee benefits or 


Past Due Accounts—Accounts that 


| niversity, A student whose 
Semesters 
also be 


are past due are encumbered by the 
account is encumbered may not register f 
and may not receive diplomas or trans ripts. A late payment fee may 
assessed each month that the account has an 


Accounts that are more than 90 days past due are referred to an agency 


and/or attorney for collection. The student is then responsible for all с} 
Costs, and fees due to, or incurred by, the 1 niversity as well as all costs, fees. 
and « harges in« urred by the agency and/or attorney 


or future 


overdue outstanding 
balanı е. 


larges, 


including attornev's fees. 


Dishonored/Returns is returned unpaid by 
the bank for any reason will be « harged a returned check fee and will be re- 
*Ponsib]e for any associated costs and/or attorney's fees incurred by the Univer- 
sity should à civil lawsuit or other collection effort be instituted to collect on 
Such dishonored « heck. In any case where the 1 


that a stude 
ir 


^d Checks—A student whose che k 


niversity has reason to believe 
nt presented a dishonored check in bad faith. the | 
l addition to any collection efforts, refer the matter to the 
ОГ criminal] prosecution 


Iniversity may, 
proper authorities 


Withdrawals and Refunds 

replications for withdrawal from the University or irom à course after the 

mi ation period must be made in ac ordance with procedures outlined under 

ty езу Regulations in the sec tions Complete Withdrawal I rom the | niver- 

must 10 Adding and Dropping Courses, respectively. Financial aid re ipients 
4 ify the Office of Student Financial Assistance in writing 


N 


authorize 
ET 

1 tuition chs 
С edule 


d withdrawals and ‹ hanges in schedule 
irges and fees will be made in 
for the fall and spring semesters 


cancellations of semes- 


accordance with the following 


j"plete withdrawal from all courses (on-campus students 

ithdrawal dated on or before the end of the first week of the ste 80% 

ihare wal dated on or before the end of the second week of the semester 609 

паг "41 dated on or betore the end of the third week of the semester 40 © 

ithdra 4l dated on ог before the end of the fourth week ої the semester 25 
àwal dated after the fourth week of the sem: ster None 

11а] Withdraw; 


il: If the change in program results 


in a lower tuition « harge, 
dule above applies to the difference 


fund sche 
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3. Regulations governing student withdrawals as they relate to residence hall 
and food service charges are ‹ ontained in the specific lease arrangements. 

4. Summer Sessions: In cases of authorized withdrawals from courses, refunds 
of 75% of tuition and fees will be made for courses dropped within the first 
seven calendar days of the start of a session No refund will be made for 


courses dropped thereafter. 


The above information regarding cancellation of tuition harges and fees after 


withdrawal from the University may not apply to entering students who are 
recipients ol federal aid; those students should check with the Student 
Accounts Office for the applic able cancellation sc hedule 

Refund policies of the University are in conformity with guidelines for 
refunds as adopted by the American Council on Education. Federal regulations 
require that financial aid recipients use sux h refunds to repay finan ial aid 
received for that semester's attendance. This policy applies to institutional aid 
as well. 

In no case will tuition be reduced or refunded because of absence from 


classes. 

Authorization to withdraw and certification for work done w ill not be given 
a student who does not have a ¢ lear financial record. 

Students are encouraged to prov ide their own cash funds until they can make 
banking arrangements in the community 


FINANCIAL AID 


The George Washington University offers a program of financial support 
dents, which includes assistantships, fellow ships, traineeships, graduate scho ; 
arships, геѕеаг‹ h appointments, part-time employment, the Federal Work-Study 
Program, and loans. Several forms of aid not based on йпап‹ ial need are aval 
able. In general, consideration for financial aid is restricted to students in gooe 
academic standing who meet the minimum grade-point average fo! particu ar 
awards and are not finant iallv encumbered by any other 1 niversity office. 
The University reserves the right to ask for documentation nec essary tO de- 
termine aid eligibility. Doc uments submitted as part of aid applications become 
the property о! the University and cannot be returned. Federal regulations P^ 
quire that the University report suspet ted cases ol fraud ог misrepresentatio 
to the appropriate federal, state, and local authorities. Е 
Gift aid (scholarships, grants, fellowships, assistantships, tuition awards, et 


for stu” 


Р anc 
is taxable to the extent that it ex eeds the allowable costs of tuition, fees, s. 
required books and supplies or is dedicated to other costs, suc h as room d 
, the 
t 


board. Federal grants may be taxable if, together with other gift assistant": 
exceed the allowable costs 

Application and « orrespondence cont erning assistantships, 
traineeships, or graduate scholarships should be sent directly to the 5€ 
concerned at The George Washington University Unless otherwise spect 
application and supporting ‹ redentials should be submitted no là 
ruary 1 preceding the academic vear for which the award is made. / 
for admission to graduate study is a prerequisite for consideration. 

Information in this section is accurate at the time this Bulletin 18 | 
press. Future ‹ hanges in federal regulations or institutional policii 
the applic ation requirements or program guidelines 


fell wships: 
hoo 
fied. 


Feb- 


e SC 


Office of Fellowships and Graduate Student Support 


The Office of } ellowships and Graduate Student Support 
on awards that may be 


provides information 
used in support of graduate study. The: 
erally sponsored by foundations, profes 
and other organizations. Assistance is 


se awards are gen- 
sional and learned societies. industries, 
also offered to those wishing to apply for 
such prestigious fellows} ips as the Rhodes, Marshall, National S ience Foun- 
dation, Fulbright, Luce, Сан s, and Mitchell. Detailed information is available 
at http www.gwu.edu/-fellows/fellows.html 


l'hese services are provided to « ntering and enrolled graduate students, to 
| 


enrolled undergraduates planning for graduate study. and to ilumni 


Assistantships 
Hesearch Assistantships—Mav be ivailable in departments with facultv who 
are partic Ipating in sponsored research 


Hesearch Scholar \ssistantships—School of Engineering and Applied Sci- 
ence, GW/NASA-Langley Joint Institute for the Ad 


dvancement of Flight Sciences, 
and Program for Resear h and Education in opace Technology, GW/NASA 
Goddard Space Flight Center 

Graduate Teaching issistantships—Available to graduate students in mas- 
ter’s and doctoral programs in most departments of the University. A graduate 
teaching assistant rev eives financial ‹ ompensation for a designated unit of ser- 
Vic e to the assistant's major department of instruction All new graduate teach- 
Ing assistants must attend an orientation and evaluation program 

Community Facilitators—Available to graduate students in any field of study 
Who are interested in working in University r 
With the 


and ac 


esidence halls Specific duties vary 
position, but basically consist of ‹ ounseling, advising student groups, 


Iministration. Remuneration includes salary and a furnished room for the 


academic year. All positions are part time, and staff members are required to 


enroll as full-time students in degree programs. Further 


information may be 
obtained from the 


Community Living and Learning Center 
F “ы £ 
ellowships, Scholarships, and Related Programs 


l niversity Fe llowships Available to graduate students in master’s and doc- 


tora] Programs in most departments of the 1 niversity. Fellowships are based on 
8 ; 
"holarship and each fellow may receive a stipend and/or tuition allowance. 

te 


search T raineeships 
а Number of 
departments 

Othe; Fellow ships, Si 
Achieve 
Ameri: 


Available under numerous sponsored programs in 


EI 


departments. Awards varv: information is available from the 


holarships, and Related Programs 
ment Rewards for College Sx ientists S« holarships 
àn Civilization Fellow ships 


an Civ iliz 
e 7 
y orge 


} Шеги апоп Internships (Smithsonian Institution- 

Ameri Washington University ( ooperative Program) 
ican Nation 

: ngeline Anders 

„Туатеһг Re se 

ank of Americ 


Robe 


al Red Cross Fellow ships 
son Scholarship Fund 
arch Fellowships 


a Fellowship 


Sy] 't R. Banville Scholarship Fund 
У меп Seid Bei 


Bell An, Б, k Endowment Fund for Elementary Educ ation 
Beng antic Graduate ] ellowships 

"lore arship to the University of Cambridge 

2» ace Bichan/S, ottish Rite S« holarships 


arnell Blaney Fellow ship in International Relations 
d Scott B 


laney | ellowship in International Relations 
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John and Claudia Boswell Scholarship Fund 

Letitia Woods Brown Fellowship in African American History 
Brown Scholarship Fund 

Career Development 5‹ holarships 

Oliver Т. Carr, Jr., 5‹ holarship 

Oliver T. Carr, Sr., Memorial Fellowship 

Center for Washington Area Studies Fellowship 
James Edward Miller Chapman Educ ational Foundation S« holarship 
Children’s National Medical Center Fellowships in Biomedi« al Sciences 
Daewoo Corporation 5‹ holarships 

Daewoo Vietnamese Sí holarship 

Maria Davis European Studies Fellowships 

Vincent J. DeAngelis 5‹ holarship Fund 
Deixler/Swain Graduate Scholarship in History 
Dockery Endowment Scholarship 

Eaton Scholarship 

Eaves-Carden Graduate Si holarship 

Evans Scholarship Fund in Art 

Evans Scholarship Fund in Theatre and Dance 

King Fahd Fund 

James Harold Fox 5‹ holarship Fund 

Mary Hatwood Futrell Scholarship Fund 

Global Leaders Fellowships 

Leo and Lillian Goodwin Endowment Scholarship 
Graduate Engineering Honors Fellowship Program 
Mildred Green Memorial Endowment Fund 

Griffith Family Scholarship Fund 

Gruss Scholarship Fund 

Hampel Sc holarship 

Corey Hansen Scholarship Fund 

Elizabeth Earle Heckmann Graduate Scholarship 
Norris and Betty Hekimian Engineering Endowment 
Herbst Family Graduate Fund 

Thelma Hunt Graduate Fellowships in Psy hology 
Hyundai Scholarship Fund 

Albert A. and Esther C. Jones S« holarship Fund 

Allen M. Jones Scholarship Fund 

Marvin L. Kay Fellowship in Finance 

Rita H. Keller Scholarship Fund 

Kellogg Graduate Sc holarship 

Kendrick Graduate Fellowship 

Isabella Osborn King Research Fellow ships 

Larry King Graduate S¢ holarship 

Wolfgang and Astrid Kraus ¢ 'raduate Scholarships 
Levitan Endowment Fellowships 

Myron L. Loe Graduate Student Scholarship 

Mary and Daniel Loughran Graduate Scholarships 
Morris Louis Fellowship in Painting 

Machen Graduate Fellowship in Civil Engineering 

J. Willard Marriott Foundation Graduate Scholarships 
George McCandlish Fellowship in American Literature 
National Institutes of Health Fellow ships in the Biomedical Sciences 
Paul Pearson Scholarship Fund 

Phi Delta Gamma Scholarships 

Planning and Related Professions Program 

Policv Studies Graduate Fellowships 


Poncelet S« holarships 
Presidential Merit Felloy 


wship: 

і 
Public Administration Fac ulty-Alumni Scholarshi; 
Jack B. Sacks Foundatioi Inc., Scholars} 


l'homas Bradford Sander Fellowsh 
Schwoere! Graduate Scholars] T 
Scottish Rite Сї iduate 


ServiceMaster Fellows} 


Dorothy M. and Maurice ( Shapir l irsnips to th niversity of Oxford 
Dorothy M ind Maurice С. S piro Traveling F« v | 


Endowment Ее] 


пари ng 1 wa 

.В. and Maurice C. Shapiro Fellowships in Inte - Ма 

l'urner Non-Profit Leadership Development Sch: 

Vest Graduate Scholarsh р 

lack C. Voelpel Memorial Fund 

Washin ston Gas and Light Scholarship 

Ronald Barbour Weintraub Res h Fellowshij + х 

Ruth Ann Parker Wells Scholarshij 

Wolk ott Found ition Schol irshi] « 

Helen and Sergius Yakobson Graduate Scl 
Loan F unds 

Federal Stafford Loans The George Washington University railed or lace 
leader in the Federal Stafford Loan Program. Graduate students nrolled at least 
half time таҳ apply tor Subsidized Stafford Loa 1 funds up to $8,500 per year, 
ased on their need as determined by a federally та! Stafford loans, дз 
the Free Application for Federal Student Aid (FAFSA). Staffor sia riod uy 
able-interest-rate loans currently « ipped at 8.25 Ss sale nae npr ae dip 
to 10 years the government pays the interest иле ee are enrolled 1n 
School at least half time and for six months afterward. All erad ' 


ite students may 
apply for an Unsubsidized Stafford Loan up to $18,500, 1 iny subsidized 
amount re eived. Terms and conditions are the sa: he student 
JOITOWer is responsible for all interest that acci 


ues on the unsubsidized amount 
during the in-school period; deferments are available Graduate students must 
“Pply for, and be eli sible for, a full Subsidized Stafford Loan be fore their eligi- 
bility for à Federal Perkins | 


oan or Federal Work-Studv will be determined 


Students must file the FAFSA and designate GW to recei 
n addition. 


and 
Curr 
On 


students must submit the Loan Questionnaire fo 

3 completed Master Promissorv 

nt tax ve 

^ ly for those 

Ча! Conditio 
Niversit 


Note application. Tax inforn 
ar (Jor example, 2002 for the 2003 2004 academ 


' selected for federal verification and for those who 


n Form. Students who intend t 


1 п 


о use loan proces 


у charge t 


and m es at the time of registration should "e I р it оп 
May 1 р РРОг\їпг documents to the Office of Student Fj : Assis e by 
the « or the fall semester, October 1 for the spring semester, and March 1 foi 
ummer sessions 
ote that federal statute requires multiple disbursements of Stafford la ns 
вео of one-semester-only loans receive loan proceeds lis ursi ч 
Next РА tudents may not borrow against or take о it an ете eir 
Inester's loan disbursement until the first дау of t 
lende, ©2028 Washington University Plan—In partnership witl preferred 
should | the GW Plan is a loan that offers attractive interest rates. Students 
best inte mpare the Stafford with this j le 
à rest rate 


and payment options that fit the individua 
1 to ol 
Ss 

any Current 


program to determine which offers tl 
. | 
i 


tain up to 100% of GW's annual graduat t ot att 
financial assistance 


Other Loan Funds—The following loan funds are available to degree stu- 
dents. Complete information regarding each loan fund is available from the 


Office of Student Financ! 11 Assistance, Fiscal Section 


American Medical Association Nursing Home Administration Loan Fund 
George F. Henigan Loan Fund 

International Student Loan Fund 

Joanne Jacobs Student Loan Fund 

W. K. Kellogg Foundation Hospital Administration Loan | und 
Jessie B. Martin Loan | und 

Jack and Anne Morton Loan Fund 

Barnev Plotnick, Student Loan Fund 

Hiram Miller Stout Memorial Loan Fund 

University Student Emergency Loan Fund 

Edmund W. Dreyfuss Loan |} und 

Peter and Doris Firsht Loan 1 und 


In addition, the Inner-City 5pe: ial Student Assistance Loan | und is available 
through the GW Multi ultural Student Services Cente! 

Further information regarding need-based aid is available t 
Office of Student Financial Assistance 


hrough the GW 


Student Employment 


The University participates in the Federal Work-Study Program Inquiries 
should be addressed to the Office of Fellowships and Graduate Student Sup” 
port. In addition, the Career Center maintains à registry of both full-time ant 
part-time positions available in the Washington area for undergraduate ant 
graduate students. After registration, students may apply at the Center for in- 


terviews and referrals to positions for which they are qualified. 


International Students 


teaching assistantships and 1 niversity fellowships 


Limited awards for graduate 
in of the 5‹ hoo 


are the responsibility of the chairman of the department o! des 
in which the degree is to be earned 


International students applying for graduate teaching assistantships must 
have minimum scores of 600 on the paper based or 250 on the « omputer base‘ 
Test of English as a Foreign Language International students apply ing from out 
side the University may be appointed to graduate teaching assistantships bul 
must successfully complete an orientation and evaluation program held prior 
to registration. Those found to have difficulties with English will be required a 

and/or will be те 


enroll in spe ified courses in English as a Foreign Language h 
ogram; SU‘ 


ferred to the Speech and Hear ing Center's speech enhancement p! uei 

1 gn 
students will be assigned nontea¢ hing duties in place of í lassroom instruct 5 
Such students will be reevaluated each semester; 11 they are not designate” ie 


qualified to give classroom instruc tion by the end of one ac ademit year, 


teaching assistantship will not be renewed 
Graduate students who are presently enrolled at GW and have bi 
as candidates for graduate tea« hing assistantships bv their depart 


;ed 
еп propos 


ments mus 


m 
pass the Test of English as a Foreign Language а! the levels indicate d bovo ів 
will be required to ‹ omplete succ essfullv the English for International Stud! be 

they will 


oral interview and the orientation and evaluation program before 
considered for graduate teaching assistantships 


Students who wish to study in the l nited States should have lege 
available to cover expenses for one full year before attempting to enter a СО av) 
or university. The cost at this University for one at ademic ува (September ill 

ind W! 


was $30,105 in 2002—03 for full-time students (9 « redits per sí mester) ¢ 


be higher in 2003—2004 generally speaking, expenses 
are about 92,000 over the 


stated figure, which includes 
books, clothes. and incidental expenses, b 


25 


for international students 


room and board, tuition. 


but not travel, holiday, or medical 
expenses 
Veterans Benefits 
l'he Veterans Benefits offic« assists students entitle d to edu itional benefits as 


active-duty personnel veterans, or as widows or childi 


iny problems that mav arise cx 
This office also processes « 


erans Administration 
When feasible student 


sonnel, veterans 


disabled veterans with 


ertification of enrollment ar 


s entitled to educational ben 
or dependents of veterans should ci 
Counselor prior to submitting applications to the Vet 
Such students should obtain the instruction s 
selor; it 


М issue 
sets forth requirements to be fulfilled before 
Сап be made to the Veterans Administration and incl 
Beneral interest. Eli sible students should be 
degree 


seeking program by the start of their third semes 


eceiving veterans benefits 


STUDENT SERVICES 


Office of the Dean of Students 


The Offic e of the D 


d ean of Students provides eling 

е 

‘Nts, administers the nonacademic student dis iplir 

grie x i - 
Sl'levanco procedures, administers medical withdrawals 
emi. 


i program development otal! members 
JOlicio 

р icies and the various student services provided on ¢ 
n» 

„Provide referrals and answers to many 
ife, Pa 

er. Sonal letters 
Professional 


are well її 


questions cor 
of recommendation for students a 
schools can be obtain: d from this office 


niversity does not provide r« 
> Community | IVing and Learning Center refs 


amoa ments as they become available in University- wned | 
lic E W ith a Metro stop on campus GW is easilv aci 
WWw o. | Ortation. An off- ampus housing resource center « 
on-line | 1.8мги.ейи foi listings, a mover's guide neighborhood 
ielp 

mi Health Sery M 

касийети He alth Service is an outpatie nt clinic stalled bv | 
Чеп, ev and physician assistants who ‹ an evaluate and t 
Problems ct problems. Visits should be arranged by appo 
Wor lay be seen on a walk-in basis if necess iry. С} í 


‚ап di 
d medication apply Psychiatric evaluati 


so that educational allowances will | 


ran A dr 
tans Ad 


residence hall space 


d or totally 
incerning their benefits. 
id attendance to the Vet- 
De paid 

efits as active duty per- 
nsuit with the veterans 


ministration. Al] 


d by the veterans « oun- 


tification of enrollment 
other formation of 
nust be Imitted to і 


id information for stu 


iry system and student 


and assists in nonaca- 


formed on University 


ampus, enabling them 


erning gener 


| student 


ate and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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pointments and crisis intervention are available Health education and outreach 
programs on à variety of topics are prov ided throughout the year 

For serious emergencies Oct urring during hours when the Student Health Ser 
vice is closed, student o to the Emergency Room о! the University Hos 
pital for treatment. All fees are the responsibility of the student 


Students must be ¢ urrently enrolled on campus in the University to receive 
treatment at tht Student Health Service Students enrolled in off-campus pro- 
grams and continuing education programs are not eligible. The bills incurred 
from all services rendered outside of the Student Health Service (for example, 
X-ray work, laboratory work, and office visits to private physici ins) are the re- 
sponsibility of the student. Additional information 1$ available at http gwired. 


gwu.edu/shs 


Health and Accident Insurance 


The University ret ommends that all students be covered by health and ас ident 
insurance. For information on health insurance offered through the University: 
students should contact the Chickering Group at 800 213-0579 


Immunization Requirements 


The District of Columbia Immunization Law requires that all students under the 
age of 26 have a ret ord on file with the Student Health Service dot umenting 4 
current tetanus/diphtheria booster (within 10 years prior to initial registration 
e given 


and two doses of vaccine against measles, mumps, and rubella that wer 
e im- 


after the first birthday The Health Service rec ommends that students b 
munized against hepatitis B and varicella and that residence hall students be 
immunized against meningitis The Health Service can give any needed inocu- 
lations on a fee-for-service basis. Students who have not prov ided proof of nec 
essarv immunization by the end of the second week of classes may be removes 
from classes until suí h proof is given snd will be encumbered by the Student 
Health Service and will not be able to register for the next semester until such 


prooi 15 given 


University Counseling Center 


University Counseling Center services help students resolve personal, 


career, and study problems that can interfere with their ac ademic } 


success. Services 10‹ lude individual counseling, crisis intervention, 81% ls 
А 1 5, 
counseling, and workshops on topics sut h as time management, study s% | 
„ment 

procrastination prevention family and relationship issues, stress manage mel 
rs СОЙ” 


Career 


conflict management, and self-esteem/self-development The Center ofte 
sultation and training programs for student, faculty and staff groups. 
counseling and referral services are available to GW students, fac ulty, ап, 
alumni, and individuals from the greater Washington ¢ ommunity. The Center 
provides pamphlets, books, and tapes through its self-help library Further ЇЇ 

rials cà? 


formation about all services and links to other psy‘ hoeducational mate 


^ ge 

be obtained by visiting the Center s website at http gwired.gwu edu/coun 

Career Center 

ni i rat 

The Career Center promotes effective career planning, teat hes job seare hst enr 
ive 


gies, and facilitates contacts between GW students, alumni, and pros 


ployers through its many services. services 1n lude full- and part-til 
jing job 5e 
x . reso 


: are 
ings; internship listings; career consulting; workshops (int luc 
strategies, letters and resumes, and effective interviewing); 4 career 


room; on-campus interviewing; resume referral; resume ‹ ritiques; [ac шап 6 


federal work-study program; cooperative education; computer- € 


: - 
based job resources; and à ‹ redentials service that supports graduate prokt 
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Г 


school applications. Addition 


al information is available at http: 
edu/career 


gwired.gwu. 


International Services Office 


The Internationa] Services Office provides services to GW’s international stu- 
dents, scholars, fa ulty, and staff. The office І 


personal issues, including cultural a 
Concerns, and finances; 


U.S. government o the international 


community; conc ams to assist in living, studying, and 
Working in the United States; and serves às a resource center for the University 


community on issues of cross« ultural understanding 


rovides advising on a variety of 
ljustment, living conditions, academic 
provides immigration assistance and 
requirements and regulations specific t 
lucts orientation progr 


information on 


Disability Support Services 


Disability Support Services provides anc 
“ents with a wide variety of disabilities, 
by injury or illness 
demic access 
the student m 
interpre 
ment 


1 coordinates support services for stu- 


as well as those temporarily disabled 
Accommodations are available through DSS to facilitate aca- 
lor students with disabilities. Services 
ay include orientation to ‹ ampus, r« 
ters, scribes, learning disabilities ac 
 àssistance with note taking, 
Tegular adv ising, and referrals. DSS 


It is available on a fee 
doe. 


provided without ‹ harge to 
gistration assistance, readers. 


lvising, adaptive materials and equip- 


laboratory assistance. test accommodations. 


does not provide content tutoring, although 
basis from other campus resources. The University 
5 not pay for personal attendant care. DSS is located on the 2nd floor of the 


Marvin Center and is open from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. weekdays and at other times by 
SPpointment 


Student Activities Center 
The Student 
Sity by offerir 
tura] develo 
Staff membe 
p anning 
Progr 
tration 


Activities Center furthers the educational mission of the Univer- 
18 programs, services, and facilities that foster the social and cul- 
pment and school spirit of members of the 1 niversity community. 
rs assist individual students and ‹ ampus organizations with event 
» Program coordination, and participation in special projects 

ams and activities include adv Isement of campus organizations. 
of student organizations, planning and 
and oversight of Greek Affairs. 


regis- 
coordination of major campus 
Colonial Inauguration. the Presidential 
club « Strative Fellows Program, band and cheerleading, and intramural and 
A: Ports. Additional information about the services offered by the Student 
can paes Center, and about the various student organizations and committees, 

> ~ Obtained from the Student Planner and Handbook 


events, 
Admin; 


аот Board—The Program Board, composed chiefly of elected and ap- 

studen, students, has the primary responsibility of allo ating resour es for 

Unding programming on campus. In addition, the Program Board provides 

ages A » ac tivities presented by various campus organizations and en: our- 

Committ. ent participation in program planning through involvement in 
ee 


5 on the arts, concerts 
lations 
audent с 


Public қ ‚ festivals, films, parties 


‚ political affairs, and 


7Overnment—The ( 


"lation is George Washington University Student Asso- 
Students „1806 up of all full-time and part-time undergraduate and graduate 
anc Sond 10 are registered for academic credit on ‹ ampus. A body of elected 
der Р} ош!еа indiy iduals is responsible 


E lor representing the int 
^q ore М x à 
Che Student Association provides « 


academic evaluations, test and syl] 
ÜVocato [ é 


| erests of stu- 
le 


l niversity, arious services for 


abus files, and the Student 
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Student involvement in the governance о! the University is also possible 


through participation in various administrative and Faculty Senate committees, 
advisory count ils of the schools and college, selec ted committees of the Board 
of Trustees, and spe ialized bodies, such as the Residence Hall Association, the 


Joint Food Services Board, and the Marvin Center Governing Board. This in 


volvement has helped develop policies and programs beneficial to students and 


to the University community as à whole 


Student Organizations Students are enc ouraged to become 
l'here are approximately 


involved with 


existing student organizations 0! to initiate their own 
270 registered organizations on ¢ ampus, ‹ overing а broad spectrum of interests, 
including academic, professional, international, cultural political, service, 
sports, hobbies, ret reational, religious and meditative groups as well as social 


fraternities and sororities 


The Cloyd Heck Marvin Center 


The Marvin Center 15 the GW campus community center l'he Marvin Center 
offers programs, services, and facilities for students, fac ultv, staff, alumni and 
University guests The Center's wide range of facilities in« ludes dining locations: 
a theatre, lounges, recreational fac ilities, study rooms, travel agency, « omputer 
store, GW Concierge, GW bookstore, Student Organization Resource ( enter, ant 
conference and meeting rooms in the Morris and Gwendolyn Cafritz Founda- 
tion Conference Center. The Marvin Center provides fac ilities for programs con- 
ducted by the l niversity Program Board, by academic departments that include 
the performing arts, and by other | niversity organizations 

The Marvin Center Governing Board is a representative body compost 
students, faculty, staff, and alumni. The Board works closely with the Center $ 
staff in the review and development о! policies, guidelines, and proc edures that 


direct the operation of the Center. 


xd of 


Religious Life 
life of its 


The University recognizes the contribution that religion makes to the 
tions 0 


students and encourages them to participate in the religious organiza 


their own ‹ hoice. Several religious bodies sponsor various groups and form 
a link between the l niversity and the religious community. The advisors 0 
the religious organizations are available for counseling and together ‹ onstitute 
the Board of Chaplains to enhance religious life on campus Religious service? 
and special observances are also provided for the 1 niversity community ® 
announced 
Major Program Events 
Art Exhibits—The work of locally, nationally, and internationally know? 
artists is shown in exhibitions 1n the Luther W. Brady Art Gallery in the Medi? 
h semester y 


and Public Affairs Building. Student art exhibits are presented eat 
the Dimock Gallery in Lisner Auditorium. 

Concert Series—The Department of Music presents a seri 
turing faculty, guest, and student artists throughout each year Other СО 
are held regularly on campus 

Dance—The Department of Theatre and Dance presents major danct 
informal studio performances, experimental events, television арреагай he 
and lecture-demonstrations. Students may audition to participate and hav“ 
opportunity to ‹ horeograph, perform, and gain experience in the techn 


1s ol concerts | ; 
ncer 


іса 


aspects of dance produc tions :versilY 
Glee Club, Jazz Band, and Ог hestra—The University Singers: l ae 
Band, Jazz Band, and Orchestra are available to students as ‹ redit course om 


cocurricular activities; major performances are presented to the Univers? certs: 
munity several times a year, including regular winter and sprit 
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Chamber groups and jazz combos are regularly available for participation by all 
students 

Program Board—The 1 niversity Program Board, throu th its various com- 
mittees and in « ooperation with other ‹ ampus groups, regularly sponsors films, 
lectures, con« erts, social activities, and special events 

Theatre—The Department of Theatre and Dance produces four major plays 
and musicals during the year on the proscenium/thrust stage in the Dorothy 
Betts Marvin Theatre Additional works, in« luding original and experimental 
plays, are produced in a more intimate studio theatre. Students can participate 
in all aspects of theatre and may receive credit toward their B.A. or M.I ‚А, 
degrees foi some of their production work 


Athletics, Rec reation, and Intramurals 


The Charles E. Smith Genter and Lerner Family Health and Wellness Center 
Offers many fa ilities for student use. in luding courts for basketball volleyball, 
and badminton: a jogging track; a swimming pool; gymnastics and weight 


rooms: rac quetball and squash courts; and a sauna and lockers. A broad program 
Of intramural and rec reational activities is held in the Lerner Family Health and 
Vellness ( enter and designed to accommodat various levels of skill, experi- 
ence, and interest 

The University is a member of the National Collegiate Athletic Association 
(NCAA), the Eastern College Athletic Conf rence (ECAC), and the Atlantic 10 


'onference Its intercollegiate Varsity teams 4 ompete against major universities 


Iroughout the region and nation in such sports as basketball, baseball. socc er, 
dp : : 

“Dis, golf, cross. ountry, crew, swimming and diving, water polo, volleyball, 
and ругу; 


istics 


OTHER PROGRAMS AND SERVICES 


The major sections that follow describe the graduate programs and courses ОЁ 
fered by Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, the 5‹ hool of Business and 
Public Management, the G1 iduate School of Education and Human Develop- 
ment, the School of Engineering and Applied Science, and the Elliott 5« hool of 
International Affairs. This section briefly indicates some of the | niversity'$ 
additional programs, services and administrative units 


Research Centers and Institutes 


The University seeks to ensure the close integration of геѕеаг‹ h and teaching; 
including the employment оі students in sponsored projects and the use of 
research facilities for instructional purposes. 5ee University Regulations for 


policies governing patent and copyright and the use of human subjects 


Aviation Institute (D Jenkins 

Biostatistics Center (S. Fowler) 

Center for the Advanced Study of Human Paleobiology (В. Wood) 

Center for Curriculum Standards, and Technology | M. Futrell) 

Center for Digestive Diseases (B. Bouscarel) 

Center for Econom Research (A. Yezer 

Center for Education and Human Service in A« quired Brain Injury (J. Ruoff) 


Center for Educational Le adership and Transformation (S. McDade) 


Center for Equity and Excellence in Education (‹ Rivera) 

Center for Excellence in Municipal Management (N. Houghtby-Haddor 
‘enter for Global Health (Н Skolnik—Interim) 

'enter for Health Services Research and Policy (S. Rosenbaum 

'enter for the History of Recent 5cience (H. Judson) 

'enter for Injury Prevention and Control (M. Berkeley) 

'enter for Integrative Medicine J. Pan 

(A. Eskandarian 


logy Policy (N. Vonortas) 


'enter for Intelligent 5ystems Research 
'enter for Internation il Science and Tec 


/ 


hn 
‘enter for Latin American Issues (J. Ferrer 


( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( Ji 

Center for Law Practice Strategy and Management (S. Chitwo« d 

Center for Networks Researc! (H.A. Choi) 
Center for Nuclear Studies W. Briscoe 

Center for Real Estate and Urban Analysis (J. Glascock) 

Center for Risk Science ind Publi Health (Т. Guidotti Acting) 

Center for the Study of Combustion and the Environment (H. Miller, € Mavriplis) 
Center for the Study of Globalization U Forrer) 

Center for the Study of Language and Education (J. Gomez 

Center for the Study of Learning M. Gorman—Acting) 

Center for the Study of Public Historv and Public Culture (T. Murphy, J Horton) 


Center for Survey Research (1 Willnat 

Center on Sustainable Growth (J. Weiss) 

Center for Urban Environmental Resear h (D. McGrath) 

Center for Washington Area Studies (J. Cordes) 

Cyberspace Security Policy and Research Institute (C.D. Martin) 

Dean Dinwoodey Center for Intellectual Property Studies (M. Adelman) 
Documentary Center (N. Seavey) 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Higher Education (E. El-Khawas) 

European Union Research Center (5 Rehman) 

First Federal Congress Project (¢ Bickford 

Hamilton Fish Institute on School and Community Violence (B.C. Gie nn) 
Institute for Biomedical Sciences (э Ladisch) 

Institute for Communitarian Policv Studies (A. Etzioni) 

Institute for Computer Graphics (J. Hahn) 
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Institute on ( rime, Justice, and Corrections (/ lustin, W. ( 
Institute for Crisi Disaster, and Risk Management (7 H 


Institut for Education Policy 


Studie /. G 
Institute for Ethnographic Re irch (A 
Institute for European Rus ind Eurasian Studie 
Institute for Global Management and Resear: I 
Institute for High-Speed Telecon municat \ 
Institute for Knowledge Mar igement (M. St Kosky, W. Ha 
Institute for Magnetics Research (E. De 
Institute foi Materials Science (D. Ran iker, C. Giln 
nstitute for MEMS and VLSI Technoloeie: M. Za 
Hstitute for Politics Democracy, and the Internet C. Dar 
nstitute of Public Poli у (Н. Woln 
Institute for Reliability and Risk Analysis (N. Sir 
Institute for Spirituality and Health (C. Puchalsk 
Mernational Institute ‹ I Tourism Studies (D 
Mernational Rule of | iw Center (S. Kan І 
ОШ! Institute for the Advancement of Flis ht Si И 
Lipid Research Clinic (J. Hs a) 
National ( rash Analysis Center (N. Be 1 
Nationa] Health Policy Forum (7. / 
ational Ports and Wate rwavs Institut« H 
Ronald Reagan Institute of Emergency Medicine (R. Shesser / S 
Eleanor Roosevelt and man Rights Project (A. Black 
Sigur Center tor Asian Studies (M. Moc} Á 
Space and Advanced Communicati п Research Institute 
Pace Ро} y Institute (J, Loesd 
Transportation Research Institut, N. Bedewi, A. Esk 
Nettlieb Institute for Lon ;- Term Care Management (R. Burk 
Well; 
elling Professors 
The George Washington University has a « ategory of distinguished “occasional” 
Profe 


ney,  9rships known as the Welling Professors 
5 James Clark Welling, who was president of GW 


rhe | rofessorships are named 
tho 
e 19th ( entury, during which time this 


lor most of the last quarter of 
institution assumed many of the attri- 


à modern research university. The intent of the Welling Professor- 


' established in 199 ^, is to bring internationally distinguished scholars to 
asional basis and engage them in the intellectual life of students and 


gh public lectures, small group discussions, and other forums 


Office 


n ofl niversity Students 
le 


Office of | 


availa} niversity Students makes on« ampus, credit-bearing courses 
ы . 
Such. le to those who are not ‹ urrently degree candidates at this niversity. 
1 x 
Coup Students, often employed in government or industry, may be taking 
Se 
may | Sto enhanc e their career potential or as a matter of personal interest. They 


Y be ; Е 
Wor Candidates for higher degrees at other institutions, sent he re for special 


T 
еур, Part of a graduate program. They may be undergraduates matriculated 
Brad ere, taking courses for transfer to their own institution or preparing for 

te Uate work 


he Offi e of 


$ per seme 
dire 


niversity Students requires a minimu 


'gistration of 3 credit 
ster or session, ex ept in special cir is approved by 


ctor, Medic al 


and law courses are not availal 


: ndegree students. 

га; " 4 4 

long, 16 Requirements he Office of | 

Ment Бе applicants to hav 
. Terequisite 


niversity Students re quires visiting, 


e appropriate academic 


1 prior to enroll- 
5 are specified in the departmental 


riptions in this 
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Bulletin. Contact the spec ific department for further information regarding ap- 
propriate aí ademic background for a part ular course. In addition the appli ant 
who has previously attended this or another college or university must be in 
good standing at that institution. An applicant who has been suspended from 
уп for poor st holarship will not be ¢ onsidered foi ad- 
mission for one calendar year fter the effective date of the suspension An ap- 


‚еп denied undergraduate admission within this | niversity 


any educational institut 


plicant who has be 
will not be considered for admission as а nondegree student tor the same 86" 


mester for which the application was denied. Application for admission 
| | students. 


through the Offic e of University Students are necessary for international 

International nondegree students should obtain the form from and return 11 to the 

Office of University Students. There is no ipplication fee. For information on reg 
DU х 


istration, please refer t the Schedule о] tasses or visit http://www gwu. 


edu ous 
Tuition and Fees—t o! information regarding fall and spring semester tuition 
and Financial Regulations in this Bulletin. For information 


tuition and fees, see the Summer Sessions Announcement, 
[nfor* 
www: 


and fees, see Fees 
regarding summe! 
available by request by contacting 202-994-6360 от sumprogs@gwu.edu 
mation is also available throu sh the GW Summer sessions website: http 


summer.gwu.edu 


Regulations—Prospective and registered students are urgt d to acquaint them 
selves with the regulations concerning attendance and withdrawal under Uni 


versity Regulations in this Bulletin or at the OUS website at http://w ww.gW: 


edu ous 

The deadline for adding a course during the regular fall and spring 
is the end of the set ond week ol « lasses. A course dropped during the first four 
weeks of classes will not appear on a student's transcript. A courst dropped afte! 
the fourth week but before the end of the eighth week w ill be assigned the grade 


of W (Authorized W ithdrawal). The deadline for dropping a course W ithout аса" 
line for complet? 


; semester 


demic penalty 1s the end of the eighth week of classes The dead 
withdrawal from 


is the end of the ninth week ої ‹ lasses 


| student's entire program 01 courses without academi pena". 


А | joc 
If the symbol Г (Incomplete) is assigned, the instructor normally ets a pet 
(maximum of one year) W ithin which the un¢ ompleted work must be made Ч 
ade € 
An Incomplete that 15 not changed within one ‹ alendar year becomes а gradé 


IF on the student's re ord 
All adjustments to course $t hedules during a regular summe 


made within the first seven davs of the official start of ‹ lasses 


Summer Sessions 


Courses are offered during the summer Dy all degree-granting divisions 9 
e not ауа!“ 


University. Summer Sessions also offers spe ial programs that ar 
both day * 


a) - 
spring T 


during the regular academic yeal Courses are offered during 
evening hours. Students who are enrolled at the University tor the j- 
h )p 
x ial ар! 


mester may register for the following Summer Sessions without spt sate 
cation. Those who wish degree status тау seek admission from the арргор ое 
school within the University. Those who do not wish to work towarc ё MT 
at the University may apply through the "Quick I ntry" process desc ribet p 
Summer Sessions Announcement For a complete statement con erning ^ ost 
mer term work, see the Summer Sessions Announct ment available by ret uil 
bv contacting 202-994-6360 or sumprogs@gwu edu. Information is a so 8! лу. 
able through the GW Summer Sessions website: http://www summer.gwu" 

Consortium of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan Area adi 

jniv® 


The George Washington University 15 а member of the ( onsortium 9 rash” 
; Ir , Was 
sities of the Washington Metropolitan Area Eleven universities 


in tht 


33 
ington area—American | niversity, Catholic University of America, Gallaudet 
‚ George Mason 1 niversitv, George Washing 
town University Howard University Marymount { 
University, the 1 niversity of the Dist 


Maryland are 


University 


ton | niversity, George- 


niversity, Southeastern 


rict of Columbia, and the 1 niversity of 
і 1 


associated in a Consortium through which the y coordinate the 
use of their respective fac шев; Trinity College is an associ ite member of the 
Consortium. Students in approved programs leading t legrees ii 


any one of 
these institutions have the Opportunity to select from the ined offerings 
the particular courses that best meet their needs. This 


pri ере | ect to reg- 
ulations of the school in which the student is enrolled. Participation is limited 
lo degree candidates. Law ind medical students are excluded irom participation, 
“xcept for LL.M. candidates, See the Schedule of Classes fi pecific regulations 
and information coni erning registration for Consortium 
Registration forms and instructions are Ја! ) t the in 
stitution in which the student is enrolled otudents register and pav tuition at 
their own institutior : for all ( onsortium courses: cou let re payable to the 
visited institutions 
The 1 Iniversity Libraries 
The Georg Washington University is a ти DE \ і Research 
Libraries rhe library collections f the University are housed in the Me ivin 
Gelman Library (the general library of the Universit b B Law Li 
tary, Paul Himmelfarb Health sciences Library, and Eckles Memori Library 
Оп the Mount Vernon ‹ ampus 
These collections contain over 2 million volumes versity appropriations 
*upplemented by endowments and gift: provide research mat the social 
““lences, the humanities the sciences, and business. ( fr y sources 
have enriched the collections including a large Nati i Endowment for the 
Humanities grant to strengthen the University’s: h tes holdings. The 
ibraries hold Over 18,000 serials 
Information concerning the use of the libraries тау be obt I from the 
GW Information oystem, Gelman home page. and rary sel esks. Indi 
dual and class instruction in the use of thi library and f 1 t brary 
facilities are given by librarians upon request a: well as thi h print, media 
and Computer-assisted instruc tion. The libraries strive to fulfill the ‹ iricular 
and research needs and interests of the student: hrougl mputerized 
"arches of bibliographic database students identify and te d ed re 
“earch materials not easily found through more traditional met} is 
ing S ll members of the | niversity in using the rich resources of tl 
Studa oa and the unusual opportunities they offer for extensive res 
medica] 5, faculty, and staff at George Washingt in University (except 
other E uet may borrow directly from the m T camp is librarie 
(Wry i c institutions in the Washington Resear h Libr ( sortium 
^^ Student may also obtain books and journa ir'icles on interlibr ry 
бап rom othe libre S In the are id throughout the Ur ted States 
AI ) г libraries іп the ar а and throug 
ined qo і the electroni library resource of WRU ша ontains the ( ! 
lon Bona. italog of the seven member universiti : | in 4.3 mil 
texte S, as well as a rich array of electronic databases lexes, and full 
Well ag po DIN can be accessed fr т numero e І Í is 
motely from on and off campus 
Inf, s 
‘formation Technology Services 
Uc 
ng tration 5 hnology IT) Se rvices pi m" tes technical assistance and train 
staff ате eli О tec hnology within the GW community. St id 
Bible to receive electi І 
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variety of training options inc ludes free seminars on ¢ ommonly used systems, 
walk-in and over-the-phone assistance, and a virtual help desk 


Center for Academic Technologies 
The Center for Academic Tet hnologies supports all aspects of instruction, in- 
cluding assisting faculty in the development of new teat hing approaches and 
materials and the operation of the University's many tet hnology-enhanced 
classrooms and compute! laboratories, which are available to all students for 
class projects and individual researc h 


The Writing Center 

In conjunction with the Department ol English, the Writing Center provides 
writing instruction to GW students at all levels of experience and expertise. 
Students are assisted in identifying writing problems and learning how best to 
express ideas Trained tutors (undergraduate peer tutors, graduate students, and 
the director and other members of the faculty) work w ith students indiv idually 
on areas of specific need or interest. Tutors prov ide assistance in such areas аэ 
organizing а mass 01 information efficiently and ‹ learlv, using correct grammar 
and punc tuation, getting started on a writing projec t, developing a thesis, pro- 
viding evidence in support of an argument, and presenting the findings of an 
experiment от the solution to a research problem. 


The Speech and Hearing Center 


The Speech and Hearing Center provides diagnosis and treatment of a wide 


range of speet h. language, and hearing disorders. These include developmen- 
tal impairments of articulation and language, stuttering, voice disorders, а0‹ 
speer h and language impairments resulting from neurological damage. Services 
are available for persons W ishing to modify a regional dialect от foreign at cent. 
Evaluation and aural rehabilitation are also provided for hearing-impairec 
individuals The Speec h and Hearing Center operates in ‹ onjunctiot i 
Department of Spee h and Hearing. 


Prizes 


The following academic prizes are supported by permanently endowt é 
established through the Office of the Vice President and Treasurer. The many 
other prizes and awards available to GW students are funded annually, rathet 
than by permanent endowment, and are listed in the annual commenceme® 
program when information 1$ provided in time for publication 


Elizabeth B. Adams Prize- Awarded annually by the Department of Manag 
ment Science to a graduating student for outstanding performance in the fie if 
of information systems management. The recipient 1s selected on the basi 
scholarship, leadership w ithin the Department, ‹ ontributions to the | Jniversi*?' 


and service to the community. Seld 
Svlvia L. Bunting Prize- Awarded annually to a graduate student in the fie 
of biology or zoology sand 
John Henry Cowles Prizes—Two prizes, established by John H. Cowles: GF 
Commander of the Supreme Count il of Thirty-third Degree (Mother Count! h- 
the World) of the Ancient and Ac epted 5‹ ottish Rite of I reemasonry: 90р t 
ern Jurisdiction of the 1 nited States of America. Awarded upon graduation” @ 
the graduate or undergraduate student м ith the best overall s holastic а hit 
Manas 


ment and leadership potential in the School of Business and Public ! 

ment and in the Elliott School of International Affairs 
Ching-Yao Hsieh Prize—T wo prizes awarded annually, one to 

uate and one to a graduate student in the Department of Economics. 


a пае“ 


Cecille R. Hunt Prize Offered annually t 


innually to deser n | udent every 
two or three year to participants in the Un rsity’s Art A Exhibition 

Elmer Loui P Estal hed by P ind | | er to be 
awarded annu: Depart ЇН f he best I to 
submitted by a f he degrei Mast \ 

David Lloyd Kreeger Prize irt—Eight prize: еп by Mr. Kreeger, six in 
the fine art ind two in art history (includir I eolog f irts prizes are 
awarded to a senior or 'raduatt tudent in pa | pture | it iaking, 
ceramics, photo raphy, and ual mmur tion. One е in art history is 
awarded i | dà Cnio!l ind n 1t t 1 id ite tu It [ |! | | | | l i е5 
Must submit original] papers or work [ art. W t tin 
guished representative f the field of art e Was! | ).( еа 

Minna Mirin Kullbaci Memorial Prize—Estal hed 96 y Solomon 
Kullback 1 memory of his wife. Awarded annually by ttee of faculty 
members of the Vepa tment of Statistics t I | eu 1€ iduate or gradu 
ate student majorin in statist who w have completed edit hours of 
statistics cour es by the end of thi sprin emester 

Laurence Leite Prize Awarded ar nually t 1 St I M.A indidate in 
art history 

Martin Mahle! Prize in Mate 1 OI 
Sraduate student in engineering vho submits th« | la- 
lerials laboratory course with pref 


Nicole М Paul Prize wa tually to a fir ! жүл 


in 
didate in the Women's Studies Prog! 

Howard G. Sacks Prize Awarded t 1 has 
demons strated outstandin icademic achievement in the st I I:astern 
Affairs 

Julian H Singman Prizes t WO prizes awards I f lesign and 
{ 

Ne in aquarelle paintin 

Al теа 1 oteck Memorial Pri Awarded 1 prover «cellent 1 the field 
OF s ulpture 
( Charles ( linton Swisher H ( | I 136 by the 
larles Clinton Swisher Historical Club ind augmented 1941 by the bequest 
( 

E Professor Swisher. Awarded annually to the student wl bmits the best 
286 

ay covering зот phase of medieval hist 
James Н. Tavlor А j Estal ory of 
ames ^ 
mes H Taylor f f Mathematics at ty. Awarded 
anual], O à gradi )utstandir ета 
К; гаа! 

“tricia М toel \warded a 1 in 

10 

"RORFaphy to recognize ош tai chie | 

апи D Van Evera Mei al P Awardi | Graduat 
б ent Fellow in Chemistry selected as the most effi ve teacher during th« 
mea Cademic vear 

1 ч 
Stuy “as F Walsh Prize stab hed 190 I 16 

E who ubmits t! e best ¢ ' h hiet 
\ү, ja ande; Wilb e Wed p I j \ Chase 
er » 

del] In memon 


I lat 
World E best essay on the promoti : of the 
ЛО! be pri ic Prize essays shall become the proj { I er d shall 
Universi, гео Or published without th written consent of the 1 versitv. Th« 
Quip, (jan the right to withhold the awar 1 if essay attaining the re 
и W. ге of excellence is submitted 
Шр ou utst; oodson Prize \warded innually t 1 istrat 
$, loo] anding a. hievement in edu iti S the Grad ‘ 
1 Education 


and Human Vevelopr 
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GW Alumni Association 


The objectives of this organization are to unite the graduates who wish to а880- 
ciate themselves for « haritable, educational, literary, and scientific purposes, 
and to promote the general welfare о! the University 

Membership in the Assoc iation is conveyed automat allv to anyone who 
has been graduated from any sí hool or division of the University Anvone who 
has earned 15 credit hours or the equivalent at the University, who has left the 
ling, and whose class has graduated is eligible for mem 


University in good stan¢ 
Office of University Students, however only the 


bership; in the cast of the 
“15 credit hours earned" requirement and not the “graduation of the class" re- 
quirement applies Graduates of Center for Professional Development certifi- 
cate programs are also eligible 

A Governing Board, composed of members representing 
alumni organizations, directs the activities of the Association. The voluntary 
leadership of the Asso: iation works closely with the staff of the Office of 
Association may be 


the ‹ onstituent 


Alumni Relations in carrying out Association affairs The 
contacted through the Office of Alumni Relations 


UNIVERSITY REGULATIONS 


Students enrolled in the I niversity are required to conform to th« following reg 


ulations and to ‹ omply with the requirements and regi 
Which they are registered. Stu lents who withdraw or 


s of the school in 


are suspended, or who. 
for any other reason are not registered at the Unive rsity Tor one semester or 
more, may reapply and, if readmitted, continue the rogram only under the 
regulations and requirements in force at the time of ret 
If a student knowingly makes a false statement or conceals material infor 
an application for admission or any other 1 niversity 
Student's registration may be canceled. If such falsificat on is discovered after 
the student has matriculated at the University, the studs ntm 


lay be Subject to dis- 


mation on document, the 


Missal from the University Such a student will be 


ineligible (except by special 
action of the facultv) foi subsequent registration in the 1 niversity 
Registration 
Information on registration procedures is stated in the S. f Classes, 
Which is available in advance of each semester 
Registration in courses is open only to those persons form 


idmitted to the 


in good 


| niversity by the appropriate admitting ‹ се 
Standing who аге 
No regis 
Stu 


continuing in an approved program of stud) 
stration is accepted for less than a semester « 


lents may not register concurrently in this Univ ier insti- 


1 they are 


1 in a joint 


tution without the prior permission of the de 
registered in this | 


Üegreo 


in of the sch 
niversity. With the exception of st 
program, registration in more than one school of the Universit 


} 


liversity requires 

the Written permission of the deans con erned, prior to registration. Registra- 
ton is not , omplete until all financial obligations been me 

Eligibility for Registration—Registration for the { lowing categories of on- 


Campus stu. 
of C], 
re 


lents is held on the davs of registration publ 


n the 5i he dule 
asses. A student who is suspended or whose record 
ason is no 


nonde 


red for any 


be denied to 


t eligible to register Registration in a given course 
Sree students by the Office of | niversity Students wh 
о Чергее ( andidates 

New Student 
ле lor registrat 


масе 15 needed 


[ роп ге‹ eipt of a letter of idmission the new stut 
| ion on the stated days of registration 

teadmitt, d Student 
Was not re 
Sante 


Or reo 
g 


\ student previously registered in the Unix 
gistered during the preceding semester must apply for and be 
d readmission bv the appropriate admitting office before being el 
IStration 


| student registered on « ampus in the immediat 
summer session preceding the fall semester is eligible to 


assuming good standing and enrollment in a continuin 


g program 
igati Pletion of Registration Registration is not complete unt nancial ob- 
gations | 
obli Yn have been fulfilled Students who do not ‹ omplete their financial 
E р 
Not be ons п à timely manner may have their registration canc: led and will 
T 


' Permitted to attend class 
Registr 


ation for 


Consortium Courses Degree students interested 
ses at any of t 


ted in taking 
re other institutions in the Consortium of Ur 


аон | niversities of the 

hls of th, Metropolitan Area, Inc., should consult the program announce- 
Ma he ‘he other institutions. Consortium registration 1 ind instructions 
Consors кей ир in the Office of the Registrar In order te participate in the 
Shoulq lcs Program, students must obtain the approval 1 an advisor and 


r'tàin from the department of the institut 


insutution where the course is 
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taught whether they are eligible for the course and whether there is space in the 


class. Specific inquiries should be addressed to the Registrar’s Office. Detailed 
information concerning Consortium policy and | 


Schedule of Classes and is available on the Registrar's Office website 


yrocedures is printed in the 


Adding and Dropping Courses 
During the registration pe! iod (before the end of the sec ond week of classes) stu- 
dents may add or drop courses using GWeb. After the second week of « lasses, 
students who wish to add or drop a course must ‹ omplete a Registration Trans- 
action Form and submit the form to the office of their dean; forms are available 
on line, at deans’ offices, and in the Office of the Registrar Adding a course after 
the second week requires a signature of the instructor or other author ized mem- 
ber of the department. 

A course dropped during the first four weeks of classes will not appear on the 
student’s transcript. A course dropped after the fourth week but before the end 
of the eighth week will be assigned a notation of W (Authorized W ithdrawal). 

The deadline for dropping a course without academic penalty is the end of the 
eighth week of classes in the fall and spring semesters. After the end of the eighth 
week of classes, dropping a course without academic penalty is only possible 
after the student presents a petition to the dean and receives written permission: 

All charges for courses from which the student withdraws are subject to the 
refund policy listed under Fees and Financial Regulations in this Bulletin. Fail- 
ure to withdraw by these proc edures can result in an extended finan ial obliga: 
tion and the recording of a grade of F (Failure) or a notation of Z (1 nauthorizet 


Withdrawal) 


Changes in Program of Study 

for an- 
„dit to 
| in 


Changes Within a School—A student may not substitute one course 
other within an established program ol study or change status from сг‹ 
audit or from audit to « redit without the approval of the dean of the s hoo 
which he or she is registered Change from one major field to another within the 
same school may be made with the approval of the dean 

Transfer Within the University— Application for transfer to another sch¢ 
must be made to the appropriate admitting office on the form provided by the 


yol 


office concerned 


Grades 
Grades are made available to students through the Office of the Registrar а 
the close of each semester. The following grading system 1s used: A, Excellen" 


B. Good: C, Minimum Pass; F, ! ail: other grades that may be assigned are I 
B+, B—, C+, and C Symbols that may appear іп‹ lude CR, Credit; AU, Audit: 
I, Incomplete; IPG, In Progress; W, Authorized Withdrawal; Z, ( nauthorize® 
Withdrawal. it- 

Except for courses that spe: ifically state that repetition for credit is perm. 
ted. a candidate for a degree at this University may not repeat a course in wir 
a grade of C— or better was re eived, unless required to do so by the departme’. 
concerned. A written statement to this effect must be submitted to the student" 
dean by the appropriate department chair. hat 

The svmbol of Z is assigned when students are registered for à course t е 
they have not attended or have attended only briefly, and in which they и | 
done no graded work. At the end of the academic year, students’ recor 
reviewed; if there is more than one Z per semester, а student’s record УЛ, he 
encumbered until released by the student's advisor or academit dean. 
symbol of Z is not a grade but an administrative notation. 


Incompletes—The symbol I (Incomplete) indicates that 
lion has been given the instructor for the 
quired course work during the semester of enrollment 
structor, the symbol J may be recorded if 

student's control, is unable to « omplete the 


a satisfactory explana- 
student's inabilitv to « omplete the re- 


At the option of the in- 
a student, for reasons bevond the 


work of the course, and if the in- 
Structor is informed of, and approves, such reasons before t 


he date w hen grades 
must be reported. This svmbol may 


be used only if the student's prior perfor- 
mance and class attendance in the course have been satisfactory. Any failure to 
complete the work of a course that is not satisfactorily explained to the in- 
Structor before the date when grades must be turned in will be graded F. Fail- 
ure. If acceptable reasons are later presented to the instru tor, that instructor 
may initiate an appropriate grade change, which in all cases will include the 
Symbol 1. The course work must be « ompleted within the designated time pe- 
riod agreed upon by the instructor and student, but (ex ept in the School of 
Business and Publi Management) no more than опе ‹ alendar year from the end 
of the semester in which the course was taken. In the Si | 

Public Management, the symbol J must be ¢ hanged by a date agreed on by the 
Instructor and the student, but no later than the last day of 
riod for the fall or spring semester immediately following the semester or sum- 
Mer session in which the symbol J is assigned. When work for the course is com- 
pleted, the instructor will complete a grade change form and turn it in to the 
Office of the Registrar. The grade earned will be indic ated in the form of J, fol- 
Owed by the grade. The indi ation of J cannot be removed and remains on the 


Student's permanent academic record even after the 
fully com 


1001 of Business and 


the examination pe- 


Course has been SUCCESS- 
pleted. If work for the ‹ ourse is not completed within the designated 
time, the grade will be automatically « onverted to a grade of JF. ] 


failure, 0 quality points, and the grade 
Tecalculated. 


ncomplete 
-point average and academii standing 


The Grade-Point Average—Scholarship is com 
Point aver 
er of cred 
Tec, 


puted in terms of the grade- 
age, obtained by dividing the number of quality points by the num- 
it hours for which the student has registered, both b; 


ised on his or her 
rd in this University. The grade | 


4 oint average is computed as follows: A, 
i А-, 3.7; B+, 3.3; В, 3.0; B—, 2.7; C+, 2.3: С, 2.0: € ‚1.7; F, 0, for each credit 
org for which the student has registered in a degree program. Although credit 
alue 


for a course in which a grade of F is earned appears on the trans ript for 


le " : к 
р Purpose of calc ulating the grade-point average, no academic credit 
awarded, In the 
Stade re 


Point 
det 


18 
case of a student who is allowed to repeat a course, the first 
ceived remains on the student’s record and is included in the grade- 
average. Courses marked Al ‚ CR, I, IPG, P, NP, W, or Z are not « onsidered 
ermining the average, 


wl except that courses marked J will be considered 
Nena Б ^ s 

2 n à final grade is recorded. With the ex eption of Consortium courses, 
Blades : 


ч in Courses taken at other institutions are not considered in computing 
' Brad ` 


point average 


Graq ^ 
uation Requirements 
Degrees are ion . То} ү 
fac ult conferred in January, May, and August. To be recommended by the 
У tor graduation a student must have met the admission re uirements of 
le Sch { к 1 
100] in whic h registered; ‹ ompleted satisfactorily 


ricu] 

UL T x 

leti ШП, residence and other requirements for the degree as stated in this bul- 
an a 


“an; file к ° 
Tee fr led pplication for graduation by the published deadline date: and be 
“Чот all in 


Meste debtedness to the University Enrollment is required for the 


the s holarship, CUr- 


se- 

Ster ог 

degre OF summer at the close of which the degree is to be conferred. and all 

for thar, direments must be completed by the last dav of final examinations 
€ 


Semester or summer session. 
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Participation in the Commencement Ceremony) Parti ipation in the annual 
commencement ceremony held in May is open to students who have applied 
to graduate in the current spring semester or who graduated the pre« eding fall 
semester or summer session. With the exception ol doctoral candidates, all 
students, graduate or undergraduate, who need no more than 9 credit hours to 
complete their degree requirements, may partic ipate in May comment ement 
ceremonies if there is a reasonable expectation that they will be able to obtain 
the needed credits during the following summer. The maximum of 9 credit 
hours is firm and not subject to petition. 

Doctoral candidates who have not suci essfully defended their dissertation 
may not participate in either the May commencement or hooding ceremony. The 
commencement program does not include names and dissertation titles of doc- 
toral candidates who have not suci essfullv defended their dissertation by the 
end of March, although suc h students may attend the commenct ment and hood- 
ing ceremony if they have completed all requirements bv the end of the spring 
semester. 

Students who apply after the published deadlines are not guaranteed com- 
mencement materials and may not be listed in the commencement program. 
Summer graduates who elect to attend the preceding May ceremony must apply 
for graduation no later than February 1 

Scholarship and Residence—Students must meet the scholarship ant 
dence requirements for the degree for which they are registered 

Curriculum—Minimum curriculum requirements for eat h degree 
under the school offering work in preparation tor the degree. In cases where Spe 
cific curricular information is not provided in this Bulletin, the program 0 


{ resi- 


аге stated 


study, as indicated by the program faculty, must be completed 
Thesis or Dissertation—A thesis or dissertation submitted in partia 


| fulfill- 
1 by the 


ment of requirements for a degree must be presented in its final forn 
is, with 


deadline set by the school con erned. Accepted theses and dissertatio! 
accompanying drawings, become the property o! the University and are de- 
posited in the University's Gelman Library, where the duplicate copies are 
bound and made available for cir ulation. See the appropriate s¢ hool in this 
Bulletin for regulations governing theses and dissertations 


Continuous Enrollment Status 


у 
Once entered in a degree program, а student is expected to be continuous! 


enrolled and actively engaged in fulfilling the requirements for the degree eac 
,d. А stu- 


semester of the academic year until such time as the degree is ‹ onferrt i 
es 0 


dent is considered to be « ontinuously enrolled when registered for cours® i 
when engaged in and appropriately registered for activities such as the follow” 
ing, with the prior approval of the sí hool in which the student is enrolled: б” 
operative work semester; study abroad program; attendance at another institu" 
tion with prior approval to have work transferred bat k to the GW program 
completion of outstanding work in courses in which a grade of Int omplete y 
In Progress was received (at the undergraduate level); or non-course instru 
tional activities unique to the partic ular school. This status 1s generally їй 
to one vear. Should the student break continuous enrollment at the Univers 
and not request and be granted a leave of absence (see below), he or she К. 
apply for readmission and. if granted, be subject to the requirements and feb 
lations then in force 


Leave of Absence 


Should a degree student find it necessary to interrupt active pur 
sree, he or she may petition the dean for a leave of absence for ғ | 
of time, generally limited to one « alendar year. A degree student W 10 < 


1 spec ific per n 
isce 
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linues active enrollment in degree studies without being granted a leave of 
absence, or a student granted a leave who does not return to active studv at 
the close of the period of approved absence, must apply for readmission and be 
subject to the regulations and requirements then in force. The right to use of 


University facilities is suspended while the leave is in effect 


Policy Regarding Students Called to Active Military Duty 


Any student who is a member of a military reser 
and is activated or called to active duty e 
automatically will be entitled to a ful 
has paid toward the expenses « 
lo active duty comes after the mid-term examinations or after 
graded work has been ompleted, the 
ing a full refund of tuition and fees 
With the privilege 
future date 


t or the National Guard 


ariy in à er or summer session 


i refund of all tuition and fees tl 


it he or she 
f that academic term. If the notification of the call 


other substantial 
student will have th« option of either tak 


or taking an In omplete in his or her courses 


d course work at some 


of returning to í omplete all require 
without payment of any further tuiti« 


1 


m and fee charges It 
Sponsibilitv of the student t« present evidence of his or he , 


ictivation to the 
Office of Student Accounts and to ri quest the appropri: 
Should a degree student called up for acti! 


tupt active pursuit of the degree, he 
absene e 


Is the re- 


ve duty find it necessary to inter- 
or she may petition the dean for a leave of 


a leave 
for a specified period of time, generally limited to me 


are encouraged to grant апу re quest t« eave of absence for 
9nger than the customary period 


1 should military service r« quire an absence of 
more 


calendar vear. 
Deans › extend the 


than one vear 


All students on active duty will be automaticallv exempt 1 from the request 
9r à $50 voluntary library contribution v juiring any munication 
from them or their initials on the bill 


11 


Complete Withdrawal From the University 


A degree 
Semesto 
of the 


seeking student who wishes to w ithd | 


iraw from all ‹ 
r must « omplete a ( omplete Withdrawal Form 
Registrar 


Ourses during à given 


and submit it to the Office 
Forms are available on line, at deans offices | 


{ and in the Office of 
о Registrar The deadline for complete withdrawal from al courses without aca- 

dem; f ' 

th mic penalty is the end of the ninth week of classes. ( omplete withdrawal after 
te ninth wee 


k requires a petition to the dean 
АЦ, harges for ‹ ourses from which the student wit 


hdraws are subject to the 
listed under Fees and Finan 


cial Regulations in this Bulletin. 
banc: to complete a Complete Withdrawal Form can г sult in an extended 
: al obligation and the recording of grades of F (Failure or notations of Z 
Nauthorized Withdrawal) 


Univers; 
versity Polic ies and Definitions 
University p 


de olicy on Equal Opportunity—The George Was 
195 Dot un] 


ngton University 


telio; awfully discriminate against any person on the basis of race, color, 
1 1 

io BlOn, sex, national origin, age, disability, veteran status. or sexual orienta- 

"1, This pol 


icy covers all programs, services, policies 
ЧУ, Including ac 
sity is 
паці 


ind procedures of the 


Imission to educational programs and ‹ mployment. The 
also subject to the District of Col imbia Human Rights Law 


5 concerning the application of this 
garding dis 


"уеге, 
Nive 


polit y and federal laws and reg- 


асу ties scrimination in educ ation or emplovment programs and 

Human R ae be addressed to Susan B. Kaplan, Associate Vice President for 

(202 бода Сев, l'he George Washington ! niversity, Washington, D.C. 20052. 

Ment of 54433, ол to the Assistant Secretary for Civil Rights of the U.S Depart- 
duc 


ы ation. 
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Academic Integrity—The University community, in order to fulfill its pur- 
poses, must establish and maintain guidelines of ac ademic behavior. All mem- 
bers of the community are expected to exhibit honesty and competence in their 
academic work. Incoming students have a spec ial responsibility to acquaint 
themselves with, and make use of, all proper prot edures for doing research, 
writing papers, and taking examinations. Members of the community will be 
presumed to be familiar with the proper academic procedures and held re- 
sponsible for applying them. Deliberate failure to act in accordance w ith such 
procedures will be ‹ onsidered academic dishonesty. Acts of ac ademic dishon- 
esty are a legal, moral, and intellectual offense against the community and will 
be prosecuted through the proper University channels. Copies of the | Iniversity 
Code of Academic Integrity can be obtained from all department chairs, all aca- 
demic deans, the Registrar, and the Vice President for Academic Affairs. 


Patent and Copyright Policies—Students who produce creative works or make 
scientific discoveries while employed or supported by the University ог through 
substantial use of University resources are subject to the University’s patent 
and copyright policies (see http://ww w.gwu.edu/~researt h/policies.htm under 
Intellectual Property) 


Human Research Requirements—Students who are planning to conduct гез 
search involving the use of human subjects (for a thesis, dissertation, journal 
article, poster session, ete .) must obtain Institutional Review Board (IRB) approva 
before collecting any data. In order to re eive this approval, contact the Office 
of Human Research (Ross Hall, Suite 712, 202-994-2715, or see www.gwulnc. 
edu/research/human.htm) to submit the study for the approval process. 


The Library—All students registered in the University have the privilege of 
using the University's Gelman Library. Its stacks are open, and all students are | 
welcome to browse Authorized GW identification is needed to enter the library 
and to borrow books. Any book that circulates is subject to rec all bv the library 
if needed for reserve or requested by another user after a minimum of 20 days 
Reserve books must be used in the library, except that they may be withdraw? 
for overnight use two hours before closing time. Transc ripts of grades are with- 
held until a student’s library rec ord is clear, with all borrowed books returne 
and any fines paid. All students using the 1 niversitv's Gelman Library are 
expected to be familiar with its detailed regulations, available at any of the 
library's serv ice desks. 


Use of Correct English—A report regarding any student whose written OT spo 


ken English in any course is unsatisfactory may be sent by the instructor to the 
dean of the school, who may assign supplementary work, without academic 
credit, varving with the needs of the student. If the work prescribed is equiv® 
lent to a course, the regular tuition fee is ‹ harged. The granting of a degree may 
be delayed for failure to make up any suc h deficiency in English to the satis- 
faction of the dean. 


" " Å є 1 e 
Name of Record—A student's name of record includes the first name, middl 


initial or full middle name, and the family name. Nicknames may not be use 
The University will change the name of a currently enrolled student ОП A 
official records but will require satisfactory evidence of a legal basis for ! 
change. The diploma is awarded under the official name of rec ord at the 
of graduation. 


Student Status—For the purpose of defining student status, gradué 
taking 9 or more credit hours are considered to be full time, those taking 9, 
hours are considered to be half time, and all others are considered to be part time 
yy are о 4 
ү һе drop 


Attendance—Students may attend onlv those classes for which the 
cially registered. Regular attendance is expected. Students ma 


43 
from any course for undue absence A student suspended for any cause тау not 
attend classes during the period of suspension. Students are held responsible 
for all of the work of the courses in which they are registered. 
must be excused by the instructor before ү 
missed 


and all absences 
| 
rovision is made to make up the work 


Credit—Credit is given only after completion of registration in a course and 
Satisfactory completion of the required work, or 


upon the assignment of ad 
vanced standing in accordance with the regulations of the school concerned 


Auditing—A person who has been admitted to the 1 


niversity may be reg- 
istered, with the permission of the 


instructor, as an auditor 
academic credit). An auditor is not required to take 
inations A student who takes a course as 
credit 


in a class (no 


active part or to pass exam 


an auditor may not repeat it later for 
l'uition is charged at the prevailing rate 


Post-Admission Transfer Credit 
tion and apply 
first secure the у 


Students who plan to attend another institu- 
credit so earned toward graduation from this | niversity must 
vritten approval of their dean. In no event wil] 
9f what might be earned in a similar period in this Univer 


пу 


cre dit in excess 
sity be recognized. 

Trans ripts of Record—Official trans ripts of student records are 
Written request of the student or 


1 
, 

I 
cluding any student loan inst 


Issued upon 


former student who has paid all charges, in- 


allments, due the Universitv at the time of the 
lTequest. A nominal fee is charged for each official trans ript. Unofficial « opies of 
trans ripts are available to students, by written request, at 


at a nominal fee. Partial 


access to their unofficial student record 


trans ripts are not issued. Students have 


through the GWeb Information Svstem 


‚ Student Conduct—All students, upon enrolling a 


orge Washington University. are subject to th« 
dent Rights and 


sibilities of cone 


and regulations 


nd while attending The 
› provisions of the Guide to Stu- 
Responsibilities, which outlines student freedoms and respon- 
luct, including the Code of Student ( onduct, and other policies 


as adopted and promulgated by appropriate | 


niversity authori- 
ties, Copies of these do uments may be obtained from the Office of the Dean of 
Students or from the offices of the academic deans sanctions for violation of 
these regulations may include permanent expulsion from the University, which 
May make enrollment in another college or university difficult. Regulations or 
léquirements applicable onlv to a particular program, facilitv, or class of stu- 
dents ; 


nay not be published generally, | 


ut such regulations or requirements shall 
е Published in a 


manner reasonably calculated to inform affected students 


Right to Dismiss Students—The 1 
or exclude 
ever, 


Тао; 


ight is reserved by the University t« 
any student from the University, or from any class or 
in the interest of the studen 
1 deems it ady isable. 


Right to Change Rules and Programs—The University 
Modify OI 


dismiss 
classes, when- 


t or the University, the University Adminis- 


rese 


rves the right to 


E change requirements, rules, and fees. Such regulations shall go into 

се , 

the b Whenever the proper authorities may determine. The right is reserved by 

St: niversity to make ‹ hanges in programs without notice whenever circum- 
ance ; 


5 Warrant such ( hanges 


| Univers 


tional Rj "wd Policy on the Release of Student Information 1 he I amily Educa- 
аСсеве №. 1 cue Privacy Act (FERPA) applies to institutional policies governing 
The Uri Telease of student educ ation records 
Name, та vet may release the follow ing directory information upon request: 
of emerper address including e-mail, and telephone number; name and address 
er rollment у contact; dates of attendance: school of enrollment; field of study; 
"It Status: cre 


dit hours earned; degrees earned: honors received: partic- 
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ipation in University-recognized organizations and activities (including inter- 
collegiate athletics); and height, weight, and age of members of athletic teams, 


as well as likenesses used in University publications A student who does not 


wish such directory information released must file written notice to this effect 


in the Office of the Registrar 

l'he University's full policy statement on the release of student information 
is published in the Guide to Student Rights and Responsibilities, available in 
the Office of the Dean ot Students or the offices of the academic deans. The full 


statement also appears in the Schedule of Classes and on the Registrar's Office 


website. 


Student Identification Number/Social Security Number rhe George Wash- 
ington University uses the Social Security Number (SSN) to identify records 
pertaining to individual students, às well as to identify the student for pur 
poses of finan« ial aid eligibility and disbursement and repayment of finant ial 
aid and other debts payable to the University. The SSN is required when арз 
plying for financ ial aid. The Internal Revenue Service requires the University 
to file information that inc ludes a student's SSN and other information such 
as the amount paid for qualified tuition, related expenses, and interest on e@ 
ucational loans. This information 18 used to help determine whether a student, 
or a person claiming à student as a dependent, may take credit or deduction 
to reduce federal and/or state income taxes Manv efforts are made to protect 
the privacy ol this number, and a student may request an alternate 


personal 
identifier. Further information шау be obtained by contacting the Office of the 


Registrar. 
loss of 


Property Responsibility— rhe University is not responsible fo: the 
in the 


personal property. A Lost and Found Office is maintained on campus 


Universitv Police Office 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
Dean W.]. Frawley 
Executive Asso iate Dean E.A. С; 


Assov late Deans F ‹ Arterton, N.K. K 
M.A.P. Saunders 


The George Washington University 
degree in 1888, one of the first institutions in the 1 nited States to do so. In 1892, 
the School of Graduate Studies was instituted. A 
entities followed and, in 1965. 


iwarded its first Doctor of Philosophy 


organizational 
alter several decades of growth in a number of 
departments the Graduate School of Arts and Si was established. All 
undergraduate and graduate education and research programs in the 
Sciences were combined in 1 


arts and 


ation with the formation 
Of the Columbian ( ollege and Graduate School of Arts and Si 


Ply called ‹ olumbian College of Arts and Sciences 

All graduate programs in the arts and sciences, leadin › to the degrees of Mas- 
ter of Arts. Master of Fine Arts, Master of Forensic Sciences, Master of Public 
Poli у, Master of Scien« e, Master of Science in | orensic 5cience, Master of Phi- 
losophy, Doctor of Psychology, and Doctor of Philosophy | 


Columbian College. The faculty of ( olumbian College sets re 
admission. provides 


establishes 


992 under one administi 


lences, now sim- 


linistered by 


' courses and programs of advanced stu ly an 
academic standards for its degrees 


Admission Requirements 


A detailed descri 


поп of the ТТ ies that follow 5 \ 
ed | ] 
ап 


is available at http:www.gwu. 
: ccas. Applicants must hold an undergraduate degre an accredited 
Institution of higher learning Applicants should have academii backgrounds 
of excellen e, usually with majors, or equivale nt, in the fields 


| in which they 
Intend to study fo! advanced degrees Normally a В average or equivalent) from 
an 


- accredited ( ollege is 
gh Gradu 
als short of a B average may be acc« pted on 
Minimum rec 

Often do 
able 
Who 
ACK 


required. With evidence of special pr i 
ate Record Examination scores. an applicant w} ] 


I ippiicant whose academic record 


, such as 


a conditional basis. Meeting the 
]uirements does not assure acceptance. The d partments may, and 
set higher admission standards. Moreo| 
lor new g 


" { 


ver, the number of spaces avail- 

raduate students limits the number that can be acc epted. Students 

apply in their senior year must provide evidence of the ‹ ompletion of their 

сайы зч work before registration in ( Olumbian College is permitted Appli- 

in Should be aware that graduate courses taken prior to admission while in 
egree status аге 

May hot be 


With the 


not used in assessing admissibility to degree programs and 
transferable into those programs 


Progra exception of those applying tor ertifi ate progr ims and M F A. degree 
equi and those holding an earned J.D., M D., or I h.D ill applicants are 
К to submit scores on the GRE general test In addition, some programs 
A, scores on a GRI subject test (see the Columbian ( опере section of the 
Taduate 


Admissions Application) 


The applicant must һал tł 
esti d " I 
ting Sery ice send tl 


ve the Educational 


of Art ie required score reports directly to ( imbian College 
Ar " 4 
Т} 5 and Sciences GRE scores are only valid for five vears 
le : 
ties ; following additional requirements pertain to all applicants from ‹ oun- 
5 Іп whi h En f 


glish is not the offi ial language 


instity Р ants who do not hold a degree from 


lon ( ehe 
English 7 бег 1 


а ге опа 


ly accredited U.S. 


earning are required to submit scores from the rest of 


a Foreig 


Mis n Language (TOEFL). The requir d minimum TOEFL score for 
$ +», | À 
based). ^" to a graduate degree program 1s 550 (paper-based) or 213 (‹ omputer- 
" 
b Applicants for 


Scop graduate teaching assistantships must 


have a minimum 


' of 600 (paper based) or 250 (‹ omputer-based) on the TOEFI 
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3. Applicants admitted as degree candidates will be required to take the 
English as a Foreign Language (EFL) Placement Test at The George Washington 


I 
| who score 600 (pape! based) or 250 (com 


University before registering. 1 hose 
puter based) or more on the TOEFI are exempted, Dept nding on the applicant's 


performance on the placement test EFL course work may be required 


Application fo Admission—Full information 1s available in the Graduate 
Admissions Application ог see wwW.gWu edu/-gradinto 
Readmission—A student who wishes to resume a graduate program that had 


been interrupted must Ше an application form and provide supporting docu- 
mentation to be considered for readmission. Readmission is nol guaranteed, and 
the appli ation is subject to review bv the department concerned ind the dean. 
The student may bt required to take additional course work and qualifying 
examinations on the course work completed Application forms are available 


from the CCAS Graduate ( ісе or see www.gwu.edu gradinfo 


CCAS Regulations 

CCAS provides an on-line Graduate Student Handbook (http://www.gwu edu/ 
ccas/gstud.html) that contains additional updated information on the Sí hool's 

policies, regulations, and other matters of concern to enrolled or admitted stu 

dents. It is the responsibility of the student to be aware of the information con- 

tained in both this Bulletin and the Handbook 


Grades 


e is found under 


Information on grades and computing the grade-point averag 
University Regulations 
The symbol I (Incomplete indicates that only a small portion о! the re 


course work remains to be ‹ ompleted and that a satisfactory explanation has been 
or 


quired 


given to the instructor 101 the student's failure to complete the required work! 
a course. Conditional students may not receive a notation ol I. The Ir omplete 
must be made up before tht lapse of one calendar vear: the grade will be recorder 
as an I followed by the grade awarded on « ympletion An Inc omplete that 15 
not changed within one сак ndar vear automatically becomes à orade ol IF on 


the student's record. The svmbol J cannot be removed by reregistering for the 


course here or bv taking its equiv ilent elsewhere 

The svmbol JPG (In Progress) 1s given for all thesis and dissertation геѕеаг‹ h 
courses until the thesis or dissertation 1s ¢ ompleted. Upon the satisfactory com- 
pletion of the thesis or dissertation, the svmbol IPG is automatically ‹ hanged " 
CR (Credit). CR may be indi ated for Advanced Reading and Resear h course? 
and independent researt h courses 
Scholarship Requirements 
Graduate students are required to maintain à minimum ‹ umulative grade-point 
average of 3.0 (B) in all course work taken following admission to 4 gradual 
program in the College. Indiv idual departments may require a higher averap 
the Department of English requires a 1.25 grade-point average 101 master p 


didates and a 3.5 average for doctoral candidates. Only graduate ‹ ourse 
irt < 


that is taken at the University or through the Consortium and forms pe^. à 
student's departmentally approved program o! studies may be int lude 


grade-point average 
In the case of a student who receives a grade of F for a course, the CCAS ‚ће 
{ 
uate Office will require а written statement from the department justifyim 


student’s continuance in the College and outlining the program to be MS 
e of F 19 p 
verag" 


c 


Continuation is contingent upon the dean's approval When à grad 


ceived for a course, the grade is included in the student's grade point 


whether or not the course is repeated 
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| student may те peat a 


ourse in which a grade of C or above was received 

Only when permitted to do оу the department concerned, unless the course 
des ription stat that the course may be epeated for credit. A written state- 
ment of permission must be bmitted for appro to the CCAS Graduate 
Office by the appropriate departmental adı r. If ) ( epeated, the first 
Brade received remains on th« tudent ) | I led the student’ 
grade point average 

A graduate student mav tak: in advanced lergraduate course (courses 
numbered 101—200) for graduate credit oi he approval of the dean and 
the department at the time of r« tration, Such approval is granted onlv with 
the provision that the tudent complete addition t WOrK in order to receive grad 
uate credit. No cour es numbered 100 or below may be taken for graduate credit 
Program of Studies 
l'he program of studies i formal agreement betwee tudent and a depart 
ment of the requirements to be met in completii pecilic degree program as 
Well as the dates by which each requirement must be mpleted. Students 
Should con ult thei department graduate advis | program of 
Studies early in their progra n 

Students must mak ure that thev are fullv inf ed of the re ements of 
Columbian College of Arts and Science IS W is the requirement their 
departm, nt or program. It is especi important for t i ed with con- 
“tions to consult with their lepartm« t id IS € Sp Die regarding 
Completion of th idditional requiremer ecified t tt ] 


K LO -ume students register for 9 t 


Academic Work Load—Full-tin 12 cre 


| redit hours 
each semester; part-time students must register for 3 credit hours each semes- 
ler, These requirements do not ipph to students wl ve fewer than 9 credit 
‘urs (full time) or 6 credit hours (part time) remaining t nplete 
Programs No more than 15 credit hours may be taken d semester 
jaudents who are employed mor than 20 hours per week аг expect y PP 
th part time academii programs and will not be per Lex ste more 
an 6 credit hours її iny semester 
Continuing Research 
all students must be continuously enrolled while working towar 1 
Pt during the summer sessions. (A few prog | require s 
or qi tation as well.) Students who have completed all Irse м rk an 
Credit) ^ ation research requirements must register Tor Cont ig Research (1 
/€ach semester unti completion of the pri n. If con US € nent 
ea! Maintained the student is dropped from the degres | циез» а 
I absence is granted by the CCAS Graduate Offic 
Leave of Absence 
Bum oft Who га personal г iSO! А L. T : ^y = TO 
9 exceed Кы, ! may reques ave и аш ч ^a і ] к I : - BO! 
request ^ ’ Semesters during the total pe 20d Or Segre T it the 
er, If ist approved, the student must register for leave е each semes- 
“Student fails to re gister, degree candidacy is tern 
^ duation Requirements 
the pudents must file an Yppli: ition for Graduat Dy the date ind ted in 
lend to p, idi Calendar for the seme ter or summer se: n which thev in- 
Ng the sem DES Students must be registe rec n active status in the Co ege dur- 
conferred ir Jan May Mar tad bee ee А piin} ursa. trot: 
Wirements f, anuary May, and August. Students w} € eted the ae: 
г à degree but have not vet been awarded th« ee W De Issued 


a letter to this effect upon request. A commencement ceremony is held annu- 
ally in May 


Degrees 

Listed below are the graduate degree programs ot ( olumbian College ol Arts and 
Sciences and the specific degree: offered, by field l'he programs are directed by 
the departments concerned. Degree programs that bridge two or more depart- 
ments are directed by committees ¢ omposed of members о! the departments con- 
cerned. For further information write to the « hair of the appropriate department. 


Graduate Fields 


The graduate course work offered in support of the degree programs іп the 
following list is shown by department in this Bulletin 


Degrees Offered 


Humanities 
American Studies M.A Ph.D 
Art History M.A 
Classical Acting M.F.A 
English M.A Ph.D 
Fine Arts M.F.A 
Ceramics, Design, Interior Design, 
Painting, Photography Printmaking, 
ex ulpture Visual Communication 
Human Sciences Ph.D 
Museum Studies M.A 
Theatre Design M.F.A 
Women's Studies M.A 
Social and Behavioral Sciences 
Anthropology M.A 
Art l'herapy M.A 
Counseling* Ph.D 
Criminal Justice M.A 
Computer Fraud Investigation 
Security Management 
Economics M.A Ph.D. 
Geography M.A 
History M.A Ph.D 
Human Resource Management M.A 
Legislative Affairs M.A 
Media and Public Affairs M.A 
Organizational Management M.A 
Political Management M.A 
Political Science M.A Ph.D. 
Professional Psychology Psy.D. 
Psychology Ph.D 
Public Policy M.P.P Ph.D 
Environmental and Resource Policy M.A 
Philosophy and Social Policy M.A 
Women's Studies M.A 
Soc iology M.A 
Speech-Language Pathology M.A 
Telecommunication M.A 
Natural, Mathematical, and Biomedical Sciences 
Applied Mathematics M.S 
Biochemistry M.S Ph.D. 


„velopment 


*In cooperation with the Graduate School of Education and Human De 


Biological Si iences 
Biostatistics 
Chemistry 


M 

Epidemiology M.S Ph.D 
Forensi ocienct M.F.S., M 5.F.S 

Genetics M.S Ph.D 
Genomics and Bii nformatic M.S 

Geoscience M.S Ph.D 
Hominid Paleobiology M.S Ph.D 
Immunology Ph.D 
Mathen itics M.A Ph.D 
Molecular and Cellular Oncology Ph.D 
Neurosi lence Ph D 
Pharma. ology Ph.D 
Physics M.A Ph.D 


Statist ics 


Requirements for the Degrees 


The Master's Programs 


Unless otherwise specified. the requirements listed below are ipplicable to 


Candidates for al] master's degrees offered bv ( olumbian College of Arts and 
5 iences 
1, Gene ral Heauir 


jurements—For а master s degree program 
the satisfactory completion of a minii 
Braduate Work, including 6 credit 
master’s d 
hours of 


norm 


ncluding a thesis, 


um of 30 credit hours of approved 
hours of thesis research. 
egree program that does not include 
approved graduate course work 
ally consists of trom 30 to 


s required. For a 
a thesis, the number of credit 
is determined by the department and 
ogram without the thesis 


and is not available in every department. 


36 credit hours. The р! 
I$ not an individual student option 
Departments can and often do set 
Уу Columbian ( ollege 
Dot counted toward | 
pon approval 
Courses offered by 
арргоуа], 
COurse 
Sitie 


requirements above 
Undergraduate courses taken to 
(nrogram requirements 


the minimum required 


make up deficien« les are 


up to one-half of th« required graduate wor 


k may be taken in 


another degree-granting division of this University With 


up to one-quarter of work toward 


a master's degree may be taken in 
S offered by the other 


affiliated institutions of tl t 


the Consortium of Univer- 

S of the Washington Metropolitan Area. In all cases at least one half of the 

lOurs ( ounting toward the master's degree must be taken after ent« ring the pro- 
Sram, 


In Courses offered by ( olun 
All master's de 


Dur Vears, 


ibian ( ollege of Arts and Sciences 
sree candidates must complete degree 
If supported by the 


Xceptional circumstances by petitioning the de 
fer 


requirements within 
department extensions bevond this may be ob- 
э ТЫ 
“ Trans 
uate Course 
ate 


an 
Of Credit | maximum of one quarter of the 


credit hours of grad- 
Work required for a degree mav be approved for transfer 


stam in Columbian ( ollege 


nother degree granting school of this 1 niversity or another 
9r university | 


г accredited 
litions musi be 


to a gradu- 


trom enrollment at GW in nondegree Status 


For a transfer of credit to be approved, all of the follow- 
' met: the course work must be from 


d an accredited insti- 
ution ar 


‘leg, id must have been taken within the two vears prior to admission to the 
of Studies must be approved by the department as part of the student’s program 
Mother d must not have been applied to the « ompletion ol requirements for 
the Studer, Bree, it must be post-baccalaureate graduate-level course work, and 
a transfe nt must have received a grade of B or better 
ч t 


in each course for which 
requested in writing and 
\ transcript of the course 


request can be « Oonsidert 


r of credit js requested. This action must b« 
1 by the departmental ady isor and the dean 
on file before the 


1 
a 


| 


Once enrolled in Columbian ( olleee of Arts and Sciences, students are not 


permitted to transfer course work taken outside the University, ex ept under 


extraordinary circumstance: 
1. Special Program Requirements Certain programs require their degree 


candidates to demonstrate à re iding knowledge of an appropriate foreign lan- 


guage or languages, a com] etence in quantitative me thods, or some other su h 
speci i] subject requirements. Cours: ; taken at the undergraduate | vel to fulfill 
these requirements may not be count d in the number of graduate credit hours 
required for these programs. Fo! further information on these à 1 other regula- 
tions, consult the Graduate Student Handbook (http://www wu.edu/-ccas/ 
gstud.html) and the department and programs cont erned 

4. Maste Comprehensive Examination Most programs require degree can- 
didates to pa |: Master's Comprehensive Examination in the major subject. 
Examinations are held on dates fixed bv the departments l'he nature and form 


of the examination are the responsibility o! the department or program A stu- 
dent who fails to pass the Master s Comprehensive Examination may, with the 
approval f the department, repeat the examination at the next sí heduled ex- 
amination date. If the student fails a se ond time, no further opportunity to take 
the examination 1s permitted, and the student's degree ‹ andidacv is terminated. 

5. The Thesis—The main purposes of a master's thesis are to demonstrate 


the student's ability to make independent use of information and training ап‹ 


to furnish objective evidence of constructive powers in а ‹ hosen field. The stu- | 


dent registers for 6 credit hours ot thesis research. Registration for thesis re- | 
search entitles the student to the advice and direction of the member ot the fac- 
ultv under whom the thesis is to be written rhe thesis subject must be approve 
bv the faculty member who will be directing the thesis. The thesis—in its final 
form, with one copy and a certificate ol approval signed by the thesis director 
and bv at least one departmental reader—must be presented to the dean no later 
than the date annount ed in the Graduate Student Handbook. All theses must 
meet the form, style, and other requirements set forth on line at ww w.gwu.eau! 


~ccas/thesis. htm! 


The Doctor of Philosophy Program 


The Doctor of Philosophy program 15 divided into two parts: pret andidacy and 
candidacy. During precandidacy, a student completes the general requirements 
and the General Examination. Upon satisfactory ‹ ompletion of the requirements 
associated with precandidacy, the student is considered by the department o 
program and the dean for admission to candidacy. During « andidacy, the dis- 
sertation is prepared and defended in the Final Examination 

The minimum requirements are as follows f 

1. General Requirements The programs leading to the degree of Doctor pr 
Philosophy require the satistactory ‹ ompletion ofa minimum of 72 credit hour 
of approved graduate course work. including at least 12 and at most 24 hours 0 


dissertation research. A minimum of 48 of these hours must be taken in the Pri 
candidacy stage, in preparation for the General Examination. A maximum od 
one-sixth of these hours may be taken in courses offered by the other affiliate А 
members of the Consortium of Washington Area Universities The exact e 
ber of credit hours required for any part of the total program 1s assigned by pe 
Colleg® 


department and may exceed the minimum required by the ( ;olumbian 
Ph.D. students have an overall eight-year time limit for « ompletion ota ime 
gree requirements. If supported by the department, extensions beyond this 
period may be granted in exceptional circumstances by petitioning th 
2. Transfer of Credit—Entering students who hold a master 's degree relevi f 
to the proposed doctoral field of study may request transfe! of up to 2 


credit toward a doctoral degree for acc eptable post baccalaureate gradua 
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taken at the master's degree level at an accredited colle 
those who do not hold the master's di 


may be transferred, provided the cond 


ge or universitv. For 
ree, a maximum of 24 hours of credit 
itions listed under The Master's Pr 


rograms 
(Item 2) above are met 
З. Special Program Requirements— ertain pr 


rograms require their degree 
candidates to demonstrate а ri ading knowledge of an appropriate foreign lan- 


» à competence in quantitative method 
Special subject requirements. ( 


Buage or language: or some other such 
ourses taken at the undergraduate level to fulfill 
Special program requirements may n be counted in the number ‹ 
credit hours required for the student's doctoral program, except 
hours оѓ, ourse work at the 100 level may be so counted, with th approval of 
the department For further information on these and other r ulations, consult 
the Graduate Student Handbook and the departments and programs concerned 

4. The General Examinati in—The General Examination is compose d of a 
ich of the areas of stud comprising the student's total 


{ 
ot 


if graduate 
nat up to 6 


Written examination in e 
Program 


A student who fails to pass any part of the ( 


“pproval of the department, г‹ peat the examin 
“mination date. If the student { 


ion may, with the 


xt scheduled ex- 


fails a second tir no further opportunity to take 

the examination is permitted, and the student's degree candidacy is terminated. 

Satisfactory performance on the General Examination is re juired for admis- 

ston to candidac\ but doi t guarantee it. A department w 1 rec imend ad- 
Vàncement to candidacy only if satisfied { tud 


he student’s performance in 
' program, only after a dissertation advisor has beg n selected 
à dissertation are 


Student's ability to complete the dissertation 
‚ 9. The ре gree of Master of Philosophy n irtmental recommenda- 
lion and approval of the de in, the degree of Master of Philos phy 
“Warded to students who have successfully ‹ ompleted all re 
ctor of Р} 


T lilosophy degree up to and ink luding the General Examination. Not 
a y А 

de partments recommend stude nts for tł 1 

6, The n 


115 degree 

Dissertation and Final Examination—A disser ation is required of 
vach do, toral candidate as evidence of ibility to perform scholarly research and 
nterpret its results. The student normally er rolis for 12 to 24 hours of disser- 
ation resear h after 1 


i admission to candidacy 
aken in units 


every aspect of the 
and 


Т a determined, and only if the 
le 


lepartment is confident of 


ne aliotted time 


may be 


quirements for the 


Dissertation Research must be 
of no less than 3 credits per s 


' director and the members of 
Research Committee, the candidat 
Inmittee 


' 


takes the Final Examina- 
of examiners (« omposed of Columbian College f 
Scholars) ‹ onducts the exami 
meng 
te origina] 


aculty and 
ation. If the candidate passes, he or she 


led to ( olumbian College for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 


18 recom 


^" and one copy of the dissertation in its final form, with the ibstract, 
а серр l ms 
my р саіе of approval signed bv the de partment, and other required forms 
St bo : ; a 
е Submitted to the 


dean no later than the date anno 


ate Stud, 


etaile 


inced in the Gradu- 


nt Handbook 


the à; і information regarding regulations for the torm an 
e dissert 


| ind reproduction of 

e sful candid" Is available on line at www gwu edu cas/thesis.html. The suc- 

a ве that ic I ate for the doctorate is required before receiving the dé gree to pay 

ation 5 applied toward the expense of binding th \ € I the disser 
and 


microfilm 


service 
Doc 
ctor of Medicine 


A dua] degree Я, ^ 
Or of | lad; Program is available to quaiined students 


à з dicine ; d Doctor ot P osopn 
х fulfilled for ээ T a Py 


Doctor of Philosophy Dual Degree Program 


who seek both the Doc- 


degrees. The requirements that must 


legree are 


identical to those currently ind 
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lished in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences and ¢ ‘olumbian College of 
Arts and Sciences. 

A student working toward these degrees may apply a maximum of 24 ‹ redit 
hours of approved course work in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences 
toward the Doctor ої Philosophy degree rhe estimated time for the « ompletion 
of this dual program is six years 

In order to enter the dual degree program, a ргоѕре‹ tive student must apply 
for and gain admission both to Columbian College and to the School of Medicine 
and Health Sciences separately through established procedures Upon admission 
to both schools, the student may then apply for affiliation with the dual degree 


program. 


The Doctor of Psychology Program 


1. General Requirements— The program leading to the degree of Doctor of 
Psychology requires the satisfactory completion of a minimum of 87 credit 
hours of approved graduate work. A maximum of 12 credit hours may be taken 
in courses offered by the other affiliated members of the Consortium of Univer 
sities. Doctor of Psychology degree ‹ andidates normally have an overall five- 
year time limit for completion of all requirements for the degree. If supporte 
by the program, extensions bevond this time may be obtained in exc eptional cir- 
cumstances by petitioning the dean. ` 

2. Transfer of Credit—Provisions are the same as those of the Doctor of 
Philosophy Program, above, except that up to 29 ‹ redits may be transferred into 
the program. 

3. The General Examination—Each student is required to complet 
General Examination no later than the beginning of the final semester о 
program. A student who fails to pass any part of the General Examination may: 
in exceptional circumstances, and with the approval of the program, repeat the 
examination at the next s¢ heduled examination date. If the student fails а 50% 
ond time, no further opportunity to take the examination is permitted, and the 
student’s degree candidacy is terminated 

Further information on the requirements о! the Doctor of Psyct 
appears under Professional Psychology in the Courses of Instruction. 


e the 
f the 


10logy degree 


Fellowships and Financial Aid 


; ) j| 

Many departments offer graduate teaching and геѕеаг‹ h assistantships and. 
у | ; - : I 
lowships; students should « heck with their department concerning func 4 
оше 


opportunities. Graduate teat hing assistants and University Fellows are арро": 
by the dean of the S€ hool, based on department re ommendations. Other ре 
of sponsored and University awards are also available. Awar¢ dons 
demic excellence, and only full-time graduate degree « andidates in bia 
College are eligible to be ‹ onsidered. Doctoral candidates rec eive prefere! 
the awarding of full graduate teac hing assistantship fellowship packages: ч 
appointments аге made оп a year-to-year basis and are not automatically gg 
able. Doctoral candidates may be funded for a maximum of six years, ! Ао 
M.S. candidates for a maximum of two years, and M.F.A. ‹ andidates for? ui 
imum of three vears. No student will receive more than six years 0 | Univa 
support altogether. 

Students applying for admission who also wish to apply 
should submit a completed application for admission by February 
currently enrolled in the College should also submit the fellowship aPF sir de 
to their department or program by February 1 and should chet k with P Jow" 
partments concerning additional application requirements Filing the able i? 
ship application entitles the student to ‹ onsideration for all awards availa 
the student's department 


ship 
. а fellow’. 
for students 


International students applying for 


teaching assistantshi] s should refer to 
Financial Aid International Students. for regulations governing th« ippoint 
ment of international graduate tea: hing assistant 
Students who wish to apply for loans should indicate their int nt to do so on 
the Graduate Admissions Application. Information concern loans is con 
lained in a booklet available from the University’s Offi Student Financial 
Assistance: an overview ol funding opportuniti« 15 avaitable from the Univer 
sIly's Office of Fellowships and Graduate Student Support t WWW 
§Wu.edu/~gradinfo 
Cooperative Programs 
The American Studies Program at Ihe George Was! t Unive y has 
а Cooperative arrangement with the American Studie е этип 
Sonian Institution Members of the staffs of the Smithsoniar Ame n Stud- 
les Program, National Museum of American History, National Portrait Gallery 
and National Museum of American Art offer seminar: | nstruction 
In fields that provide students with an unusual ipportunity to develop new di 
Mensions in the dis ipline of American civilization l'his pr 1 of study is 
Open to students working toward the degrees of Master of Arts a tor of 
Philosophy and is intended to prepare them for rosea, h, teach \ seum 
related Careers 
д In the Department of Fine Arts and Art Historv students in the Master of Arts 
in the field of art history with a concentration in muse training may take in- 
ternships in the Corcoran Gallery of Art, the Freer Gallery. the Hirshhorn Mu- 
seum and Se ulpture Garden, the Museum of African Art, the Natior al Museum 
of American Art, the Phillips Collection, the Renwic kG у, and the Textile 
‘Museum 
lhe Museum Studies Program has і rged strong relationships with more than 
p lo al museums, historical houses and government ag« s. Each student 
Iuired to undertake 6 credit hours of inter ships—the alent of 520 
ni museum work. Most students elect to divide this r« ent into two 
The Cup 10 maximize their exposure to different stitut ind projects 
lies ang ne Washington 1 niversity, in cooperation with tu the гөйү 
ehaiss t v^ olger Shakespeare Librarv, helped establish the ] er Institute for 
studies чан апа 18th-Century Studies as а cooper 
Semin ne le humanities Fifteen universities are 
t imited to 12 students each) ам offered eai 
lection E 
of Americ an and foreign scholars. The Fol 


rare books, manus: ripts, and refe 
red students are eligib 
‚ althoug 


e 


inal 


le to apply tor admis 


h priority in enrollment be 
on dissertations 
"urther informati 


) 
5 


| 


will Cl 


and postdoctoral scholars 
on, including a listing of sen 
er Shakespeare Library 
бг; 

айп; ` PS 
| ate Certificate Programs 


I 

ith thet of CCAS departments and programs off 
ЩТ epartment о; program concerned (indicated 
rom the name of the certifie ate 
М Therapy 
р 'seum Studie 

Oliti, al 


L lanagement 
Studies 


he 
nel 7 { i 
rae at > 
n the spons su 
іп | о 
? (^ І 

€ \ ICCK 

í 

i S en dif 
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-Organizational Sciences 


Leadership Coat hing 
Organizational Sciences 


Organizational Management 
Computer Fraud Investigation—Forensi« 
Security Management—Forensi¢ Sciences 

Survev Design and Data Analysis—Statistics 

and National Security Telecommunication 


Sciences 


Telecommunication 
PACs and Political Management Political Management 


SCHOOL OF BUSIN 


Dean § Phillips 
Senior Associate Dean 
Assoc late Deans J.W. € 


Organized as the Scho 


fessional develo 
Sc hoo] comprises eigl 
Business. Management 
Management and Publi 
use of a multidis iplina 
both the generalist and 
organizational society 
Mission Statement \ 
edge is essential for effe 
future 


leaders, manager 
ing 


Superior learning 
*?ngaging in research ar 
theory and practice; an« 
"usiness, government. a 
We are guided by our 
Parning: excellence in I 
distin, tive needs of bot 
entreprene 
Staff; dive 
Public-so 
Public 


urial spirit; in 
rsity in studer 
ctor and privat 
dis Ourse about tl 
" 5 active and responsi 
ха We ac knowledge ou 

nt to help shape its fu 


Acade 


ће S hool of Business a 
е Educ ation for Public 


Me 

of рег of AACSB Intern: 
іва 511688, and the unde 
tration and 


ег of the N 


mic Status 


NASP; "Yum of Public , 


/OMMission on 


"dependent Study PI 


A Braduato 
Ject 


an 


student of dem 


àn instructor, 


allow К: edit unc 
Spe an^ When a course is ta 
Prior to Study р! 
rto : І 
a may; "PBinning апу inde 


“amum of two inde 


Uden 
De ts from Other Schools Within the 


Sree ( А 
ап 12 апі дае from oth 
© llQurs 


“8, Or Ma 


ster of Busi 


Publi Management has | 


pment of individuals assuming le idership r 


accounting are accredited by the Associatio 
National Association of Si hools of Public Aff 
and its 


а course, may be permitted to undertake study under th 
ler this plan is limited to the specific credit } 
an must be submitted to the student’s degree 


pendent studies in two separate 


of credit from the Master of Accountancy 


ESS AND PUBLIC MANAGEMEN 


D.J. Lenn 
‚оок, D.R. Sheldon 


ol of Government in 1928, the S hool of Business and 


een responsible for over half a century for the pro- 
roles in society. The 
it departments—Accountan« y, Finance, International 
ocience, Marketing, Publi Administration. Strategic 
Policy, and Tourism and Hospitality Management. The 
ry approach in educational programming helps prepare 


Careers in 


speci ilist for professiona today’s « omplex, 
Ve believe that the creation and dissemination of knowl- 
ctive management. Our mission is to serve current and 
s, and professionals in the global ommunity bv offer- 
opportunities in business and public 


id other scholarly activities to advance management 


nd professional ¢ xpertise to 
nd not-for-profit organizations 

commitment to excellence in teaching and life-long 
esearch and creation of new knowledge; meeting the 
h part-time and full-time students; promotion of an 
development of faculty and 


tellectual and professional 
yhasis on the interac поп of 


its, faculty, and staff; emy 
ions; and active engagement in the 


management; 


1 providing management a 


e-sector organizat 
ie social and ethical responsibility of business. 
ble citizens of our local communitv, the nation's capi- 
reliance upon its wealth of resources and our commit- 
ture 


nd Public Management joined the ( ouncil on Gradu- 


Administration in 1966. In 1968. the School became a 
itional-The Association to Advance ( ollegiate Schools 
graduate and master's programs in business admin- 
n. The School is a mem- 
airs and Administration, 
Administration degree program is accredited bv the 
Peer Review and Accreditation 


onstrated capacity, with a special interest in the sub- 


e personal 

in accordance with the rules of the appropriate de- 
dit hours normally 

ken on a class basis. A petition outlining the student's 
program director 
pendent study. The student mav petition to complete 


semesters 


University 


er schools of the University « annot register for more 
‚ Master of Science in 


programs 


1ess Administration degree 


The Master’s Degrees 


Entrance Requirements 


Го be considered for admission, applicants must present а bachelor's degree 
from a regionally accredited college or university Admission to master’s 
programs is highly competitive Previous academic history, performance on 
the applic able entrance examination letters of reference, motivation and apti- 
tude to do graduate level work, and professional experient e are all taken into 
consideration 

Applicants for idmission to programs leading to the Master of Business Ad- 
ministration must submit scores on the Graduate Management Admission Test; 
applicants for admission to the Master of Accountancy Master of Science in 
Finance, and Master of Tourism Administration degree programs must submit 
scores on the Graduate Management Admission Test or the Graduate Record 
Examination; applicants for admission to programs leading to the degree 9 
Master of Public Administration must submit scores on the Graduate Record 
Examination. It is the responsibility of the applicant to make arrangements for 
the required test with the Educational Testing Service Princeton, N.]. 08541. 
Correspondence concerning the Graduate Management Admission Test shoulc 
be addressed to Box 966; concerning the Graduate Record Examination, to Box 
955. Test scores that are more than five years old are not act epted for admis- 
sıons review 

Additional Requirements for International Students- Students from count! 
where English is not an offic ial language and non-native English speakers are re 
quired to take the Test of English as a Foreign Language (TOEFL). A minimum 
TOEFL score of 550 (paper-based) or 213 (computer based) is required for com 
sideration for admission for all degree programs with the following ext eptions. 
l'he Full-time Master of Business Administration, the Professional Master 0 
Business Administration, the Master of Science in Information Systems Tech- 
nology, and the Master ot 5x ience in Project Management require a minimum 
TOEFL of 600 (paper-based) or 250 (í omputer-based) and the Test of written 
English (TWE). In some instances, an interview will be required of applicants 
All international students coming from countries where English is not an officia 
language and non-native English speakers must take a placement test adminis" 
tered by the Department of English as a Foreign Language Onlv those students 
who score 600 (paper-based) or 250 (computer-based) or higher on the TOEFL 


ies 


will be exempted from this requirement 


Depending on the test results, the study of English as a Foreign Langue A 
f course 


be required. The student may be restricted in the number and type О FL) 
that can be taken. Students assigned English as a Foreign Language (E 7 
as a p?" 


courses should anticipate additional related tuition expenses às well 
sible extended period of time required to « omplete their degree program. 
Transfer Within the School Currently enrolled students wishing to t te 
„omple и 


from one graduate degree program to another within the School must ¢ apr 
m offic? 


f trans” 
1 the 


a new application fo: admission through the appropriate degree progra 
Applicants for transfer are subject to requirements in effect at the time 0 
fer. In addition, students must submit all required « redentials no later than od. 
established completion dates for the term for which the transfer 18 request 
Students must be in good academic standing (3.0 grade-point average) for tram 


fer consideration 


Readmission 


A student who withdraws, is suspended, or is otherwise 
authorization from the University for one semester or more must maké anc 
application for readmission to the director of the student's degree рї: 
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resubmit all supporting credentials includi: 
attended, including ( ;eorge Washington 1 
Scores, If readmitted, the 


at the time of return. If th 
ite 


ig transcripts from previous schools 
niversity, 


and entrance examination 
student is subject to the 


rules and regulations in force 
e student has attended one or more regionally accred- 
sities during absence from the 1 niversity, complete offi- 


accompany the applic ation for readmission 
The applic ation fee is waived for a 
registered as 


d « olleges Or univers 
cial trans ripts must 


student applying for readmission who w 
e time of last registration at the 1 
another college or university 


as 


à degree candidate at th niversity 


ànd has not since registered at 
General Requirements 

All students must « omplete the 
Braduate course work 
may be a 
from en 


prescribed minimum number of ‹ redit hours of 
| maximum of 6 credit hours of grac 
pproved for transfer to the School of Business and P 
rollment at GW in nondegree 
School of this | niversity, 
Under the 
the stude 
tion of rec 
làve be 


luate course work 


ublic Management 


status or from another degree-granting 


ege or university 
rhe course work must be approved as part of 
nt's program of studies; it must not have been applied to the « omple- 
juirements for another degree, it must be at the graduate level, it must 
en taken within the two vears prior to acceptance into the program, and 
Je student must have received a grade of B or better. A trans ript and descrip- 


ton of the course work must be on file before the petition can be 
“hould ady 


or another regionally accredited col] 
following conditions 


considered. 


anced standing be granted, the « redit will count but not the grade. 
Only &rades earned in courses in the Department of Publi: Administration 
While in nondegree status will be used in calculating the cumulative grade- 
point average 
M 


üster's degrees 
léquireq course 
In the ( hos 


are awarded by vote of the Faculty on completion of the 


work and « ompletion of an ac« eptable thesis (if one is ele ted) 
n degree or field of concentration 


whoutses numbered 101—200 may be counted toward the master’s degree only 

Often: Bistration for graduate credit has been approved by petition at the time 

Кош шоп by the director of the student's degree program. Written approval 
1€ Course 


instructor is also required. No work counted toward a bache- 


et, degree may be counted toward a master’s degree: } 
45 Completed the 

: ministr 
Jache 
eve], 


owever, a student who 
equivalent of a Master of Accountancy or Master of Business 
ation core prerequisite course with a grade of B or better as part of the 


lor's degree program may request a waiver of that course at the 


master's 
A grade 


Course; of B Or better is required to waive remaining core prerequisite 
another ime basis of equivalent graduate-level courses ( ompleted at GW or 
Bram. All CSB accredited « ollege or university prior to admission to the pro- 
Within py, ores presented for waiver consideration must have been taken 
dents shor Wan prior to the first semester of enrollment into the program Stu- 
and deadli, а contact their degree program director for specific waiver ‹ riteria 

A OTT for requesting waivers z 
credit 101 "ne student may register for a minimum of 9 to a maximum of 15 
those enrol, each semester and 6 credit hours ea h summer session. Ex luding 
ate student E in the Professional Master of Business Administration, a gradu- 
9 Credit } là 10 1s employed more than 20 hours a week may not take more than 
f 10urs e 


$ ach semester and 3 credit hours e 
3 Master 


ach summer session. All work 
rs degre 


Or 
Student ; must be completed in five years | 
ће laster’, who expect to continue studies for a doctoral degree after receiving 
No credit degree should ask for assistance in planning their programs of study. 
"сер or E granted for work done in absentia or without formal instruction, 
and the th Ospital residency, supervised field experience, independent study, 
depa ih esis, which may be completed in absentia with the permission of the 
ent 


, designated faculty advisor, or committee « oncerned. 
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Scholarship Requirements 


The University's general s holarship requirements, 1n luding information on 
grades and computing the grade-point average, appeal under University Regu- 
lations in this Bulletin 

A minimum grade-point average of 3.0 (B) must be maintained and is required 
for award of a graduate degree. АП graduate courses and undergraduate courses 
taken for graduate credit afte! matriculation as a degree ‹ andidate (except those 
audited or taken for the grade of CR) will be used in the calculation ol the grade- 
point average 

Probation—A student whose grade-point average falls below 3.0 at any point 
after completing 9 ‹ redit hours will be plac ed on probation This probation ех 
tends through the period in which the student next attempts up to 12 credit 
hours of work, including pres: ribed courses. A student's program may be re- 
stricted by the program director if deemed necessary During this period, the 
student's performance W ill be monitored to determine suitability for « ontinued 
studv. A student who fails to raise the cumulative grade-point average to 3.0 or 
better during the period of probation w ill be suspended. In omplete grades are 
not allowed during the probation period and are grounds for automatic sus 
pension. A student who is subject to probation for a set ond time at any point 


during the program is automatically suspended 
Grade of F—A master's degree candidate who receives a grade of F is required 
to present cause, for consideration by the director of the student's degree pro 
gram, as to why continued study should be permitted. Once à grade of F 1$ 
earned in a core, required, o! elective course, it remains a part of the student 5 
permanent re¢ ord and is calculated into the grade-point average 


A master’s degree ¢ andidate given the grade of F in а core О! other required 
t the course 


the grad? 
| of per 


as 8 


course, and permitted to continue in graduate studies, must repea 
and achieve at least the grade of B. (Such a repeat does not expunge 
of F, which remains part of the student's record.) Should this levé 
formance not be obtained, the student will be denied further registration 


degree « andidate 


Suspension 

A graduate student w ho does not meet the conditions o! probation (see above) 
will be suspended. A student who is suspended or withdraws under tbe 
conditions may apply for readmission after the lapse of one semester. An OF Д 
standing Inc omplet: grade at the time of suspension will become an Е. To ж 
readmitted the student must submit evidence that indicates а‹ ademic succes? 
if readmitted. A student so rt admitted will continue on а‹ ademi« probation ant 
must achieve a minimum grade-point average of 3.5 in the next 12 ¢ redit pir 


‚ grade-P? 


of graduate studv. Should the student fail to achieve this minimun |] be 
average, a second suspension will result and subsequent readmission М 
denied 
Incompletes j 
" 
Conditions under which the symbol I (Incomplete) may be assigned and chang” 
are described under University Regulations the 
The symbol J must be changed by a date agreed on by the instru tor vil of 
student but no later than the last dav of the examination period for the їй in 
spring semester immediatelv following the semester Or summer session, 
which the symbol / is assigned. An Int omplete that is not ‹ hanged wit yr ing 
period automatically becomes an IF. In cases of well-doc umented extent of 
circumstances, an instructor and a student may jointly petition the direct a 
the student’s degree program for additional time in which to « omplete ете 
of the course. Such petitions should be submitted within the same регіо ; 


61 
symbol of I cannot be « hang 


Its equivalent elsewhere 
after the « ourse | 


ed by reregistering for the course here or by taking 


student’s permanent record even 
ias been successfully ‹ ompleted 


and remains on the 


Thesis 


Students « ontemplating doctoral studv are strongly 
as an elective in their master 
às early 


urged to include 
в program. The thesis subject should b 
as possible to permit effective integr 

The subject must be 
The thesis in its final form must have th« 


ànd must be presented to the dean bv the 
nounced in the ‹ 


the thesis 
e selected 
se work 


charge of the studs nt's field 


ation with the cour 
approved by the professor in 
approval of the professor in ‹ harge 
student no later than the date an- 
alendar Printed copies of detailed re rulations re 
form and reproduction of the thesis are available in the Office 

Payment of tuition for t 
in which reg 


ady ice anc 


irding the 


of the Dean 
he thesis entitles the candidat: during the semesters 
istered for thesis seminar (299) and or thesis 

1 direction of the member of the f 
е written In case 


research (300), to the 
iculty under whom the thesis is to 
à thesis is unfinished, additional time 


is granted. The student 
Must, however, be enrolled continuouslv in the program. If the prepar 
the thesis extends more than three semesters beven dot, date registered 
SIS re 


search, the student must register for the entire required hour 


ag 


Bain and pay additional tuition 


Master of Accountancy 


The Master of 
tailor the 
а Wide 


Accountancy is a flexible degree 
ir program of study to a specific « 
range of courses and 
Publi accounting, or taxation 


The Program consists of 30 to 37 
Preparation 


Proved prior 
eve] is the 
Accy 202/M 


program that all 


Ows students to 
areer objective. Student 


nts choose from 
may tocus their course work on contr llership, 


credit hours, depending upon prior academic 


ay be waived on the | 


and the number of courses that m basis of ap- 


course work or successfully passing a waiver examir 


ination. The first 
Common Body of Knowledge and includes Accv 201/MBAd 210, 


; BAd 211, Econ 220, and МВ Ad 220 and 250. Accy 201/MBAd 210 
А CY 202/MBAd 211 аге waived for students who hold a Bachelor of Ac- 
à ancy from a regionally accredited college or university The r 
tion on Bo s may be waived with or without 
i nding on prior academic preparation 
students who hold a В.Ас‹ y. take 12 credit hours within the 
Accountancy and 12 hours within SBPM (which may in« lude 
untancy); students who do not hold a B.Acc\ take 15 hours 
includ partment of Accountancy and 12 hours within SBPM (w] 
е 


emaining 


substitu- 


af ch may 
Enn wae in accountancy) . | Zi ne 
Olrse w da 10 intend to take the C.P.A. examination sh uld bx амаг that the 
Gidea required for admission to the examination varies fr m state to state. 
hey pla are advised to consult the Board of Accountanc V tor the stat in which 
requires to take the examination and choose electives that me that state's 
ements 


Mas à А 
4 Ster of Business Administration 
The y 


Б faster 
Career ‘ 


to prepare students for 
Lgs and leadership positions in both the private and public 
bus: Lr tudents act 


Siness the | {шге a comprehensive foundation in the fund mentals of 

Cal toc for ? global environment in which they will function, and the inalyti 

гора, E Banned decision making. Students may apply t the! u ie М.] A. 

Program d rofessional M.B.A program (part-time), or the Executive M B.A. 
' "epending on ai ademic an« 


і professional ba kgroun 


/ 
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plication pro edures and criteria exist for all programs International students 
who must maintain full-time status for student visa requirements mày apply 
onlv to the Full-time M.B.A. program and should see minimum TOEFL re- 
quirements described under SBPM entrance requirements Requirements for 
both the Full-time and Professional M.B.A. program: are described immediately 
below. The Executive M.B.A. program which is designed to meet the needs of 
middle- and senior-level exec utives and senior professional ‚18 described in de- 
tail under Courses of Instruction, Virginia Campus 


Full-time Master of Business Administration 


The full-time M.B.A. program 1s designed for indiv iduals with a minimum ol 
three years’ work experience OI those planning to take a career break to dedi ate 
to ac omprehensive one-and-one-half to two-year period of study. The program 
comprises 54 « redits and additional required nont redit workshops in basi skills 
for managers. Students in the full-time M.B.A. develop expertise in à spe i fic 
field of concentration or through an individualized field designed in consulta- 
tion with a faculty member and approved bv the director of the M.B.A program. 
The student's concentration 1$ ¢ omplemented by a set oi elective courses pro 
viding broad exposure to subjects and issues at the general management level or 


from other related program areas 
Waivers of up to 4 ‹ redits may be granted toward the completion of core re- 
ot 50 credits. 


quirements, reducing the program to the minimum residency 
;ultation with 


Waivers are specific by semester of study and are granted in cons 
the student's program coordinator 

The program ¢ onsists of seven components 

1. Basic Skills for Managers —All full-time M.B.A. students must satisfy the 
program's basic skills requirements in finite mathematics and calculus tor man 
agers through required workshop attendance and/or proficiency examination 
prior to the first semester of study. 
2. Core Courses (18 credits)—Econ 220; MBAd 205, 210, 220, 230, 231, 240, 

l are ‹ ompleted as a cohort during the 

; of suc” 


) 


250, 260 All core courses are 2 ‹ redits an« 
first vear of study. Any two ol these courses may be satisfied by evidence l 
cessful completion ot í omparable work at other accredited institutions, or by 
proficiency examination. Core courses may not be taken to satisfy either feld 0! 
concentration or elective requirements Onlv one core course may be waived in 
each semester of the program's first year 


3. Integrative Courses (4 « redits)—MBAd 211, 221 l'hese courses ar 


ered as part of the first-year cohort experience, with the core Each course 9 
ld of concentré 


e deliv- 
is2 


credits. Integrative courses may not be taken to satisfy either fie 


tion or elective requirements - 
4. GLOBE Program (2 í redits) MBAd 201 The GLOBE (Global Leadership 
of Business Enterprise) requirement 1з a set ies of workshops in ‹ ommunicali d 
for managers and team building, seminars, and company visits integrated 1P y 
the core curriculum and offered as part of the first-year cohort experience. Го} 
ics include business ethics, cross- ultural management, caree! deve 
total quality management, and site visits to companies and ag 
Washington metropolitan area. MB Ad 201 may not be waived Im 

5. Capstone Course (3 « redits)—MBAd 270, Strategy Formulation 4 
plementation, is the culminating course that ties together the cort 
it includes the MBA intramural case competition and may not 
MBAd 270 must be taken in the first semester immediately following 
pletion of core and integrative course requirements 

6. Concentration Courses (12 credits)—These courses give 
understanding in a selected field. Courses are selected in consu 


,ptli 
students dep! m 
|tation V 
jivier 


faculty advisors and program ‹ oordinators and may be tailored to Ш‹ ney: 
interests. The following fields of concentration are available: 
environmental policy and management; finance and investments; hea 


accounta” as 
Ith servi“ 


administration: human resources 


ment; international business 
Science 


management; information Systems manage 
management decision making m 
technology, and innovation marketing: 1 


ment; organizational behavior 
ment; small business 


ionprotrit organiz 
and devel pment; т і 


reai estate and 


inon manage- 
urban deve lop 
/ entrepreneurship; strategic 

Supply chain management; touri 


management and public policy 


sm and hospitality n 


y Manageme! 

7. Elective Courses (15 credits)—Students may select any 'raduate-level 
Courses to satisfy this requirement after consultatior and approval of faculty ad 
visors and program coordinators Electives can include no m re than one course 
In the student's selected field of con entration and must include one cour 
With à g 


lobal focus related to the field otudents are 
Consulting 


Course 


required to select ап M.B.A 
practicum course or international internshiy project experience 
as one of their electives 


Professional Maste 
The 


r of Business Administration 


Professional M B.A. program is designed 


to provide the hig ] lity ed 
UCational experience to part-time students who are ‹ lrentiy he full-time 
Professional positions. The curriculum in orporates consister phasis on 
Application of concepts and analytical tools to « urrent management problems 
lere is a focus on teamwork and communication skills n team projects with 
“n emphasis on real-world mix of private and public sector issu: 
le 


program ‹ omprises 48 credits 
( 

Ompleteq w ithin five vears 
9 four ( ore 


If equivalent course work was successfully 
l 


‚ waivers without substitution may be granted for up 


Í Courses (8 credits), reducing the ram t the minimum residency 

0 Tte 

рО credits Waivers may be allowed for an additional five core courses with 
u stitution ot second-level elec tives. All cor 


ге Courses 


conside 


le 


e eligible for waiver 
ration. 


program ¢ onsis 
2 1. Соге Со 
“50, 260. 


ts of three ¢ omponents 


urses (18 credits)—Econ 220 MBAd 205, 210, 220. 230 231, 240, 
All core courses are 2 credits Gore courses may not be taken to satisfy 
electis, 

í Ive Courses 


Integrative 
dle 2]: 
a Credits, Integrative í ourses may not be 
Elec live 


Courses to sati 


Courses (6 credits) MBAd 211, 221. 271 


'rative courses 


taken to satis 
Courses [24 credits) Students 


ive Courses 
тау select 
fy this requirement after consultation 
the p, rogram coordinators. While there 
Ssional M.B.A 
ion in SBPM 


le progr 
acce] 


Јгаацаѓе level 

5 and approval of faculty ad 
are no fields of oncentration for 

, elective « ourses may be selected from helds of con- 
am has two deliver 
erated cohort s 


nter in dowr 


options 


hedule offered off- ampus at GW's Profess 


itown Washington and at the 


x \lexandria Graduate Edu 
e 


{ Au а 
mid | Nter in Virginia l'he ac« elerated ‹ ohort is designed for fullv « mploved 
чеүе 
Seek vel managers with at least three years oi professional experience who 
A il ] І 
tion to tense grac 


luate education while cont и time. In addi- 


ünuing to work fu 
; gene } 7 1 1 7 
Candi genera] entrance requirements 


а personal interview is require а ої 
аге limites for the ac elerated cohort. Waivers of « ore and integrative courses 
The ас ао “ne per semester in the accelerated cohort 
Nester foll erated format includes one weekend residency pr 
uled One Owed by an intense schedule of core and integrative 
evening 


CONseg t 


per week and Saturday mornings, to be 
complete "P semesters as a cohort class then students select the 
| Flexible ^ degree requirements in the next three semesters 
lion B hedule olfered at GW's main campus. T] | 


ie flexible delivery Op- 
ly employed, mid level managers with at le; Iree y 
W е , ‚аа! id огай, 
ing © work { oye seek a fle xible, self paced graduate 
"leri ‘K Tull time In addition to general 


N Б 
IS ге; ommended 


5 (ln 
Of ex... "Signed for f, 
Өх рег} 1 
e 7 
nee education while cont 
entrance re uirement 


© a personal 
Accepted students тау b 


egin the program in the 
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inagement of 
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for one or more courses eat h semester, as 


fall or spring semester ind register 
Students have up to five 


appropriate, LO ( omplete their degree requirements 


vears to complete their program on à self-paced sí hedule 


Master of Public Administration 
The Master of Public Administration degree program prepares students for pro- 


fessional careers not only in the public service (federal, state, and lo al) but also 


in organizations that require à knowledge of public policy and administration, 


nterest groups and research institutes l'he 40-credit hour pro- 
e for ill students 
of each 


sut h as publi 
gram, outlined below, 1s int nded to provide both a generic co 
and fields of cont entration tailored to the interests and career obiectives 
individual student. The curriculum 15 act redited and provides graduate in- 
ill areas recomme nded by the Guidelines and Standards fot! pro- 
fessional Master's Degree Programs issued by the National Association of o¢ hools 


of Public Affairs and Administration 
All students are required to ¢ omplete a 25-credit core (PAd 201, 202 


struction In € 


203, 204, 


205. 206, 208, 209), whic h includes courses in public administration and mam 
agement, public expenditure analysis public policy analysis, applied statistics, 
and research methods; at the end of the program, a capstone seminal serves (0 
integrate the diverse perspectives in public administration 


rhe fields 


Each student selects, in ,ddition, a 9-credit field of concentration 


of concentration offered within the Department о! Public Administration are 
budget and public finance; federal policy, politics, and management; inter 
M J 

|t: managing in public organizations; managinb 


national development manageme! 


state and local governments; nonprofit management; policy analysis and evalu 
| ; the 


ation. Three courses (9 ‹ redits) are required for each field. In addition te i 
rse fields a» 


1 я J 
strategic manageme nt and public poli ү organizational behavior and devé lo] 
health service? 


„Ж 


fields listed here, students may elect such other standard three-cou 


ment, information svstems management intern tional business 
administration, and management decision making. Moreover with approva 
ial field may be construi ted. tailored to the student's а‹ ademit interest 
a brief justili 
igh the 


spec 
and career objectives. To t ike a special field the student writes 


cation, specily ing the courses to be taken, and submits it by petition throt 


faculty advisor 
The remainder of the program ¢ onsists of two elective course 


| 


5 (6 ‹ redits) cho 


ken in any 
ety 0 
deret 


sen bv the student with the advisor s approval l'he electives may be tà 


am or dist ipline Because public service requires a wide var) 


related prog! 
expertise, students with all under sraduate degree bat kerounds ‹ 


for admission. There are no spe ific course prerequisites 


Master of Science in Finance 
on " w 
The Master of Science in Finance degree is designed to prepare students The 


specific career interests in the areas ої financ ial management and researt » the 


program of study leading to the Master of Science in Finance em] 
theoretical foundations of finance and quantitative methods in financià^* 
agement. Students will be engaged in applied researt h and modeling ^ 
varietv of data sets and computer software packages. l'he curriculum prove 
in-depth study of the inte rnational and federal government regulatory dim 
sions of finance 
The Master of Science in Finance program consists of 48 í 
ч E 181, ^ "m 


course work: Fina 271, 272, 273, 274, 2 75. 276, 277, 278, 279, 280, 4 á 
рү. 
redit hours“ 


addition, 6 credit hours each in cak ulus and economics and 3 ¢ " 
a ' soit. 
in financial accounting, managerial finance, and statistics are prerequs ot 12 

ri 


The Master of Science in Finance 1s designed to be ‹ ompleted in € ше 
24 months 0! ра 


months of full-time study including a summer session О! 
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study including two summer se 
in a particular subject 
by an elective as 


ssions. Students with very strong backgrounds 


area can petition to waive a required course to be replaced 
approved by the program director 


Master of Science in Information Systems 1 


The Master of Sx ience 
Vide 


echnology 


in Information Systems Technology is designed to pro- 
students depth of understanding in a selected major field he program of- 
fers four fields of oncentration: information systems development 
Systems project management, 


technologies. Students have the option of combining two of thes 
Within the program. In addition to the fields listed here. the 
Science in Information Systems Tex hnology is offered on t 
(see the у irginia ( ampus section under Courses 

Applicants with deficiencies in 
Scribed back 
before 


information 


and business 


' major fields 
Executive Master of 
he Virginia Campus 
f Instruction for more details). 
preparation may be required to take pre- 
ground courses, remedial workshops, or other forms of preparation 
beginning course work in the program. Alt 


though scores are not required, 
applicants who have not previously demonstrated strong academi performance 
In à related field should submit GRE or GMAT examination scores as additional 
evidence of their capability to perform ‹ ompetitively at the graduate level 
The program consists of 30 to 33 credit hours of graduate course work 
Inf 
lives 


management information systems 


ormation svstems devel )pment—Mgt 280, 282, 284, 287, four technic al elec- 
chosen from other M.S.LS.1 


courses, and two 3 credit general electives. 
Information systems project management Mgt 210, 215, 224, 230. 2 31, 280, 
“82, 284, 287, two technical electives с} 


10sen from other M.S.I.S.T. courses. 


А Management information systems—Mgt 201, 226. 231, 271, 280, 282, 284, 
*9/;and two 3-credit elec tives chosen from Mgt 220, 224 


Courses Specified by the advisor, 


Business technologies— Mgt 249, 279, 281, 282, 283, 284, 285, 287. and two 
“Pproved Special 


2, 273, or other 


Topics courses 


Master of Science in Project Management 


The Master of Science in Project Management degree program is designed for 

comple als wh end achieve thet dece CE ee ку te 

raditional 4" 3 : x } : s i *e ` e t} t range fr 

new >” 1 and modern te iniques of managing projects in areas = ынд, rom 

Offered Y uct development to mergers and acquisitions. The degree program is 
The oth on ¢ ampus by distance learning 


qui Program consists of 36 credit hours of graduate course work. The re- 
pd Courses are Accy 201; Mgt 201, 202, 215, 224. 231, 267, 268, and two 
Speo; £& 

Pecified Offerings of 290: the 


iv remainder of the program consists of SBPM elec- 
es ; : 
5 approved by the advisor. 


M : 
laster of Tour 


The Master 
Progr 


ism Administration 

er of Tourism Administration degree is an internationally oriented 

Os Am focuse aspects of the tourism and 
Spital " 

m; Pitality field career entry and mid-level 

anage "т p " тҮ 

tern; nizations or com 


d on the professional and resear h 
It places priority on preparation for 


Ment positions in public and non-profit org 
> providir 


ise 


iercial en- 
and i 


nt ig Visitor services at local. state proving ial, regional. national, 

ernati A 

and , national levels; integrated marketing of tourism destine 5, products 
ervicos. an 

Meetin vices; о sponsorship or operation of events, such as conferences and 
PS. o ^K 
5 ех 

Stude positions, 


and competitions 
velop individualized study plans based upon clearly de- 
› resources of GW's International Insti- 


niversity, and the Washington metropolitan area. 
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Examples ої individualized programs 1п‹ lude hospitality management, есо- 


tourism, aviation, and heritage tourism 
The program ‹ onsists of 36 credit hours of course work ‹ onsisting of four core 


courses (TStd 249, 251, 270, 296), courses in the field of concentration as out- 
lined below, electives, and two ¢ apstone courses (either Std 283 and 297 or 


TStd 299 and 300) 
Sustainable destination manageme nt: TStd 260, 261, 262, 263 


Event and meeting manage ment: TStd 263, 277, 278, 296 


Sport management l'Std 264, 265, 266, 277 
Individualized studies: The student designs a plan of study and provides a 


1d 


brief justification specilying the courses to be taken, and submits it by ,etition 
| | | 


through the faculty advisor 


Doctoral Program 


The degree of Doctor ot Philosophy is offered in accountancy, business admin- 
istration, management and technology, and public administration. The Com- 


mittee on Doctoral Studies supervises all aspects о! the program 


Admission 


The minimum admission requirement 1s à bachelor's degree from à regionally 


accredited college or university, preferably w ith a major appropriate to the pro- 
posed field of study. Most applicants have completed a master's degree in ай 
appropriate field. Applicants whose degrees are in fields other than their pro 
posed field of study are expected to obtain the necessary bac kground either 


before or soon atter admission to the program. Scores on the Graduate Recort 
e required: Scores 


Examination or the Graduate Management Admission Test ат | 
ye 


may not be more than five years old. Arrangements to take the tests must 
made with the Educ ational Testing Service Students whose native language ! 
not English must also submit Test of English as a Foreign Language (TOEFL) 
scores of 600 or better (paper-based) or 250 or better (« omputer-based). ) 
The Doctoral Committee does not use spec ific cutoff points for grade average 
and test scores. It carefully reviews eat h applicant's entire rec ord and makes its 
selection on a competitive basis in keeping w ith enrollment limitations. 


$ 


Plan of Study 
and 


The doctoral program consists of two major parts: the pre-dissertation stage * e 
the dissertation stage. The objective ol the pre-dissertation stage is to provi® 
the student with the theoretical foundations and practices of the primary * е 
supporting fields of study and with a command of the relevant qualitative © 
quantitative methods of research and analysis The objective of the dissertatio" 
stage is to have the student apply the obtained theoretical and prac tic al know s 
edge and analytical methods to the resolution of a research problem. he 
search should be original and is expec ted to result in a contribution, eith 
applied or theoretical, to the existing body of knowledge 


All course work, other educational activities, and require 
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m 
d € omprehens e 
,d within Я 


evaluations in primary and supporting fields must be complet "i 
years of matri ulation. The total program must be finished in seven years: tur 
student is granted an extension bevond the seventh year (14 semesters), the qhe 
dent must register and pay for 3 credit hours of Dissertation Resear hat 
then-current tuition rate every semester until graduation „d bY 
The pre-dissertation stage is based on an individual study plan develope is 
the student under the guidance of the primary and supporting бе!‹ ed g 
during the first academic year. In the study plan the student must 8 ate var 


methods ‹ 


range professional objectives, all proposed a¢ ademic activities, 
uation, and a semester-by-semester schedule 
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All students, regardless of the primary field of study, must include in their 


Study plan Met 390 Philosophical Foundations of Administrative 
and the multidepartmental course 311 


tions and Relationships hese 
year after admission. PAd 395 


Research, 
seminar: Public-Private Sector Institu- 
courses must be taken during the first ac ademi 
Research Methods, must be taken within the first 
two at ademit years Met 191, Advance ed Problems of Research Methodologv, 
must be taken at the end of course work 


In addition to the evaluation methods 
hensive evaluation of study plan activities for both the primary and supporting 
fields is the final process of the pre-dissertation stage 

As background, a student whose field is designated as 
tion must demonstrate, either throu sh prior academii 
Proposed content of the 


cipal content areas of business administration 


Supporting fields mav be« hos 
Stude 


demi: 


} 
n 


| proposed in the study plan, a compre- 


$ Business Administra- 
experience or through the 


doctoral study plan, a working knowledge of the prin- 


sen from other departments of the 1 


niversity. A 
nt selecting a field outside of the S hool, however, must meet the 


and administrative requirements of the d 
For more 


Handbook ( 


aca- 
epartment involved 

detailed information on the program and its administration, see the 
in the Doctoral Program, available in the Doctoral Program Office 


Special Programs 
Executive Maste 
The Executive N 


faster of Business Administration 
g ) 
Sila Campus near Dulles Airport, is spe 
mid- 


and senior-level manag 
le program focuses on executive decision making with « 
y-based organizations. See the Virginia ( 


r of Business Administration 


program, offered at the Vir- 
ifically designed to meet the needs of 
ers and professionals without career interruption 
mphasis on global 


а ч 
and tec hnolog | zinia Campus section under 
“ ^ 

Uses of Instruc tion, 


Exec; è aeg 4 - ь 
cutive Master of Science in Information Systems l'echnology 

l'he Exe u 

Oriented 

Private 


tive Master of Science in Information § | 


ystems Technology is а weekend- 
program for parti ipants representing a broad spectrum of public and 
6 an нанын rhe program oops participants wi 

mation to, the diverse processes of the de | 
echno] 


Шет ш. . 
е Virginia ( 


th thet ols ne essary 
velopment and application of infor- 
ogy to effectively meet the needs of the modern organization. See 
'ampus section under Courses of Instruct 


lon 
loi 
nt Degree Programs 


‘ay work concurrently toward both tl 


choo! 1e Juris Dov tor legree it the Law 
ministrat; the Master of Business Administration and M aster of Public Ad- 
With their dc in the School of Business and Public Management. In consultation 
UD to > я d snignated faculty advisor, students in these programs may transfer 
its of Spp Its of Law Si hool course work to their SBPM pr gram and 12 cred- 
dents ы b Ourse work to fulfill requirements for the Juris Doctor legres Stu- 
Jusines, е admitted separately both to the Law Se hool and to the School of 
Черге, а Public Management and must meet al] requirements in ea h 
Omplete Sram prior to receiving either diploma. It is possible for a student to 
In addin for both degree programs within four years 

1085 and Publ; à Joint degree program 18 available through the Se hool of Busi- 
Joint ) на іс Management and the Elliott School of Int. rational Affairs. The 
Students er of Business Administration and Master of Arts is offered only to 
8 who plan to pursue a field of study in inte 


ternational business. The pro- 
a minimum of 63 credit hours of course м rk. Students must 


arately both to the S hool of Business and Public Management 
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and to the Elliott School of International Affairs and must meet all requirements 
for each program prior to receiving either diploma. 


SBPM Post-Master’s Graduate Certificate 


The SBPM Post-Master’s Graduate Certificate is designed to provide SBPM 
master’s degree alumni an opportunity to build upon their previous graduate 
study to keep pace with today’s business climate. Program participants may 
undertake a program of study in an existing SBPM field or from a series of spe- 
cially designed program offerings. Further information is available from the 
Office of the Dean. 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
AND HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 

Dean М.Н. Futrell 
Associate Deans J.C 


The ( 
huma 


. Heddesheimer, R.N. lanac one, J. ( 


;omez (Interim) 


sraduate School of Education and Human Development prepares teachers, 
n resource leaders, counselors, and administrators for professional ser- 
vice. The School also offers opportunities to experienced professionals to ex- 
tend and enrich their educ ation. The programs are designed to meet the broad 
needs of persons who seek know ledge and skills ne essary to provide eff 


learning and tea hing, research, services, and leadership in a variety of se 
that cover the entire life span 


The Graduate School of Educatic 


ctive 
ttings 


›п and Human Development is the adminis- 
trative unit for three departments: ( 'ounseling/Human and Organizational Stud- 
les, Educational Leadership, and Teacher Preparation and Special Education. 
In addition to programs of study leading to its degrees, the School offers credit 
ànd noncredit workshops designed to meet the unique needs of metropolitan 
area school systems and other clientele in industry and government. 

Special curricula are indiy idually tailored for liberal a 
uates of other professional schools who are 
uman services areas. The School 


rts graduates and grad- 
interested in teac hing or in other 
also offers a wide range of courses for teach- 
ers who wish to pursue advanced studies and additional endorsements and for 
Provisional teachers who w ish to prepare for teaching certificates. 

Laboratory and clinical fac ilities are provided by the Community Counseling 
Service and Office of Laboratory Experiences, which is responsible for intern- 
Ship placements in the ‹ ommunity. Field experiences 
tion with public and private schools, so ial 
Stitutions in the 
edera 
oc 


are provided in ¢ oopera- 
and health agencies, museums. in- 
community and junior colleges, and the 
and courses are also offered at off-c 


business ‹ ommunity, 
1 government. Some programs 
ations or via distance learning. 
Mission Statement—The Graduate Sx hool of E 
Opment at The George Washington 1 
lighest quality of educational service 
Search programs, 
tion, and ac tively partic ip 
ocation in the n 


ampus 


ducation and Human Devel- 
Iniversity is committed to providing the 
'S to its students. We develop innovative 


re- 
contribute in diverse ways to local communities 


and the na- 
ate in the international « ommunity scholarship. Our 
ation's capital, a vibrant multicultural and multinational cen- 
ler, offers a broad range of resources and opportunities to our diverse students 
and faculty. We believe that continuous self-examination and improvement are 
undamenta] to the educ ation and human development professions. 
‚ Bridging Concepts—The following bridging concepts are central to the uni- 
led con. eptual framework of the School and weave through the mission, 

and initiatives of its strategic plan. 


Research and si holarship are prerequisite to the improvement of educ 
Practice. 


goals, 


ational 
„Leadership is critical in the 
Vice at all levels. 


Building reflective 
mu 


reform and redesign of education and human ser- 


practitioners through integration of theorv 
St be a focus of all programs. 


_ A community of diverse le 
and] \ 


and practice 


arners is prerequisite to success in the education 
tuman service professions, 


Teacher Certification Preparation Programs 


Prog, А oa 
orams are available to prepare students for teac her certific 
"d Secondary, and special education through the M 
9 E . * 

d Human Development, Master of Educ ation, 


Te 3 S 
Bree Programs. Students who plan to prepare 


ation in elemen- 
aster of Arts in Education 
and Education Specialist de- 
for certification must apply to the 
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e degree programs are also available to certi- 


appropriate degree program. Thes 
fied teachers seeking second endorsements 

In accordance with the 1998 Amendments to the His 
Il. Section 207, The George Washington University Graduate School of Educa- 
tion and Human Development pro\ ides required information in response to any 
slicants, guidance counselors, and prospective employ- 
led with all distributed mater ials and can also 


sher Education Act, Title 


request by potential ap} 
ers. An information sheet is int luc 
be viewed on the Web at gsehd.gwu.edu gsehd 


GSEHD Regulations 


Grades 


Information on grades and computing the grade-point average 1s found under 


University Regulations. 
The symbol J (Incomplete) indicates that a satisfactory explanation has been 


instructor for the student's failure to « omplete the required work 

A grade of I remains on à student's record for one calendar year 
is not completed within the calendar year, the grade con 
leted within the designated time period and à 
f I, followed by the grade. 


given to the 
of the course 
if work for the course 
verts to IF. If the work is comp 
grade is assigned, the grade is indicated in the form o 


The indication of J cannot be removed from the transcript 


Scholarship 


10 rec eive à 
lents who 
further 
an be 


of 3.0 is required for graduation Students wl 


A grade-point average 
ispension Stuc 


‘in more than 6 credit hours are subject to st 
grade of F must conter with the dean before enrollment for 
allowed. More detailed information for do toral students ‹ 


grade of C 
receive a 
course work is 
found in the Doctoral Student Handbook 


Continuous Enrollment and Maintaining Residence 


iousl y enrolled in GSEHD unless the dean 
lemic vear wil ) 
hatever new 
tinu- 


1 
ё 


Students must be contint grants 

ý 
Failure to register each semester of the аса‹ ] re 
Imission is subject to w 


ished bv the School. See Con 


leave of absent e 
sult in lapse of « andidacy. Subsequent reac 
conditions and regulations have been establ 
ous Enrollment Status under University Regulations. 

When master’s degree candidates are sitting for a comprehensive 
tion and are not otherwise enrolled in course work, they may prepare 
sit for the exam in continuous enrollment status. All doctoral students 
those master’s students who elect to take an additional semester to prepare 


A : ‘on UP 

ho must retake the examination are required to sign I 
) 
8 a fee equivalent t 


below: 


examine 
for ant 
ant 
for 


the examination or w 
for the examination preparation course, which carrie 
credit hour of tuition. See Master’s Comprehensive Examination, 


Leave of Absence 


, thel 

Students who, for personal reasons, are temporarily unable to continut ы 
IA j ` i 

program of studies may request a leave of absence for a specit period ol a 
andidat 


ig the total period of degree ‹ eat 


not to exceed one calendar year duri: 
ave of absence fter 


If the request is approved, the student must register for le 
andidacy is terminated. і 


semester. If а student fails to register, degree t 6 
reaching the опе calendar year limit, students who аге requesting to regist net 
leave of absence status for additional semesters must seek approval for fu 


time in this status from the appropriate appeals committee 


PRAXIS Teacher Assessments 
re СОЙ” 


; 85 
sent " 


for teacher certification requi 
assess 


All degree programs preparing students 
pletion of the Educational Testing Service PRAXIS teacher 
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; Specified by the District of Columbia Public Schools, Edu ational Credentialing 
| and Standards Bran h 


International Students 


In addition to all listed crite lents from countries where 


English is not an official language are required to take the Test of English as a 
Foreign Language (TOEFL). A minimum TOEFL score of 550 (paper-based) or 
213 (« omputer-based) is required for consideration lor admission. All interna- 
tional students « oming from countries м here English is not an official language 
Must take a placement test administered by the Department of English as a For- 
eign Language. Only those students who score 600 (paper-based) or 250 (com- 
Puter-based) or higher on the TOEFL will be exempted from this requirement. 

Depending on the test results, the student may be restricted in the number 
and type of courses that can be taken. Students assigned English as a Foreign 
"inguage (EFL) courses should anti« ipate additional rel 
Well as a possible extended period of time requi 
Program. 


ria for admissions, stuc 


ated tuition expenses as 
red to complete their degree 


The Degree of M 
In the Fie 


The Graduate 


Interdis iplinary program in museum education. The 
Prepare graduates for work fulfilling the edi 
Scien( © museums; zoos. aquaria, o1 
Sites, Graduates also qual 
and as profi 

Those in 
Studie 


aster of Arts in Teaching 
ld of Museum Education 


School of Education and Human Development offers an intensive 


program is designed to 
icational mission of 
nature centers; and historic 


ify to serve as liaisons between si hool 
'ssionals in museum-related I 


terested in museum studies me 
5 under Courses of Instruction 


art, history, or 
al societies or 


s and museums 
rivate and public agencies 


re generally should refer to Museum 


Admission Requirements 


To be 


à program in museum education an applicant must have a 


from an accredited institution; present 
n references attesting to quality of 
Submit scores on either the ( 


à statement of purpose 
academic record and work ex- 
;raduate Record Examination or the 
m each institution attended: and be in- 
or make alternative arran 


a alogies Test and transi ripts fro 
Vie 


lection Committee gements spec- 


ча Committee. A desire to broaden the museum audience and an in- 
Test ; ^ 

St in human development and learning are essential. Evidence of strong 
Underg - 


graduate, graduate, or professional experience in suc! 
'S, anthro 


ent pology, art history, fine arts, history, or the 
"9Clal sciences is desirable. 


1 fields as American 
biological, physical, 


Plan of Study 
NES Lll 

legree Candidates take six sequential core courses in four 
Mester 


dent , | eginning in June and ending in July of the fol 
dis - also Pursues three elective 
isci li 


successive se- 
lowing year. Each stu- 


courses in a chosen museum-related a ademic 
Provide dira 2098) , OI us "oni Tw о ( rtg a P: 
serve two de luseum education experience 1e fa m ster, students 
the s rino E à week as museum resource specialists in an educational site. In 
Mus, um-tol Mester, students hold four-day-a-week internships in a museum or 
lour ated organization l'he program 


requires completion of 33 « redit 


Th 
e D D P P J ч 
*gree of Master of Education 
агу Education The 


Master of Education in the field of elementarv ed- 
18 designed for those v 


vith an undergraduate degree in the 


arts and sci- 


AMS B 
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; work for students who wish 
the elementary 
be 


The 39-credit-hour program inc ludes course 
for licensure/certification for teat hing at 
work in content areas may 
certification. 


ences. 
to become eligible 
school level (grades 1—6); additional course 
needed to meet specific jurisdictional requirements for licensure 


The Master of Education in the field of secondary ed- 


Secondary Education 
graduate degree in the arts and sci- 


ucation is designed for those 
ences. Students are expe ted to have 
demic field taught in secondary 5‹ hools 


with an under 
had substantial course work in an асат 


Degree candidates may spet ialize in 
yey, English, English as a ѕе‹ ond language, foreign lan- 
The minimum 36- redit-hour 


guages, mathematics, 
les the course work leading to eligibility for teacher lic ensure/ 
work in the subject area to be taught may be needed 


for licensure/certification 


art. educational technol 
science, or social studies 


program int luc 
certification; specific course 
to meet jurisdictional requirements 


The Degree of Master of Arts in Education and Human Development 


leading to the Master of Arts in Education and Human De- 


lents with specialized knowledge ant 
in a variety of educa- 


Each program of 


The degree programs 
velopment are designed to provide stu: 
skills required for advanced professional competence 
tional, human development, and service industry careers 
Ives a combination of classroom and field-based learning experiences 
yrofessional specialty and individual student needs Students en 


study invo 
research approac hes that reflect the 


tailored to a Į 
‚ wide range of teaching and 


to excellence in professional education | 
'raduate School of Educ ation ane 


gage in г 
School's commitment 
The diversity of master’s programs 1n the ( 
Human Development reflects its belief that education and human development 
reaching persons of all ages in a variety 9 
skills, and attitudes 
in ind 


lents are 


comprise a multifaceted enterprise 
ograms develop professional knowledge, 


settings. These рї 
wth, and development 


that will enable graduates to foster learning, gro 


viduals throughout society Depending on the program spe: ialty, stuc 
prepared to pursue careers in si hools, universities, community based aní 
human service organizations, ‹ ultural and leisure institutions, and business ane 
government settings 
Master's programs are available in the fields listed on the following pages 
Counseling—The master's programs 1n counseling are designed to provide 
three specialty concentrations and one subspecialty con entration for entry 
›герагей te 


Program graduates are ) ў 
stv of settings mM which p 
ire the € 


level positions in professional counseling 
specialize in a spec ific field and to work in a varie ч 
qui 


fessional counseling is offered. All ‹ ounseling concentrations requ omm 

alent of two full vears of study and prov ide core learning experiences that. 

bine professional and behav ioral studies with supervised laboratory, practic 
yrograms have specific prerequisites in 


and internship experiences. Some | 
dition to the general admissions requirements rhe master's programs Ш* g 
. ипвеШ? 


counseling and community counseling and the doctoral program in COY palate 
are accredited by the Council for the Act reditation of Counseling ant Re . is 
Educational Programs. The master’s program 1n rehabilitation counseling 
accredited by the Council on Rehabilitation Education. uw 
Students who successfully complete a graduate program in ( ounseling are ; 
igible to apply for certification by the National Board of Certifie 
Students who successfully complete the graduate program in 
counseling are eligible to apply for certification bv the Comm p ‘la 
bilitation Counselor Certification. State licensure and certification are ave 


rehé 


in most states, and requirements vary by state cours? 
The core course of studies for all program cont entrations і абва : 
r 4 > L] 
work in the foundations of counseling, human behavior and develop™ devel” 
‘ career 


fessional ethics, mental health problems, testing and assessment, 


opment, individual and 'roup counselir 
search and statistic 


‚ Cross-cultural] counseling, and re- 


Community Counseling—This 48-credit hour program prepares graduates to 
enter the « ounseling profession in a varietv of human service s¢ ttings, includ 
ing welfare and other soci Service agencies, mental health centers penal 


institutions, court systems. employment centers, allied health agencies. 20У 


emment service agencies, community college counseling centers employee 
assistance programs, and private practice \ subspecialty in employee assis- 
t f 


ance counseling is available to prepare counsel 


80vernment settings 


ior business, industry, and 


School Counseling— This 48-credit-hour program provides 
Preparation for individuals to become certified as coi 


professional 
iselors in public and pri- 
Vàte в( hools The program is designed t provide students with the requisite 
Dowledge and skills to provide professional counseling, assi ssment, consulta- 
lion, and guidance services in a school setting 
Rehabilitation Counseling—This 48-credit-hour progran pares rehabili- 
lation counselors to help persons with emotion u, mental, and physical dis- 


abilities to live independently or return to work. The rehi 


liitation ounselor 
Works jointly with the consumer of rehabilitation services to make vocational 


and independent living choices and pians. In an accelerated program, persons 
With an undergraduate degree in human services/rehabilitation services can 


Complete this program with a minimum of 42 cr dit hours 


Curric ulum and Instruction l'his program prepares teachers and other edu- 
Cation 


^ al personnel for increased res 
tion 


ponsibilities in the planning, implementa- 


‚ research and evaluation of curricul m and instructior 


minimum 36- redit-hour program includes study in curriculum develop- 
Ment, ' А i 


г ` esearch and evaluation ofin tructional practice, teacher education. work 
with Spec 


Clalizati, 


Of se, x . s 
f Secondary edu: ation, special education, or bilingual special education. The 


! ational Board for Professional Teaching Standards core 
se 
Brateg throug 


ial populations, and school policy and leadersh p. A program spe- 


n тау include advanced study ii eiementary education, a content area 


propositions are inte- 


hout all areas of study. An int rnship is required 
Educar: ; у 1 
duc ation Policy Studies—The program is 


deve ^ z " 
ve lop skills in the technical polit 
Policy, 


ned for students who wish to 

ical, and managerial aspects of education 

Emphasis is placed on developin › both an unde rstanding of the politi- 
} 


ocial environments affe ting education policy and the competencies 


К; develop policy options, analyze their potential, select the 
oa j üplement policies effe tively and evaluate impacts. Intern 
ed ; : . x 
w a Variety of federal, state, and local agencies 


Che 36-( re 


( dit hour program includes 12 elec tive credits that « an be used for 
OUrses 


Go. ' Independent research, and int« rnships in federal, state, or professional 
Sllzation. 
ууцаа Leadership and Administration l'his program prepares students 
ОЙ Оле 5 8( 100] based and « entral offic t leadership positions ior supervisory 
0 ier and for increased responsibility in teaching. The program is designe d 
Verse s E graduates for advanced levels of professional responsibility in di- 
and leaders} ~mmunities and to ine reast their ter nical, conceptual politic al, 
Commun: à skills Emphasis is on leadership and management. change, 
lations ^ ton, Organizational learning, administrative and l« gal issues human 
Ponsip ~ £a resource development general supervisory principles and re- 
The 5, and supervision of instruction 


настой hour program includes courses and field experiences de signed 

ministrative certification requirements in the District of Columbia, 

lCCessfi] re enia, and some other states. ( andidates must have three queer. 
aching experien e 
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Educational Technology Leadership— his program is designed for persons 
who are entering or advancing in positions assot iated with schools, higher ed- 
ucation, alternative educational settings, or other human service occupations in 
which computers and related information delivery te« hnologies are used. The 
es students with opportunities to develop the knowl- 


program of studies provid 
ls necessary to provide leadership in the rapidly 


edge, understanding, and skil 
changing environment of tec hnology in education. 
The 36-hour program int ludes required course w 
practice of educational technology, including the use of computers àn« 
instructional technology systems, technological management systems, policy- 
research methods, and leadership. The pioneering program 15 delivered 
ance education to students around the world. Nine hours ol 
s. which can be chosen, with the advi- 


ork in the theory and 
1 other 


making 
via interactive dist 
the program are spec ialization electiv« 
sor's consent, from other departments in the University. 

Higher Education Administration—This program prepares students for ad- 
ions of higher education, associations, national 
ncies, and business and industry related to ec 
a concentration in 


ministrative positions in institut 
and international government age 
ucation. The program is designed so that a student mav select 
general administration, student affairs administration, higher education policy: 
international higher education, ‹ ollege teaching and at ademic leadership, aní 
higher education finance. The course of study is organized in five parts: (1) an 
introduction to the world of higher education (how U.S. higher education 
evolved, the breadth of the U.S. system of higher education, and the adminis- 
trative and governance structure of U.S. ‹ olleges and universities); (2) research 
design and analysis; (3) the concentration (in-depth focus on à partic ular aspect 
of higher education and its administration); (4) application electives (including 
internships and practica); and (5) leadership integration. All concentrations 163 


quire a 33-‹ redit (with comprehensive examination) or 36-credit (without com- 


prehensive examination) program. 

Human Resource Development—This program is designed for persons enter" 
ing or advancing in positions assoc iated with learning in organizational setting’ 
in all sectors of society. Typic al careers are in organizational developmen н 
external consulting, and training апа development. The program vs 
and students are encouraged to tailor their programs to indi- 


t, in 


ternal and 
interdisciplinary, 
vidual career needs and objectives 

The seven required courses in the 36-cre« 
and issues of human resource development, 
search methods, organizational diagnosis, an« 
development or assessing the impact of human resource 
ating Washington-area business, industry, 
arning experience. 


; i ations 
lit-hour program include foundatio™ 
nics, Г 


adult learning, group dyna! d 
1 either strategic human resa 
development è 0: 


anc 
gov ernment, an 


Fieldwork in < ooper 
community organizations may be a part of the le 


Individualized Program—This program prov ides the opportunity to devel 
an individualized curriculum that cuts across existing fields, both within he 
Graduate School of Education and Human Development and betwee? b. 
School and other schools and departments of the University and the Сова 
tium. The program is designed to meet specific career and professional обо, 
tives of applicants who have unique needs. The flexible program structure © н 

hum 


be tailored to prepare for new and emerging fields in education an 


development. 

This 36-credit-hour program is available within or across the thre 
ments of the Graduate School of Education and Human Development. .os Í 
gram must contain a 12-credit-hour core ‹ urriculum consisting of coursen 
human development, social/historical philosophical foundations ії , the 
and curriculum. The remaining 24 credit hours must « orrespond direc ly fied 
program objectives and bear a direct relationship to each of the areas 1С en j 
above. A minimum of 6 credit hours of fieldwork, or the equivalent, must 


part of the program. All work toward the 


developed 


his 


the initia] program is 


International Education program is d 


ned tor persons who are en 
tering or advancing in positions associated w education, adult 
learnin 1, and development activities in diverse hal require interna 
tional understanding, The program aims toward 1 of leaders to bring 
about improvements in developing education svs dents acquire know] 
edge of other countries and cultur using the education syst | neans of 
interpreting and translating knowlede [нү ulture id analysis of the for 
mal and nonformal school systems as (ће; reflect hist iture, development, 
values, contemporary concerns ind future trends. In iddi І tude icquire 
tools, method: and habit: oi analysis that enable the t \ ety of roles 
ds leaders and chan е agents 
The program which requires a minimum of 33 credit l illows a selec 
Поп from a variety of subspecialization areas А mii n of 1 redit hours 
I$ required in thi international education studie A 9 lit-hour sub- 
Specialty complements the major area of study and е taken in any division 
of the 1 niversity, Six credit hours of nternship may be re ] if tudents 
Who do not have international educatio: related experience 
Special Education l'he master > programs in special educatio pre le core 
and specialty studies and field experiences designed t prepare highly compe 
lent and , ommitted professionals for a broad r inge of educational and leader 
"hip roles in the field of special edu iton and related services 
Infant Special Education l'his program is designed t prepare profession- 
is to Serve the needs of infants and toddlers with, « t risk for, disabilities and 
their families rhe course of study prepares students to perf lirect service 
ШЧ administrative consultative, and research ri es in health саг man ser 
Сез, and educational settings Internships in specia поп areas include hos 
Pital-based programs, infant interve ntion setting leveloy ental assessment 
Clinics, research facilities, day Care Centers, and advocacy ganizations 
езе 39-credit hour program includes ourses in infant development and as 
егу e neurodevelopmental T and р! eram ung К цу СТРА 
Шоп, behavior management, and law and p 1] ( m and in 
js P are required 
"еза whildhood Spe ial Education lhis program prepa өз odu 
ification. у еіортепі о уона он реа eviden in developm: tal de 
Model, at assessment procedures, and clinical teachir В па 
Pares gtr, »n vice [ог children with or at risk for, di abilities. | he рг 
TI udents for interdisciplinary work with children fron iges thr« 
ica] ч p credit-hour program includes courses in lar loy 
fami], atypical development formal assessment na 
cerns \ ervention skills, behavior manage ment, and lk ind policy con 
S Practicum and internship аг required 


'ecial Educatie 


: n fo 
39-credit | 


г Children with Emotional and Behavioral Dis 


degree must be specified at the 


> time 


abilities 


tan elon г tour program of study requires à tw semester nter ship 
turbance sp ary and middle school serving chil iren with serion 10tional dis- 
Ssionals foya are involved in course work and linical exper es w th pro 
develop x rom various allied mental health fields Ги pro designed to 
disturb. ™Petencies in the nature ind needs ‹ t child n with serious emotional 
ап interd assessment, programming, and tea hir id work etlectively as 
bility fo n Iplinary and interagency team member. The | des eligi 
ible to р censure certification in the irea of emotional disturl e; it is avail- 
: !ll-time student: only and can be completed n ilendar vear 
This a Edu ation for Adolescents with Emotional and Behav ioral Disabilities 
Mic ears 116, 42-credit hour progran ot st IN IvVDK I | re tw i ade- 
and three summers to , omplete. The ү ] 
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licensure certification in the area of emotional disturbance; it is multidis« ipli- 
nary in concept and design. Students are involved in course work and clinical 
\ professionals from various allied mental health fields The 
‚апа need ; of adoles- 
and teat h- 
ing; functioning effe tivelv as an interdisciplinary team member; and providing 
consultation to administrators and teachers in regular education on ini lusion. 
Transition Special Education—This interdisciplinary program prepares ed- 
ucators and support personnel to address the needs of youth and young adults 
ET hool to postset ondary ed- 
Teacher licensure СӨГ- 


experiences witl 
program is designed to develop competencies 1n the nature 
cents with serious emotional disturbance; assessment, programming 


with special needs for careers and transition from 
ucation, employment and independent self-adjustment 
tification preparation in categork al learning disabilities or noncategork al spe 
cial education is available through the program l'he curriculum integrates the 
roles of relevant disciplines and service agencies, Int luding postset ondary 
planning, alternative service models, and extended career support and adjust 
ment to independent living rhe program requires 39 ‹ redit hours ol graduate 
course work, practicum, and field-based professional practice and геѕеаг‹ h. Stu- 
dents can plan their programs to emphasize set ondary and career programming: 
learning disabilities, collaborative vot ational evaluation, traumatic brain Ш- 
jury, corrections, and business education partnerships 


Admission Requirements for the Master of Education and 
Master of Arts in Education and Human Development 


applicants 
1iduate- 
i] sub- 


The Graduate School of Education and Human Development seeks 
with strong academic potential, high motivation, and aptitude to do gr: 
level work. Admission decisions are based on an evaluation of all materi 
mitted in support of the application. The S hool requires offi ial transcripts © 
all previous undergraduate and graduate course work and act eptable test score? 
on either the Graduate Record Examination or the Miller Analogies Test " 

Two letters of recommendation and a statement of purpose are required. Mos" 
programs also require an interv iew with program faculty. The interv jew may De 
waived with permission of the lead fa ulty of the desired program for thos 
ing outside the Washington metropolitan area 

In addition to these basic requirements, individual programs mé 
relevant professional experience and other supporting doc umentation 
final decision on admission is made. Upon receipt of the appli ation ! 
individual program, information on spe ific requirements will be 
applicant. The personal interview, professional experience, 
references provide important qualitative ev idence concerning 4! 


ry requi? 
before 4 
0 the 


the 


academic potential and professional background 
The admission review is based upon a comparison of qualifit ations 
applicants, weighing both the School's general admissions criteri 
gram-specific criteria {огу 
Positive decisions are made quit klv for applic ants who present unl "fate 
strong application ‹ redentials in all areas. In some Cases, unusually strone c 
tors will offset comparatively weak factors and result in an offer of adm i- 
to provisional status in the School. For a student to be admitted to full wi 
dacy from provisional status, he or she must earn grades of B- or better W^ 
minimum cumulative grade-point average of 3.0 in the first 9 СГ 
course work. Grades of I are not act eptable 


among all 
; anc pro 


Advanced Standing jin 
d 1^ 


. e 
Advanced standing is granted for approved courses taken at other act n Gradi 
2642 Е e 
stitutions, but a minimum of 24 credit hours must be « omple 
ate School of Education and Human Development as a master $ ‹ 


„ted in th 
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maximum of 12 credit hours 
the master’s degree 
Advanced standing is not granted for work completed five ‹ 


fore application for admis 
ассе 


taken in nondegree status may be credited toward 


г more years be- 
andidacy. All work 
ling must have been earned with a grade of B or bet- 
ter and must be approved for acceptance by both the advisor and the dean. 
Credit, Satisfa tory, Audit, or other nonlettey grades are not aci eptable 


sion or readmission to master's « 
ted for advanced stan« 


Plan of Study 


The plan of study | 
Human Develo; 
ега] programs 
Stude 


eading to the degree of Master of Arts in Edi 
ment requires a minimum of 3 
have additional credit 
nt's option, include a the 
Or not a student selects the 
Courses planned I 
Mum of 12 hours 
Graduate $, hoc 

Programs ar 
the Se hool 
date’ 


ication and 
3 hours of graduate credit Sev- 
hour requirements. The plan may, at the 
sis carrying six hours of graduate credit Whether 
thesis option, a minimum of 18 hours must be 
rimarily for graduate students (third group courses). A mini- 
, not including the thesis, must be from courses offered bv the 
1 of Education and Human Development 

e initially reviewed in conference with an admissions advisor in 
and subsequently finalized with a designated 
> area of specialization. Programs are based on a ¢ 


bac kground; those related to tea hing in public 
Certification rex 


to teach. 


‚ All degree requirements must be completed within six vears. whether study 
is ; - e 
full time or part time. An additional (or seventh) vear is allo 
Ot; 1 
* student who breaks enrollment 


from 


advisor in the candi- 
andidate’s interests and 


schools are designed around 
juirements of the state and locality in which the candidate plans 


wed in the « ase 
and is subsequently readmitted 


Thesis Option 
Stude 


Prove 
st 


nts may elect 
d in writing 
lent of the Si 


a thesis option. The choice of the 
by the student's аду isor and filed in the office of the dean. A 


hool's standards for the thesis and printed copies of detailed 


ng the form and reproduction of the thesis are 
an 


thesis subject must be ap- 
aten 
Tegu] 


available in 


ре nent of tuition for the thesis course entitles the candidate, during the 
104 of registration, to the advice and direction of the member of the faculty 
Inder w} 


10m the thesis is to be written. In case a the 


'sis is unfinished, additional 
ay be granted, The student must, however, be enrolled ‹ ontinuously in 
гору 
ванг овгат. If the preparation of the thesis extends beyond the additional time 
tuiti èd, the student must register for the entire 6 hours of thesis again and pay 
On as fry 
n as for a repeated course 
faster 
er's C ; . A x 
. 5 Comprehensive Examination 
Andid; T- 
Dreh. lates in master’s programs requiring 33 credit hours must take a com- 
"IenSive a : . ‘ 
basic ‘ve examination Candidates in some nonteachin 


r : g programs whose 
айан. етет e l e ‹ omprehensiv e ex- 
the ra п With a Candidates who plan to take 
Gr; | mination must file a written application in the Dean's Office of the 
Uate Se hoo] 


x of Education and Human Development by the 
е, Comprehensive 


Tec eadership and A« 
А “ШО ору | 
ШТ , 


Xceed 36 credit hours mav waive th 


Pproval of the academic advisor 


announced 
examinations are required of students in Edi 

Iministration, International Education, 
1 and Y 


Education 
adership, and all programs in the Department of Te 
Specia] E 


acher Prepa- 
Reside 3 ducation. See Continuous Enrollment and Maintaining 
"nice, above. 


ica- 
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Second Master’s Degree 


Persons seeking a second master s degree in the Graduate Si hool of Education 
and Human Development must complete all core and spe: ialization require- 
ments and a minimum residency requirement of 24 credit hours 


The Degree of Education Specialist 

The program of advanced study leading to the degree of Education 5pet ialist is 
for students with master's degrees in education who seek further professional 
preparation for specific objectives. The program 1s available in the fields of ed- 
ucational leadership and administration, ( ounseling, curriculum and instruc- 
tion, higher education administration, human resource development, and spe 


cial education 


Admissions Requirements 


The following are required for entrance to an Education Spec ialist program: ü 
Master of Arts in Education and Human Development or its equivalent, two 
years of pertinent exper ience in an education о! human development field, an 
a graduate scholastic average of at least 3 з and an acceptable score on either the 
Graduate Record Examination от Miller Analogies Test. Two letters of recom- 


“сей! 
mendation, one from а professional supervisor and one from the mos! recen 
t ol professiona 


graduate fac ulty advisor, are required, along with a statemen 7 
а faculty a 


goals. Each applicant must be interviewed and recommended by 
visor in the major field 


Programs of Study and Degree Requirements 

а out with a 
A mink 
f Arts 
f this 


Individual programs are developed, through a plan of study worke 
faculty advisor, to fit the í andidate’s skills, interests, and career goals. 
mum of 30 credit hours beyond the requirements of the degree of Master 0 
in Education and Human Development is required. At least 21 hours 05 7 
work must be taken in residence at GW. A maximum of five ‹ alendar years 
allowed for completion of the program 

At least 12 of the required 30 hours must be in appropriate gradua 
in education selected from the following areas: (1) foundations and cogn 
study., (2) background and 'eneral principles of the field of study, i 
of spec ialization. A graduate level research methods course must be 106 
in the program if it was not í ompleted in previous graduate work 


The Comprehensive — 
ran oral exé 
lidates taking 
J semestt | 

t leas! 30 


Successful completion of à six hour written examination and/o 
ination, at the option of the major field advisor, is required. Cane 
the examination must be registered for at least 1 í redit hour in the 
is to be taken and must file a written application in the dean's office 8 
days prior to the date of the examination 


The Degree of Doctor of Education Я 
ams í 


The Graduate School of Education and Human Development offers progr ams 
advanced study leading to the degree of Doctor of Education. l'hese OS jon, 
provide major fields of studv in curriculum and instruction, spe ial edu" 
educational administration and policy studies, human resour e deve ) 
and higher education administration. Supporting fields are available 1D. jum 
tional administration, higher education administration, ¢ ounseling; í шт rc? 
and instruction, elementary education, human development, human P^ 
development, international education, program evaluation, secon ary p oval 
tion, special education, supervision, and tea her education with the 81 


79 


of a student's program planning committee course 
department: of the | 


work may be taken in other 
University and through the ( 


onsortium rams re- 
quire study of interrelated areas of edu ation and à doctor il disse rtation in the 
major field of study 

All doctoral programs are designed to accommodat: ie need working 
prolessionals who mu t pursue their studies oi i part-time b Required grad 
uate courses, with few exc eptions, are offered in the late afterno l evening 
In some programs, selected courses mav be taken at off4 location 
Admission Requirements 
The applic int must have idequate preparat | ivanced st ау, includ- 
Ing graduate work in fields pr requisite to his or her objective and « mparable 
lo that required for the degree of Master of Arts in Ed ication and Human 
Development at this Universitv. Stud nts with a maste legree in a field 
other than education may be considered for doctoral stud provided that the 
degree and previous « Xperience are judged relevant by the maior fie id program 
faculty 
For ап application to be considered by the major field program faculty, an ap- 
Plicant must have a minimum graduate scl t 


i TET iverace M 3.3 I scale of 
4.0 and an acc eptable s ore on th« Miller An 
amination 


Programs often set higher idmission standards, and the 1 mber of 
new doctoral students in each program is limited 
l'he applicant is strongly en ouraged to schedule a erview with the di- 
lector of graduate admissions who wili discuss the apy t s needs in rela- 
tion to the School’s resources expiain the required procedures nd standards, 
and guide the applicant through the a Imission prox iddition, all appli- 
“ants must have an interview with faculty members in the maior field Students 
"ceiving favorable re ommendations from the maior f 1 faculty are admitted 
© precandidacy for tho d, gre 
" 
Prec andidacy and Candidacy 
The Doctor of Edu ition program is divided into two staves precandidacy and 
tig dida у. In general, the degree program requires tw to three years of full- 
study beyond thi master's degree or the equivalent ir part-time studv. 
ерин Work and the ‹ omprehensive examination must be ‹ mpi ted within 
ini,” and the entire program must be completed within eight vears. The 
f "um residen, y requirement in degree status for the Ed.D 6 credit hours 
ion 156 Work in the рге indidacy stage and 12 to 24 credit t disserta- 
inimi, rch in the candidacy stage. In most cases urse work beyond the 
In t] In 18 required 
and the 27е andida y stage, all course work in the progr ш n v " í арша 
established oa nsive examination passed. Course work toward the "o ate 
dations жоу сүн basis of i framework of seven domains: ki wi ige ot foun 
Presse both ; і lit I ituri review; research method | i - | S € X- 
Skills: and in Speech and in writin professiona devi pme ogical 
developed ho. of knowledge of th specialty area. A рг | t study is 
erally c. etween the dox toral student and loctoral study ad g team, 
Side the st 'nsisting of three members of the school faculty ^ Is out 
b. udent's program area 
ler and P Phensiv examination is a two ex ( eid each semes- 
May be a “a Upon completion of all rst k (Pre-Dissertat Seminar 
lea ti, XCepted) Students taking the examir ition must be registered for at 
Plica кон hou іп the s; mester it is to be take nd n t f t 
In the de 


an s Office hy 


I 
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The candidacy stage of dot toral study begins after вис‹ essful completion ol 
the comprehensive examination A doctoral research dissertation committee is 
established and the candidate develops a dissertation proposal (this may be 
while registered in Pre-Dissertation Seminar). Upon suci essful completion of 
the comprehensive examination and the Dissertation 5eminal students must 
register for a minimum of 3 hours of Dissertation Research ea h fall and spring 
semester, until the satisfactory ¢ ompletion ol the dissertation or the ( ompletion 
of 24 credit hours of dissertation resear h. Once they have reached their 24 
credit hour maximum, thev must register each subsequent fall and spring 
semester for 1 credit hour of Continuing Research until completion of their 
degree program with the successful defense of the dissertation to the Disserta- 
tion Oral Examination Committee and submission of two final edited copies ol 
the dissertation and its abstract to the office of the dean 

Detailed information on the Ed.D. program and its administration 1s avi 
in the GSEHD Doctoral Student Handbook Students ‹ ompleting their degree 
program should refer to the section on Graduation Requirements, Participation 
in the Commencement Ceremony, under University Regulations, às well as the 
fee for microfilm service and binding the dissertation under Fees and Financia 


Regulations in this Bulletin 


iilable 


The Degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the Field of Counseling 


A Ph.D. in the field of counseling is offered through Columbian College of Arts 


and Sciences in collaboration with the Graduate School of Education anc 
Human Development 


Certificate Programs 
fers ‹ ertificate 


l'he Graduate School of Education and Human Development of 
ally anc 


programs in job development and placement and in counseling cultur 


linguistically diverse persons 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 
Dean T.W. Tone 

Assoc iate Dean D.I Jone: 
Assistant Dean D.A. Grier 


The $, hool of Eng ineering and Applic 1 Science was or 
Cor Oran Scientific School of ( 
William W Cor 
to 1888. The 


'anized in 1884 as the 
is named in honor of 
l'rustees from 1869 


lumbian University. It м 
coran, president of the University’s Board 


school was among the first to accept women for degree candida V 
In engineering l'he organization and « Herings of the school have evolved over 
the years, but throughout most of its hist 


ory the program has been 


! characterized 


V its emphasis on the | ent of tex hnologv. rhe 


Current name was 
l'hrough its five 
Puter Science ineering; Engineer 


and Systems Engineering; and Mechanical and Aerospace Engineering—the 
Se hoo) of Engineering and \pplied Science offers graduate study leading to the 
Сергеев of Master of Science, Master of Engineering Mar 
?Clence and to the professional d 
Slams are individually 


rinciples guiding the advancer 
adopted in 1962 
departments—Civil and Em 


vironmental Engineering: Com- 
Electrical and ( omputer Eng 1g Management 


igement, and Doctor ol 
nd Applied Scientist. Pro- 
planned according to the student’: preparation and 
heeds The ex hool alsi offers grad late-level certificate 
its five departments 


Among the 


egrees OI Engineer а 


programs through each 


special opportunities offered by the Scl 


1 re research institutes 

*stablished to create opportunities for student and faculty resi arch, strengthen- 

'Ng ties With counterparts in government and industrv, and « intributing to the 

+ evelopment and harnessing of emerging te hnology. These include the Center 

E Networks Research; Institutes lor Computer Graphics, MEMS and VLSI 
5 hnologies, Magnetics Research Material 


. s Science, H Speed Telecommu- 
van ons, and Crisis, Disaster and Risk Man ig m nt Joint Ir stit Me и Agr 
in Han nt of Flight Sciences (located at the NASA-Langley Research Center 

роп, Virginia); N попа! Ports and Watery 
Nalysis ( enter 


titt 


Institute; and National 


Tash A 


areas of shows the eight fields ft graduate study ind гє presentative 

‘ of focu Degree requirements ire presented in subsequent pages. Within 
Me fia > 1 we [ re 

as а fields, students ma choose to focus their course work in other specialties 
Wel] For inf : 


ormation on professiotr 


Cc 
ntact t} partment administer 


ial and doctoral degrees in a given field, 


ing the held 


le de 
Civi] , › 
il ang Environme 


ntal Engineering 
gineering 


Mechanics 


BIneering 


gineering 


ysiel 
OCessino 
E 
p Puter Science 
Qe 
omy tens and Theor 
ite , 
om t Architectura nd Netwar 
Puter $ i AK vetwo 


“Curity ar 


id Informat 


Database and Information Systems 

Machine Intelligence and Cognitive Science 
Multimedia, Animation, Graphics ind User Interface 
Parallel and Distributed Processing 

Software Engineering and Operating 9) stems 


Electrical Engineering 
Biomedical Engineering 
Communications and Network 
Electromagnetics 


Signal Processing, Systems ind Control 


Engineering Management 

Crisis, Emergency, and Risk Management 

Economics, Finance ind Cost Engineering 

Engineering and Te hnologv Management 

Environmental and Energy Management 

Information Security Management 

Knowledge Management 

Management and Reliability of Infrastructure Systems 
Software Engineering and Information Systems Management 


Mechanical and Aerospace Engineering 
Aerospace Engineering 

Design of Mechanical Engineering Systems 
Fluid Mechanics, Thermal Sciences, and Energy 
Industrial Engineering 

Solid Mechanics and Materials Science 
Structures and Dynamics 


Systems Engineering 


General Systems Engineering 
Operations Rese d Management Science 


Management and Relial ilitv of Infrastructure 5ystems 


Telecommunications and Computers (M.5. only) 


Telecommunications Networks 
| 


Telecommunications Network Security 


Admission Requirements 


‚ JOW: 
Entrance requirements art outlined under individual degree programs, belt 


, 


Transfer of ( redit 


With the approval of the student's advisor and department chair, 8 (the 
credit mav be transferred, when appli able, to meet degree requirements © 


School. For a master's or professional degree candidate, or à doctora 


ans” 
may be tran 


whose highest earned degree is a master's, up to 5 ‹ redit hours ra der 
lor's df 


ferred. For a doctoral candidate whose highest eai ned degree is a bat he 


gree, up to 24 credit hours may be transferred from another doc toral prot fes- 
No more than 6 transferred credit hours can be applied to a master’s OF prop al 
sional program. The credit must have been completed w ith grades of A > tto 
another accredited and recognized institution, at a level of study equiva em 
that being pursued at GW. In addition, the professional and dox toral дерге mis 


grams require that the credit be earned no more than five years prior ! 
sion to the GW program, and some departments require that it be earm Trans" 
recently. Credit applied toward a previous degree may not be 
fer of credit regulations apply to courses taken as à nondegree 


student 


GW's Office of University Students; that is 
nondegree status before applying for 


of transfer of credit, the SI AS graduate certificate program is not considered a 
prior degree; at the discretion of the de: 


department concerned. the 
earned in a SEAS certificate 


degree program 


up to 6 credit hours may be taken in 
admission to degree status For | 


purposes 


credit hours 


program may be applied to a subsequent master's 


English 1 


T Requirements f ] 1d missior f Inter? "flor 


Applicants from countrie: whe 1 oficial language must take 
the Test of I nglish as a Foreign Language (TOEFL) he University looks for a 
Minimum TOEFL score of 550 (paper-based) or 213 (« mputer-based) in con- 
Sidering candidates for admission. Those admitted as degree candidates must 
take a placement test administered by the De 

Language Only those students 

based) ОТ 


partment of English as a ! oreign 
who score 600 (paper-based 


or 250 (‹ omputer- 
higher on the TOEFL will be « xempted п 


iTom inis requirement 
Depending on the test r sults, the student may be restricted in the number 
and ty 


pe of courses that can be taken. Student 
Language (EFL) courses 


s assigned English as a Foreign 


should anti ipate additional related 


i tuition expenses as 
Well as possible extended periods of time re quired to complete their degree 
Programs Departments may set higher standards and should be consult d 


SEAS Regulations 
Grades 


Information on 
niversity Re 
At the option of the instructor, the 

â Student, for reasons beyond his or her control 


E the ¢ ourse and if the instructor is inform« d of 
ore the date 


grades and ‹ omputing the grade 
gulations 


pe In 


verage is found under 


zrade of / nay be recorded if 


complete the work 


ind approves such reasons be- 


when grades must be reported. Th 


ie grade may be used onlv if the 
Student's prior performance and class attendance in the ¢ ourse have been satis- 
actory, Any failure to « omplete the work of a course that is not satisfactorily 
p Plained to the instructor before the date when grades must be turned in will 
eo 


Sraded F, If 
' an ap] 
ecords for 


acceptable reasons are later presented, the instructor may initi- 
ropriate grade change. Although the grade of I may remain on the 


ate 


f 4 maximum of one year, the instructor should normally set a much 
refer period within which the unc ompleted work must be made up. The grade 
ing Cannot be removed by the student's reregistering for the ‹ ourse here or tak- 
end 5 equivalent elsew here. An inci mplete that is not remove d within one ‹ al- 

*T year or at the time of graduation of the student, whichever ocx urs first, is 
Automatic ; 


ally changed to an IF. When the Jis changed t 


о à letter grade the grade 
Owed by the letter grade (« 


IB) will appear on the student's re ord 


of I foll 


Credit No ( 
Under 


redit Gradi Ig 


2ystem—SEAS students may take SEAS 
Uno credit grading system, but credit for | 


г such courses cannot be 
ard any degree program in SEAS 


courses 


"re 
gram 0f Stud 


l Cor 

stuc ISultation with the academic advisor, each student deve lops а program of 
уг y : 

| ind enters it on a form that governs the student's degree rx quirements and 
at must be 


ёзар; "PProved by the advisor and department chair. The form should 
di > lished soon after matriculation and must be completed before the 
nt is certified for 


'raduation 


nrollment 


e де; 


egree must be done in residence uniess an exception is granted 
! de x ө 
partment ‹ hair. A student in a degree progran 


| IS expe ted t ) be con- 
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1001 until the degree is ‹ onferred. A student who 
admission to the degree program 
at that time. To maintain 


tinuously enrolled in the Scl 
breaks his or her registration must apply for re 
conditions and regulations are in force 
a student may register in one of the following categories. 
available to students who are attending 
ire temporar- 


under whatever 
continuous enrollment, 

Leave of \bsence [his status 1s 
sper ial approval 18 required); who é 


classes at another institution | 
з, for military TDY); or who are having tempo 


ilv transferred out of the area (е.; 


rary medical problems 
Students who have « ompleted their research credits, 


sister for 1 credit 


Continuing Research 
but are not yet ready to defend a thesis or dissertation, must ге; 
of Continuing Research each semester às appropriate. 


Examination Preparation Students who are studying for à ‹ omprehensive OF 
qualifying exam for the current or following semester, and are not taking any 


courses, must register for 1 credit of Examination Preparation as appre priate. 
| ppro} 


Master’s Degree Programs 


Entrance Requirements 

ropriate bac helor’s de- 
productive 
grades, 
( 


Admission to a master’s degree program requires an ap} 
stitution and evidence of capacity fo! 
such as may be indicated by undergraduate 
Although GRE scores are not generally require 


» examination, In 


gree from a recognized in 
work in the field selected, 
GRE scores, and similar data 
for admission to SEAS, applicants are enc ouraged to take the 


of B (3.0 on a scale of 4.0) in the last 60 hours 0 


general, a grade average 
requirements ale 


undergraduate course work is required. Department-specifi: 


indicated below. 


Scholarship Requirements 


Courses specified in the student's program of study must be completed with 8 
minimum grade-point average of 3.0 for award of a master's degree A student 
who receives two grades of F or three grades below B is barred from further 
enrollment in graduate courses and. ordinarily, will not be readmitted as 8 € e 
gree candidate. A e in which he or she 


part ment 
for 


student may not repeat for « redit a cours 


OI above, unless required to do so bv the de 


has received a grade of C 
such a course 


chair. A written statement requiring the student to repeat 
credit must be submitted to the registrar by the department ¢ hair 


Time Limits 


A full-time student in the master's program is allowed a maximum 0 
endar years (excluding the time spent taking only English as a Foreign L ‘on 
courses) to complete all degree requirements, from the date of first registrati‘ 
as a degree candidate in prerequisite от graduate courses. A part-time Tp 
in the master's program is allowed a maximum of five calendar years. The dont 
limit does not include any period of registration as an unt lassified stut е 
before admission to degree candidate status ог апу period spent on a 
leave of absence. Students who do not complete degree requirement: p 
the allowed time will have their degree candidate status terminated. They Mr 
be readmitted to degree candidate status under ‹ onditions specifiet 


department chair and approved by the dean 


Master's Thesis 
ake indep” 


du 


The master's thesis must demonstrate the student's ability to m а 
dent use of the knowledge and discipline of thought acquired through g 
ate studv, to undertake constructive work in a given field, and to comm 
cate the results of the work in writing. Suitable work for whi h the studen 
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professional responsibility may 


be considered, whether done on or off cam- 
pus, provided no significant amount of work is completed without f 


aculty 
supervision 


To register for the thesis course (299), the candidate must submit the thesis 
area to the appropriate department chair, on the form obtained from the de- 
partment office and approved by the faculty advisor. At the beginning of the 
semester of expected graduation. the « andidate must submit the thesis title to 


the dean, on the form available in the department office. While reg 


istered in the 
thesis Course sequence 299—300, the 


student is entitled to the advice of the fac- 
ulty member under whom the thesis is to be written. Stu« 


lents may consult with 
their advisors, but thev have 


primary responsibility for the thesis. Students 
orally defend their thesis before a committee of School faculty 

The thesis in final form must be submitted to the department chair by the 
Stated deadline. In the event a thesis is unfinished on the date specified, the stu- 
dent must register for ¢ ontinuing research. The overall time limit for earning the 
degree (see Time Limits. above) may not be exceeded 

Copies of detailed regulations regarding the 
thesis are available in the department office 


Pànying draw ings, become the I 
the Ge 


form and reproduction of the 
Accepted theses, with accom- 
roperty of the University and are deposited in 


lman Library, where the duplicate copies are bound 
I І 


and made available 
Ог circulation 


Fields of Study 


Graduate 


programs in the School of Engineering and Applied Science are avail- 
able in e 


ight fields of study, indicated under the offer 
"ach field in 


‘Ponds to the 


ing department, below. 
as of focus. The course of study re- 
unique interests of the student, who designs an individual pro- 
Bram in close ‹ onsultation with the 

follow à prescribed core and ele té 
“gineering and 


turn encompasses several are 


assigned advisor. In most areas, students 
ipproved courses from within the School of 


Applied Science and from other schools of the Universitv. 
Cause eng 


N neering expertise includes a broad foundation in technology, 
Dginoa,; ` : < ^ 
he neering study may profitably be combined with study in other areas to 
"агре the engineer's focus in practice 
. Stude 


nts must have satisfied. through undergraduate studies, the prerequi- 


Sites у 
5 Specified, or approved equivalents 


Department of Civil 
The Dep 
of civi] 


Ments st 
in e 


and Environmental Engineering 


artment of Civil and Env ironmental Engineering administers the field 
and environmental eng 
ated above 
Dgineerj 

ing, 
Wireme S 
work 


gineering. In addition to the entrance require- 
‚ the applicant is expected to have an undergraduate degree 
the physical sciences. or applied mathematics. Minimum re- 
hts for the degree are 33 hours of course work or 24 hours of course 
and 6 hours of thesis 


9Drese ` н х 
Р Sentative Areas of Focus Leading to the Master of Science 


fechanics- -Required ApSc 213; CE 220, 227 
l Engineering— Required: CE 242, 250, 258 
"ngine ering— Required: CE 227, 231, 257 
sineering—Required: CE 205, 210, 227 

Safety E 


-ngineering A 


“Wironms nta 
"e0fec. 


ngineering—Required: CE 227, 260 
5 Engineering—Required: CE 242, 250, 258 
Departme 
The 


Dep 
p М partment of Computer Science administers the field of í omputer science. 
ition to the e 


ntrance requirements stated above, students are expected to 


nt of Computer S« ience 
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| in mathematics (one 


red in the basic physical sciences ant 
and 


science and of math beyond pret alculus), 
| structured language and 


be adequately prep: 
vear each of university laboratory 
have taken a course in computer 


CSci 123, 133, and 135 or their equivalents 
The program ol study must have a minimum ot 30 ‹ redit hours, of which at 
it the 200 level or above. CSci 210, 211, 212 are re 


.d. The following undergraduate courses тау be taken for graduate « redit 


if thev are included in the student's approved program of study: CSci 171, 173, 
174, 180, 185, 187, 188, 189, 190 191. and 194. Normally, no more than two 
le of those offered by the department 

1 several department colloquia вас h 
sional outlook and 


programming using ё 


least 24 credits must be i 


quire 


courses may be taken outsit 
Graduate students are required to atten« 
ire intended to broaden the student's profe: 


semester. These ¢ 
aculty. S€ hedules are posted 


to encourage interaction W ith the f 


Representative ireas of Focus Leading to the Master о] Scienct 


Algorithms and Theory 

Computer Architecturt 

Computer Security an 
I 


nd Networks 


1 Information Assurance 
Database and Information эу stems 
| 


Machine Intelligence and Cognitive 
Multimedia, Animation Graphi 


Science 


and User Interface 


ind Operating Svstems 


Department of Electrical and Computer Engineering 
il and Computer Engineering administers the fields 


and telecommunications anc 
above: 


The Department о! Electric: 
of computer eneineering, electrical engineering, 
or the degree listed 


computers. In addition to the entrance requirements 1 

students are required to have à bachelor's degree in electrical engineering, t om- 

puter engineering, or computer science and be adequately prepared in the basic 
Students with a bachelor's degree in an- 


physical sciences and in mathematics 
knowledge of (a) mathematics and 


or computer st ience may 


ng 


(b) electric al € 
th à 


other field and à basic s 
neering, computer engineering be admitted, W! 
set of deficiency courses to be determined by the student's advisor 
The student is required to take three of the following seven courst 
203. 210. 211, 219, 225, and 248. The student chooses additional cou 
courses in the thesis option, or seven Courses 1n the non-thesis option) раѕес “, 
approval of the student's fac ulty advisor. ^ 


m H 6- 
i toward the те qui" 


„s: ECE 201: 
1g (five 
d on 


rst 


[4] 


individual interests, subject to the 
100 level may be counte 


maximum of three courses at the 


ments for the degree 
15167 


ig to the Mé 


Representative areas о! focus leadit A 
mic roelec 


Computer Engineering 
and networking. 


of Science degree include computer art hitecture 


tronics and VLSI systems, and multimedia processing 
areas of focus leading 


Electrical Engineering—Representative 
tions ant 


of Science degree include biomedical engineering; ‹ ommunica 

works; electromagnetics; and signal processing, systems and controls. 1. 0 
Telecommunications and Computers—Representative areas of focus leading à 

the Master of Science degree include telecommunications | network? ` 


telecommunications network security 


ant 


Department of Engineering Management and Systems Engineering ; 
{mi 

ering а“, 

Engineer"? sering 


and Svstems Я 
tems engi ] 


The Department of Engineering Management 
isters the field of engineering management and the field of svs 
Both the Master of Science and Master of Engineering Management degr ‚сї 
offered by the Department; in general, the Master of science ы; 
cal of the two degrees. Both thesis and non-thesis options are 


A grade of ( or better in Math 32 or its ¢ quivalent 18 prerequisite to all grad 
uate programs offered by the Department. The Dep 
plicant have a suitable bac helor's degree in an area s 
ical science, or mathematics from a recognized un 
average for the | ist two vears of underg aduate study 


academic backgrounds may be considered for adm 
Work or other requirements may be a condition of adm 


] l I ic 1 1 п ises 
A minimum of /6 credit hours is required including EMSE 212, 260, 269, and 
483 as the core courses in the Department. Each area of f h pecified 


Course requirements, with elective as part of the pri 


Engineering Management 
Areas of Foi us Leading t the Master f Engine Р Мат 
Economics, Fina 
Engineering апа Techi V Mana 
Em ironmental and Ene rgy Manage nent 
Knowledge Ma 
Manageme nt 


і Reliability of Infrastructure Sy 
Areas of Focus Leading to the Master of Science 
Crisis, Eme rg ind nage 
Engineering ind Те hn Ji T Mar 
Environm: ntal and Enerm Mar 
Information Securit, Manag 
Knowledge Manageme nt 
Software Engineering and Information Systems M 
Systems Engine 
Are , А 

reas of Focus Leading to the Master of S let 


Genera] Systems Engin 
Manag 


ering 


ement and Relial 
Operatio; 


1S Rese arch and Mana тетеп 5 


Department of Mechanical 


> and Aerospace Engineering 
The Dep 


field artment of Mechanical and Aerospace Engineeri Imini sters th« 
qui; of me hanical and a« rospace engineering. In addition to the entrance re- 
ireme - 
in E nts stated above the appiicant is expected to have a background that 
pli ades an undergraduate degree in ‹ ngineering, the physical sciences, o ap 
di а " 
Work mathematics Che minimum program consists of 33 credit hours of course 
area 9r 24 credit hours of course work pius a master's thesis (6 credits). Some 
as 
en of me hanical and a rospace engineering leading to the Master of Sci- 
"lico ` у 4 4 
NASA. Offered at the NASA Langley Research Center in Hampton, Virginia 
8Vep , “Langley’s extensive scientific and « ngineering facilities are 1 d when- 
T Possible 
lle 
Nese ' 
А se Native lreas of Focus Li 1ding to the Master of S Jenct 
ero " " 
hosen fo Engineering Required: ApSc 212 or 213 and MAE 286 St 
n fr A X 
roa, “om МАЕ 20 221, ог 276. Students may focus their course rk 
чо 1 
D si üstics, aeronautics, astronautic S, propuision, or space systems 
er Л | f 
dent 7 Me hanical Engineer g 5ystems—Required: MAE 243 251, 286. Stu 
i n : 
integrat ay focus their course work on computer-aided des oT computer- 
Sater ч T ғ : 
Toboti, di sgn and manufac turing, mechanical engineering d¢ sign, and 
Р 
{ luig Мес запі Т : : e^ 
“1, 286 : ermal Sciences, and I Req ipSc 213; MAI 
dust 
ri › А T ” 
Required Rn n Ineering Prerequisite Math 33 \рэс 115; C Sci 49, 5 100 
? in the ТҮ ЗЕ 260, 282; MAE 201, 252: two ipproved three-course sequences 


le › ; othe 
тан Оерагітепі of Mechanical and Aerospace Engineer ng, Une ti 
“ang department in SEAS 
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Solid Mechanics and Materials Science Required: ApSc 213; MAE 210, 231, 


or 235. 
Structures and Dynamics Required ApSc 213; MAE 207, 286 


Professional Degree Program 


The School of Engineering and Applied Science has established the profes- 
sional degree program for those students who wish to pursue course work be- 
yond the master's degree w ith emphasis on applied subject material rather than 
on basic research. Successful completion of the professional degree program 
leads to the degree of Engineer or of Applied Scientist 


Entrance Requirements 


Admission to study toward the professional degree requires an appropriate 
master's degree from a rec ognized institution and evidence of capacity for pro- 
ductive work in the field sele ted as indicated by prior sí holarship and, where 
appropriate, professional experience l'he Departments of Computer Science 
and of Electrical and Computer Engineering require applicants for the profes- 
sional degree to have had two years ol professional experience after rec eiving 
the master's degree 

To study toward the degree of Engineer, an applicant must have earnt 
bachelor's degree and a master's degree in an area of engineering 


To study toward the degree ої Applied Scientist, an applic ant must poss 
or mathe- 


d ü 


ess à 


master's degree in engineering, computer science, natural science, 
matics. Applicants who have an equivalent quantitative ba kground may м 
considered as special cases by the respective departments. : 

Normallv. a B average in graduate work is required, although the departments 
often set higher admission standards. Some programs have specified prerequi 
sites. An applicant who has significan! deficiencies in preparation may be re 
quired to take prescribed prerequisite courses, w hich do not count toward any 
part of the requirements for the professional degree 


Program Requirements 


The minimum program consists of 30 credit hours ol approved graduate courses 
beyond a master 's degree. Students whose graduate study does not inc lude nec 
essary prerequisites mày be required to take additional course work. nts 

Programs are determined by established prerequisites and the requireme, 
of the department in which the student wishes to study. The program of p^ 
professional degree candidate must be approved by the student's advisor P 
the department chair. 

Each department may require its degree candidates to undertake 
the results of a technical design project or a development problem or t $: 
a comprehensive technical report to demonstrate the « andidate's ability o 
independent use of the knowledge and discipline of thought ac quired per^ 
graduate study. When applic able, the student will be informed of this p 
ment by the faculty advisor at the time the student's program is being к А 
lated. The project may not be more than 6 ‹ redit hours out of the minimum ne 
For requirements of a specific professional degree program, please consu 
department concerned 


and de 


pare 
o prepay 


Scholarship Requirements ree 
ades О! Fort 


If a student studying for the professional degree receives two gf ‘hi 
grades below B-, study is terminated and further enrollment proni” тре 
student must have a final grade-point average of 3.0 to rec eive the « 


jegre® 
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Department of I ngineering Manag 


ement and Systems Engineeri 
final grade-point average 


ng requires a 
of at least 3.4 


Time Limits 


A full-time student 


Of three ( alendar yea 
registration as 


in the professional degree 
rs to complete all degree re 
a degree candidate in 
time student in this program is 


time limit does not include 
efore admission to degree candidate 
leave of absenc e 

Students 
will have 
degree ( 


program is allowed a maximum 
]uirements, from the date of first 
prerequisite or graduate courses A part- 


allowed a maximum of five calendar years The 


an unclassified student 
status or any period spent on approved 


any period of registration as 


who do not ¢ omplete degree 
their degree « andid 
andidate status under 


requirements within th« 


allowed time 
ate status terminated. They 


ay be readmitted to 
epartment chair 


conditions specified bv the а 


Re 


Candidates for the 


In good 


lationship with the Doctoral Pr geram 


Doctor of ocience deg 


sree or professional degree who are 
the approval of the faculty advisor and 
transfer from one degree program to the other within their 
meet the qualifications and requirements specified by the 
Department of } ngineering Management and oystems Engi- 
‚ only one such transfer is permitted 


academic standing may, with 
department chair, 
department if they 
department, In the 
neering 


Doctor of Science De 


The docto 
Scholarsh 


ЧҮТ 1 7 1 
5ШЧапсе in the performance of research. The program is divided into two 
Stage T : | 

5. he first comprises a stuc 


ge lv of related fields of learning that support the 
Senere 4 i 1 : 

"à M ral ar a of research conc entration and culminates in the qualifying exami- 
› second, « omposed of ori; 


riginal research and the presentation of find- 
à written dissertation. 


culminates in the final examination 


gree Program 


ral program is desi 


ened to prepare the student fi 
Ip by providing a ! 


road but balanced ba« kground of knowledge and 


r à career of creative 


intra i 

rance Requirements 
Ac 7 , 
" Imission to the Dox tor 
amed bac 
rOMmplete 
0 De Stud 
8 


of Science degree program requires an appropriate 


calaureate degree or master's degree from a recognized institution, 
d course work designated by the department as pertinent to the field 
led, an ас; eptable professional ba kground, and a« apacity for creative 


Cholareh ; А : 
Se "arship, Students whose highest earned degree is a baccalaureate must pre- 
a S grade 


Subm; “Point average of at least 3.3 on a scale of 4.0 in undergraduate work, 

two let Scores from the Graduate Record } xamination general test, and provide 
etter 

Maste ters of ге; ommendation. For students whose higl 


iest earned degree is a 
partmental requirements for the 


grade-point average in « ourse 

eadi А 

Ment; l ading to that degree are as follows (on a s¢ ale of 4.0): Civil and Environ- 
£ * i т 4 

Aeros “Nineering, Electrical and ( omputer Engineering, and Mex ha 


nical and 
and Engineering Man 
In ( omputer Science, the GRI 


and ке Engineeri 
oVsta > 
йд; tems Eng 


Ninn 8 4pplyin 
N whe 
Зоо, E 


ig, 3.4; ( omputer Science, 
ineering, 3.5 
8 to the doctor 


) has taken thy GRI 
n 
Опиц th 


ment 
is required for all 
al program. For other SEAS departments, an ap- 
: should request that the scores be 
Вшеегіпо and Applied Science 


e department concerned for field specific 


sent to the 


admission re Juirements. 


а 

| m Requirements 
Don ; 

суп ad 


mi 
Nin „ssion to the 


а - first Stage of the program (that is, study of related fields 
"ng in the 


qualifying examination), the student is assigned a faculty ad- 
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visor who directs his or һе! studies. In some departments a faculty committee 
may be appointed instead of a single advisor Programs of study are struc tured 
to include a major field and two minor О! supporting fields. Check with the de- 
partment con erned for requirements 

A minimum of 30 credit hours in à formal program at the graduate level be- 
vond master's study or, for students without master's degrees, a minimum of 54 
credit hours in a formal program at the graduate level bevond the baccalaure- 
ate, is required. In many cases, parti ularly when the student undertakes à doc- 
toral program in à field other than that in which the earlier degree was obtained, 
the program о! study exceeds the minimum number of credit hours. ( onsult the 


department cont erned for specific curri ulum requirements In addition, al 


doctoral students take a minimum of 24 hours of dissertation researt h 


Departments may establish a tool requirement, suc h as an examination in а 


computer language 
l'he Department of Computer Science requires à preliminar) examinat 
It comprise? 


ion 


that must be passed within four semesters of starting the program 
core material from CSci 210, 211, and 212 but is not limited to these 

The Department of Electrical and Computer Engineering requires a preliminary 
examination that must be taken within five semesters of entering the program. 
The examination is guided bv but not limited to the core material of the master 
structure of the exam are available in t ne 


courses- 


program Specific details regarding the 


department 


Students admitted to do toral study are encouraged to undertake one ye 
student t0 


and spring 


rof 


full-time study on campus. In zeneral, the advisor will require the 
register for a minimum of 6 í redit hours of course work in every fall 
semester 

To be admitted to the qualifying examination, the student must have t 3 
all grade-point average of 3.2. The Department ol Mechanical and Aerospa“! 
Engineering requires a ‹ umulative grade-point average of at least 3.4. 1. 

If a doctoral student receives two grades of F or three grades below B gro 
uate study is terminated and further enrollment prohibited. Courses in € 

1 


total « redit-hot 
шге“ 


yn over 


the student earns grades below B- are not included in the 
quirement for the дерге Students who receive any grade below B are re 


to review their programs 0! studv with their advisors 


The Qualifying Examination 


The qualifying examination is the print ipal means of determining , the 
student will qualify as a candidate for the doctoral degree and progress ted 
second stage of the program. Its purpose 1s to ast ertain that the student * arch 
toral resea 


ground and intellec tual development are adequate to support dot „ami 
lifying ёха! 


in the central field. (Some departments may administer a prequa 
nation prior to completion of the study program.) juled 
Qualifying examinations may be written or oral, or both, and are sche 
over à period of several davs They are ¢ onducted on dates establishes 
departments and are administered by a fat ultv committee. Upon fi ; 

port of the examiners to the dean through the department ¢ hair, 
(1а 126 


admitted to candidacy for the degree; the student then begins Spt ty of ip 
„mber of the face aber 0! 


and research under the supervision of a designated me 
ot a теп 


special instances, an outstanding engineer or si ientist who 1s n 
the facultv tuden! 

At the discretion of the committee that prepared the examination. a» 7 
who fails any part of the qualifying examination тау be given à >* 
tunity to qualify for candidacy. Usually the entire examinat 


Students who fail to qualify tor ¢ andida« vin à dox toral program О 


and will not be! 


will be considered to have failed on a s« hool-wide basis 
ted to further doctoral studv within the School 


Dissertation and I inal E ха 


he student admitted 


ted to candidacy for thi degree of Doi tor of Science chooses 
the faculty member under whom he or she wishes to conduct research; the fac- 
ulty member тау ace ept or reject the ге quest to serve as the studi nt's director 
Of research. The research area is approved by the director, and throughout the 
remainder of the doc toral program the candid ite conducts dissertation research 
under the director However, the student m iy consult other members f the fac 
ulty on an informal basis. Work on the dissertation en« npásses a minimum of 
“4 credit hours 


The Dis 


fati 


епапоп 


I \ dissertation is r« juired 


inal scholarly resear h and to present 
18 Solely | 


responsible for the content of the 
Che dissertation should embody t} 
include 


and inter 
1 " 
disser 


1e results o 


is evi 


t an extended ori "lI 


If ability 


у to регіогт 
rhe student 


nal study and 


material deemed worthy of publication ect 2еа scientific and en 
BIneering journals l'he student i: expected to attempt to have the results of the 
research published as soon as possible after he пе receives the degree and to 
Submit copies of the published material to the dean. The Dey ent of Engi- 
leering Management and oystems Engineer equires submission of an arti- 
cle to a refereed journal prio; to completion of degree requirement Credit must 
be given in the public ation to the fact that the materia Dstracted, summa 
"ized OI developed from a diss rtatiori bmitted to G« e Wasl gton Uni 
Versity in partial fulfillment of th. requirements the D I ocience 
degree 
The candidate must submit ) the department five complet: pies ої the dis 
Sertation and an abstract (not to exceed U words Copie t det ed regula- 
"ODS regarding the form and reproduction of the dissertat nd preparation 
д abstract are available in 909.000 Се Accepted а sertations, with 
CCOmpan vino drawings, be ome the property of the niversity and are de- 
Positeq in the Gelman Library, where bound copies are a шабе for circulation 
1е Fina] } va natior | 


pon acce] 


' 18 preser ted I t 
‘ination 1 Oral and i: open to the pub 
in the, the special field of study 
‚б l'ésearch Che committee of 
маце to the University especially ' 
Consult pem h usually ah rves as advocat 
When th “partment regulations conce rnin 
the © examining committee is о! P. 


' candidate 
8 10lars} 


the 


5 contribution to knowl dge 


up and res 


? earch technique s of the 
the q n didate for the degree of Doctor of Science he candidate should cor sult 
ot Partment , hair about si heduling the exar inatio 

lation и completing their degree pr am should refer to the sectioi n Grad- 

Un; ‘equirements Parti ipation in the Commencement С; опу nder 

dissent) Regulations as well as the fee fi r microfilm service 1 binding the 

ation under Fees and Financial 'egulations in this В t 

| lr Ше, Ве, Uirement: 

"uh, 

rm do toral students must register for a minimum of 9 } ITs рег semes 
2‹ Ta 4 s UL oue ; 

Ойл "4 TS Of Dissertation Ri sear h have beer » 1] , е‹ 11 s " E 

le ina) 5 ^esearch each semester there alter until satisfa mpletion of 

lini amination Part time doctoral students m t normally register for a 

beer AM of 6 hour per semester until 24 h urs of Dissertat Research have 

Unti] satiny ted and 1 hour of ( mtinuing Research each se thereafter 

"Quirea і ——- completion of the final « xamination. No minimum load is 
uring th, summer sess 
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Time Limits 


In general, one year of study is the minimum amount of time to be spent in 


preparation for the qualifying examination, although the student тау apply for 
the examination whenever he or she feels properly prepared. The qualifying ex 
amination must be completed w ithin five vears of the date of admission, and the 
entire degree program must usually be completed within seven years A mini- 
mum of two years of full-time study and research should be expe ted in meet 
ing the requirements for the degree. The time period for completion of the 
degree will be adjusted for an approved leave of absence. All time periods liste 
above are increased by two years for a student entering the do toral program 


without a master’s degree. 


Graduate Certificate Programs 


The School of Engineering and Applied Science offers graduate certificate pro- 
grams in several fields. At the discretion о! the respective departments, j 
earned in the certificate program can be applied to a subsequent master 's degree 
program. Details are available in the Office of the Dean. 


crel it 


ELLIOTT SCHOOL OF INTERNATIONAL 
Dean H Harding 
Associate Deans Н.1 


AFFAIRS 


Agnew, H. Feigenbaum 


The Elliott $сһо‹ 


| of International Affairs offers 
progr 


graduate and und 
ams to prepare individ 


lergraduate 
uals foi understanding and working in 
ingly globalized world. The historical roots of the Elliott S« 


the establishment of the School of ( omparat 
in 1898. In 1966, the School ‹ 
and International Aff 
and International 


ап increas- 
hool extend bax k to 
ive Jurisprudence 
separated from the ox hool 
airs to bec оте an inc 
Mfairs. In 1987 
National Affairs, and in 1988 the 


Lloyd H Elliott 
ve 


ind Diplomacy 
ot Government Business, 
lependent unit, the S hool of Public 
‚ the name was changed to the School of Inter- 
honor of Evelyn E. and 
President of The Ge rge Washington 1 ni- 


ex hool was renamed in 
Lloyd Elliott was the 
rsity from 1965 to 1988 


Master's Degree Programs 
The Elliott Se hool offers degree 


fields of international 
lernation 


tin 
Publi 
Practic 


programs leading to the Master of Arts in tl 
affairs, Asian studies, І urope 
al development stuc 
American studies, 
policy 


le 
an and Eurasian studies 


, in- 
lies, international trade and investment policy, 


security policy studies, 
he Elliott Se hool also offers a Mi 


for mid-career professional 


is 


and science, te hnology, and 


ster of International Policy and 


and a Master of International Stud- 
les degree for students enrolled in master's degree programs at ш 


Whic h the Elliott Sc hool has a special partnership 
lese programs provide advanced 


internationa] affairs as | 
Profit Sectors 


Nationa] 
COmbini; 
Schools 


e degree 
i versities with 


academic and professional training in 
reparation for employment in public, private, and non- 


Focusing on major historical and « ontemporary issues in inter- 
affairs, the programs are both interd 


1g courses offered through the 
and departments of the | 


ary, 
other 


isciplinary and multidis iplin 
School with courses offered bv 
niversity 


Admission Requirements 


Ac 1 : $ 
Imission is normally for the 


fall semester and mav be 
Study, Adr 


be for full- or part-time 
nission to master's programs in the Elliott School is highly ‹ ompeti- 
considered for admission. à bachelor's de- 


àn accredited « ollege or university. Records of academic perf 
ers of re 


Commendation, and a personal statement are the prin 
amin an application. Scores on the general test of the 


- To be 


applicants must present 


ormance, 
cipal « ompo- 


Graduate Rec ord Ex- 
Тү аге required for Master of Arts applicants and = ouraged v not re- 
the ap ра Master of International Policy and Practice applicants. In addition, 
Fisen ant's motivation, professional experience, and a айейис P 
Process ==» з and foreign language study will be ‹ onsidered in the selection 
of мег E years of professional experience are generally required of Master 
The foll tonal Policy and Pra tice applicants 
ngu e OWing additional requirements pe rain to all applicants whose native 
sity ip 9- 15 not English and who have not grai 


sity | graduated from a college oi univer- 
Yin w , ; : 
Subm; which English is the language of instrui tion—Applicants a 


re required to 
of Wri “Cores from the Test of English as a Foreign | 


i anguage (TOEFL). The l'est 
арр еп English (TWE) is also rec ommended. To be considered lor admission, 
TORp “nts are normally expected to score 600 or better on t} 


: paper-based 
* Ха 5 
dmi, n or 2 


t £90 or better on the 
“ino d as degree ( andidat 
е 48е (EFL) pj 
Ting. (T) , 


computer-based TOEFL exam Applicants 
es will be required to take the English as a Foreign 
acement Test at George Washington 1 niversity before regis- 
10se who score f 


920 or more on the paper based ГОЕР1 or 260 or 


93 
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FL and 5 or better on the l'WE are exempted.) 
applicant's performance 


better on the computer based TOE 
1, depending on the 
degree. Students who 


EFL course work may be required, 
test. but may not be applied toward the 


on the placement 
o at their own expense and may find 


are required to take 
that their progress towar 


EFL courses must do s 
{ completing the degree may be delayed 


rhe applicant's undergraduate program should include 


social sciences, including in 
f undergraduate 


International Affairs 


courses in international affairs or other relevant 


troductory micro- and macroeconomics and at least two years o 
studv of a modern foreign language. In the case of major deficiencies 1n the 
s (especially e onomics) or foreign language preparation, addi- 
for the 


sot ial science 
fied beyond the minimum requirements 


tional course work may be speci 


master’s degree 
Asian Studies—An undergraduate major in a pertinent field and at least tw? 


years of studv of an appropriate Asian language are required 


in a relevant field 
and politic al sys- 


ympletion oF at 


An undergraduate majo! 


European and Eurasian Studies 
1 in European history 


‚а. including a good bat keroun 
program should ine lude satisfactory с‹ 
European or Eurasian language. 


is preferre 
tems. The undergraduate 
least two years of an appropriate 
The applicant's undergraduate program 
affairs or other relevant sot іа! s iences 
a course in statistics, and at least tWO 
ience in deve" 
academic 


International Development Studies 
should include courses in international 
including introductory microeconomics, 
1odern foreign language International exper 


years of study ofan 
15 important and can ‹ ompensate for gaps in 


opment or à related field 
preparation 
International Trade and Investment Policy—The applicant's undergraduate pro" 
gram should inc lude at least one semester eat h of intermediate microe¢ onomic 
theory, intermediate тасгоесопоті‹ theory, statistics, and at least two years 0 
studv of a modern foreign language. Undergraduate courses in intermediate 


micro- and macroeconomics are highly desirable 
` in 
The applicant's undergraduate program should vi 
^^ years 
atin America and at least tWo Y tot 
t 


in other fields may be « onsiderec ч 
ish or Por 
logy: 


Latin American Studies 
clude background course work related to | 


of study of Spanish or Portuguese. Majors 
lergraduate course work inc ludes Spal 


work in one of the following areas: anthropt 
literature, history, and politic al science. 


admission provided that un« 
tuguese and sufficient course 
economics, geography, Hispani 
Undergraduate majors 10 ¢ 
Imission. A 


or technology dimer 


tic 
an any parti 


Science, Technology, and Public Policy 
or physical science or in engineering are eligible for at 
and interest in policy issue 
are more important determinan 


formal training or academic bat kground : 
neci 
o that spe 


Security Policy Studies—An undergraduate background similar t once if 
fied above for International Affairs would be appropriate Work experien 


the military or national security fields might compensate in part fo 
in academic preparation. A bac kground in 
skills is helpful 


s with significant science 
ts of success in the program th 


economics от quantitat 


Readmission 
)r 
enrolled or on арр, 


T] 
t 


A graduate student who has not been continuously 
3516 


leave of absence must file an application fo: readm 
planning to return to school. 


ission the semt 


Se holarship Requirements 


Information on grades and i omputing the grade-point 


point ave е is under Univer 
sity Regulations. Courses taken to satisfy deore requirement innot be taken 
on à Credit (( H) basis with the exc« ption of Thesis Res arch and one 
Courses for M.A students and the М] P.P. Seminar for МІ Р.Р. stud 
Graduate students аг required to maintain | I е grade 
Point average of 3.0. Students whose cumulative grade-point ills below 
3.0 at any time after having completed at least 9 crei hours w be given an 
additional semester in which to raise the 'rade-point aver ibi 3.0. Those 
Who fail to bring their 'rade-point avera е Over 3.0 at the en he additional 
semester will not be illowed to continue in the progra п. For part-time students 
and those enrolled in summer session: emester is ints preted to mean a time 
terval in which at least 9 credit hours have accrued 
А master's candidate who receives a rade ot Р is required to present ‹ use as 
lo why he or he should be illowed t« continue in th« program of studies 
l'he symbol I (Incomplete indicates that a satisfact ry explanation has been 
SlVen to the instructor for the student's laiiure to complet the required w 
the course When work for the ourse is complete, the от le lw 
cated by the letter / followed by the le tter ide. An Ii nplete cannot be 
Inade up alter the lapse of one cale ndar vear An Ini piete t (Xt made 
UP by the end of one calendar year becomes a grade of IF e student's record 
Yon Incomplete cannot be removed by reregister | еге аг‹ 
Шоге than two Ini ompletes outstandin the record, th« ident is not per- 
mitted to register for any courses. in ludi the capstor 
Student who fails t meet the established deadlines fo mpletion of 
Ourse work or other requirements of the program and nted an extension 
May be required by the dean an the Dean's С‹ n to register f › credit hours 
graduate Reading and Research fp S emester that the work 
General Requirements for Master of Arts Degree Programs 
hoes leading to the Master of Arts degree г wee а minimum of 40 credit 
ны. graduate course work and may includi thesis (the Security Policy 
Dass пъ говтат does not have a thesis optior I рї t 
St 'ultidisciplinary capstone course at the nciusion of their program 
ndidates [or the degree of Master ОЇ Arts are ге juired to submit an advisor 
deht еЧ plan of study (fields supporting course w T et ] } the office of stu 
Warded үе Б the end of thi first semester in residence. Master ; legrees are 
Cours, EU "ote ol the faculty after the tudent has mpleted ne required 
language ТК and an acc eptable thesis (if one is el cte 1), has satisfied the foreigy 
Unde, requirement, and has SUCCE ssfully omplieted the capst De 
* Couns spec ial circumstances undergraduate ourses numbered 101-200 r 
beo “ еа toward the master s degree when registi ition for luate credit } 
Struct OVed at the beginning of th course by the гї t 
lile credits the dean 1 he student who takes an under їп 
Püduato |. 18 expected, by arrangement with the instruct г, to do work t 
than g} evel in addition to the regular work of the course. Normally f 
the өң, of undergraduate Course work may be taken for graduate 
May ny be hour program. Academic credit ‹ unted towar ‘ 
Pie |] mast counted toward the master’s degree 
Wey ers degree candidates mus lete degree | ent 
ануу Of their admission to the program. A studer | 1 
eod one пие the plan of studies may request a leave ` T 
Чопа] . Yea Extensions beyond the five-year period may be ted in ex- 
‘Credit Кы amstane es, but the student will be re quired to regist 1 
S of Reading 


and Research eacl 
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credit may be transferred from other ac- 
University, and these may be 
grades, and relevance to the 


No more than 6 hours of graduate 
itutions or another division of the 


credited inst 
litions of time 


accepted only under limited con: 
student’s program 


Curriculum Requirements 


,ents for the Master of Arts programs аге listed under the 
International Affairs; Asian 
velopment Studies: 


Curriculum requiren 
ing in Courses of Instruction 
1 Eurasian Studies; International De 

1 Investment Policy; Latin American Studies; Science, 
and Security Policy Studies Students should 
courses that mày be 


appropriate head 
Studies; European an 
International Trade aní 
Technology, and Public Policy; 
consult the program director concerning Spei ial Topics 


applic able to their program 


Foreign Language Requirements 
for the degree of Master о! Arts must 


In most degree programs, a candidate 
d by the relevant lan 


demonstrate reading and speaking proficiency (certifie 
mt) in a modern foreign language Students in regional program 


e their ability in a language appropriate to the study of the 
a language not offered by the University, ? 


guage departme 
must demonstrat 


specific region. If a student selects 


testing fee will be « harged. 
Each student whose native language is English must take 


in a foreign language during graduate student orientation 
ү exam during the last 20 hours of rt 


; a diagnostic exam 


Students must also 
»sidenc? 


pass a reading and oral proficient 
in the program. No student may take the proficiency examination more than 
three times. Students should consult their program guidelines for spec ific P. 
quirements, possible ac ademic credit, and options cont erning the languag* 
requirement nik 
Candidates in security policy studies may substitute advanced course wor 
in statistics for à foreign language. Candidates in science, tet hnology: а 
public policy have no foreign language requirement; however, proficiency Р) 
a foreign language тау be used to meet the program's analvtical € ompeten 
requirement if it can be shown to be integral to the student's program of stu = 
For all Elliott School degree programs, students who are not native speaken 
of English are also required to pass an English examination; this гедийгешё 
whic 


The examination, lis 
oficiency, is administered by the Eng e 


] should be succ essfully complete i 
nt is in 8 


is in addition to the TOEFL required for admission. 


tests high-level reading and writing pr 


as a Foreign Language Department, anc 
fore the end of the candidate's se ond semester. This requireme 


tion to the statistics requirement in the security policy studies program an ріс 
; { ; ) 
analytical competency requirement in the science, technology, 8n* I 


policy program. 


Capstone Course 


опо“ 
e near the conc" 


a capstone ‹ ours 0 ce a 


Every student must succ essfully complete 
sion of the master's program. Most programs offer 
The student must have é 
registered for 30 hours be 
between completion 0 А 
be continuously enron sone 
the caper in. 

set 


year, during the spring semester. 
age and must have ‹ ompleted or 
in the course. If there is a lapse of time 
work and the capstone course, the student must 
ing this period. A student who fails to suc essfully complete ijs a9 

course may repeat it with the permission of the dean, If the student fal : j and 
ond time, no further opportunity to ¢ omplete the course w ill be perm! . 
the degree will not be conferred. Details concerning the capstone 


Р А E ш = ; a yr 
across programs, Students should consult their program guidelines t 


Thesis Option 


Exi eptional stud 


tents may write a thesis if the qualify by having a minimum 
3.5 grade point average for at least 20 hours of course work n their 
submitting for approval a previously written rese rch paper of high quality, 
and developing a formal thes proposal approved by tl 
advisor 


lhe thesis subject should be selected a 


new prospective thesis 


is early р b permit 
fective integration with the course worl | student wil t be ре itted to 
ister fo) Thesis Research (] MT 299—300) unt | the thesis bject has been tor 
mally submitted to the dean’s office N ost programs set addit nal requirements 
M order to qualify to write a thesi Che subject nust be | 


er of the faculty under w 
the 


hom the thesis is to bs written 
faculty who will serve as 
Sis in its f 
Other re 


à reader and the st 
inal form must have the 


ader, and two í Opies must be presented to the і 
later than the date 


announced in the Uni: 
tailed regulations 


able in tł 


the 


approval of the t 


regarding the form anc 


ie student services office. A fee for | 
pletion of tl 


ie thesis 
P 
“yment of tuition for tl 


of registration, to the 
leader, In , 


Tollment 
the the 


16818 research entitles the 


advice and dire tion of the 


ase a thesis is unfinished, the studer 


and is allowed one « ilendar vear to omplete it 


І ‘ | е preparation of 
515 extends beyond the idditional calendar vi the student must regis- 
"t for the entire 6 hours of thesi. again and pay tuition as for a r peated cour 
Genera] Requirements for the Master of International 
olicy and Practice Degree Program 
he Master of International Poli y and Practice requires a 1 im of 2 
i Mit hours of graduate course wock Students are req | to take опе Course 
2 either international or comparative politic е course ternational eco 
к, and the M.I.P.P Seminar. For the rer der of th er —À 
the ,, ОП! an advisor approved plan of stu ) the pr n director before 
the ong Of the first semester in residence and to the st ( es office I 
Id of the first semester in ге sidence 
eode Special circumstances undergraduate ses numbered Een 
been ^v ts toward атай 5 degree when 1 тс оп for gra : 1 еу ‹ "m 2А 
structa. мар at the beginning of tl ( pe by the ү í » ше и 
Staduate and the dean. The student who takes in ш tuate rse tor 
the on v Credit is expected by arran 'ement with the I i. work at 
f КЕ uate level in addition to the reg ilar work of the course. No more than 
)5 of under 'raduate course work may be taken for tuate edit in the 
our Program 
lui, PP candidates must omplete degree requirements wit hree years о 
tinue the pj lon to the program. A student who is t mpor t on 
Extension. be 9: studies may request a leave of absence not to хсеес one year 
Сувар ond the thre e узб ри riod may be granted | Xceptional cir 
“Ours of ea "là the student wili be required to register and p > credit 
No dn p ing and Research e ich semester . 
Univers ster credit from any institution other ш in the George M isnington 
ate софу talc cepted into the M.IP.P program NO more t] 16 hours 1 grad- 
"top | River en in any degree ^, nondegree status within The George Wash- 
Program "sity, including the ] ШОП School, may be ty 


approved by the mem- 
econd member of 


gram director 


sis director and one 


t} 


ed cor 


of the thesis are avail- 


T 1 
be р 


iate, during the period 


lirector and the other 


t manet r ї 
iit must ma 


+} мїрр 
116 M.T.P.I 


program, 


he student no 


pies of de- 


раа upon com- 


un Continuous en- 


IN 
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Special Programs 


Joint Master of Arts and Juris Doctor Degree Program 


The Elliott School of International Affairs cooperates w ith the Law School in of 


studv leading to the degrees of Master of Arts and Juris Doc- 
ted for admission by both the Elliott School and the 


Law School. Applications should be made separately to еа‹ h school, with a no- 
tice of interest in the combined program Students may also apply for the joint 
ive begun either program lhe Law School stipt- 
уг degree must be taken 
Law School 


fering a program ol 
tor. A student must be acce] 


degree program after they hi 
lates that the first year of course work for the Juris Doct 


as a unit; students should ‹ onsult with the Associate Dean of the 


for Student Affairs. 
The Master of Arts degree program ¢ onsists of a 40-credit-hour program that 


a thesis. The student selects a degree program offered by the 
School and fulfills all of the requirements for the Master of Arts degree as We 
as fulfilling the requirements for the Juris Doctor degree. As part of this program, 
each School accepts up to 12 credit hours of course work from the other schoo 
in fulfillment of its degree requirements. The program takes approximately four 
years of full-time study for completion 
Joint degree students must meet all requirements for both programs pr 


All work for this « ombined degree program mt 
anted by the respective 


mav not include 


ior to 
receiving either diploma. ist be 
completed in five years, unless an extension of time 1 gI 
deans. 

Joint Master of Arts and Master of Business Administration Degree Program 
The Elliott School of International Affairs cooperates w ith the School of Busi- 
ness and Public Management in offering a program ol study leading to the 
degrees of Master of Arts in one of six fields and Master ol Business Admin" 
tration with a field of studv in international business. The joint degree program 
Elliott School fields of international affairs, international trade 
Asian studies, European and Eurasian studies, and Latin 
for admission by both the Elliott 


is offered in the 
and investment policy, 
American studies. The student must be accepted 
School and the School of Business and Public Management Applic ations shou о) 
be made separately to each school, with a notice of interest in {һе ‹ ombined pro 
gram. Students may also apply for the joint degree program after they have beguP 


either program As 

The joint degree program consists ol 66- work ith 
tour ce WO 

part of this program, еа‹ h school accepts up to 12 ¢ redit hours of cours* yis т 
The progr 


from the other school in fulfillment of its degree requirements. tue 
ly for « ompletion Joint degret с 


takes approximately 3 years ol full-time stuc 

dents must meet all requirements for each program prior to receiving * 
diploma. All work for this combined degree program must be complet 
is granted by the respective deans. 


70 credit hours of course 


years, unless an extension of time 


Dual Master of Arts and Master of Public Health Degree Program jic 
рир 


The Elliott School of International Affairs cooperates w ith the : 
Health and Health Services in offering a dual degree program 
the Master of Arts in one of five fields and the Master of Public 
ternational health track. The dual degree program is offered in the E 
fields of international affairs, international development studies, Asian e by 
and Latin American studies. The student must be acc epted for admissi™ 5. 
both the Elliott School and the School of Public Health and Health Service | 
plications should be made separately to each s hool, with à notice of inter” am 
the combined program. Students may also apply for the dual degree y 
after they have begun either program 


leading 10V. 
Health in u ol 
lliott schoe 


ELLIOTT SCHOO! 


OF INTERNATIONAI 
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The joint degree progr 
work. As part of this pre 
of course work from the School of Publi Health 
ment of its degree requirements. The prog 
of full-time study for completion 

Dual degree students may complete the 
Ceive a diploma for each degree 
Bree must be com] 
Bram, unless 


am consists of approxim 


atelv 68 credit hours of course 
gram, the Elliott School 


accepts up to 12 credit hours 
and Health Services in fulfill- 
ram takes approximately three years 
requirements for each degree 
independently However! 
leted within five years from the 
an extension of time is 


and re- 
all work on eai h de- 
student's entry ir 


ito that pro 
s granted by the respective 


deans 


Graduate Certificates 


The Elliott School of Internationa] 


leading to a 
Braduate certificate in regional studies in Asian studies. European and Eurasian 
Studies, and Latin American studies, and topical specialties in international 
trade poli у, 


Affairs offers programs of study | 


international science 


and technology policy, international sex urity 

Policy, U.S foreign policy, and political psychology. The program is open to al] 

Braduate students presently enrolled in the } lliott School, Columbian ( ollege of 

i and Science, the ( »raduate School of Educ ation and Human Development, 
le 


School of Business and Publi 


and Health Services at 
Stude 


Черге 


Management, and the Schoo] of Public Health 


rhe George Washington 1 niversitv, 
nts from other universities, persons who have 


е, and persons with a bac helor's degree and a minimum of eight years of rel- 
evant work experience, Additional information is available in the Elliott S hool 
Graduate Admissions offi e. 


and to graduate 
already earned a graduate 


Master 9f International Studies 


The Master of International Studies is open only to students in master’s degree 
отат at universities with which the Elliott School has developed special 
artne 


rships, Consult the Elliott Si hool for specific requirements 


è 


COLLEGE OF PROFESSIONAL STUDIES 


Dean R. Whitaker 
Associate Deans A. Eskandarian, M.V. Smith 


ee pro- 


The College of Professional Studies was established in 2001 to offer degr 
grams leading to associate's, ba helor's, and master's degrees in professional 


studies. The College also administers off-campus programs offered by other 
The staff of instruction for the College in« ludes mem- 


schools of the University 
ljunct 


bers of the full-time faculty of the University and ac ademically qualified ac 


faculty from the professional community) 
All University off-campus offerings in Maryland are approved by the Maryland 


State Board for Higher Education; those in Virginia are approved by the Com 
monwealth of Virginia Council of Higher Education 

Professional Studies degrees are primarily offered to organizational clients 
under contract and can be presented in flexible formats, inc luding series of 
short modules and distance learning. At the time of going to press, no degrees 
in Professional Studies were offered for open enrollment. Degree and certifi- 
cate programs offered by other schools and administered through the College 
of Professional Studies off-campus division are listed below 

Students wishing to apply for admission to an off-campus degree 
may obtain application forms from the school concerned, the College 
sional Studies, or online at www.gwu.edu gradinfo 


pre gram 
of Profes- 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences—For degree program information, See 
the program con erned under Courses of Instruction: Master of Arts in the fields 
anl- 


of human resources management and organizational management (see Org 
zational Sciences), criminal justice with concentrations in computer fraud in- 
), legislative affairs, 


vestigation and security management (see Forensic Sciences 

and telecommunication; Master of Fine Arts in the field of classical acting (see 

Theatre and Dance). In addition, graduate certificates are àv ailable in survey de 

sign and data analysis, security management, computer fraud investigation: 
gement, ай 


telecommunication and national security, PACs and political man: 
leadership coa¢ hing: consult the school for requirements 


School of Business and Public Management—For degree program in 
Master 


tion, see the section on the School of Business and Public Management: 
of Business Administration; Master of Science in Information Systems Tech: 
nology (management information systems); Master of Science in Project ! fan 
agement; Master of Tourism Administration 
School of Engineering and Applied Science For degree program informe 
tion, see the section on the School of Engineering and Applied Science: Mas ` 
in the 


Master of Science and Doctor of 5 ience А 
ra 


of Engineering Management; 
In addition, 8 3 


fields of engineering management and systems engineering 
uate certificates are available in knowledge management, information securi ‚ 
management, and systems engineering; consult the school for requirements: 

‚е pre 


n1 
11 


Graduate School of Education and Human Developme For deg“ an 
‘raduate School of Educ ation * in 
Developme? 1 


@ 


gram information, see the section on the ( 
Human Development: Master of Arts in Education and Human : ; 
the fields of edut ational tec hnology leadership, educ ational leadership an 


ministration, higher education administration, human resource 


i ation 

and school counseling; Master of Education in the field of sec ondary oduct joni 

Education Specialist in the field of educational leadership and administr“ dif 
ion and 


Doctor of Education in the fields of higher education administrat 
cational administration and policy studies 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


The following section provides listings and des 


Offered by the departments of instruc Поп and interdepartmental programs, 

Degree requirements of departments and programs in Columbian Colle 
Arts and Sciences and the Elliott School of Internationa] 
the department ог program heading: 
neering and Applied Science, the ( 
velopment, and the 
the respective 


criptions of graduate ‹ Ourses 


ge of 
Affairs appear under 
f the School of Engi- 
ducation and Human De- 
Management appe 


degree requirements ‹ 
;raduate S« hool of E 
School of Business and Publi 
school's section. 
To determine the content of re 
evel, see the I ndergraduate 
The number of ¢ re 
in most cases, 


ar under 


juired or prerequisite courses be 
Programs Bulletin 

dit hours given for the 
indicated in pare 
3 credit hours e 
course giving 3 credit hours 
50-minute pe 


low the 200 


18, 
уе 


satisfactory completion of 


а course 
ntheses after the ti 


tle of the ‹ ourse. Thus, a 
ach semester is marked (3-3), and 
is marked (3). A ¢ redit hour тау be defined as one 
riod of class work or one laboratory period a week for one semester, 
Following most course descriptions is а parenthetical statement listing the 
Semester (fall or spring) for which the « ourse is scheduled. The term academic 
year is used only with two-semester courses and indicates that the first half of 

le Course is to be offered in the fal] semester and the 
Semester, Not al] offerings for the summer se 
Students should consult the Summer Sessions Announc ement for additional 
Summer offerings. Schedules of Classes are published for the 
Semesters to provide information cone erning the time 
‚ The courses as listed here are subject to ‹ hange 
right to Withdraw any course announced or t 


ar Course giving a semester 


second half in the spring 
ssions are listed in this Bulletin. 


fall and spring 
of ¢ Ourse offerings. 
The University reserves the 


о change the course fees shown. 


Key to Abbrev 


iations 
The following abbreviations are used for course designations. (The list excludes 
Üesignations lor courses limited to students in the School of Medicine and 
ealth Scien: es.) 
Accy Accountancy Educ Educational Leadership 
AmSt American Studies ЕСЕ Electrical and ( omputer 
Anat Anatomy Engineering 
Anth Anthropology EMda Electronic Media 
ApSc Applied Science EHS Emergency Health Services 
Arab Arabi EMSE Engineering M igement and 
AH Art History Systems Engineering 
AITh Art Therapy Engl English 
Astr Astronomy EFL English as a Forei зп Language 
Bioc Bio hemistry EnRP En ironmental and Resource 
Bis, Biological $; iences Policy 
mSc Biomedical S. iences Epid Epidemiology 
Bios Biostatistics 


EMBA Executive Master 
Business Administration Administration 
Chin Chemistry ExSA Exercise and Si 
“п Chinese ExSc Exercise Scie 
Film Film Studies 
Fina Finance 


of Business 


ort Activ ities 
* Civil En sineering . 

Clas ng E 

Cac ~assical Studies 

CCAS Columbi 


an College of Arts FA Fine Arts 
Comm à iences ForS Forensic Sciences 
Se; ~“OMmunication Fren French 
Casi Computer Science Gnet Genetics 
ERS Counseling Geog Geography 
T Earth and Environmental Ger German Language and 
? 2Clences 
Econ 


Literature 
*"Conomics 


Grek Greek 
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HSci Health Sciences Phil Philosophy 
HSMP Hei alth Services Management Phys Physic 
and Policy Phyl Physiology 
Hebr Hebrew PCm Political Communication 
Hist History PMgt Political Management 
HomP  Hominid Paleobiology PPsy Political Psychology 
Honr Honors PSc *olitical Science 
HDev Human Development Port ortuguest 
HRD Human Resource Development PsvD Professional Psychology 
HmSc Human Sciences Psyc 'svchologv 
HmSr Human Services PAd Public Administration 
Hmn Humanities PubH Public Health 
Immu Immunology PPol Public Policy 
[Aff nternational Affairs Rel Religion 
IBus International Business Rom Romance Literatures 
Ital Italian SEAS School of Engineering and 
Japn Japanese Applied Science 
Jour Journalism SMPA School of Media and Public 
Kor Korean Affairs 
Latn atin SLP Service-Learning Program 
Law aw Slav Slavic Languages and 
Ling Linguistics Literatures 
Mgt Management Science Soc Sociology 
Mktg Marketing Span Spanis sh 
MBAd Master of Business SpEd Special Education 
Administration SpHr Speech and Hearin 
Math Mathematics Stat Statistic 
MAE Mechanical and Aerospace SMPP Strategic Management 
g 4 and Public Policy 
Micr Microbiology TrEd Teacher Education 
Onco Molecular and Cellular ICom  Telecommunication 
Oncologv TrDa Theatre and Dance 
MStd Museum Studies IStd Tourism Studie 
Mus Musi Univ University 
NSc Naval Science Viet Vietnamese 
NeuS Neuroscience WLP Women ind Leadership 
Ог5‹ rganizational Sciences Programs 
Path Pathology WStu Women's Studies 
PStd Peace Studies Ydsh Yiddish 
Phar Pharmacology 
Explanation of Course Numbers 
Courses numbered 1-100 are p ylanned for students in the freshman and SOF 0 
more vears. With the aj сева al of the advisor and the dean, they may а so te 
taken by juniors and seniors. In certain instances, they may е: taken by grat а і 


cé 
students to make up undergraduate deficiencies or as prerequisites to advan 


courses, but they may not be taken for graduate credit ‘of 
і senio 


Courses numbered 101—200 are planned for students in the junior ane edi 
years. Except for accountancy couties, they may be taken for graduate yr 
only upon the approval of the dean and the instructor at the time ol registra 

nf 


Such approval is granted only with the provision that students must col 
additional work to receive graduate credit. Accountancy courses numbere" 
101-200 may not be taken for graduate credit 

Courses numbered 201-300 are planned primarily for graduat 
They are open, with the approval of the instructor, to qui alified seniors: ; they 
not open to other undergraduates. Qualified seniors in the Schoo 
and Public Management registering for these courses must have à 9. 
the prior approval of the department chairman who is res ;ponsible 
uate course, and the prior approval of the dean. Nondegree students W „а by 
not completed a bachelor's degree may not enroll in graduate « ourses off 5? 


the School of Business and Public M inagement 
the 400s and 600s to set 
courses 


A few courses 
h 


au 


them apart for various 
' are generally analogous 


Courses numbered 301—400 in ( 
the School of Engineering and Applied Science 
but they are primarily for doct 
the $, hool of I 
dents: the cour 


to courses пит} 


ered in the 200s 

umbian College of Arts and 

are limited t ] 

oral candidates. Cours 

Jusiness and Public Man 
5068 аге open to selec ted 

tion. In the Graduate School of Education and Hur 

numbered 301—400 ire limited to e 


accredited institutions 


agement are primarily for 


students 1 I 


nan Developmen 
raduate students with master's d 


Courses number: d 701 and 721 represent an ong 


| going рї sram of curriculum 
Innovation at GW, The 1 Is ) Sig 


'01 number 


5 user experims 
taught by indivi 


lual faculty members. The 721 


6 421 number designates inno 
Interdepartmenta] courses. The 751 number 15 used to list coi 
jointly by two or тоге | 


schools. Gourses numbered in the 
taught by scholars who hold appointments as University 
Numbers do not indicate t 


у Professors 


he level of diffix ulty. Courses in this series range from 
freshman level offerings to classes designed for seniors and graduate students. 
nless the course description in the & hedule f Classes ndicates that there are 
Prerequisites or that an interviey with the instructor is eq d prior to regis- 
tration. 700 courses ам open to all interested studs nts, subject to their adv isor's 
“Pproval and the rules of the respective schools 
ACCOI NTANCY 
Professors С.М Paik, D.R. Sheldon, W.R. Baber. KR 1 S.H. k 
Associate Prof L.G. Singleton, K.E. Smith (Chair), | Moersen, | 
M. Y ihva-Z ideh 
sistant Professors C.L. Jones R.L. Tarpley, | 
See the Schoo! f Business and Public Manacemant s of stud n 
tanc y leading te the degrees t Master of A t ) ЇР n 
“01 Financial Accounting Sheldon 
Basic « 'ncepts and methods used in finar ul statement е and pre t 
Of the in ome statement, balance sheet, and statement of cas} lows ap] поп 
£ concept: to accounting nd reportir 588116 eve f 1 € $ 
recognition, cash, rece vables, inventory keta S hes 1а 
Sets, and debt ind equity securiti« oame as MBA 10 là ind s R 
202 Management Accounting Paik, Lindahl 
l'he role of iccounting in the de n-making processe 1 managemen 
derstanding of how iccounting influences гє urce all 1 Jecisions in the 
“rganization. Prer ]uisite: Accy 201 or MI Ad 210. Same s MBAd 21 
(Fall and pring 

?1 Business Law: Contracts, l'orts, and Property Moers: 
Essentia] le zal principles of ntracts, torts, and pro; ung trusts and 
estates, leases professiona ibility, and the Uniform ( mme code. Same 

з as SMPP 211 Fall) 

“12 Business Law: Enterprise Organization Moersen 
lhe legal ‘spects of organizing, fir ancir ind operating an enterpr igency 
partnerships corporations, securities reo lation, insurances iretys} ex d 
Credit financino and commercial paper. Same a SMPP 21 Op! 

421 Cost and Budget Analvsis (3 k 
n advance 1 Cost analysis ourse, with emphasis or nparative ts, quar 

› techniques for cost data manager reportir n 
eff 


'Clency studies. Р; 


are numbered in 


ministrative reasons: 


i graduate students. 
| 400 in 
doctoral stu- 
approved peti- 
t courses 


degrees from 


ntal ¢ Ourses 


urses sponsored 
70s and 780s are 


Ihe 700 


these 


vative 
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225 Financial Reporting Standards (3) Smith 


A critical understanding of the Financial Accounting Standards Board Pro- 
nouncements and professional standards for compilation of financial state- 
ments. Analvsis of alternative accounting treatments by management in finan- 
cial reporting. Prerequisite: Accy 201 o1 MBAd 210 (Fall) 
251 International Accounting (3) Lindahl 
A studv of international accounting standards with emphasis on accounting for 
foreign conversion requirements ¢ ompatible with U.S. accounting standards. 
Prerequisite: Accy 201 ог MBAd 210 (Fall and spring) 
261 Federal Income Taxation (3) 
А study of federal income taxation, covering gross income, 
credits, sales and other disposition of property, « apital gains and losses, and 
timing (Fall and spring) 
262 Federal Income Taxation of Partnerships (3) 
Financial and tax accounting for partnerships; formation and operation, 
bution to partners, liquidation, and transfer of partnership interests. S corpora 


Smith 
deductions and 


Smith 
distri- 


tions are considered. Prerequisite: Accy 261 (Spring) 

263 Federal Income Taxation of Corporations (3) 
Federal income taxation of C and S corporations, covering formation, cap 
structure, nonliquidating distributions, ‹ omplete liquidations, corporate ac cur 
mulations, and the alternative minimum tax. Prerequisite or concurrent regis- 
tration: Accy 261 (Fall and spring) 

264 Federal Taxation of Estates and Gifts (3) 
An introduction to the federal taxation of wealth transfers and the income 
ation of estates and trusts. Topics include assets that comprise the gross estate, 
deductions, valuation and liquidity problems, and estate planning Prerequisite: 
Accy 261 (Spring) 

275 Contemporary Auditing Theory (3) 
A comprehensive survey of contemporary auditing as practiced by external 


ditors (primarily « ertified public accountants) and internal auditors (those em- 
pted auditing 


1 reporting 


Smith 
ital 


Staff 
tax- 


Staff 
au- 


ployed within government and corporate entities) Generally acce 
standards; government auditing standards. Planning, directing, anc 
on various audits. Prerequisite: Accy 225 (Spring) 

276 Government Accounting and Auditing (3) 
Government budgeting, accounting, financial reporting, and auditir 


state and local governments, nonprofit organizations, and « olleges anc 


Staff 
1g required of 
] univer 


sities. The financial management practices and auditing requirements applica 
ble to private and public sector organizations receiving governmental financia 
assistance and those subject to governmental audits (Spring) saff 
282 Accounting Information Systems and EDP (3) Sta 
Development and application of accounting system theory, inc luding anal " 
design, control concepts, and implementation. Integration of electronic we ! 
processing, act ounting systems, and management information Sy stems Prered 


uisite: Accy 201 or MBAd 210 (Fall) staff 


ysis: 


290 Special Topics (3) re 
Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching methods May be 
peated once for credit (Fall and spring) Kang 

291 Financial Statement Analysis (3) an 
Analysis and interpretation of financial statements for the guidance of ге 
agement, directors, stockholders, and creditors; establishing firms’ ri 
profiles; balance-sheet restructuring and the identification of financ ial ane 
counting correction measures from financial statements Prerequisite: Accy 
or MBAd 210 (Fall and spring) staff 

298 Directed Readings and Research (1 to 3) Sta 

311 Seminar: Public-Private Sector Institutions and Relationships (3) 2 
Same as SMPP 311 ruma! 

391 Doctoral Seminar (arr.) Baber, = 4 
Reasoning and research in technical areas of accounting; theoretical 850655. 


rre; CO 
their application to practice; conceptual themes in professional literature 


parative accounting research analyses (Fall and spring) staff 
397 Doctoral Seminar (1 to 3) 


AMERICAN STI DIES 107 


198 


Advanced Reading and Re. 


search (arr 
Limited to doct 


Staff 
doctoral candidates Preparing for the general ¢ xamination. May be 
repeated for credit 
/99 Dissertation Research (ar: 5taff 
Limited to docto u candidates, May he repeated for credit 
AMERICAN STUDIES 
Professor B.M. Merger M. Vlach, 1.0 Horton, R.W Lor treth, J.A. Miller P.M 
Palmer (Chai; 
ite Profe Г.А Мигрһу, М McAliste 
int Profe C. Heap 
t 1 CX té Р, f ri Ma 
te Profi Lectur R.D. Wagn« O. Ridout 
aster of Art t f f Ame in stud Prerequisite: the degre« of Bachelor of 
Arts ir American studi or a rel d field 
Required the general requirem« nts stated under С‹ b ( ege of Arts and Sci 
“Nees, including (1 AmSt 231 (2) 21 credit hour Chosen in à caref ‹ pattern of 
Study of American civi] ition that includes at lea one research seminar; (3) a « ompre- 
hensive , *amination covering general ‹ ompetence in American studies ind the candi- 
date irea of concentratio t) a thesis 6 credit hours) written о t ipproved by 
the student idvisor or, w th permissior of the advis he t of the program 
12 credit hours of idditional b Of which n t be resea ented. Special 
concentrations in the m im include the f ` 
1. A, incentrati t ture—4 e є | the e of 
"facts in historical resear ociation with the Smit} tut Re 
dred in addition to the eneral requirements outlined ibi A 2 ended 
| Courses in decorative arts, arch tectural history, histori, u archaeology, history of te h- 
nology, history of art апа folklife. Programs Specific to museum studies and eum 
9ducation are ilso available 
2 i con entration її historic preservation—{ urse emphasi erpret 
historie preservation thro п a humanistic frame work. Prerequisite: a Se п 
zin architectural history concentration, th« enerali requireme s Outlined above 
are “mended as fi llows 36 credit hours, consistino 1121 rs of American 
Studies cou es including it least one rege h seminar 18 hours of his- 
orit Preservation course | 4 9; an optional thesis b hours r two ad- 
litiona] electives \ comprehensive examination, as outlined a OVE require 
foll ө: Oncentration in folklife Course emphasis от the expre \ ture of ы € сап 
'Cleties and theories and methods for their evaluation and ints rpretation. Required 
1 Addition to th eneral requirements outlined above: AmSt 256 257. Recommen led 
вов in topics related to foli] such as revior m, oral history € culture, ver 
MaCulay «architecture, and socia] ind cultural history 
Docto, f Ph ph the field of Ameri, studit l'his program « Dines work in 
ng univer itie museum irchives i es, preservation off s, and related 
Publi, ind Private enterprise« Applicants are required to ha 11 uate backgrou 
the human it Aor алчы atte. ii th thov oc pda МОНЕ Ao 
Studies . anities and/or social si ‘ences as they apply to the und ] erican 
modi 1: the gener it requirements stated inder Columbian ( ege of Arts and Sci 
Чал lan, »ccessful completion of à readin, knowledge exami: ition in an approve 1 for- 
âdviso ee га Students must take AmSt 231 S yee sen п ir approved by the 
Оше of andid ite 8 must Pass a General Ex imination ir = et E is be taken ove rthe 
elect ' 9ne month, by the end of the third year from matriculation. The three fe is are 
Re. Or Уу ‘pproval of the advis, ry committee; one field may re t foreign « er 
Cultu: | : ‘reas may be chosen Irom American lomatic, econom 1 ti social 
ture T urban | tory; folklife ‘iterature, art, philos phy, or re n; popular cul- 
histon otur l theory nass media; race studies African American or women's/gender 
ifii c: historie reservation: or so ne areas of the ( ences. In 
decorati vith the onian Institution, p ssible to; I de aerospace history. 
logy Ve arts, ethn history, history of science history of tech: 
Materia] f 


American ciy lization 
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Additional areas of study may be arranged within the University and in both the 1 ibrary 


of Congress and the Smithsonian 
Research fields for the dissertation may be chosen from any of the ibove except those 
le the United States 


dealing with the culture of an area outsi¢ 
With permission, a limited number of 100-1‹ vel courses in the department may be taken 
for graduate credit; additional course work is required. See the Undergraduate Programs 


Bulletin for course listi 
220 Fundamentals of Feminist Theory (3 Palmer 
Same as WStu 220 


25 History of Washington, D.C. (3 Staff 


The socia t of Washington, from village to metropoli with emphasis 
through field trips on the evolution of residential nei 'hborhoods and related 
issues of historic preservation and conservation. Same as H 25 

231 Seminar: Scope and Methods Murphv, Mergen 
in American Studies (3 
Consideration of American studies as an area for research and teaching intro- 


luction to bibliography. Required of candidates for the degree 
in the field of American studies (Fall) 

32 Cultural Theory and American Studies (3 

ind cultural theorv as they relate to Ameri 


McAlister 
can culture 


Major issues in critical 
Various interpretive approaches including discourse analy ultural stud 
es, new historicism, anthropological theory, etc. Prereq ite: AmSt 231 or per 


nission of instructor oprin ilternate year 
256 Folklore Theory ( Vlach 
A ntellectual history of American folklore research; analysis ol particular 
theories and methods. Same as h 296 (Spring 
Vlach 


257 Seminar: American Folklife (3 
R 1 yphical ге: 


Kes 1 and discussion on the traditional cultures of various geogra 
vions of the United States. Analysis of folk art, craft, and architecture; region 
ind ethnic identities. Same as Anth 297 Fall) 

viach 


58 Vernacular Architecture 
‚ in building 


F yn of selected regional and ethnic traditions in Ameri 

Surve und field techniques and use of documentary source (Spring: 

ilternatt years a f 
259 Topics in American Folklife (3 Stal 

A seminar devoted to a variety of subjects related to folklore ind folklife, such 


is public folklore polit folk music, or ethnic folklore and culture Specili¢ 
„ds of tht 


nterests of available faculty and the 


topic to be determined by the in » nec 


folklife pr 


le | ogram NC 
268-69 Readings and Research in McAlister Murph 


American Cultural History (3—3) 
ГУ 2 ише hjeony. об Hp Tipilad Stalag Houens aes histone” 

iphic debates and interventions. Topics include: ‹ ‘tural contact, colonialist 
the public sphe the rise and dissemination of mass media consumer cultu 
| formation? 


ind racial 
Horton 
" ent 
tory 


270 Theory and Practice of Public History 


l'heoretical and practical dimensions of public history, as illu 


strated by re 
sionist his 


controversies surroundin iblic exhibitions and debates on revis Game 
iS well as mort traditional means of presenting the past in publi forums: s 
as Hist 270 rton 
271-72 Readings/Research Seminar: U.S. Social History (3-3 Нос 
Ат! 271: Readings seminar on American daily lift stitutions and inte е" 
tual and artistic achievements. AmSt 272: Research seminar. Amo! 271 isk 
requisite to AmSt 272. Same as Hist 271-72 isol 
273 Readings on Women in American History (3) Hart 
Same as Hist/WStu 273 stall 
275 The Politics of Historic Preservation (3 naped 
Overview of the politic al issues, forces, events, and players that have p 


ntemi y 
contemporary preservation practice, with an emphasis on public poli 


109 
that have 


not been ге 


Prerequ te: P 


niront preservation o} 
í OI f inet tor 
| 


Djectives 
І по І »prin 
6 Economics of Preservation (3 Wagner 
t | e techniques and benefit ‘Sed to encourage the etention 
nd e OF historic | lir ind districts in tl ted States. Emp} is on 
re ta it I olde er enters and the M treet progran Prereq- 
usite: Perm | її { 5I | 
4 8 Historic Preservation Pring iples and Methods treth 
loc n pine e the 1960 Prese the t t | ward 
the tar rd esigi t ne to 
doi € in, the « | f ‹ ment 
ol change. Same is Hist ) icademi 
80 Field Methods in Architectural Do umentation Ridout 
in-depth thematic ¢ nat f tura Iscape, ї 1 п held tech 
hiques for recording, ana d interpretati I histori perties. Work at 
field sites i !pplemented by lecture 1 ind readings Fall 
282 Seminar in American Architec ture (3 Longs treth 
Ad ed research proble 18 addre irtist iltural, s techr 1! апа 
urbanist sper of Ar can ar t the ) 4 turies 
Topic Prere t St t Juival ог permission of 
nstruct ternate ye 


<86 Interpretation in the Historic House Museum 
TAM Educ 286 
489-90 Seminar l'opics in American Studies otaff 


294 aboratory Research 


Arc haeology ] ield/I 


295 Independent Study Stall 
Limited t indidates. Written pern t instructor re 1 
IOA. 4 
“99-300 Thesis Research tat 
98 Advan: ed Reading and Research (arr Staff 
Limited t tudent repar for t Doct ЇР! sop! ener ‘amination 
May be epeated for credit 
399 Dissertation Research мап 
Limited to Do of Ph | te M ег te r t 
Cc * r . 

"иге Offered in Affiliation with the Smithsonian Institution 
( 

“Olumbj in College of Arts and Sci. ffiliated with the Smit Institution's 
Prog; " 

Бап! for Graduate student } Hi ГА сап Civiliza I ihe folk wing 
“OUrsec n, Ff . a А , Nas 1 
) ire ered at the Nat I 1 t I Amer in H х а 
Portrait Са, tad 

250 American Material ( ulture M May 
Familiarizat th ¢ f the | | n 
са bjects. R l of tudents in t} ! ter 1 ul DI ms af 
‘liated with th Smithsoi Institutior I 

<91 Museum Research and Education Ma 
Supervised work ind/or study under the direction of Smin ff m« 
Ders and resea ate example f topic í t ha 
ostum id | lex itive ts, а phi aphy t 1 

3 Mentatioy Fa nd sprir 

“9253 A 
American Decorative Arts ) otaff 
Con ept j nitior 1 j uf 
I he 171 7 1 19t} nturie ' e of s 1, clay 
Vea 


<84 Seminar: Studies in American Art and History 


Mergen 
offerir f the Ame 1 Stud P 
rat 


" aA ‘ " Е. 7 
aton of 


Joint 
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the use of artistic materials in different media; emphasis on methodology and 
analytic techniques. May be repeated for credit 

285 Technology, Labor, and American Society (3) 
Selected readings on the interrelations among technology, labor 
the United States 


394 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examination 


in fields offered in affiliation with the Smithsonian Institution. May be repeated 


Staff 
ind society in 


for credit 
395 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
For Doctor of Philosophy candidates preparing dissertations significantly related 


to the material aspects of American civilization. Students work under ‹ uratorial 


supervision at the Smithsonian Institution. May be repeated for « redit 


ANATOMY AND CELL BIOLOGY 


The Department of Anatomy and Cell Biologv offers the courses listed below in support 
of basic science programs offered by Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 


Departmental prerequisite: Faculty approval is required for all courses 


210 Gross Anatomy (5) Slaby, Bohn 
Regional dissections of adult cadaver supplemented with lectures and X-rays: 
12 Neurobiology (3) Peusner 
An integrated survey of the structure and function of the human nervous 8592 
tem; lecture, clinical demonstration, and laboratory. Laboratory fee, $25 
213 Human Microscopic Anatomy (4) 
Microscopic structure of cells, tissues, and organs of the human body 
221-22 Special Topics in Anatomy and Cell Biology (1 to 3 each) , 
Presentations, discussions, and student-oriented projects that have as their 


Staff 


Staff 


theme a particular subspecialty of anatomy or cell biology 
252 Human Variation (1) Ubelaker 
Same as Anth 146 
253 Developmental Neurobiology (3) Oakley 
Molecular and cellular mechanisms of nervous system development. Торо 
оп, 


ation, cell migrati 


include neural induction, pattern formation, fate specific : 
icity- 


axon guidance, target interactions, cell death, synapse formation and plast iy 
260 Developmental Genetics (2) Моос) 
Recent advances in developmental genetics, presented from animal models anc 
applied to human birth defects aff 
276 Advanced Studies in Anatomy (1) r 
Lectures and conferences on selected anatomical subspecialties endocrino 
ogy, teratology, growth, and others. May be repeated for « redit staff 
277 Special Topics in Neurobiology (1 to 3) of the 
1 


Selected topics regarding the structural and func tional organizatio! 
nervous system. May be repeated for credit м А 
-— А ” р 3ohn Slaby 
279 Applied Regional Anatomy (1 to 3) Bohn, 
Regional dissection, assigned readings, discussion 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


) 

Professors A.S. Brooks (Chair), C.]. Allen, J. M. Vlach, D. Gow, B. Wood, J.C. Kuipers. P. 

Miller, D. Bell, R.R. Grinker, W.J. Frawley 
Assistant Professors A. Balkanskv, S.C. Lubkemann, B.G. Richmond 
Adjunc t Associate Professor P.]. Cressey 
Professorial Lecturers D.H. Ubelaker, R. Potts, G. Teleki 
Associate Professorial Lecturers D.W. von Endt, J. Love 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers J.P. Homiak, J. Humphrey 

Master of Arts in the field of anthropology—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree: 18 have 


rogram shou ап 
social org 


in anthropology is preferred but not mandatory. The undergraduate | 
1 
»ss backs? te 


included courses above the introductory level in anthropological theory, 
tion, linguistics, archaeology, and biological anthropology. Students with le 
in anthropology may be admitted but may be required to take one or more unde 
courses to make up deficiencies before beginning the degree program 


. ^. General degre, Required: the o, neral requirements state du 'r Columbian Col- 
‘ege of Arts and S lence Che mi imum requirement « NSists of 24 cre hours of ip- 
Proved iduáte course w TK, generally fi owed Dy a thesis intl 499-300). | nder ce 
lain circur stance however, the department n permit à pr m of stud 
n 1 7 - ] 

UI 36 cred h І I appre ed course м К without a the Ant} 0 } 
Cluded її the program of stud d | Р lu the first a d "^f 
Work. In iddition t inth 201~2 tudents n t pa t least one | i 
nust | ` . .. -AOUT Course in each ‹ 
the four fields of inthropology (biologica tural, and lii t 
n ү I ) о gv and 
archaeolo VJ witl rad ii Dette [ t t 
| | de I ete \ upper 
level unde raduate T k +} j het : = 
ш 1 le г lay reque à waiver. For stu- 
dent With fewer than f, ir unde iduate semest« і опет і I | 
é lu пеп гє е, à reac 
Ing knowledge examination in a maior fore Í 
6 і е ү t tore zinning 
le emest f gradi vork A mar M 
| I lua vork Y ( € laste Qualifying 
Xaminatioy n omplet« 16! esearcl ect 
^ Wit a і Re the 
tated ' A - 
“tated under ( | ап Coll its and Science rhe I st 
às that de Cribed for the eneral degree. а} Т pt that t} 
Sis I6 cr 
ists of 36 edit hou t approve 1 graduate ou K and t de fr 
credit hours of work i museum-relat; | í 6 credit f wl n 
‘Mernship No thesi 5 required. Studen: t Б ; 
te 1 
chniques rather thar loge. ead edt I to th ; 
1 1 р 
Museun studies (в eum Studi; Ap n | tior 

able "n m ' 
le thri igh the С 5 f Ed M iW De ' 
in f ind Hi eve ег 

ith a cor ; folk oo, ed: the general n rements stated mw. 
і ! ] 1 i ements stated inder 
Columbia, College of Art nd Sciencs Г} nr m f etd hat 
i i i it i t І 1 it 15 f 1 le- 

Scribed for the general degre s hat a} 4 fi { д н 

97 7 : ( хсег i 6 hours ¢ Kilts re rses inth 296 and 

~ ' аге also required 

4. Wit} 1 concentration in dev, теп. J. 4} 

& de А Required: the ven, ements ed 
"er Columbiar College f Art ind , ex } Nrocrar { j ' " 

Co І t he progran S € 16 Nat 

| Scribed Dove f the pe eral di et № the f t t is { t 

V 1 V XCe]T )-CT€ - 

lour DI n ncludi 3 } " "x. 

р Ti сша h levi I І u pology nosen irom 
› \ 18—21 hours ther anthroy | rses, ar t one 
economi course. In some circun tance th 5 wed. The 
Igned ti mprove th tudent nderstar t deve pment ble ms, 
T nange, population, healt} ( cat t ind e ogy, within 
ical work. Interns} it pub] ind p ite deve iger 
‘rea are encouraged lhe Elliott Scl f ‹ at Aff 
international dev; pment studie vith a d ` ecialization in 
f f DT 7 fp 
170‹ | f i у Seg 
ology 
‘On, à limited number f 100 7: Courses in the department n y be taken 
dit aditional « urse work 7 ed. See the jé ite Pr І 
е list 
401.» р 
2 Proseminar іп Anthropology | “Tinker, Balkansky. 
bkema d Staff 
Analyti, id ay roache id inalytical pra tice nthropx у U1: theory 
data collect; n, and analvsi in anthropology: Ant} 02: et ethod« 
Academi vear) 
204 1; 
Linguistic Anthropology K 
Ontemporar inthrop logical studies of lar we in! 
torical perspectives Sp 
213 Mesoamerit n Field P 
4 ` "nom n 1 
‘Id À a à telic rogram or б Dalk EET 
^. d and/or laboratory technique al nterpretat ‘ude ex 
Vat 
IVatior methods е ding, phot graphy onservat tratior } ni 
d I І ч | i iy envi 
“onmental reconstructi n, typology, use wear analysis spatii Nalysis, faunal 
inalysi provenance studies ind dating. May be repeated fre ... lit 
(Summer) 
P; t à 
aleoanthropological Field Program (3 or 6 Brooks 
n 1 ^ " 
Dtensive , urse on Пе! research in pale anthrop« \ Iding ex at 
Methods identifi atio iNalysis of mater paleo« rc! 4 
and h i $ : y 11 iae IUE 
: итап inatomy. Conduc ted at select, 1 site n Eur Afr \ 
Talia Visits to « OM parative sites 


112 


220 The Anthropology of Development (3) Miller, Gow 
Theoretical perspecti that distinguish the cont bution of anthropology to 
understandi processe of ch e in the 1 rid. Foi jn health, popu 
lation, environment, gendt and tourism t The role of anthropology ™ 
jlannir ind implementin project ind | Fall 

221 Key Variables in Development (3 Miller and Staff 
The concept о! levelopment from a! inthropological perspective 
ture ha do with it. How a cultu perspective can inform and 
м кої pment адепсі‹ | are is ha itr utn, a 
Sprin lternate ea 

222 Issues in Development (3 Miller, Gow, and Stall 
Topic to be innounced in the 5 | ( t Mav be repeat 1 for credit 
provided the topic differ 

223 Research Methods in Development Anthropology (3 Miller, GOW 
Anthropologists’ roles in I iltid nary teal n ling rest irch-related 
activitit ich fe bility studi ine inalvsis, and evalua 
tions. и itive resea technique ch as interact data gathering 
teal thod ] ral appra ^ di ermission ol 
instructor oprin 

224 Internship in Development Anthropology (3 Mi Gow 
Supervised participation 1n elected development age ther relevant 
organiz О tunit )bserve age  proced ind. gain practical 

xperienct A dr I yf T le in hair (Fall, 
spring, and s imme 

230 Anthropology in the Museum (3 stafi 

nthropol 1] materials (in the broadest sé exhibits, and museum» 
l'opics i le must po lecti: esea nterpretation, ant 
e atior | f n the practical probien leveloping an anthro- 
pological t пац 

231 Museums and the Public: Exhibiting Culture Stall 
Studv of the real world of public exhil tion through ts to a ^ riety of muse 

in Wash n—Balt ге area and the criti exa sation ol thei 
ex b ts i il portati on fee char Ct ә t А 

232 Introduction to Conservation staf 
Method and theory of conservation, 1 uding fine arts, ethn sraphic, archaee” 
‹ il, and тот ents conservation; handling, restoration preservation, 802 
ige, and disp! і 186 pecime! iterials and envir mental reaction 

233 Preventive Conservation Tec hniques Stal 
Preventive conservation of materia nit , ‘ronmental conditions 

0} ] ent th it 1 idé [Ivi urces 0! deter” 
orat Student duct test 1 jte ex ition and stora геа and hel 
| np! litior mrerequisite: Ar AH 232. Same as AH 2^ 

ae ss es i staff 

234 Problems in Conservation je- 
Ind lual const ition project le í osition, ¢ truction. * А 

omposit teria E il tal M techniq ( onservalit 
abora experit Sal H 234. Prereq yncurre t registrat! 
: AH or Anth 232 End! 
235 Advanced Conservation Techniques е i 
Phvsical structure, mole ar } | Р be ethno phic materi 
Chemist ip | nique 1 \ these materi? 
Same as A Pre q AH A 1 m 30. and nermissio! 
instructor. Lal могу fee, 525 stall 
236 Internship in Museum Anthropology (1 to 6 tutio! 
Supervised individual research and r field work at the Smit sonian Inst the 
r oti rea muse T | ultat th the museum an nt 
[ р : a jepal ne 
hrop« Depart nt. Аа! і АГІ T ent with th der mum 
hair or mu | ling at г. May be repi i for redit up to à MA 
; ot 9 Credits Fall and spri e ott 
247 Paleoanthropology Brook wor jn the 
Survey of current research in hon 1 and hi d evolution focu ing gic! 
integrated nature of the field. ( tribut s from the »eological ant bio" 


equivalen pri 
19 Topics in Biological Anthropology Staff 
Го in inced the § Cla tructors will be drawn from GW 
7 1 ty \ ‘ +} n | tit 7 ' H A4 , é ' { tit f 7 
гів 
250 Nationalism and Ethnicity Grinke 
Major the tical and | і t world 
de. I t Т t piura 
ocietie T tat« \ t r ite etl I to nat 
Fa Iternat« i 
‘1 Anthropology and ( ontemporary Problems Staff 
Exploration of anthro; і pe ective rre eluger 
etnnic l nct iu | сош 
rie Горіс announce the S 1 M t f redit 
provided the top diti 
:94 Medical Anthropology Miller 
Concepts of med hroy , truct of 
lin tt m { ‘ XI res t 
er mventiona edak l 
›7 Gender and Sexuality Be 
int nolo f gender ? x i lite 
representations of gende | | еа 
258 Anthropology of Art, Aesthetics, and Symbolism Alle 
Anthrop il app [ t thet Dt 
9 Topics in Sociocultural Anthropology к f 
t | [| 
“69 Topics in Linguistic Anthropology K Staff 
Горїс announced the S f M { t if the 
topic varit 
“72 Anthropology of Latin America 1 Stall 
Inter Vt t | { elect t ooutt 
“82 Advanced Ar haeology—New World Prehistory ^ : Staff 
Current a et bler t tot t of al 
Tigina ture Spe I t be ar ed in ti ^ f f ISSes 
May Dt peated for lit 
“83 Old World Prehistory KS otall 
Current proble te f the iW Specific area te 
be innounced in tl ) S 
284 
t Are haeology Field/Laboratory Research ( OKS 
Same 1 AmSt 294. Fis 1 and I tory t t 1 interpretation 
l'opics may include excavation met} tit 
Stratigraphy. , ronmer econst tion. ! er | ise—W 
analy jatial.ana , 5... age" yw M 
Че repeated for edit. Labi rv faa € э i " ls on 
па I li pri 1 
“96 Te hnology Staff 
Culture ind the behar natterns Р ‚ i ' " nced 
In the Scheg , , 
289 T. 3 Aix 
< Opics in Ar haeology A h Staff 
Major less AU Va woe : А ' { 1 
1 elated í Г 1 I f : [ inced 
In the Scheg , 
295 ' , 
Research Staff 
May by repeated fn» cadi 
296 F 2.94000 t 
olklore Theory (3 Мас} 
Lintellar: ; 
D int llectua torv of Ame in folk í 
Ories 


ind methods Sa ae Amie А 


Vlach 
on folk architecture, 


of objects 


297 Seminar: American Folklife (3) 
l'he materials of American folk culture, concentrating 


crafts, and art. Major organizing themes are regionalism and the ust 


as indicators of cultural intention. 5ame as AmSt 25 (Fall) 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3 Staff 


APPLIED SCIENCE 
ind Applied Science 


e School of Engineering 
211 Analytical Methods in Engineering I (3 Whitesides, Haque 
ntour integra- 


Engineering applications о! the theory of complex variables: cor 
value problems 


Interdepartmentai course offerings in U 


1 mappin nversion integral, and boundary 


tion OI 
Prerequisite: approw il of department (Fall) 

212 Analytical Methods in Engineering II (3) Mavriplis, Haque 

Algebraic methods appropriate to the solution of engineering с‹ mputationd 

r equations eigenval- 

val of department 


near vector spaces, matrices, systems оі line 


ues and eigenvectors, quadrati forms. Prerequisite: app! 
(Spring 
! Analytical Methods in Engineering III (3 


Haqut Whitesides 
ue problems in engi- 
distributions 


N 


Analytical techniques for solution of boundary-initial-val 
ng: wave propagation, diffusion processes and potential 
Prerequisite: approv il of department Fall 
Analytical Methods in Engineering IV (3) 

Introduction to variational me thods in engineering: Ritz and ( ;alerkin ap 
mation methods of boundary-value problems, aspects of linear integral equa 


neer 


Haque 


proxi- 


N 


tions arising from engineering analysis. Prerequisite ipproval of department 
(5pring, even years 

215 Analvtical Methods in Engineering V (3 Whitesides, Haque 
Ad ed method yf solution of boundary-initial-v lue pr етв 1n eng" 
neering: characteristics, wave propagation ind Green's functions Prerequisite: 
A psc 21 Fall, odd vear " 

216 Special Topics in Engineering Analysis (3 Whitesides, Haq 
Selected topics, such as pe turbation techniques applied to proximate 80107 
tion of nonlinear boundary and initial-value problems in t ngineering: appli 
cation of singular integral equations in problems of mechanics Prerequisit® 


arranged 


\ 
\ 


АКТ 


See Fine Arts and Art History. 


ART THERAPY 


^» ‘t r R } 
int Professors B. Barthel \ і 


Associate Profe rs E. Kramer, A. Di Maria 


Assist 


Adjunct 


Adjunct Assista ft 
Lecturers P. Howie, D. Brancheau, T. Tripp, C. Doby- opeland sht, > 
Clinical Instructors T. Councill, E. Glassman, E. Parks, | Diamond-Raab, Е. KMS 
Thomas ; 
; ance 9! 


Master of 


drawing 


significant training and/or experience in ar 
1! , ality 
eling; course work in the behavioral and/or socia іепсе ncluding persone 
x АЕ М i Са 
abnormal psychology, and child psychology nd 
? o. 5 
Required: the general requirements stated under Ct lumbian College o! АГА Joast 
ences and successful « mpletion of 45 credit hours of graduate course work 207 and 


credit hours must be in art therapy and must 1n« lude ArTh 201 
208, 224—25, 283-84, and 293-94 

Fields of emphasis: adult art therapy, family art therapy, hild art therapy: 
Students wishing encourage 


the Doctor of Psychology 


to exter 


i their training to the doctoral level are 


program. oe¢ Professional Рву‹ hologw {in 
ut 
; currently enroll 


A certificate program is available to those w ho have earned or art 


a graduate program in a related field 


Five- Y: 


chelor of Arts/Master of Art field of art then y See the Unde 
graduate Programs Bulletin 
Note: The followii ! cou re open to non-art th ipy student th pe in of 
the instructor or program direct ArTh 202, 204, 205—6, 207. 201 20, 224 5 
280; 289 
01 Introduction to Art l'herapy Brancheau 
Overview of theoreti« ippr | irt t T ased or I 1eoris 
ol personality. Development t f artwork i abnormal! person 
ality characteristic defense n h i twork. Et! 7 nsiderations 
and tandards of pract Oper t t theray tud Fa 
202 Case Studies (3 Di Maria 
Organization of case terial f esentat ( ettir Video 
taping of pre entation with peer and instru back ‹ inagement 
procedures. Psychia in m 1 ( tation 
PUn 1 formal case study and i a op 3 
“03 Technique of Art Therapy (3 Barthel] 
Discussion of irt therap ipp che І erst 1 abnormal be 
havior and the needs of patients wit} erse d nose 16 $ ( 184 
ind psychotherapy, d stic cates ( ( ip] t nsel 
ing and art therapy techniques. Ca: entat in er. Ope y to art 
therapy students Fall 
204 Psychodynamic Processes (3 Kramer, Howie 
Concepts of instinctual driv« ego deve m« f I defense 
sublimation, transference ai l tert fe ( nat t d regression 
applied to work with children, adults familie l I SI 
205-6 oe iples and Pr етін Art Therapy with Families Sobol, Howie 
Principles of work with families, including var theoret Py hes to the 
famil stem, cultural issue nd et erat e of art tecl 
nique evaluation of fam in Observat Iuct of f ly art 
evaluations in clinical settin Fall and si 
207 Principles and Practice of Art Therapy with ( hildren i Maria 
Practical and theoretical considerat \ eat Iren, witl 
focus on hild development ( ncluding the development of stic expression 
methods of evaluation (includ those art ate 1 odynamic 
process ind the array of T i 1 р work 
(Sprin 4) 
208 Principles and Practice of Art Therapy with Adolescents Brancheat 
Practical and theoreti il considerations involved in treat - t lin 
ical and educational setti: with focus on stage f adole t | і 
development Asse ind treatment T t t u e of art tech 
aj niques ‹ specifically design if n populatior 5I 
“11 Survey of Art Therapy (3 
Se of visual arts ti enhance pe nal devel pment tory ( 
Practice in art therapy. Illustrated ture tud 
Not intended for art therapy degree candidates. Ope iva T 
120 "pm with permission of instruct Fa ) 
= Аевеагсһ Methods (3 Mills 
Research pri, iples, design, and methodol | atist I ind legal 
~°nsiderations, and relevant rese ch mode idivid t therapy pilot stud 
“peutic Process (3—3 Barthell 
leoretical and clinic u dimens S of cx 1 x ed igh study of 
Current res, irch in therapy, reading and disc f mult t elements 
affecting the therapeutic process, and videotap te 1 the issroom 
individual croup, and tems ut tect t the І t í unter 
228 | Pen only t to art th« erapy student 1 } 4: st A { 
rt and Diagnosis (3 Ггїрр 
‘his cours, reviews the Di t 5tatist M is ‹ is relevant 
liter l'ature рег{аїпїї ! to psychiatric diagn { t i er mental influ 
Populations 


Art ther JU 


116 COURSES OF IN 


275 Group Process (3 Ггірр 


Group psy hotherapy theor technique M iCtict tudied throug! lec 
tur d 1, a I pati n Ip exi ( e. Theories relating 10 
develop nt ta role à ption, и ler hi tv it nd it ffect on the 
woup ind ethical d cultura ies part t 7 hera he ition 
hij f art to the oup prot S 
280 Assessment Procedures Mills 
Asset mitat eti ind procedu \ ess 
mt Wechsl ) ler, | hach, Themat )perce] ests, and projet 
Í lr 10 te | istrat ( te pret t 1 j ed 2088 
ent the art therapy held, t ] ( p ar | tyt 1 | I il content 
of pictorial and sculptural work fi ical and diagnostic purpose Fall) 
283-84 Practicum in Art Therapy (1—2 Stall 
The sequence of ArTh 283-84 and 93—94 require 1100 hours 
ji I field КІ 1 proti iona ettin { it | | 11 hosp 
ta omm t ental health centi tric facilit ( lential tre itment 
sett id schoo On-sit 14 lua pe d p supé vision DY 
dep rtmenta taff. Open only to art therapi tudent 
285 Special Projects in Art Therapy Staff 
Individual work based on research. Bi [ nical, an library research 
may be ndertak is well as the development ot n cedure Details 10 
be worked out with each dent. May be repeated for credit vith dvisor's 8p" 
proval Open on t the ) tudent Fa d 
289 Special Topics (1 to 3 Stafi 
Connections between art therapy and other ‹ ipline ew developments йй 
the field. May be repeated for credit with approval ої advisor. Ға t topics have 
ncluded “Honoring Viversit | Artist а ip 
293-94 Practicum in Art Therapy stafi 
Continuatio f ArTh 283-84. Open on to art the ру student 
ASLAN STUDIES 
Program Committee: M. Mox ki (J t A. B p k ү к. Kim-Renau 
E. McCord, D. Yan 
Master of Arts in the field of Asia tudit The Elliott і I ernation 1 Affair 
otters à itidisciplinar rogral ead to ti Master о! t he fi ld jÍ Asian 
studie 
Prerequisite e ad req ents stat las the 1 t School of [ntern? 
tional Affairs and a bachelor legre ‚ related field. Entering stud who have n9! 
completed unde t í kin lern Chit ind est torv must tak 
equivalent rse work at the beginning of their program 
Required: the general requirements stated ler the I н Scho f internation, 
Affairs. The program require f 40 credit hours, with a thesis or ПОЙ thes" 
The] 1 ju 1 | \ " i і search 
option. Students elect t tł pt " ete 6 credit hou f thesis TE og. 
Student req "^ ki t least tl olds and suce 
fully с lete a tor aa і ester in res dene 
Each student 1 Pr з ; à ne Asi yn cour 
| h n om 
try, as well as ct e work 1 thre tho f i plines on кз 
ics. history, literat „Аа 13 consult the Ps 
F dalir > ' ese fields © 
gram guidelines available from the Elliott 5‹ t specific courses in thest ss) 
study. Stud may also ch e a non-Asia-related held (є inte national busin ise 
after approval in advance bv the program dire tudent ist pass | capstone 0 |, 
and three 1-credit skills-based courses. More details are p ( the program 8"' 
lines available in the Elliott Scho« : se, OF 
Students must demonstrate ап ога! and reading к ledge of Chinese Japan" һе! 
another approved Asian language by passing a | roficien xamination duri vi ore? 
final 18 hours in residence. Six hours of language course credit may à yply toward 0°% 
requirements 
BIOCHEMISTRY AND MOLECULAR BIOLOGY 
Professors J.M. Bailey, A.L. Goldstein (Cha L.L. Gallo, A. Kumal G walker: 


Vanderhoek 
Associate Professors V. Hu, P. Berg, F. Kashanchi, T. McCafir 


Master of S 


ł i try—l isite: a ba rs degree. The 
qd luded the follor ! courses r equivalent: BiS« 
Undergraduate p ram must have included the WII 
11 4 151 4 ) )4; Phys 1, 2 
11-12; Chem 11 151 54 whys | ‘ EROR 
Required the enera: requirem ed Mn 
oe lence | I } j , E- 
n t } 0 edit th« option or { еа nthesi 
sive Examination. Stud: ay сі í 1 
орбо 
[ j 1t ГІ ew degree pro 
Ma ^ J : erati " vith the Si hoi | 
Bram is offered | у Goluml n( | LA 15 1Ct per gu 
Of Medicine ind Health Scie € nd the Him at e check with the 
Program is u de ievelopment t Bulle i ) pr " колагы: уй thre 
Departm, t of Biocher tr 1 Molex | 
апа Ггорї‹ il Medicine f program re í 
T 1 t the general requirements 
Doctor of Р) M3 eneral nen 
stated un ler ( mbia ege of Art | f - hy - 
| 1.22 34 0, ar the Gent xa iti 
Core curricu ull 21 669 4 d 4 t & : 26 
Re Search fields: endo inok t} nosir р ew 
legulation: antivi hemotherapv; in ү чарт hemistry, com 
nt fatty acids, mem ine 
“tivation; lipids and nembran¢ Те” ipoptosis; molecular biology 
Plex lipid cholesterol: radiatior 7 | P poy i : | og 
9I Cancer breast cancer. leuker homeo} 'enes ] n i p 
l | | I ti HIV-1 1 other human 
ar biolog, ene art tacPh: I ‘ 
etroviry ex 


Gallo and Staff 
“21-22 General Biochemistry (4—4 
A } a. is } 


t ate 5 u 

comprehensive u ene | — 

biomedi u sciences and under luate 16 i 

Prerequisite: Chem 152, 154 \cade Жет 
“23 Biochemical Techniques nt er. | : 

Lectur« er basic lal itory techniques used 1 

and molecular bi | cal researc} Fa - bosk 
“24 Biochemic al Tec hniques Laboratory (3 а r 

Common iboratory techniques used fe ‘ í 

cha rize 


ratory fee ¢ 1 Fall 


Gall 1 Staff 
225 Metabolism : , 
Me tabolic pathy 


кин ted to Ph.D 
‹ 1 I 

Students in the Institute for Biomedical S — i nd 

“27 Bioc hemistry Seminar (1 te students in the depart 
Current literature biochemistry. | ted ares Е ‹ 
ment, May be repeated for cri lit ra E Hu and Stai 

230 Topics in Protein Chemistry and Enzymology (2 i : 1 

улу TI nr " А ^5 

'irected readings in various area y жес ted f redit. Prerequisite 
ate students i the ler irtment Vay m epe 1 1 
Bioc 234 H stall 

ER ao Hu 

“34 Struc ture and Function of Proteins and Enzymes s y : uec 
Structure function relationships of protei: Temi 221 
reactioy | І 


pring 


Current Topics in Bioenergetics (1 or 2 
directed | : 


Staff 
d read i ` іоепегре t 
Braduate student n the department. May be rer | 

: Bioc 22» 

595-9? Punda. : i McCaffrey and Stafi 
undamentals of Genomics and Proteomics 2-2 і е чаа 
""nomic theori, method nd dat пау 1 l | 
databa e minin Proteor ethad Ind S € 
inalvy 1 prote lontif T Р M { ere 7 
Coreg : 


Biot Micr 237 
Nutrition 2 
Оеп! 


diets 


240 
) 
includes а us nof R 


and oth 


118 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Kumar and Staff 


ganization and replication of genetic material, tran- 


Content includes the or 
ET riptional and translational machinery, regulation of eukaryotic gene expres 
221-22 (Fall) 


sion, and other special topics. Prerequisite Bioc 201 or 22 
251 Current Topics in Molecular Biology (1 or 2) Kumar and Staff 
‚у, May be repeated for ‹ redit. 


Directed readings in the area ol molecular biolog 
Enrollment limited to graduate students in the departmen 


Prerequisite: Bioc 250 (Spring) 
Kumar and Stafi 


250 Molecular Biology (3) 


t; others may enroll 


with approval of instructor 
152 Biochemical and Molecular Aspects of 

Selected Diseases (2) 

Emphasis on the biochemical and molecular aspects of s« lected diseases. The 
format will be of a tutorial type, in« luding presentations о! material by students: 


(Spring odd years) é 
254 Fundamentals of Molecular Biology (3) Berg and Stafi 
An intermediate-level molec ular biologv survey course. Prerequisite Bioc 221 


or BmSc 211 
260 Biochemistry of Lipids and Membranes (2) Vanderhoek 
Biochemistry, structure, and function of various lipid classes, m« mbranes, aní 
22 (Spring, even years) $ 
Gallo Vanderhoek, and Stall 
May be repeat: d for credit. 


receptors. Prerequisite Bioc 221 
261 Current Topics in Lipids (1 or 2) 
Directed readings in the area о! lipid biochemistry 


Enrollment limited to graduate students in the department 
Gallo 


and metabolism of lipoproteins in normal and dys 

221-22 (Spring, odd vears) 
Vanderhoek and Staff 

subcellular organ" 


262 Lipoproteins (2) 
Composition, synthesis 
lipoproteinemi subjects. Prerequisite: Bio« 

266 Cellular Biology (3) 

Structure and function of cellular membranes, ¢ vtoskeleton 


elles, cellular bioenergetics and intercellular interactions Prerequisite: Biot 

221-22 (Spring) aff 
270 Biochemistry and Cell Biology Goldstein and Sta 
of the Immune Response (2) | 
Biochemical aspects of the immune response at the molecular and cellular 

y pre 


level. Modern experimental approaches to immunology and cell biology: 


ing 
requisite: Bioc 221-22 and Micr 229, or permission of instructor (Spas, 
Goldstein and Sta 


271 Current Topics in Immunology (1 or 2 
I g) о s for 


Directed readings in the area of bio hemical immunology. May be repe? tg: 

credit. Enrollment limited to graduate students in the department Prerequisil 

Bioc 270 . 
Moody and Sta 


280 Neurochemistry (2) intra” 
^ ,; in 

Content includes molecular structure and function of nerve tissue | їй 

yemistry of various " 


22 


and interneuronal communication mex hanisms; biocl 
Prerequisite Bioc 201 ог 221 


dvsfunctions; and other special topics 
Fall 

281 Current Topics in Neurochemistry (1 or 2 
Directed readings in neurochemistry. May be repeated for credit 
limited to graduate students in the department. Prerequisite Bioc 280. 

295 Research (arr.) , in? 
Participation in a project under investigation in the department ОГ one 
related field suggested by the student and approved by th 
each time course is offered; may be repeated for « redit 


298 Advanced Reading (1 to 6) 
Limited to master's degree ‹ andidates. May be repeated for credi 


e staff. Gon © 
(Fall and sp?! Stall 


of 6 hours 
299-300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy gene! 
May be repeated for « redit 
199 Dissertation Research (arr.) jit 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repe ed! 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 
D.L. Lips omb, R.E N. Allard 


Professors R.K. Packer, R. Donaldson (Chair), J.R. Burns 
ү М. Clark, M 


Associate Professors H. Merchant, D.E. Johnson, K M. Brown 


L.C. Smith, F.J. Turano, E.F. Wells, G. Hormiga 


Assistant Professors D.W Morris, P.S. Heren leen, P. Hernandez, J.T. | H 
Adjunct Profi ssors L.R. Parenti, S.H. Weitzman 


Profess rial Lecturer D. Goldmar 
Master of Si тепсе in the field of bio enct Prere yu te bachelor legre« 
With a ma г in biological sciences or an eau atent degree: The undergraduate program 
must have included the following courses, or equivalent Math 31; Phys 1 and 2, or 21 ind 
22 Stat 91 or 127 
Required: the general requirements stated unde bian College of nd Sci 
ences. The minimum requirement consists of 24 of apy í rse work 
Plus a the sis (equivalent to 6 credits). With the рег in of the department tudent 
шау elect a program of study ‹ nsisting of 36 credit hours of pproved irse work with- 
Out a thesis 
Master of Arts in the field of eum studies, wit} \ t é logical 
Science ee Museur Studie 
Doi tor of Philos phy in the field of bi MOgiCal scit t R juire the gene require 
| ments stated under ( olumbian College of Arts and S ences, pius satisfactory completion 
| Оа Preliminary Examination and the General Examination in at least three ars of biol- 
“BY. The program of stud and fields of study are determined in consultat n with an ad 
“sory committee appointed for each candidate 
| Major Research ireas: cell, mole ir, and developme 11 0101 y; Systematics and 
olution; ecology 
Master of Science and Doct fP \ е fie ninid paleol гу, see 
lominid Paleobiology 
With permission a limited number of 100-level urses in the department may be taken 
ə! graduate credit idditional course work is r« ]uired. 5ee the Undergraduate Progr 
Julletin for course listings . 

204 Seminar: Invertebrate Zoology Knowlton 
Review of 56 lected topics n physiology evelopment, and e ert« 
brate inimal including report: I I па! publicat s. May be repe ited for 
credit Prerequisite: BiS 130 or equivalent } eve t 

207 Seminar: Current Topics Allard, Clark 
in Systematic Biology (1 or 2 Horn | omb 

' Prerequisite BiSc 210 (rali anc рї 

“08 Bioenergetics (3 oi 4 Mer 
Study of energy fixation and transfer in ¢ $ I role behavior 
evolution population dynamics id spe tents enrolling 
for 4 credits will devote one additional « to an investig 
lion of the nature and methods of science 4 or pe ission 

209 с е instructor (Fall odd years) ; 

~~ 9eminar: Pring iples and Mechanisms of Organic Evolution (3 Lipscomb 

Current problems and issues in « volution; speciation, macroev tion, bio- 
Beography and topics of special interest to participants. Pr | te: Б15с 150 
210 Ph quivalent (Spring i 
" Ylogenetic Systematics (4 Allard, H iga 
lIBorous and up-to-date treatment t the theory and methods of ematics 
Inc luding phvlogeneti: inference and its ipplicati [ t ogy 
21 paborator; fee, $40 Pre requisite: BiSc 150 or « juivalent I 
geography and Coevolution (3) Herendeg 
Survey of methods and technique ed € phy gical ar 
paleontologii al aspects of biog raphy: large-scale ! ‘ } itterns: co 
evolution Prerequisite: BiSc 151 or 152 per f the t Fall 
2? odd Vears) 4 
413 Descriptive Syste ML ч ‚р; d COE 
: ematics: Documenting Biodiversity lor 
Study of those aspects of systematic biology nce 1 with descriptior 
214 The Pi of biodiversity Prerequisite: BiSc 210 | ld years dis 
The hi оре M" Basis of Comparative Biology (3 . ыз 
ORY ar ? of рһу1ор‹ netic hypotheses to stu juest evo mary b 
py and ecology Prerequisite: BiSc 210; Stat 127 or ¢ juivalent Fal 
years) 


215 Vertebrate Phylogeny (4 


h lower vertebrates 


8! 
mals. Prerequisite: BiSc 102 


thr 


)21 
461 


Biosystem 
wt 


ding systems, ‹ 


140 or 150 


107 or 


opring 


, even y 


2 hours) and laborat 


Lecture 


even \ 


ogenetics 


with « 


Variation and Evolution in Plants (3 
itics of plants, covering the li 


t 


122 Diversity and History of Plants (4 


223 Angiosperm Diversity and Phylogeny (4 


detailed investigation of the diversity ind phy 


tures focus on morphological, anatomical and molecular evidence for relati 
ships w | an iosper is. Laboratories focus on structural t harat teristics ° 
families and higher groups Fall, odd years 
225 Molecular Phylogenetics i Allard 
Lecture (3 hours ymputer laborato › hour Review Ol molecula 
phyl tic methods including data recovery, alignm ent veighting, charac 
' pt it d phylogenetic nference method Laboratory lee, ^ 
'rereq te: Bix 10 150 and 210 equivalent Spring on 
227 Seminar: Genetics Johns Ў 
Review ої selecte i top і eneti phasis on urrent literature; 10 
cs of special interest to participant raged. May be repeated for cadi 
Prerequisite: BiSc 107 or equivalent Fall, odd son 
28 Population Genetics John! ja- 
Origin, maintenance, and possible ificance of genetic variation in рори е 
tions. Selectic enetic drift, microevolution of species and spe ie н d 
emphasized Both theoret ind applied aspects о! population genetic 
discussed. Prerequisite: BiSc 10 equivalent (Fall even years) staff 
229 Cytogenetics ans” 
Behavior of chromosome tosis and meiosis as a basis IO! the the 
mission of genes tirom от zenera n to the next through reproduction oq 
influence of cytogenetic processe n the mechanisms ої evolution 
uisite: BiSc 102 or 10 ind 107 or « juivalent Fall staf 
230 Human Genetics (3 vith 
Genetic mechanisms of transmission and expr n of human traits, 7 of 
emphas 1 bioche cal and togeneti ects Prerequisite - rong! 
equivalent; pre yus course work ir cell ! O ell biochemistry * 
recommended Spring wells 
242 Advanced Plant Ecology (3 can Лай! 
Study of selected topics in adaptive plant strategic ind North Amer ite: P 
communities. concentrating on invasive lien plant species Prerequ 
155 or 158 opring, odd years ero” 
243 Seminar: Ecology (3) plic 300% 
In depth study of selected topic n iding reports on original pu (spring 
May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite Ві$‹ 154 ої equivalent 


Clark 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory ind field (2 h ^ sul of vertebrate diversity, 
empha izing evolutionary relationships idaptations ог the groups 
Prerequisite BiSc 150 or equivale nt; BiSc 1 recommended pring odd 
years 

216 Morphological Systematics (4) Clark 
Lecture (3 hours) and laboratory (2 ul Me I inismal 
morphology as à mean of g phyloger concept 0! 
homology \рогаїогу in echniqut X f observil € ring and 
imag ng morphology in systematic biology, in luding morphometri methods 
Laboratory fee, $40. Prerequisite BiSc 210 or equivalent Spring 

218 Immune Systems in Plants and Animals (3 Smith 
Defense functions in higher plants and immune echanisms in sponge 


omparisons to responses in mam- 


opring 


Wells 


ypts, and methodology о! 
Ві5с 


terature 
»rvation. Prerequisite 


peciation and ¢ 


ven years) 
Herendeen 


f the div ersity: 


stigation ‹ 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). A detailed inv: 
morphology, and 1 ssil history of pia for advanced undergradu- 
ite students. Prerequisite г 150 or 151 or equivalent 


Herendee? 


lependent). р 
plants Lec 


luled 


2 hours sched 


1у! flowering 


ogeny ої 


10 Signal Transduction (3 


rano 
Advanced t pics of intra- and intercell alir de tr du 
tion pathway Prerequisite: BiSc 103 o 510c 101 or Chem 163 opring) 
:52 Seminar: Neurobiology ] Staff 
Study of current publicatie funct ) M e repeated for 
redit with instructor permi э 1 ‹ 
174 Gene Белин ation and Genetic Engineering M 
Ihe control | gene expre ( t | eve prokaryot ind 
CuKary tie model у tems a › 1 re 1 [ 1 t NA te [ 1 165 Pre 
requisite: BiSc 10 Spring 
:75 Introduction to Re ombinant DN A Techniques Staff 
Lecture, 1 hour; laboratorv. 4 ho | te enet lation 
lor ] € tr f iti { CR 1 | )N € ‘ 
ind other techniques. Prerequisite 5c 102 or 10 r1 equ ent an 
permission of instruct Laboratory fee, $40 Fall, ev« 
295 Research (arr Staff 
Investigation of pecial problen Mav be repeated f t 
“99-300 Thesis Research Staff 
498 Advanced Reading and Research Staff 
Limited to tudents preparing for the Doctor of P} phy gent examination 
May be repeated for credit 
399 Dissertation Research (аг otal 
Limited to Doctor of Phil. )phv ca lates. Mav ] r { odit 
BIOMEDIC AL SCIENCES 
Committee on Biomedic al $ Sciences 
adisch (Director), V. Ch ippin« R.P. De ( \ K g 
оопа: 
lhe 'nterdisciplinary doctora progr n the biomed sciences are organized 
Within the т, nstitute f r Biomed 1$ E l'ho firct f year of study toward the Ph.D 
Programs in the fields of h / Vm tr Е пе! ms 
Г ору neuroscience ind pharmacology is offered thr h the titute. | t f 
Health 1" T^ GW's Columbian College of Arts and S es and $ f Medicine and 
ва Sci ices, including scientists from the Childs Research Institute of Childrer 
Netional Medics] Gort ind the Holland Laboratory of the Ame Red Cross 
ie biomedi, 1) іепсе ors irr ilum cor ts of I oc 210, 211, 212, and 216-18 
219. hours of BmSc 215; one course ch en from BmSc 21 г 214 or B 225: Path 
Land (if req ured) BiSc 122, Human Physi 
бшк опе тіней directly into the Institute for Biome < ' 
selecte goa C Ollege of Arts and Scie itt} the firct гс h student 
‘Prop, Пё of the six Ph.D. fields and pletes rema egre eme ‘ 
Molec, hate Program. See Biochemistry 1 Mole ir F rene пп 
ir and Сеј lar Ong Ni і р} 
“10 Macromolec ular Interactions: Proteins (2 or 4 
Toteins str Icture and function, introduction to metaboli processes. Registr: 
T Поп with rmission of instruct 
“1 Macromolec ular Inter ractions: 
Str lei Acids and Information Processing i 
, ЧСіцге and functior { í ind 
ulation Of protein sv: the „па í Re trat with permis I 
»4,, ЗИТ uctor ч | “а 
“12 Cell Biology 1 
Structure ind functions of cells and tissues. tecl ies used for the analvsis 
Of cel] f min. - - - р E m 
instructor - "аве analysis, microscopy). Re 
213 Immunology 
SUrvey 0I immuno with empha 
) ica] rese arch, Re - T : = z T тч { " 
414 Neurobiology nis ale 
П Overy ew of, ҥе h | n 
герге, ented w it : iba Attn 


instructor 


122 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


215 Lab Rotations (1) 
For Ph.D. students enrolled in the Institute for Biomedical sciences Laboratory 


training in advanced tec hniques in biome dical sciences research practices May 


be repeate d for credit 
216-18 Career Skills for the Biomedical Sciences (1-1-1) 

Scientific writing, presentation skills, and seminar planning Developing roles 

in the field: research in varying settings, policy and program planning grants 

and the biotechnology issues within intellectual property law. 


dm t 
inistration 
ind human sub- 


Е thical issues related to the conduct ої геѕеаг‹ h, animal use 
ject participation The design of a succe ssful grant propos | 


BIOSTATISTICS 
Columbian College of Arts ind Sciences offers the degrees of Master of Science and Doc 
tor of Philosophy in the field of biostatistics i School of Public He E and Health Ser 


Department of Statistics and the Biostatistics Center in ry” 


vices collaborates with the 
ntact the 5‹ hool of 


degree programs For the Public Health course ; lis sted below сесій 
Public Health and Health services 

Master of Science in the field of biostatistics—Prerequisite: course э work in multivar- 
sression (Math 33 and 124 and Stat 118) ane 


proficiency in computer applications (Stat 130 or 183 ог PubH 251 With ap yproval of thé 
academic director, applicants who lack some of the pana prerequisite course work may 
› first year of study; suc? 


matrix theory, and multiple re 


ate calcu 


be admitted to degree candidacy ind fulfill deficiencies during the 


course work does not count toward degree requirements 
Required The general requirements state d under Columbian ( ollege of Arts and | Sci 


ences. The program « f studv consists ol 13 hours of course work, int ludit à 
* "n " y 
224, 225, and 227; PubH 191, 201, 280 290, and 291. Two elective courses are chos¢ n fron 
or 
offerings of the Department ot ot itistics. A two-part Master’s Comprehensive E xaminatio? 


is required 
„gree in 


i fhi нісі 
1 Of DIOSTAUSUCS 


ріс“ 
requisit e: a master's de 0 
i sted under the Mt aster 
cand! 


Doctor of Phil phi n the fiel 
lv related field, including the prerequisites 


Science in the field of biostatistics. In some cases, an ext eptionally well-prepare ad 


date may enter the program with a bac helor's degree 


he general requirements state а under Columbian College of Arts and 5 


statis stic 


ences, including the required courses tor the Master of Science in the fie id of bie 13. 
plus Stat 213, 226, and 263; PubH 231 and one course chosen from PubH 205, 211, a of 
Electives are chosen from statistics ind public health. At the end of the second yet 
study, a two-part General Examination is taken on probability ind statist tical infer’ is 
and on biostatistics and epidemiology. A minimum of 12 hours of disserté „tion resear® ch 
т eseart 


required; the dissertation must demonstrate the candidate s ability to do original f 


that develops methods or applications in the field of biostatistit 


295 Reading and Research (arı 


Мау be repeat d for credit 


299-300 Thesis Research (3—3 
| Advanced Reading and Research (агт natio? 
Limited to students preparing tor the Doctor of Philosophy general exam 


May be repeated tor credit 


199 Dissertation Research (arr lit 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credi" 


CHEMISTRY e 
q, Millet 


Professors E.A. Caress, D.A. Rowley, D. Ramaker, M King (Chair), A Montaser, J 


A. Vertes 


Associ rofessor M.J. Wagner 
Assistant Professors C.L. Cahill, М.С. Zysmilich, L.P. Eisen V. Sadt henko ju? 
aree V 
Master of Science in the field of chemistry—Prerequisite: à bache ог" deg 
major in chemistry from this University, or an equivé ilent degree j Ser 
TOI liversit ex e t . ane 
; ge of Arts 97 ofr 


1 
Required: the gener il requirements state d under Columbian t olle 
199 235, ane 


ences. Course work normally includes Chem 207, 213, 221 or 244 


ciency in ( omputer programming mu t be 


lemonstrated. Candidate re required to pas 
'hensiv xamination h 
а Master Comprehensive Еҳатіт reptile moi e required, inclu Chem 
Thesi option 30 cred hours ipproved ue nic г physical 
“99-300, Thesis Research, wl ch may be j 
chemistry , ‹ TS ncluding Chem 
Nonth, ption 36 credit hour I appr t a : ка í erest (e.« 
HU ‚ ted t de 
298, | p to 9 credit hours in ot — : : we f the t 
р " DI ra 1 t I : 
Foren ic Sciences) may be in ts "m гоа rations dealii 2 with 
Ment of Chemistry otuden 1 . + ect from specified courses 
nd public policy pro rams may wish ч 
cience, technology. ani public | 4а р ice. Polit Qi e, and Publi іп 
offered by the Departments of Manageme 'CIen( + 
$ І rnational А Ќа 
istration ind by the Elliott School « I Interni | 
: А р ed: th; eneral requirements 
Doct r of Philosophv in tl field епиѕігу 3 MAT eir progra 
\ PAULI Science Studer lev [ 
Stated under Columbian ( опере of Arts a +) "^ ) t to the a f the de 
Studies in consultation with their docto n f п , t include irse work 
Partment $ Graduate Affairs Committe The progra p t hy ( rses 
^ east four of ths 
in imum of five 200-level courses; at least { on t be offered 
t f | { i = 
| П tide to Gra í í 
8 defined in the € Guid —— i t be fulfilled by achieve 
9Y the ( hemist ment. These cours equlremen xx Wwe itside the sub 
Ment on 'lacement exams. At le ist two 200-lev« 1 l ‚ r ту 
n ther subd plines/disciy | 
discipline of the student and in at least tw ы t the discretion of 1 
courses offered pb another university may be sub p nust be demonstrated. The 
ale Affair Committee, Proficiency Pre d h OE: ' ent ng of a 
“neral Examination requirement replace As - 7 
nd I ] Kk t ү 
Cumulati v, examination system and а | gm | sinn mbus 
Research elds: analytical spectroscopy E ; rgano 
lion chem; y; environ chemiustr hetero ; ty " inoscale 
| ( г spe S ру b а 
Metallics nthe inorga а organic ate - mer chemistry 
ind nanostructured materiais; organic synt} : hemistry; trace analvsis 
n " theoret í гу ча 
struc ture and re ictivity studies; surface che ) 
t 
“nition meta] complexe fn tat Research її 
тарий } 
Ph. Students in chemistry may subst t : 1 " the Forensic 
the ' Che 1 ‘ 1e І 
16 forn Of course work jointly ipproved by tl Cen 
, t I y » І 
“Ces Department or the S ence, Tech toral students who 
)0Sp full . id f | у 
Pose Of this ption is ti 1 E ICK à -x es deal 
te or may Wish to be empioyed in fore C lab ; у programs. 1 2 
1 teachr £V, and public ү УР = 
AE With the forensi, science r science, tech ову ^ Mf I ic 
Our i І rses Offered by t} Der 
5 may Ое selected from specified і ; -- “ tion and by the 
jenes Management S lence, Political Science и 
lott S, hool of Internati nal Affai 
I ' S 7 ed to take the 
EE All entering student in graduate chemistry | the De 
Ine ) 5 
сап Chemi, u Society Graduate Level I 6 : . the 
ar | ement ex 1 th 
qi Ment of ( hemist prior to matriculat | he ї T 
!lsci 3 1 phy 1 
Cm Plines of inalytical, organic І с, а і че кы 
Ve: fa € i 
Meng? subject matter in the di ci] T enera ^ nei tment t 
pre 1 " ' t ‘ ej 
Paratory | г graduate w rk in chemistry 1 the 1 e V Saee 
di ( е$ 
һ “18е he individ il student i plann | . 1 Р : : 
^ Broung 
All -= r +} | n 
Progr, uate st dents аге ге juired to | qms 
Ойга ; 
ns 
| бел 
) à f , 
) Pon Consultation with course instruct pec 
апе ith 
Wit... Course W 
i А . , | ' t e tak 
lor » Permis lon, a limit« number of 100-lev« | р 
Í Байпак, Р еа. £ t € a 
Bul) credi idditi u Course work 1 
etin fo 
Т Course listin 
) Ramaker 
407 г i Kam 
Chemical Bonding р ciple 
Yantum mechanics ipproximate n T | 
atomi tr ture. Prere« te: Une . 
2 Сапа molecular tru . Mill 
711-12 phy, i i | iker, Wagner, № 
Ysical Chemistry (1 to 3 eacl rmission. Credit as 
same as ( hem 111-1; Adm ; y Dy de] > сс > 
“пе upon atisfactorv соп letior [1 
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TI 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Application о! thermod yn 


213 Chemical Thermody namics (3) 


mics to chemical pr 


calculation of thermodynami properties. Prere 


| o! 
oprin 


Applications of quantum 


electronic, vibrational, ro 
requisite Chem 207 | 


218 Molecular Spectroscopy (3 


mechanics and grouj 
tational, and magnet 


Spring, odd years 


220 Selected Topics in Analvtical Chemistry (1 to 


oblems. Emphasis on 


quisite Chen 


› theory to the interpretation о! 


ic resonance 


Advanced topic ‚ offered in a modular format to allow an 1п-‹ 
of a self-selected field of an ilvtical chemistry 


sen tor à 


ted 


given semester. May be repeated for ‹ 


1 Spectrochemical Analysis (3) 


} 


neory t 
advances in optimizatior 
trometry, laser-based anal 


sis techniques Prerequisi 


› Tons: Wet and Dry (3) 


ind application of recent spet trometri« 


1 techniques optical 
vtical techniques, X 


One to three te 


redit 


methods ol 


te: Chem 122 Fall 


Principles instrumentation, methods and ap 


and electrochemistry; seie 


( iples to show how new п 
highlig 
lems. Prerequisite Chem 

avt 
of a self selected field of 


sen for a given semester 


ted state-of-the-art I 


:ethods of analysis аге 


122 5pring, eve 


230 Selected Topics in Inorgani« Chemistry (1 to 
inced topics offered in à modular format t 


inorganic chemistry 


May be г pt ated for « 


235-36 Advanced Inorganic Chemistry (3—3 


Application о! modern chemical theories to in 
і { from the periodic table, of the ‹ he 


detailed study developec 
common elements; electr 
organometallic chemistry 
ganic chemistry. Prereqt 


236: fall 


I 
onic spel I 
homogeneous and 


iisite: Chem 112, 15 


38 Inorganic Materials Chemistry (3) 


Svnthesis, structure and properties of materi 


ductors, ionic conductors nanomaterials, and magnetic optical 


materials. Emphas 


Chem 111-12 Fall, ev 
240 Selected Topics in Physical Chemistry (1 to 3 


Advanced topics offered 


of a self-selected field of 
for a given semester. May 


50 Selected Topics in Orgar 
Advanced topics offered 
of a self-selected field in 


for a given semester 


52 Advanced Organic Chemistry (3—3 
1 properties of organi 


reactions, ant 


Synthe 
ies of organic chemistr 


Chem 251: Chem 112, 152. Prerequisite to Chem « 


year) 


The transition state theo 
inisms; kinetic isotope 
ind super a ids Wooi 
site: Chem 251 or pern 


58 Synthesis and Structure Determination in Organi 


The design of syntheses 
thetic methods, includi 
structure determination 
(Fall, even years) 


ssion ot ins 


traditional and low-t 


en years) 


in a modular format 
phvsical chemistry. ( 


| 
t 


ліс Chemistry (1 to 3 
in a modular format 


organic chemistry. ( 


I 
y, emphasis о 


n reat 


257 Physical-Organic Chemistry (3 


rv of chemical kineti 
effects, linear-Iree ет 
Iward-Hoffman rule 


ructor 


for complex organi 
ng asymmetric indt 


Prerequisite: Chem 


юе repeated for credi 


instrumenta 
ray method 

plications ol 
nethod ym 


» developed; t 


ht solutions of industrial, environmental, blome dical 


п years 


o allow an in-depth ex 


One to three 
redit 


yrganic substa 


a and reaction mechan 


heterogeneou 


2 (Chem 


als suc h as « 


emper ature 


to allow an in 


to allow ап in- 


Miller 
statistic al 

1 112 or 212 
Stall 
pectroscopy Pre- 
Stall 


ypica 


lepth ex iminat 
тау be cho 


jon 


ypics 
Montasel 

analvsis, including 
tion, atomic spec 
ind surface analy- 
Vertes 

mass EC trometry 
,nstrate basic prin- 


| applic ations 


ч 
and forensic Pr 


topi Sn 


staff 
amination 
зау be € ho- 


( 


nces and reat 


mistry 
isms 
X 


235 sp 


eramics 


)ne to three topics ma 


ter May be repeated for credit 


atalysis; bi 


( 
ring; 


WwW 
supt 


hill 


tions 


of the more 


„хе; 
of ¢ ompk хе 


jino 


Chem 


agne! 


сой” 


1 elec үг 


( 
or. prerequisiti 
staff 
depth exami па 
ypics may be chos 
staff 
lepth examination 
y be chor 
staff 
fundamenta st 
Pre "T 


TL 
( ppi itions to reaction at 
ergy rt lationships, cont od 
free radical reat tions de 
(Spring odd vears) sull 
c Chemistry ! 3) jer? sym 
molecules; survey ol me tod’ ol 
ч mel er 
iction; spectrost opi { instruct 


51 or perm 


ission 0 


:59 Polymer Chemistry (3 


60 Selected l'opics (1 1 Staff 
1 f і cher O 


' M I ted { 


f I-select 
1 St ecte 


:64 Fundamentals in ( omputational Chemistry 


Staff 
Fundar t MCEpt f chen | with an emp! on mputational 
In p] M vith current tware н juisite: Chem 11-12, Math 
d CSci 100 or quiva t Fa 
-65 Computational ( hemistry of Biomolecules Vertes 
| j і а! 
th h | I I í ( 1611 rrent ууа Prerequisite 
295 Research Staff 
Researc! ! bler pp! i} he Open t ппеа students with 
idvanced t May | | н р 
298 Independent Study Stall 
+ mental staff and г ; written report, and the presentation of a seminar 
“99-300 Thesis Research Staff 
395 Independent Research Stall 
Di ertation rege h f tudents ir nit f the Doct yf Pl sophy Progran 
May be repeated for credit 
'Э8 Advanced Reading and Research otal 
Limited to student reparing for the tor of P phy cu lative exami 
Nation May be repeated f edit 
'99 Dissertation Research stati 
Limited to Doctor f Phi | indidat May ! t 
Сү 
L AND ENVIRONMENTAI ENGINEERING 
Prof 
d, M.I. Ha LH. S} кнр W. I 
A Reka V. Mot | M N 
( ) К } 7 S j 
B.W М.О. Critchfield. ( th 
G.( erstint Kehn« C. N G.W.S B 
Ir I Engi 1 M 
d t t 
201 
Numeric al Methods in F ngineering К otat 
igenvalye blems. Nun : í 7 
differ, ' M Solut tarh { € 
bol a her. , 
4 | lifferent er 
ment , uatio Intro tio " 
( С 11 rappr 1 I dey tme I 
202 , і val 10} 
\ppli¢ ation of Probability Methods in Civil Engineering Ma 
Nertainty "та rid information: } . 
dint variable isefu babilitv d 
buti M mod > 1 
theory, Pre, arrn, dag PE 
205 A erequisite: ApSc 115 
dv; i ^ 
" anced Strength of Materials 
Iectior f hear , no 8 
bean oix eee 


(datio: Rear 
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206 Design of Reinforc ed Concrete Structures (3) 


sion, basic equations 
stress concentration and failure criteria. Prerequisite: ( і 


210 Methods of Structural нги ) 


for theory of elasticity, thin ind th 


ick walled cylinders, 
120 Spring) 
Badie 


nate strength and de- 


Structural behavior of reinforced ¢ yncrete ictur 1 
formation characteristics design of structural component ncluding beams; 
columns, floor slabs, box-typt irder introduction to prestressed concrete; 
special topics Prerequisite: CE 192 0 equivalent Fall 
7 Prestressed Concrete Structures (3 Badie 
Structural behavior and failure modes 01 prt stressed concrete structures design 
in prestressed cont rete, including long-span structure bridge und prec ast 
systems. Prerequisite: б E 192 or equivalent Ѕргі 

208 Advanced Reinforced Concrete Structures (4 Badie 
Conception, analysis, and design of low-rise and high-rise bui lings by ! ulti- 
mate strength methods, precast systems, progressivt collapse, ‹ .rthquake con 
siderations, domes, folded plates shell-type structure ind special topics Pre 
requisite CE 202 or equivalent As arranged j 

209 Bridge Design (3) Badie 
Application of basi design procedures for reinforced ind. prestre sed concrete 
bridges, according to AASHTO bridge pecifications. Varioi ‚ types of concrete 
bridges desigt bridge element deck slab, girders bearing pads): 
ind development structure/substructure detail Fall odd years) 


Badie 


Modern methods of analysis of static ilv indeterminate structures, matrix 
analysis based on flexibility, stiffness, energy ind variational methods, sub- 
structuring techniques; consideration of plastic ‹ lapse of structures. intr” 
duction to the finite element method. Prerequisite: graduate status (F all) | 
211 Design of Metal Structures (3 | Badie and ` 98 
Structural behavior of metal structures conception and de ign ol advance 
structural components and sy hysteretic behavior plasti design ic 
ples, box-type girders, ‹ ible systems, composite git lers, and spec ial topic? 
requisite: CE 191 or equivalent Spring : 
212 сыа Maui офа гаа 3) Badie and St 
Conception, analysis and design of low-rise ind high-rise buildings by ает" 
elastic methods, susper oofs, earthquake considerations, and uniq 
tructura tems. Pre ju E 201 or equivalent As yrranged) staff 
213 Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures ) Hat que and St is of 
Probability theory, theory of structural reliat bility probabilistic analys ha” 


ribution, pr 


strength and loads risk and reliability function, empiri il dist 
bility plot. The design service lite method о! perturbation Monte Саг“ men 
lation. Fatigue and fracture, proof testing, inspection ‹ ind reper replace 
m ance. Prerequisite: appre val of department Fall, odd years) | cuf 
214 Analysio of Plates and Shells Haque x und 
Bending and stretching of thin elastic plates under loading with various t 
i onditions nuous plates an | рами on elastic foundation? : „nding 
folded-plate structure rhe rv of « Xd surface eneral linear als o 
theory and its simplification to membran theorv; bending stresses 1n ° 
revolution, shallow-sheli theory Spring odd year \ малга 
15 Theory of Structural Stability (3 Haque. gs and 
General criteria for stability, buckling of elast ind inelastic colu! jate 
frames. torsional and lateral buckling, variational methods. But kling f пре 
und shells under static loads, st ibility of stiffened structures effect 0 д 
fections and boundary conditions Fall panza 
216 Structural Dynamics (3 iis; эрй, 
Vibration of continuous systems: membrane beam plates, and sh an ys" 
imate methods of vibration analysis, пи thods of integri al tr pra ya! pen 
of nonlinear systems; wave propagation Prerequisite approva of del ; 
Fall, odd years) pede 
217 Random Vibration of Structures |3 res to stations? 
structurt ye 


Introduction to random processes, r« sponses of linear 
and nonstationary random input Structural responses 


boundarv-laver turbulences, wind loads, etc. Fatture anal 


| 
random loads. Prerequisite: approval о! department 


i Structural Design to Re sist N 


atural Hazards 


Prediction of forces due to eart} ke 
pseudostat etl ( ‹ I 
ibsorption and duct f f l 
ieroelast ffect і | 
department I evi 

'20 Continuum Mechanics 
| tre du п te the t 
tre ind str ite t t I 
ne no І t 
even vear 
2 Í Theory of Elasticity 1 
Introducti о ( t i | 
lin lasticity; f 
ipprova I dt tme 
222 Plasticity (3 
Introduction t the cont 
rate-independs t ' 
reverse eld 1 1 \ 
defor: nation. Pre juisi GE 4 
223 Mex nani 5 of Composite Materials 
9lress-strain relationship { 
irthotropi \ T 
lami it theory t 
Prerequ te ipprova [ 
)9t ч 

“<9 Introduce tion to Biomechanics 
I menta E t f 

һу ( { 
| 1 mecha t 
x “puter mode іар 
“<6 Advanced NS bank З 
Storica i vof}? 
In mechanics as ipplied to the treatment of } 
the mechan il analy f the hun t 
Physiologi d t 
Dite element applicati Ргеге te: СІ 
227 1 ppli 
Introduct tion to Finite Element Analysis 
Caleulus of riat Variat { 
Weighted ; lual techniques. í pute 
Method Ap] ition to proble; heat 
Structural ay ilv Prert í 

228 ; ; , he 
Advan ed Finite ] lement Analysis 
NEView of | iriat n жи $ m 
Various ontinmmn ' 


230 ‘Spring, odd ye 
“ndamentals of Soil Behavior 
Soil min, ilogy , vat 
ture, volume 7i hel 
“ation o haha йы iti 2 
2315 f soil be ' ' 
oretic 


àl Soil Ме ha inics 


nedia tre 


128 


tems. and waterfront structures. Foundations o lifficult s: ind reinforced 
earth structure Prerequisite: CE 168 or equn ient prin 

129 Geotechnical Earthquake Engineering (3 Manzari 
Ground motion, wave propagatio foundation isolation ‹ ponse analysis; 

mi tability of retaining structure oil structure interacuon Prerequisite 
syraduate standi \ 1 \ ed 

34 Rock Engineering (3 Manzari and Staff 
Classification and properti f rock ture ol k isses and ck disconti 

n 1 explo! по оа I vation 1631 ind appli 101005 
10 10 dation ype tunne ind cl і ock. Prerequisite ipproval o! 
department ^s arranged 

240 Environmental Chemistry Riffat and Stall 
Principles of chemist! of natural water water ipplie wastewaters haz 

10 15168. Otol metry, equilib! lubility, ki etit апіс chem 
is! hemistr inalvtical technique Examples from water wastewater 
practice t llustrate applicatior | r 

241 Advanced Sanitary Engineering Design Riffat and Staff 
Elements of design including basi parameters and hydrauli requirements 
Lavout f water supply and wastewatt ten pumping stations, 
ind trea pla P t expansi ind modificatio Prerequisite CI 197 
or equivalent opring) 

242 Principles of Environmental Engineering Riffat 
Basic concepts of water, air, and terrestrial environ ents and nterrelationship* 
mong the x Principi of « I menta | trv and mic! yhiology A 55055 

nt of enviro ntal qualit d impacts. Environment and health Water 
and wastewater system Legal and regulatory controls Fa 

243 Water and Wastewater! Treatment Processes Riffat 
Theory and application of commonly ust 1 processes. Sedimentation coagu" 
lation, filtration, disinfection, gas transfer, activated idee, trickling filters: 

xidation ponds rption, and sludge stabilization 1 disposal proces? 
combinations to produce treatment systems Prerequisite: CE 242 (Spring 

244 Environmental Impact Assessment (3 Riffat, Кор. 
Public policy and legislation on environmental qua tv. Methods for 155658115 

pacts of engineering project Tech ү for Р impacts on ай water 
d land environment ipplied to transportation facilitit iter and waste 
water га ties lustrial and m nitv development Fall 4 
245 Microbiology for Environmental Engineers (3 Riffat and Stal 
Principles of muicrobdlology ind ар; tior t iké streams hazardo, 
iste ind bio cal treatment svstem Methods for ev папа impacts" 
А rdi ste Ld Concepts of jimnt 
clud f nutrie ind control of ‘ rowths 
Spy din wes Р 

246 Advanced Treatment Processes Riffat and et 
Principle ind applicat ( id ced treatment tems fol wal v 1 
vate 1 і vast | bio = tries t removal oxidatio ч 
s . „эм А ure эй. hemical pr 

pitaliol TT Prerequisite: CI 13 Fall, eve years у staf 

247 Industrial Waste Treatment Riffat an Jua 
[ f industrie vast ) € Charact t rements and ev? ni 
ue M id í t ti ae elopment ^. 

Y : t, preted 
lesign. Regulat permit t lard t { pretreatmen 
uisite: CE 240 or approval of department Fal „баі, ROPA. 

248 Introduction to Hazardous Wastes КШ 100% 

Regulations, including RCRA and 5 fund. Transport and fate of ha azard 

ibst El nts of X yg k assessment di Cas? 
Monit lat t | it Waste! imizal 

histories. Prerequisite: app! il of department sprin a 5180 

250 Open Channel Flow Mahmood " йо“ 
тааџа iried пом заа! ind | ied flow Flow 12 попі ite ci 

har | tans fle " hreak nrol flood routing Pr гед! 
193 or equivalent Fa NL 

251 Hvdraulic Engineering Haque б pe 
Hydraulic design of conveyance, regulating, and measu! ment struc. dam 

i t | tlet work relates 


Force 
pump 


› Design of Dams (3 


Proj 


lan ' 
lam Pre 


r1 
} 


dimer 
a distort 
Spring, odd 


“58 Nume 


flow 


Problems. Prey 


^99 Pollution Ty 
Distribut 
üdvect t t 
ound te | 
me са 
site: CE 193. N 
2 
)0 Analytical Me 
Fundam. 
Nate iriatic 
Har Но: I 
] 
"раме; l 
2 
l Vehicle Dynamics 
Engineer; 
al iuto 
mance I 
nique ‘py 
lions, Pro, 
452 


Advanced Hydr 


Groundwater and Seepage 
Permeability 


255 Mechanics of Water Waves 


Water Resources Planning and Control 


]uisite: app 
“97 Hydraulic Modeling 


rical Methods in Environmental 
and Water Resources 


ansport System 


Standards and Crash 


t es and 

vit 
( ( уна 
1а Staff 

k fil 

t CoO 
t о! 
M d 

t 0 

n 

Qta ff 

Ul 13 

Staff 

I u 

Staff 


130 


299 


263 Crash Investigation and Analysis (3 


OURSES OF INSTR CI 


n 


Bedewi, Digges 


Crash reconstruction methods for system itic investigation of vehicle cr ishes 
Analvsis of vehicle safety systems and their effectiveness; computer simu 
lation and analysis ol date ensitivity of analyti al techniques case 
investigations opring) 

264 Nonlinear Finite Element Modeling and Simulation (3) Bedew! Eskandarian 
Rigid and flexible ! bodv methods for modeling crashe Application ‹ Ivnamk 
nonlinear finite element methods wit! contact algorithms for modeling « rash 
phenomena Modeling and simulation of vehicies airbags. safety restraining 
S} ind highway barriers Fall 

269 Pavement and Runway Design (3 Manzari 
lavement types wheel-load characteristics; stresses in pavements and sub- 
;'rades; empirical methods of design of flexible and rigid highway ind airfield 


javement 'eneral principie yt runway design Prerequi ite raduate stand- 
ing departn ent approval Spring, odd years) 

170 Systems Dynamics Modeling and Control ( Eskandarian, Bedew! 
ntroduction of conce ypts in control theory and appi ations to solve problems 
in civil and transportation engineering dealing with single-input/single output 
ind multi-input/multi-output systems. Review 0! ‹ lassical control theory in the 

equency and time domain, state-spact inalvsis, system optimization, ant 
non-linear control Fall) 


and Stafi 
adv and W- 

and prat tica 
processing for 


Traffic Engineering and Highway Safety (3 I 


ity and network performance measi 


traffic 
париро monitoring techniques, in 


way traic í 
traffic fle 


зра‹ 


2 


theory 


w phenomena control signalization 


and data 


m concepts Pre requisite: 


struments 


lated highway safety desi; 


(I 


Traffic re 
approv il of department 


73 Inte Швеи Transportation Systems (3 


all) 
»aner 
Eskandarian, Rop“ 


Commands, controls and communications 1n modern multimodal transporte 
tion; infrastructure highw үү and vehicle automation, adv: inced traffic manage 
ment, vehicle control and safety system information, data and sensory re 
quirements; practical applications and projects Prerequisite: graduate standing 
or approval of department Spring) "| 
290 Special Topics (1 to 6 Sta 
Topic to be announced п the Schedule f Clas " 
98 Researc h (arr staff 
Basic research projects, as ranged. Ma be repeated for credit staff 
300 Thesis Research (3-3 add 
120 Theory of Elasticity П (3 Lee, Manz% 
Application of integra! transtori ind analytic function theory to solution S 
plane problems lastic wave propagation. Three dimensional elasto-stau® 
Prerequisite ApS 11; CE 2 Fall odd vears тай 
121 Nonlinear Mechanics of Continua (3) Lee, Man. 
Polar ition, invariance, isotropy representation theorems for inves 
pic tensor functior Deform ition, kinematics, 517695, og 
í iple for constitutive relations Applications to nonlinear ё + 
ticity wtonia uids. Р juisite: approv | of department 
(Sprin ears sual 
350 Sedimentation Engineering (3) Mahmood an‘ n€ 
Problems of erosion and sedimentation. Properties of sediment initiation 
motion. Suspension ot sediment and sediment discharge theories emt ap 
tion measurements. Economic and legal aspect Prerequisite CE 0 ‹ 
prov il of depart ent Fall, odd stall 


Mahmood anc 


351 Mechanics of Alluvial Channels (3) 1 
forms ! 


Phvsical 
Hy 


channels. Qualitative and quantitative re 


Channel 


hannels 
Channel sta? 


channels 


ind 


in 


in drainage basins 


processes 


forms draulics and sediment transport illuvial « 


rivers 


sponse o1 
ета! i 


| {8 
luding environn mpat 


navigation channels. Case studies iní 
site: CE 250 or approval of department (Fall, even years) Mahme 
32 Advanced Hydraulics (3) nd оре! 
,s а 6 
Theory of unsteady flow. Diffusion and dispersion through pipe nce neth 
x — у ге í 
channels. Numerical solutions using finite element and finite dift - years) 


ods. Prerequisite: CE 250 or approval of department (Spring, e* 


170 Intelligent Systems Theory 
Overview of artificial inte] 
Systems, and hybrid intel] 


and Applications (3) 


Eskandarian 
li тепсе 


neural networks, genetic 
igent systems and their 
mation processing methods. Intelli 


algorithms, fuzzy 
integration with other infor- 


gent systems àppiicatio 


ngineering, vehicle safety, remote sens 


ns; examples are 


drawn from ITS and tr Tit ing, and 
270 As arranged) 


structural design iptimization. Prerequisite: CI 201 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (ar: 


Staff 
Limited to student: preparing for the Doctor of Science a 


›с1епс‹ alifying examination 
May be repeated for credit 

199 Dissertation Resear« h (arr Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Science cand lates. May be epeated for credit 


COMPUTER SCIENCE 
Profess 


гв A.C, Meltzer, W.D. Maurer, L.] Hoffman (R 


Resear S.Y. Berkovich, M.B. 
Feldman, P.S. Bock. I.I Sibert, R.S. Heller, C.D. Martin 


Chair), H.-A. Choi, A Youssef, 
B Narahari, S Muftic (Research), |.K Hahn 
Assoc late Professors S Rotenstreich, R oimha, D. Grier 
Assistant Professors A. Bellaac hia, R.W. Lindeman otanton, X. Ch« 
Adjun t Profess 


ors G.J. Kowalski. D Roberts, S.H. Kaisler 
Professorial Lecturers IH. Sı haren-Guivel 
Associate p, | Hanson 
Assistant Profess rial Lecturers R.A. Fernan 


ofessorial Lecturer 1 


See the $, hool of En ineering and Applied Science for programs 1 
Master 8, 


{ grams leading to the 
professional, and doctoral di 


207 Scientific Databases (3 


Introduction to d 


Berkovich and Staff 
latabase management 


systems and information retrieval sys- 
tems Requirements of si ientific databases; advanced data ig te hniques 
to capture the semantics of scientific applications. Data re positories and ad- 
vanced retrieval capabilities Database Juerv lan IgE 1 query ‹ ptimization 
Database web « onnectivity. Prerequisite: CSci 123 and either CSci 103 or 133 


(Spring) 
“10 Advanced Software P 
Object-oriented 
digms; d 


Gesign patterns 


aradigms (3 


procedural I tional nd 


1 and Staff 
п para- 


software life-cycle concepts between 
Compiled and interpreted language s. Examples from Ada, Java. C. С++ and Perl 
Prerequisite CSci 123, 133 


4 Fal d lg 
211 Computer Architectures (3) Narahari and Staff 
Concepts їп processor, system, and network architectures architecture of 
| Pipeline, superscalar, and VLIW/EPIC processors; mult cessors and inter 
connection networks. ( ache coherence ar memory subsystem design for 
multiprocessor irchitectures. Parallel and istributed system hitect 


‘ntroduction to internetworking Prerequisite: CSci 123, 133, 135 


1123 d dud 

juisi 

Spring) 

212 Desio ' A ү f and Staff 
“Sign and Analysis of Algorithms ку MN 
esign and analysis of a gorithms. Turing machines; NP- omplete theory. Al- 

Borithmi techniques divide-and-c iquer, greedy, dyn ic programming 

Staph traversal backtracking, and branch-and-bo ind. Ар} tons include 

Sorting and searching, graph algorithms, and ptimization. Prerequisite: ( Sci 
) ^ 

123, 133 (Fall and spring 


2. А 
«40 T. ` ; 
) Theory of Computation (3) Narahari and Staff 
leoretica] loundations of « omputer science. Forn ng 


ind automata: 
regular expressi 


ons, context-free languages parsing; Tur hines and com 
Plexity partial recursive functions indecidability I H 1 Correctness; fixed 
Point theory formal specifications of software. Ргег quisite: CSci 210, 212 
(Spring) 


<2] Advanced D 
Sparse m 


available 


ata Structures (3 


Berkovich and Staff 
atrix transpose | 


ind multiplication. List inserti n and d 


n, lists of 


Space. In-order preorder, and postorder traversal of trees l'opological 
Sor "ia . Г 
ring Binary sear h trees, including AVL trees B-trees, and tries. Dynamic 
lashing 


Prerequisite: CSci 212 Spring 


132 


223 Graph Theory and Applications (3 


COURSES OF INS 


Choi and Staff 


Undirected and directed graphs. Connectivity partition vcles and matchings 
Edge and vertex coloring chromatic polynomia ind the four-coloring prob 
lem. Planar graphs and Kuratowski's theorem. Properties o! indom graphs 
Applications to 1 variety of problem: Prerequi CSci 212 (Spring, even 
years) 

225 Data Compression (3) Youssef and Staff 
Background on signals information theory, transform human vision, and met 
rics. Lossless and lossy compression technique Video compression. Compres 
sion standards. Progressive transmission Prerequisite: CSci 212 Fall) 

27 Numerical Solutions of Algebraic Systems (3) Meltzer and Stafi 
Numerical solutions of linea! ilgebraic equation ind the algebraic envalue 
problem. Sparse matrix techniques. Solutions of noniineai simultaneous equa 
tions. Interpolation and extrapolation. Prerequ site: CSci 212 Fall, even 
years) 

/32 Computer Networks (3 Simha and Staff 
Fundamental concepts in the des ind implementation of computer commu- 
nication networks and internet, their protocols, and ipplications. | vered net 
work architectures, applications, network programming interfaces, transport 


241 


N 
-€ 
N 


244 


pement, and net- 


' 


routing, data link protocols local area networks, network mani 
work security. Prerequisite: C5ci 211 (Fall) 

Internet Protocols (3) 

Understanding of the layered protocols for the Internet. Interconnet 
works. The IP protocol and routing algorithms, switche bridges, am 
The transmission ‹ ontrol protot ol (TCP). Addressing ind name \ pplicat 
specific protocols, I ГР, TELNET, SMTP, SNMP HTTP. Domai | name service» 


Meltzer and Staff 
tion of net- 
{ routers 
100“ 


Prerequisite: CSci 210, 232 (Fall) 

Design of Internet Protocols (3) Meltzer and Staff 

Protocol specifications and formal description methods Finite-state descrip" 
етеп” 


tions of Internet protocols. Specification ind Description Language Imp 
tation of protot ol specifications Prerequisite: CSci 212, 2 j 


: ; : staff 
High-Performance Computing (3) Narahari and Stal 
Introduction to high-speed computer architecture. Parallel architecture memory 

: , com 
and I/O subsystems. Principles of pipelining and vector processing pipeline con 


structures ай“ 


$- 
yetworks. as 


puters and vectorization methods, examples of vector processors 


algorithms for array processors SIMD computers, interconnection 1 
sociative array processors Prerequisite: CSci 211 Fall, odd years чай 
Computer System Performance (3 years) p | 
Queuing models of computer systems ат i applications of queuing theory , 
compute! modeling. Bounds on system регіогтапсе Mean-value analysis о 
computer systems Modeling specific subsystem Queu na models fal analysis: 
| ind termina 


Limitations of queuing mod: Is. Analysis of transa 


oriented systems. Prerequisite: CSci 211 і з Staff 
Comparative Computer Systems (3) Үоиѕѕеї an cter 
Structures of computers d a system description language History chart a 
istics, and philosophies of different computer structures Spe ial purr e 
processors multiprocessors, nt tworks, and time-shared systems Compe pol- 
ot computer families. Performance evaluatior Effects of softwart ind te s 
ogy on computer structures. Prerequisite: C5ci 211 Spring odd yo taff 
Database Management Systems (3 Narahari an m 
Design and architecture of relational dat ibase management system» quen qu 
guages, data models index structures, dat ibase application design Pr 
site: CSci 210, 211, or equivalent Fall T 
Database Systems (3) Narahari aP at 
Concepts in database svstems. Relational database desig! Editing p" 
generation, updating, s« hema refinement, tuning. Constructo! jl databa visité: 
agement systems. Conc eptual ind logical design of a d tapast prered 
CSci 241 (Spring) 1 staf! 
Information Retrieval Systems (3) Berkov™ me 


1 е j;jtà 
Information organization and retrieval of natural languápt data by dig ‚е; € 
| langues ale 


puter systems; statistical, syntactic, and logical analysis of natura? sca 


d cataloging 


tionary and thesaurus systems; searching strategies a! 
file structures. Prerequisite: CSci 210, 211 Sprin 


COMPUTER SCIENCE 133 
246 Compiler Optimization (3) 


Narahari and Staff 
Overview of ‹ ompilers, parsing 


tec hniques, code generation. Compiler optimiza- 

tion techniques, including register alloc ation, instruction scheduling Compiler 
design for ILP processors. Prerequisite: CSci 210, 211, 212 

251 Distributed Operating Systems (3) 


Architecture, concurrent processes, interprocess communication. distributed 
scheduling, distributed shared memory, distributed security, syne 
and elections, distributed agreement, tr 
site: CSci 210, 211, 212 (Fall) 

252 Component-Based Enterprise 

Software Development (3) 

Component-based software deve ications. Component 

models, multi-tier architecture Specific case studies may include topics such as 

Enterprise Java Beans, DCOM, and COBRA Prerequisite: CSci 210 (Fall) 

Object-Oriented Design (3) Rotenstreich and Staff 

Object-oriented systems, software reusability, software modularity, 

and bottom up approaches, object cl 

concurrent object-oriented I 

(Spring) 

254 Software Engineering (3) 
The life-cycle model Requirements and specifications 
tured and object-oriented design 
ration control 


(Fall, even vears) 
Rotenstreich and Staff 


hronization 
ansactions and replicated data Prerequi- 


Rotenstreich and Staff 


lopment for enterprise appl 


N 
сл 


top-down 
assification, genericity, metaprogramming, 
rogramming languages Prerequisite: CSci 210 


Rotenstreich and Staff 
Design models, struc- 
Program development, PDL's tools 
Program, unit, and integration testing. Program verification 
Other development models Development metrics. ( omputer-aided softw 
engineering (CASE) Prerequisite: CSci 210, 212 
Software Engineering Development (3) Rotenstreich and Staff 
Formal methods in software engineering. First-order logic, basic specification 
elements, rigorous proofs, formal deve 
Site: CSci 211, 212 (Fall) 


configu- 


are 
(Spring) 


lo )ment process, conc urrency. Ргеге‹ ui- 
I 1 


256 Software Testing and Quality (3) Rotenstreich and Staff 
Flow graphs and path testing, transaction flow testing, data flow testing, soft- 
ware metrics, system testing, test planning and documentation reliability, 

] Statistica] testing. Prerequisite: CSci 254 (Fall) 

259 Advanced Object-Oriented Programming (3) Maurer and Staff 
The design patterns of Gamma, Helm, Johnson, and Vlissides. The C++ Stan- 
dard Template Library (STL), a generic programming paradigm that has been 
adapted to the C++ programming language, and is an extensible framework for 
generic and interoperable components Prerequisite: CSci 210 or familiarity 

260 with C++, data structures, and object-oriented programming (Spring) 

J 


Design of Interactive Multimedia (3) 

listory, theory, and development of multime 
nents, platforms, and 
“ations of various me 
design. Use of 


Heller and Staff 
dia concepts. Hardware compo- 
authoring tools. Scientific, technical, and ¢ ognitive foun- 
dia including text, sound, graphics, and video. Interface 
a media taxonomy as a design and evaluation tool Completion 
„„„ Ofa multimedia portfolio required Prerequisite: CSci 210 (Fall) 

481 Design and Implementation of Educational Software (3) Martin and Staff 


History and types of computer-based learning (CBL). Models of learning theory 
Instructiona] design 

Systems i 
гезе 


262 C 


and 
authoring 
al issues. Overview of 
Project required. Prerequisite: CSci 260 Spring) 

sraphics Programming Tools (3) Hahn and Staff 
Standard graphics and animation programming tools and packages Lab-specific 
Software tools for sound, motion control, and rendering. Hardware 
recording and editing. Peripheral devices such as stereo glasses 


Scripted and generative design strategies, use of 


Intelligent tutoring systems. Dissemination leg 
arch issues in CBL 


/omputer ( 


used for video 


р head-mounted 
263 cisplays, and trac kers Prerequisite: CSci 185, 211 (Spring i ; 
“Omputer Graphics II (3) Hahn and Staff 
parves and surfaces Spatial sampling and aliasing. Visible surface algorithms 
anynination and shading models, raytrac ing and radiosity. Image manipulation 
а е 


, ture mapping. Procedural models Prerequisite: CSci 185 
Sign of Human-Computer Interface (3) 


es 7 
Sign of dialogues for interactive systems 
Buisti« ‚апа регсе 


action ter hniques 


(Spring) 
Sibert and Staff 


Psychological, physiological. lin- 
i 
ptual factors. Advantages and d 


isadvantages of various inter- 
; command language syntaxes. 


and data presentations. Design 


134 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


methodology and guidelines. Case studies, ї 


requisite CSci 210 


(Spring) 


266 Computer Animation (3) 


70 


ingles 


Euler 


kinematics; kinematic, 


dering problems (temporal aliasing) soun 
ing and editing techniques. Prerequisite 


(Fall) 


physic 


Artificial Intelligence (3) 


Representation and space sear‘ h 
edge representation and know 
hvbrid, and O-O systems. Semantic 
rem provers. Overview of planning, learning neural nets 


(Fall) 


Prerequisite: CSci 174, 212 


ledge engineering for ex 
nets, frames, and natural language 


and quaternions; artic ulated figure motion; 
allv based, and behavioral motion control; 
1 svnthesis and synchronization; гес ord- 


esearch readings, and projects. Pre- 


Hahn and Staff 


forward and inverse 
ren- 


CSci 185 or permission of instructor. 


Bock and Staff 


Heuristic search. Predicate calculus Knowl- 
pert systems Rule-based, 


l'heo- 
Use of AI languages- 


Bock and Staff 


271 Adaptive Learning Systems I (3) 
Learning as an alternative to rule-based schemes for artificial intelligence. 
Deterministic and probabilistic simulation of games. Markovian and bounded 
context systems. The algedonic process Introduction to collective learning sys 
tems theory. Design, simulation, and ev aluation of collective learning automata. 
Prerequisite: CSci 174, 212 (Fall) : 

278 Models of Cognition (3) Bock and Staff 
l'he central nervous system às à natural precedent for AL structure and fun tion 
of the neuron and neural networks; sensors and actuators; modular brain func 
tion. The cognitive process. Intelligence metrics Genetics and self organizing 
systems. Memory mechanisms. The psy¢ hological basis of learning and behav 
ior. Prerequisite CSci 174, 212 (Spring, odd vears) 

283 Computer Security Systems I (3) Hoffman and staff 
Techniques for security in computer systems Authentication, logging, autho; 
rization, encryption International criteria. Effects of operating Sy stems - 
machine architecture. Risk analysis. Threats and countermeasures. Relate 
laws and ethical considerations. Prerequisite: CSci 133, 1 35 (Fall) -— 

284 Computer Cry ptography (3) Hoffman and Sta 
Cryptography and codes. Secure communications using set ret and public key 
algorithms. Key management, authentication and digital signatures. Secu 
voice, video, and data. Cryptography in networks. Prerequisite: csci 21^ 
(Spring) чай 

285 Information Policy (3) Hoffman and * je 
Issues related to computers and privacy, freedom of spee h, search and йи 
and equity. Access to personal, corporate, and governmental information, " 
fessional responsibilities, ethics, ‹ riminality, and law enforcement on the these 
net. Intellectual property online. Technical and societal implic ations 0 
issues as the Internet evolves (Fall) staff 

297 Special Topics (1 to 3) : 

Topics to be announced in the S hedule of Classes (Fall and spring) staff 

298 Research (arr.) peated 

as arranged May be rej 


299-30 
30 


32 


Applied research and experimentation projet ts 


for credit 
) Thesis Research (3 
1 


and case studies; performance metrics; de 
of error and bias; evaluation tools; formal valid 
standards. Required for all computer science doctoral cant 
(Fall) 

Advanced Computing Algorithms (3) 

Graph algorithms, strongly connected components, 
network flow, 
NP-complete 
C omplete proble! 


ApSc 115 


dominators in acyclic graphs, ordered trees, 
partite matching, theory of NP completeness, 
and analysis of approximation algorithms for NP 


site: CSci 212 


3J 


Research and Evaluation Methods (3) 
Methods for the conduct of research and development projet ts 
method; research/design requirements and objecti 
sign prot edure 
ation methods; 


(Spring, odd years) 


ves qualitative, ‘ 


biconnecté 


juanti > 
} sou 
»s and controls * ion 


doc umen sit 
lidates Prerequ" 


planarity est 


lems- 
prob - p 
115. 


126 Parallel Algorithms (3) 
Design and analysis of parallel algorith: 
uted-memory parallel computation models 
quer algorithms, numerical 


Youssef and St 


tude shared- and distr 


l'opics ir 


graph algorithms, divide-and-c« 


problems, parallel algorit T n itor 
optimization method Prerequisite: CSci 211, 217 ng, even yea 
32 Advanced Topics in Computer Sim 
Networks and Networked Computing (3 
oeminar on current research ind deve ments ir nputer networks, Internet 
networked computing mobile comp in rvàsive computing. May be re- 
peated for credit Prerequisites: CSci 211, 212 Fa dd years) 
338 Advanced Topics in Distributed Systems (3 
Seminar on current research ind developments in networks and d tributed sy 
tems. May be repeated for credit. Pri requisite: CSci 234 Fall, odd years) 
339 Advanced T opics in Computer Architecture 


oeminar on current rese i 
be repeated lor credit. Prer 
Advanced Topics in P 


oeminar on current 


site: CSci 235 эрги еуеп у 


rogramming Systems (3 


research nd 
tesearcn and 


342 


guages, systems and paradigms 


210 (Spring, odd years 


343 Advanced Topics in Information Sy stems 
Seminar on current res 


and information retrieval May be 
244 (Fall, odd years 


Advanced Topics in Operating Systems (3 
Seminar on current res¢ | 
May be repe ited to 


irch and deve 
r credit. Prerequis 


Advanced Topics in Software Е ngineering (3 
oeminar on ¢ urrent r 


research and developments 
dents devel )p 


е: Gsci 251 Opi 


à software package with tl iid of 


as requirement tool, design tool, code enerators 


tools, cost estimation tools. Prerequisite: CSci 255, 256 | 


Advanced Topics in Interactive Multimedia 
Seminar 


36 


on current research and develo 


Team projects 


encompassing system design, system product 
tools 


project management, cost anal rototyping, t 


Hayss, prototyping, testing, and evaluation 
€ 


Prerequisite (Әсі 260 (Spring, even v 


362 Advan ed Topics in Human Computer Interaction 
Seminar on current 


ars 


research and devel ipments in human-comput 


Поп Мау һе repeated for credit P 


rerequisite: CSci 264 rau 
167 Advanced Topics in Computer Graphics 

Seminar on ‹ urrent research and develo 
and temporal 


pments in com 


anti-aliasing: hidden-surface algorithn 


diosity, textural mapping. May be repeated for credit 


credi oci 263 
(Fall, even years) 

368 Advanced Topics in Animation and Virtual Reality (3 
»eminar on current research ind developments in cx n ter à ation and vir- 
tual reality May be repeated for credit Prerequisite: ( i 266 dd 

.. years) 

371 Adaptive Learning Systems II (3 Bock and Staff 
Alternative memory structures. Selection and modificati I es. Environ 
Mental models and evaluation policies. Metrics f rmance eva 
Collective learning systems automata, Self-organizing, hierarchical n« 

37» collective learning cells Prerequisite: CSci 271 Spr ld vears 

ы Natural Language 1 nderstanding (3) Bock and Staff 

16 state of the art of natural language ind semant ling by 
computer sy stems. Review of forma "xt-Íre« 1 п 
Mars and parsing. Augmented transition networks: ї robler xitv. se 
Manti¢ з, and « ontext. Det 


terministi parsing and s 


CSci 27 


I рагѕи rerequisite 
377 0 Fall odd vears 
^ Advanced Topics in Machine Intelligence and ( ognition 
Seminar 9n current research and developments n machine intelligence and 
cognitive science, May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: Permissi, f the 
Instructor Fall, even 1 i 


ай 


ib 


M- 


ial 


h 
па 


15е systems 


136 


i83 Computer Security Systems П (3 Hoffman and Stafl 


Network security. Firewalls. Intrusion detectior Viruse worms, and other 
rogue programs. Compute! ecurity modt ich as those of Bell ind LaPadula, 
Biba, and Clark and Wilson. Protection again tatistical inference. Prerequi 
ite: CSci 283 Spri vid year 

184 Information Warfare Hoffman and Stafi 

по [ attack ) ind delense ol puter ter Otte e and de 
Ic і аііоп warfare operat I to ind trends 1 for ition wal 
fare. Prerequisite: Coe 183 (5p 

185 E-commerce Security Hoffman and Stafi 
Ad d tech to commer ex tv. X.500 re tratic systems, 
X.509 X certificat ten ( à nt metho« T irds, au 

ori t node per listribute ivire ent secure eb systems 
technologie ind applications. Prerequisite: CSci 383 Fall 

i86 Java Security Mechanisms (3 Hoffman and Stafi 
l'heoretical overview па practi ispect f lava urit solution Students 
devek dual Java security module id inte te them into a complete 
iva security system. Prerequisite: Goci 38 Spr 

187 Advanced Topics in Information Assurance (3) 

Seminar on current research and development format issurance. May 
be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: CSci 283 Ур ' en vears) 

388 Wireless and Mobile Security ‘imha and Staff 
Mobile Agents, Wireless Web, WAP, WEP, Peer-t Peer Computil secure rout- 
ne: intrusion detection and authentication on wirelt networks; security for 
handheld devices; епсгу and cryptographi ures for wireless; 682 
ime wirel curity; security mea for en d devices. Prerequisit® 
CSci 232 83 

390 Colloquium (0 Staff 
Lectures by outstanding auti t mputer ience. Topics to be an 
nounced each semest Fall and sprin - 

398 Computer Science Research (ar | stafi 
Limited to students prepar for the Doct f Science ‹ ifvir , examination 
May be repeated for credit 

199 Dissertation Research (arı staf 

mited to Doctor of Science candidat May | peated for credit 
COUNSELING/HUMAN AND ORGANIZATIONAI STUDIES 
Profe KOWSM C. Heddesheimer, D.W. Dew, C.H. Hoare (Слаш M Sashkin 
D.R. Schwa 
Associate Р NE. Chalofsky, J. Garcia, M. Marquardt, R.B. Morgan, 5.4 Marott 
Assistar H th. R. Lanthie I © h Ciddis. ( D Erickso™ 
A.J. Ca M.S. West K.C. H ra M. ter Maat 
Assistant Profe ture RI. P Mart 
Lectu P. Tsi | 
See the Gradu > f Ed 1 і Hui Development for | rograms of study 
leading to the degree f Maste fA T i Human Devi lopment Edt 
on Spei st, à Doct Ed 1 
COUNSELING 
Garci 

201 Head Injury Rehabilitation f hea’ 
Basic anatomy and ph: f the brain: causes, types, and everity 0. ries 
njur р} | nitive i " cpm , апсе t head Ш)% 
ind rehabilitation strategit Irerequisite: Cr :1 or 276 stall 

220 Special Workshop (ar гей! 
Горї to be announced in the i Mav be epeated for ® pas! 

251 Professional and Ethical Heddesl er, Garcia Marotta 
Orientation to Counseling i ndal js 
rhe roles and functions of a prot ona inselor ind the ethical s% 
that n the profi or ickso? 

253 Counseling Interview Skills He t Heddesheime lecture 
Acquisit { 7 eli k tna the T through 3 p com 
demonstrations by faculty plavi1 ind lootaping prerequisiti 


4 Psychosocial Adjustment H kowsk 
Mental } th } 


›› Career Counseling 


| ( l 
\ nsiderat f [ i 
ry IET! I 1 A 
)9 (1 ( i j 
Individual Assessment in ( ounseling M t . ^ 
leta tud Í | | [ t pment ¢ 
› ' | 
thers. Mat f 
/9 Theories and Tex hniques of ( ounseling ‹ 1 
{ ifs te f L| t Ju 
:61 Group ( ounseling | А Kl, N i, Fa 
пісі t л 
Cr 1 (fo í t 
263 Social and ( ultural Dimensions of ( ounseling G 
Basi ( t ‘ to the 
Ci 1 (4 
264 Values, 5piritual, and Religious Issues in ( ounseling H 
” ; thica Ў 
оп г I 
maij perm 1 of ' 

66 Foundations of School ( ounseling idis 
К-12/Рга‹ ticum 
Study of the , vitt 

pei tte +} | "к f ord : ides 
100 ho í ; T 

<6 Foundations of Employee Assistance Programs 

Histor , M í € 
ist ( " ; ( í 

el i 

268 F he M i 

8 Foundations of Community Counseling/Practicum : | 

Description of ; 
Consideratio: f ay ' egit 1 irs of 
Supervised | ' 

269 { Р the 
Substance Abuse ( ounseling € : 
ndividual. or, T 
Prereq lisit 
mission of "e 

“/1 Family Counseling N 
Didactic рм antat k › 
l'equisit 7 ( 
permi ' 

472 H ч y 
i uman Sexuality for Counselors e, ^ 
ne Purp ‘ Fu 

OT sey lit 

id] 1 { Л 
Ur ¢ On үү: { 7 I 
0 

274 c, istructoy is re ed f 

9 Uo |i 
- unseling Older Persons A K 
Pecial considers... 


and role , h 


inge that 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


tration: Cnsl 251 (for counseling majors); permission of instructor 1s required 


for others 
275 Living and Dying: A Counseling Perspective (3 Tschudi 
surrounding grief, loss, and life- 


Survev of fundamental рвусһово‹ ial issues 
threatening illness. Topics int lude AIDS, suicide, multiple loss caregiver's 
grief, spirituality and cross-cultural issues 

276 Foundations of Rehabilitation and 
Case Management/Practicum (3) 
Survey of history, philosophy, basic print iples 
Includes 100 hours of supervised practicum in à rehabilitation counseling 


Garcia, Hergenrather 


legislation, roles, and services. 


program 

278 Disability Management and 

Psychosocial Rehabilitation (3) 

Disabilitv management services 

tion services for persons with psychiatric disabilities 

Job Placement and Supported Employment (3) 

Job development and modification placement of persons with disabilities. 

281 Medical and Psychosocial Aspects of Disabilities (3) Garcia 
Chronic and traumatic disorders with rehabilitation and psychosocial impli- 


Hergenrather, Linkowski and Staff 


psychosocial aspects of disability; rehabilita- 


Linkowski 


28( 


cations 

285 Internship in Counseling I (3) 
Part of a two-semester ‹ linical experience for degree 
Material fee, $50 

286 Internship in Counseling П (3 to 6) 
Part of a two-semester clinical experience for degree сап‹ 
Material fee, $50. Prerequisite: Cnsl 285 

293-94 Research and Independent Study (1 to 3) 

Individual research under guidance of a staff member. Program ant 


Staff 
candidates in ‹ ounseling. 


Staff 


lidates in « ounseling: 


Staff 
1‹ onferences 


arranged with an instructor 
298-99 Thesis Research (3—3) staff 
144 Advanced Group Counseling (3) Heddesheimer, Marotta, Linkowski, Pas! 
A post-master s course on interpersonal process groups with didactic, Є 
periential and supervisory components Prerequisite: ( ns! 261 or equivalen" 


permission of instructor 1$ required "m 
152 Organization and Administration of Counseling Services (3) "o d 
I ' „chool: 
Theory and practice of consultation and administration, with focus on 8 De 
7 miS 


community, and rehabilitation settings Research issues. Admission by p‘ 


sion of instructor t 
5 | i oare 
153 Work, Identity, and Adult Development (3) H 


Same as HDev/HRD 353 А ski 
357 Doctoral Practicum in Counseling (2 Marotta, Linkow" p 
Experiential learning of advanced counseling and counseling related comi, Ў 

tencies through direct, supervised participation in group work, resear h, tea 
ing, and/or consultation. Admission by permission of instructor ; cic kson 
Garcia, Eric. 


358 Advanced Theories of Counseling (3) 


‚ crit 
. à e cri 
Current research on counseling and psychotherapy process and outcom Á 


zor Ed. 


cal analvsis of theory with applications for practice and research. ! ‚сой I 
Ed.D. degree candidates in the field of « ounseling. Admission by permiss!' 
instructor i ski 
359-60 Doctoral Internship in Counseling Marotta, Linko” 
and Counselor Supervision (2-2) staff 
361 Seminar: Counseling (arr.) ‚ Маго!® 
390 Predissertation Seminar (3 to 6) Linkowsk! — $u 


391 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Prerequisite: Cnsl/Educ 390 


HUMAN DEVELOPMENT piel 
», Lanthit 
208 Lifespan Human Development (3) oe erson z 
Continuity and change in developmental attributes The developing РЫ th t 

from bir 


relation to social norms, roles, and stage-graded expectations 


death. Interaction between biogenetics and environment 


COUNSELING/HUMAN AND ORGANIZATIONAL STUDIES 139 
209 Child Development (3) 


Lanthier 
Normal development and the familial and social antecedents of developmental 


ster competent children and devel pmental sequelae 


and trauma. Adulthood conse quences of child abuse 


risk. Environments that fos 
of childhood vulnerability 
and neglect 
Stress, Risk, and Resilience in Adole 
Key attributes and problems in 
velopment and « ontemporary social proble 

silience. For graduate students in counseling, psycholog 
229 Cultural Effects on Child, Adolesc ent, 

and Adult Development (3) 

Effects of « ulture 


21( 


scent Development (3 


Lanthier 
adolescent development 


Normal adolescent de- 


in reiation to stress 


k, and re 
y, and related areas 


Hoare and Staff 


on the experience and expression of s 
faith systems, norms, and other attributes. | 
primitive and technolog 


others, space, time, 
sociocentric effects, 
ical effects Group immersion as the basis for prejudice 
15 а Consequence of cultural context 
Practicum in Human Development 
Admission by permissi 


m 
gocentric 


Developmental ‹ onsequences 


} Hoare and Staff 
on of instructor 


Internship in Human Development (3) 


Admission by permission of instructor 


Hoare and Staff 


281 Adult Learning (3 Hoare 
Same as HRD 281 
41 Emotional and Cognitive Deve 


lopment (3 Hoare, Lanthier 
l'he development and тай 


opment, self-esteem 
between intellect 


tenance of emotional competence, cognitive devel- 
social cognition, and nterpersonal skills. Relatic nships 


uai reasoning and insight 


44 Adult Development and Aging (3 Hoare 
l'heories and research on personality and 100d and old age 
Research desi ins and methods Implications of develo al data for coun 
seling and selected professional roles 

/53 Work, Identity, and Adult Development (3 Hoare 
The influence of work on identity, intellectual and personality development, 
and other developmental attributes. Sam: as Cnsl/HRD 353 

356 Issues and Special Topics in Human Development (3 to 6 Hoare, Lanthier 
Issues anc 


| special ‹ ontemporary topics related to child, adolescent 


and adult 
ment. Applications for profession: 


develoy 


il roles 


HUMAN 
MAN RE OURCE DEVELOPMENT 


Spec ial Workshop (arr.) 


Staff 
“pics to be announced in the Sched 


: lule of Classes Mav be repe ated for « redit 
*36 Te hnology and Human Resource Development (3 Marquardt 
How ter hnology can best be utilized in the HRD environment. Discussion of 
239 - use of the Internet for instruction, and distance learning tec hniques 
nternational and Multicultural Human Marquardt 
Resource Development (3) 
\е impact of culture and globalization on 1 'rnational HRD pro- 
Brams and practices Adult learning and organiz: 1 e approaches that 
develop and utilize the synergy of workfor e diversity. Successful international 
" "Oundations of Human Marquardt, Wesner, and Staff 
"source Dey elopment (3 
low individuals and groups learn and interact within organiz ations and how 
Organizations function and learn Motivation group dynamics, systems theory 
264 p Banizationa] culture, and change 
ign of Adult Learning in Marquardt 
uman Resour, e Development (3) 
signing and implementing training programs. Toy istructional 
design tex hniques designing effective programs, prog ng and mar 
eting te hniques and conducting needs assessments and ev S Of train 
269 os Programs 
mpo nization Diagnosis for HRD (3 Horvath, Wesner, Chalofsky 
> aSse 


Ssment of organization 


al conditions 
ation of information, 


| | | ' 1 
including collection and inter- 
pret Б - 


operations, and problems (human. struct 


ural, and 


979 
2/4 


274 


277 


281 


282 


283 


284 


286 


287 


289 


290 


293-94 


299—300 
320 


321 


327 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


systemic). Course participants ollect and analyze data to provide solutions 
to enhance organizational effectiveness 

Internship in Adult Learning and Human Staff 
Resource Development (3 to 6) 

Supervised experience in selected areas of human resource development and 
adult education. Admission by permission of instructor 

Work Groups and Teams Horvath, Chalofsky, Wesner, Morgan 
in Organizations (3) 

Exploration of the nature of work groups and teams as they are utilized in of 
ganizational settings. Group and team dynamics, facilitating and leading skills, 
and group roles and boundaries 

Explorations in Innovative Learning (3) Chalofsky, Wesner 
Specialized learning tec hniques in non-traditional and traditional settings. TOP” 
ics are chosen in consultation with students and include areas such as outware* 
bound type activities and creative arts às media for effective adult learning. 
Adult Learning (3) Hoare 
Premises and theories used to meet learning needs of adults. Overview of vari" 
ous learning theories and the impact of various stages of adult development on 
learners. Topics including self-directed learning, accommodating individual 
learning needs, and creation of effective learning techniques. Same às HDev 281. 
Strategies for Adult Learning (3) Sta 
Theoretical and practical components of instruc tional delivery in various set- 
tings, including corporate training environments. Students design and implemen 
teaching strategies, such as concept attainment, group investigation, and cre 
ative thinking д 
Leadership in Organizations (3) Sashkin 
Developments in theory and research centered on transformational leadership. 
Assessing Impact of HRD Efforts (3) Morgan and e 
Knowledge and skills needed to evaluate the impact and return on investimen 
of HRD efforts. Focus on how to plan and conduct systematic evaluations 
HRD efforts, including the choice, development, and use of various tools f 
measuring individual, group, and organizational change th 
Issues in Human Resource Marquardt, Morgan, Horva 
Development Programs (3) 

Current issues and topics of importance in the field. Students gather dati " 
analyze key topics associated with areas suc h as globalization, diversity іл 
workplac е, organizational development, and ethics wesnel 
Strategic Human Performance Processes (3) Morgan, ай 
Overview of systematic coordination and use of HR management concepts 85 1s, 
integral element of organizational strategy. HRD implications of these (00 
with an emphasis on building the HR system 

Consulting Skills in Human Resource Development (3) Sashkin, © nsul- 
Introduction to the concepts, methods, and skills required for effective COP. 
tation in organizations, as either an internal or an external consultant. rodut: 
the human needs in organizations, while improving performance and P 18006: 
tivity. Students undertake a consulting project іп an organization. 
HRD 269 ? dt Casey 
Organizational Learning (3) Schwan nite” 
Learning in an organizational context Processes through which the -— or 
tion as a system learns, unlearns, changes, and disseminates informat ering 
ganizational learning theories address the processes and barriers of 88 
using, developing, and retaining knowledge in organizations. staff 
Research and Independent Study (1 to 3) in-deP 
For students who have a specific interest in à topic related to HRD. An ours? is 
project is completed under the guidance of a faculty member. 126 M 
arranged individually with an instructor stall 
Thesis Research (3-3) staff 
Topics in Human Resource Development Doctoral Studies (3) 

Topics to be announced in the Schedule of Classes sy Case) 
Snir wiht :ashkin: 
Seminar: Advanced Issues in Sashk 
Human Resource Development (3) kin, 
Seminar: Applied Research in Sash 
Human Resource Development (3) 


0 


/53 Work, Identity, and Adult Development 


ame as Gnsl/HD« 5 
‘63 Foundations of Human Resource Development (3 
ted th HRD. Motivati« ysti the 


li ind learn 
369 Theory and Design of Organizational Diagnosis 


Fo ous | d through which o 
he ed: a rig 1 ] f 
174 Work Groups and Teams H 
in Organizations (3 
d tean Gr D dvi . id 
Group fac tation techniqut i пеге 
179 Practicum in Adult Learning Programs (3 to f 
180 Advanced Organizational Learning 
collective whol 
81 Theory, Research, and Prac tice 
in Adult Learning Development (3 
Learr theorie ipplie I idua 
ments in adult educ п tuation 
386 Interdis iplinary Readings in 5; 
Human Resource Development (3 
Seminal works fro: cip elated t 
practice 
390 Predissertation Seminar (3 to 6 
391 Dissertation Research (arr 
Prerequisite: HRD/Educ 390 
CRIMINAL, JUSTICI 
ее So, iology ind Forensic Se iences 
EART 
ARTH AND ENVIRONMENTAL SCIENCES 
Professi rs J.J кыя Chain. C í ЕЗАРА 
Associate рр рт 
рап! Prof AV] Є hz: , ]. Hanchar, Н.Н. Té 
4 fessorial Lect), J.H. Kravitz, M.J. Baedecke 
Loc ciate Professorial Lect, n M.K. Brett-Surn 
RT Ryon 5 a: ~ 


Ноаге 


and Staff 
ips within an 
Key areas asso 
rganizational 
5chwandt 

ir functions 


iniques for 
ilofskv, M irquardt 


th er 


чі groups 


iber roles 


ronments 
Staff 


Schwandt, Casey 


irning of a 


Hoare 


ig trans- 


ial environ- 
wandt, Casey, Chalofsky 
rent HRD research and 


Staff 
Staff 


142 


for grad 


Note: 


21 


21 


21 


9 


24 
25 


25 


E 
49 


26 


) 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


With permission, а limited number of 100 level courses in the department may be taken 


uate credit; additional course work is required See the | ndergraduate Programs 


Bulletin for course listings 


Programs offered by the Department of Earth and Environmental Sciences are 


under development; please verify information here with the department 
I І | 


1 Advanced Mineralogy and Petrographi Analysis (3) l'ollo 
Review of the lattice structure, cry stal chemistry, petrographic observations and 
petrologic information and phase relations of rock-forming minerals. Applica- 
tion of mineralogic data to solution of :eologic problems is emphasized. Pre- 
requisite: EES 111 112 (or equivalent); or permission of the instructor 
(Spring, even vears) 

6 Sedimentary Petrogenesis (3) 

Origin and evolution of clasti: sediments from a geochemical and pt trographic 
perspective Emphasis on a quantitative treatment of major elements, trace eie 


Fedo 


ments and rare earth elements to extract provenance and weathering informa- 


tion. Prerequisite: EES 117 118, 166. Laboratory fee, $30 (Fall odd vears) 
9 Petrogenesis (3) Lewis 
The origin of selected igneous and metamorphic rock types Prerequisite 


117, 118, or permission of instructor Laboratory fee, $25 (Fall) 


4 Advanced Structural Geology (3) 
Contemporary topics in struc tural analvsis and tectonics. Prerequisite 


Stephens 
EES 122. 
(Spring, odd years) 


9 Seminar: Geochemistry (3) 
Independent topics; may be repeated for credit 


Hanchar, Teng 


0 Seminar: Geoscience (3) Staff 


Independent topics; may be repeated for credit 
4 Evolutionary Paleobiology (3) 
Analysis of special topics in macroevolution paleobiogeography, spé 


Staff 
„ciation: 


taphonomy, evolutionary paleoecology, and rates of evolution ff 
5 Quantitative Paleoecology (3 7 
Application of univariate and multivariate statistical techniques to solve pro? 


- ica 
lems of paleoecology and taphonomy. Uses in other geological and есоїов1@ 
disciplines. Prerequisite EES 151, Stat 91; ог permission of instructor 
(Spring, odd years) 

і Fedo 


1 Sedimentary Environments (3) e 
astic 


Study of selected depositional environments emphasizing terrigenous cl ld 
svstems. Field trips as arranged Prerequisite: EES 126 Laboratory fee (fier 
trips) $30 (Fall, odd years) ‘ado 
6 Seminar in Sedimentary Geology (3 J be 
Treatment of sedimentology and stratigraphic pac kaging in basins set in differ i 
tectonic settings; collisional margin basins tensional and strike slip basins, x 
tinental margin basins and sequence str itigraphy. Prerequisite EES 122, 126. 
(Fall, even years) Tollo 
2 Regional Geology of the Appalachians (3 of the 


Integrated analysis of the structural, stratigraphic, and tectonic evolution 


ratu" 
Appalachian orogenic belt through time. Critical evaluation of recent liter 
and comparisons with other deformed areas of North America and € гош” 
ч a woe thre 
Required field trips provide opportunities to examine key exposures ш 


out the Appalachian region (Spring, odd years) Tens 

5 Geochemistry of Groundwater (3) ‘ction 0 

Application of geochemic al principles to the interpretation and predic jus: 

groundwater activity in regional systems, ‹ arbonate and silicate еды gui- 
weathering and redox reactions; isotopes; and ‹ ontaminated aquifers y 

site: EES 174 or CE 219 or permission of instructor (Spring. even yee staff 

6 Advanced Groundwater: Modeling (3 1 contami 

ly ant 1 


Application of numerical models to solving groundwater sup] 
nation problems. Moc ces/sinks, © : 2190 
and strengths and limitations of models. Prerequisite 
permission of instructor. A knowledge of a programming 


(Spring, odd vears) 


| design, boundary conditions, sour 
EES 174 OF 
language is < 


jes 


:80 High-Temperature Geochemistry Hanchar 
Propertit of Earth t | 


Iteriais eramit і 


ses, new materials, radioactive 
waste mate il rysta owtl 11 utior 1 | їтап Problem solv 
i A eochemical toi Pre ] BES 140 
‚95 Research (ar Staff 
Research on problen ip dt It. О ed students with ad 
inced training. Mav he epeate t I 
299—300 Thesis Research (3 Staff 
98 Advanced Reading and Research Staff 
Limited to students preparine f the tor of Phile phv ge u examination 
/99 Dissertation Research Staff 
Limited to Doct au ) M ) lit 
ECONOMIC S 
rs | Gastwirth. R.M. D | R.S. ( fart M. Ye J.J. € les, ] 
ian, К.Р. Trost, B.L. Boulier, H.S. Water ( M.D. I 11е R. M S. 
Smith, A. Klamer (Re h), P. Labadie, G.L. k kv, D.O R.F. Philliy 
‘ssociate Prof, \.S. Malik, F.L. Joutz, М.О. M S.M. S S. Josh 
№ \ tag MA } A ) М 
ч. Von is, C.M. S er, D. Ri W 
stant Professi V. Fon, I. Soars D.M. Stryk RM. S n 6 M. Cipriar M. ong 
Idjunct Professors J. Hardt, E.H. Solomo: S.N. Kirby 
Master of Art in the field of j Prerequisite: (1 f its degree with 
* Major in e nomics or witl ourse work f mics that ir tes intermediate 
Microeconomic ind macroecono eory (equivalent to |} 1101 02 21 18 2 
o, Inderstandi; ; OF basic calculus, equivalent to Mat! 1-32. Apy it e accepted 
9r the fa]] emester onlv 
7 
quired: the genera requirements stated Ci ( í t Sciences 
and completion of ne of the following ontio 
| 
Option А 10 hi ғ, i rk ii I 03. 204. 20 ses 
n 206 ) 2 6 [ 1 t I í con 
lepartment's M.A ] hes« u € ne from 
Ips of related ) t vith tw I f : in M.A 
stituted for the tw Moses thes: T 5 ent st earn | 
B— in Econ 203 04 1205 | 
( А | 
ir Ption B (primarily for those ested in } Р} 0 { work | 
Ti " I 
ab cing Е; 1 203, 204, 205. 206 : T ТҮ me is avail i 
А * | 
nd "Шр the re julrements of one of the Department's Ph.D. fields (ex iding micr | 
and 
macro the ry). Students must earn at t f EI 205 | 
Doctor of p ] the fi, } pł | € <t iv ir 
WO sean, 
pas sequential unit Unit I in іе itisfacto piet ‹ "TUR ! 
x “ng the General Exar nat his first u t be ? { vears after | 
ntry into the , k 
ad; ep um. Upon cos { I ' { ' ered f, 
’ mission to | TNT i : hin f ‘ 
afte it I] ed ert I h I years 
Өг entr I 
eigh . n all ca however, the student xpected t té t € t 
Sat Years afte T « Imittad tr t} led 
by the Do r admi ) Students à ' Р е 
S Party ent of Eco: nics f the Masts } 
Students | 
and S Must meet the gene І ement t eof 
k "ClénCes. For Unit T 4) | 
278 ) і е requirement í 04 OF 16 
ЫС) | 0$ | 
Plus 9 add i th 
enera] ] aditional credit hours of a proved k ' z the 
a { 
lelq Xaminat n in : uic theor Р " ther 
З sele ted by +} ^ H 
‘ations à у n udent and І € i e. Exami 
Me are given in the follow ecor ‘ eve ent. ¢ on- 
^ Mal апап bus Р х z 
Mom 
Nd yp nomi labor ecor j monetary the ind pul hnance, regional 
u aN eco, 
Ex Minat Omics, and Soviet and East Eur pear І 
at least t allons: the fix ld examinations that titute the ( 


er year. The requir 
ations mi 


ust be met befor« ny ther f 


le 0 | { et vere о ( ( ICTOO6Ct eo exami 
nat í í ro | pa ( € imi t tu 
dent аба А r better in tl id " " nicr 
пот 1 í І twe í t M t 
Г 1 { í E. Te t \ e taker ( 1 me 
wit ue | ithe d T nit take the ах 
nina l 10101 6 i ti i I ) і | ho 
en! | tud eq the ( minatio alent 
esp I ul epart onu i il heir in 
tenti \ \ T o ot , f , i nct 
t ma ‹ 

i f ad \ К, of wh ea irs must be 
| tii tudent | i h pted dissertation pro 
posal, must n a disserta [ ро í nar (Econ 39 the first seme ter alte! 
hours of Unit П e work Cast vhere know loe outside the discii e of economics 
is crit tud h field p to 6 credit ! I \ nsist ol 
required f t I T m t 

Departmental prerequisite: Gra t econon , 14. 217-18, 21% 
220. 221-22, 24 19 0. 280, 283, 284) are designed fo iduate students in econom 
ics. GI luat | { | I ter tor tl 1-0 › courses after 

\ ) кул 1 19 01 апа 10 the irse descrip 
tion indicates that the eq tes ! ( 1. Intermediate-leve micro ant 
macro courses take ewhe isu itisfy tl equirement, but troductorv OF first- 
year ses d t. In addition to these prerequisiti nd ar the ecific to the ра 
tid la ( 
icula 1 iu е e st Į f luate € | cs courses 

Ci t the 0 1 ff | the demand rrants and iv be repeated for 

202 History of Economic Thought Stall 
Crit , ntarnretation of the dt nmant of eci ( theory from 

1 if the Ne | Synt} arad „m and con 
Í 
03—4 Microeconomic Theory Fon Josh! 
| Ба ; con 101 0! equiva 

m prerequisiti 
\ je 

\5 Macroeconomic Theory 1 í Joutz Labad 
Mti m ' í : 3o iL, a level; fist al ans 
i tal б өе (spring? 
( ( , mv \ tie 
206 Macroeconomic Theory П Bradley, Joutz Labai : 
: : determi 
( ting ft 5 Ewter f alterna € T f income а‹ of 

t \ t І tic f eworks to the U.S. econon examination 
í ty and trategy Fa fi 

‘ sta 
08 National Income, Product, and Productivity (3 tlay: 
Output put, and tivitu relational ndun income, Ой " 

I „чє а 4 I ou rey a 

Low I а | iai Т r fa nie for analys!® 

projec n 1 Fon 
214 Survey of Mathematical Economics „rtial 
For sdnate students in f j t} tha : Differentiation Pe ics 
ect Differ ics 

“Lae rive stat 
erentiation, ar t t | mparativ oli 

р! r T a ' Tr lWfforent , a ni nomi apf 

j tions. Prerequisite: one semesti T 18 fon 
215-16 Mathematical Economics peor) 
For tic ind ) A fn ' 1 1 сопот! и ре! 
* € in th 
T req te ne leu € Г O nd raduat sw 
І ) tructor lk 10167 
|, Bre 
Goldfarb, W vet »pilliP* 
Fon. Joutz Malik. jev! 
ae dia 
Inte i:ediatt el mic € r T! І 1 па intermedy tha? 
macroeconomic tl І { ata etndents in n Ids 0! 


19 Managerial Economics 


0 Managerial Economics for MBAs 


'1 Economics in Policy Analvsis 


Benefit-Cost Analysis 


me led: | | 


'4 Monetary Theory and Policy 


3 Urban and Rural Development Policies 
Re f | 


ү 
Economics of the Env ironment and Natural Resources Malil 


Economics of Defense t 


Labor Economics 


, і, 


4 \ ( 


Industrial ( (Irganization 


Ecor 45: | the 


ind gov: ‘ í 1 х 
Econ 246 \ T C ye 
Health Е, onomics 


Cro ff 
D 


Industr ial Огу; 


Prir 


uzation—The Telecommunication Industry B К 


latio 
! 

tion 
Market nerf 


Prer ; 


Survey of Econor 
in introd 


hasis , 


250 
nic Development 


pi 


i 
і 
I 

251 I 
+ conomics I 
[| 


Jevelopment I 
} 


pe int a 
mu linat 
" ional ent« 
“92 Dey 
*lopment Economics П 
Ont n ‚ { I 


Горі, 


146 COURSES OF 


levelop nt се macroeconomic stabilization financial repression and 
leepen lebt and aid policies, and ipplied economy-wide policy models 
I ill and sprin 
/55 Economics of Technological Change (3 Vonortas 
Eci m f re | d development; ini ition and growth; the ole of 
( I nt in the development and use ot new technoiog) Fal 
57 Regional Economics | Yezer 
Study of regional pianniı ind vth models, including input-output, pre 
I id economet mode ised by planni igencies inalysis о! 
inte { па juction, traat nigra I 1 location, à pricin models 
| 
258 Urban Economics Yezer 
Anal M S] elationships among economic activit within an urban 
ncluding the urban land, lab ind usin irkets; urban transportation 
modt relationships among jurisdiction Prerequisite: Econ 257 or per 
nission ot instru I oprin 
263 Public Finance I (3 Cordes, Watson 
ГІ I cal and етү cal an f the economic role of the public sector and 
the effect f public ex] ditur resource allocati ind income distribu- 
tion. Topi nciude pubi ods, externalitit ocial insurance ind benelit 
ost analvsi Fall) 
264 Public Finance П Cordes, Watson 
l'heoretical and empiri inal f the effects of taxe nd transfers on the 
ocati re ind income distribution. Тор include partial antc 
eneral equilibrium models of tax incidence, effects of taxes on labor supply, 
} ; 
ind portfolio choices of households and on investment ind financinP 
lecision t hrm opri 
267 Economies of the Former Soviet Union Pelzman 
and Eastern Europe | 
Ana f current economic problems. Top! nclude indust ial polit ies ant 
" 
' ' r 
1 planned econ i trade relatio between the for 
East горе, and comparative an of economic po? 
А 
, ho former Soviet Union, Eastern Europe, and less-developed marke! 
r omi« Admission by permission of instructor Fall 
" „zman 
268 Economies of the Former Soviet Union Pelz 
and Eastern Europe in Transition (3 А 
à Р the for- 
Analy the t tion from ce planned market economies 1n Ї 
"icto 
5 nd Eastern ! e. Admission by permi ion ol instruct 
© | 
; х staff 
269-70 Economy of China с ol 
- Devel 
I n 269: Analvs f nizatior yperation, policie па problems 
і | prob 
1949. Econ 270: Exan nation of critica f И 
га р п н j gsjon * 
em levelopment. | eq te to ke 70: Econ 269 or permi 
"E жгт stall 
1 Economy of Japan (3 an's 
Analvsi f Japanese eco! titut ind their contribution to Јар“ 
development | ; 
| рп Ир 
"s nillif 
275 Econometrics I: Introduction Trost, P} ing 
| for testi”! 
» juat node I n ic behavio tatistical nethods sC 
мего 
есо i joti ind estimating parameter pics include he tor ait? 
s ^rorequ 
dasti erial iti 1 ed dependent variables Prom 088 
Econ 123. S e exposure to matrix ebra elpf I t not required te 
Stat 275 I ind spr TH 
б. ill апа sprin " phillip 
276 Econometrics Il: Simultaneous-Equation Models (3 [тоё ics are 
mul : i ypics 
Simultaneous-equation mode Xf economic behavior Optional - ptum 
maximum-likelihood estimatio imited dependen variables, an‘ Ч mat?" 
response mi Prerequisite 275. Re ymmended: а ourse 1 
algebra. Same as Stat 276 Spr раг 
, p > › 
277 Laboratory in Applied Econometrics (3 Trost, Joutz Phil stu” 
mem | м 
Application of econometric theory ind the use of econometrk softw: „ually 
' А ge ust 
dents are required to write an empirical research paper The cour peated 
deals exclusive with either micro or macroeconomic issues May »* 
tor credit topic differ 


278 Economic Forec asting (3) 
I 


ntroduction to the theoretical 1 applied ts of economic forecasting 
l'opics include the role of forecasti i time-serie¢ nalys ngle 
equation model multiple serie dt а t l OI I ec ts. I erequi 
ite: Econ 2 ) or equivalent or permission of instructor Sprit 
:80 Survey of International Economics (3 Moore, Suranovi« 
Introductory-level internatioy | trade and fir Ce, | I f I tt School 
students. Topics ir ude the ex еПес! trad t it 
tection, exchange rate dete t ) pi ies in an open 
economy. Prerequisite: Econ 11—12 
281 International Trade Theory M Pe 
International trade t} y, includ i tive f 
ind evaluations of the new just ficat protectio 
commercial poli factor flows, and ind tment wit tinational 
corporations. Prerequisite: most sex ] | T on of 
instructor Fall 
*82 International Finance and Kaminsky 
Open-Economy Macroeconomics 
International finance including alternative models of balance of na ents be 
havior and idjustment, payments ac t ex inge rket 1 alterna 
live exchange-rate regime эр 
483 Survey of International Trade Dunn, Moore, Pelzman, Ѕигапоуі‹ 
Theory and Policy (3 
For graduate students in fields oth th econ Surve M tional 
economics and p у plicat ti і the 1- 
ments for trade impact of trad ad estic « у ents for pro 
tectionism; regional trading blocs Fall and sprin 
“84 Survey of International Macroeconomics Du Moore 
and Finance Theory and Policy Pelzi ouranovi 
For graduate students in fields other tl in ¢ I Or nacro 
economics; internatior il finance; balance їр ts ac I X ingt 
markets; alternative models ¢ ft f pavments dete t ist 
285-8 ment beh ivior of flexible exchange rate systems і 
6 Economic Development of Latin America (3 
Econ 285 Diversity of structure of Latin Ame n e í 
tuting industrialization inflation; problen t underemployment and 
distributior Econ 286: Str icture of trade; protection exports, and « 
development regional and global economic integration: foreie: nve 
multinational enterprise ind technology transfer \ еп 
“90 Pring iples of Demography Bouli« 
Introduction to basic iemographic perspectives and data; methods for analysis 
of pe pulation size, distril ind composition; dete 5 nse 
quences of popu ition trends. Departmental prereq ew 1. Oame Geog 
Soc/Stat 290 Fall 
“91 Methods of Demographic Analysis (3 Boulier 
“SiC methods for analvsi ої mortality, natality 1 gration; poy поп es 
Umates and projections; estimation of demi iphic measures f 
205 2n Departmental prerequisite waived. Same as G« > otat 29 
pecial Topics (3) 
l'opi 5 Vary depending on current issues Of interest and f iva bility 
298 сч and spring) 
ading and Resear« h (3 
299. 300 mise to master's degree andidates 
395 Yesis Research (3—3 
› Advanced Special Topics (3 Staff 
PICs vary depending upon ‹ irrent interests and faculty ty. Open to 
397 Diquate students in ex onomi May be re peated for cred 
“Sertation Proposal Seminar (3 Staff 
^mited to Doctor f Philosophy candid t II. Critica alvsis of cur 
rent research Formulation of a lissertation рг nd development of dis 
Sertation research 


strategies 


148 


‚98 Advanced Reading and Resear h (art Stall 
mited to students prepari for the Doctor of Philosop ene! i ation 
Mav be repeated foi lit 
199 Dissertation Research Stall 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for cred 
EDUCATIONAL LI ADERSHIP 
arator inte Conte ore, E.B. Howerton, } 1.( Rotberg 
M.H. I R.O. M W.K. Cum | IW 
ite I үү} С.В.5 p, G.B. Jacks Н. Kha e y. Nakib, 
McDade 
int Prof rs P. Freit J.H. Will W.A. Brown, V. Torre M.D. Corry, 5-8 
k. С-Н jatt E] ' Milman, R.R. Wath H. Williams: 
( | ( Y S.A jann ІН. І 
“4 || 
1 Hun levelopment for pro of study 
| f Master of Arts in Education and Human Development, Master б 
Master of Art | Education Spe t, and Doct f Education 
€ | elor's de fro red | university 
е 00 t \ With per on of the instruct ergraduates 
S "00 7 
: staff 
01 International Education | ola 
il and tional education. Multi iltural cron 
tur t t ind bilingual educatior ies in a global context Nationa 
t te iltural communication skills, cultural dimensk f learning. 
, sta 
202 International Education П st 
stu he relationships among educati ind economi 
elo ent, through depth examinat n of the educ 
I nA ontexts of particular williams 
Comparative Education gr” 
7 f 7 à ' | tior ind sy 
Men шерү; vx 
‚р | кыз william? 
1 Policy Issues in International Education Developing Countries iJ lop 
through wl educat ind т tional develo} 
1, › d presentation 
! i mings 
205 International Experiences (1 to t W ms, Cum the 
study and ea I Tort try. Adn by yermission с 
struct stafi 
06 American Education: An In-Depth Overview for 
International Students and Educators jl and 
| 1 torica^ “ 
iture and organization of American education in а ial, hist re 
hil ) ntext lerst t ; hangé | how ы 
n tod in th "| ' 7 ` 
flected e education Sprit Сопу 
207 Telecommunications in Education (3 + dents 
Teles ' \ tachy ) 7 T ontexts Stu jJ 
і І í о І , < salt 
ThE í lerstand f network t \ n, fiber ор isit? 
( el \ qui 
lit Prereq 
һа 180 ог ед ient ) né freitas 
TES “ vellet 
212 Quantitative Methods I: Introduction Paratore, Mut 
to Measurement and Data Analysis basic mee 
x 
t i } ethods. Ovi vol vive dal? 
ement concepts, educatio па | | cal t 
inalys ea 7 f shape M \ er 
Fa SDrir ind summer n 
T d son 4 sas 
214 History of American Education Reform (3 jacks nd de? 
An examinatio f he r CDS leal cial cí ntexts throug? 
bout education have melled and „уш А form effort» 
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220 Experimental Course (arr Staff 


Горіс to be announced in the Schedule of í la May be repeated for credit 


provided th« topic differs 
221 Internship: International Education (3) 


ms, Cummings 
Service in an international educ ation instit 


istitution or r« um designed to 
enable the student to connect theory to practice. A imission by permission of 
instructor (Fall and pring 
222 Museum Studies (3 Stapp 
An overview of the museum 


as an environment for learning, considering the 
influence of institutional history and organizational str icture on the museum's 
mission of serving the public. Admission by | 


(Summer) 
223 Museum Audiences (3) Staff 
А survey of the museum’s divers 


rse audience, emphasizin mpiications for 
effective programming, with attention t 


imission by per 
mission of instructor (Fall 


Communication Skills (3 


N 
N 
= 


Millora 


Theory of and practice in the development of communi уп skills in the 

museum. Educational concepts; teaching strategies and te iques; institu- 

tional liaison and gr up process. A« sion by permission of the instructor 
J 


(Summer 


225 Education and Development: Sub-Saharan Africa (3 Cummings 
Review and application of the relevant findings of the so ial sciences to the 
problems and issues of education and devel pment in Sub-Saharan Africa 
(Spring 

226 


Internship and Seminar in Museum Educ ation (6 
Four-day-a-week placement in educati 
vised by George W ishington Uni 


iversity 


Stapp 


ims super- 


ninar includes 


grant proposal writing. Admission by permission of instru 
Museum Evaluation (3 
Evaluation and res arch methods 


N 
N 


appropriate 
research on museum a 


A 


idiences desi 


dmission by permission of instructor Spring 


29 d Ta . " n i , " 
“<8 Selected Горісѕ in International Education (3 Cummings 
Current trends, themes, and issues in ints rnational education. Admission by 


permission of instructor 
History of Educ ational Technology (3 


Corry 
l'he development of educational technology he social values 
and educational philosophy that hav« shape dert S Fall 


| and spring) 


М 
“30 Managing Computer Applications (3) 
"Ог managers 
are 


Ferrante, Patrick 
vices who 


and prospective managers in educati 


Concerned with the automation of their operations. Basix 


pr iples needed 
to design implement, and manage an information svste m. Admission by per- 
Mission of instructor (Spring and summer 


Educational Hardware Systems (3 


Corry 
Design and implementation of edu ational hardware systems, including com 
232 Puters, videodisks, networks. v ideo systems, and ITV 
á Applying Educational Media and Tec hnology (3 Corry 
1еогу and practice of educati па! technology. Key ch istics of different 
233 pe. princ iples of application ind issues concerning their appropriate use 
Supervised Experience in Education and Staff 
luman Development Services (3 to 6) 
234 poen by permission of instructor Fall and spring 
hs in Educ 


ation and Human Development (3 
le research and pr 


t actice surrounding the use of « imputers іп 
ra 1 1 | 
> Ming settings. Students will acquire the practical knowledge 
devo i 
‹ velopment and evaluation of computer related curricula thro 
ase $ 

235 studies 


eign and Impleme 
leory and i 


using Softwar 


ntation of Educational Software (3 
ractice of creating educational software 


e 


Corry 


psychological basis of 


in learning; instructiona programs; authoring tools; artificial 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


intelligence applications; interactive media. Students design and evaluate an 
educational program. Prerequisite Educ 232 or permission of instructor 

236 Critical Issues in Distance Education (3) Corry 
Historical, conceptual, theoretical, and practi al issues associated with distance 
education as a foundation for research and practice in the domain of distance 
education as well as adult learning, educational systems design, and school ad- 
ministration and policy. Prerequisite Educ 180 or equivalent (Summer) 

237 Instructional Needs Analysis (3) Corry 
An introduction to the role of instruc tional needs analysis and ass ment. The 
design and development of instruction Kev elements of the instruc tional de- 
sign cycle. Prerequisite: Educ 180 or equiv ilent (Fall, spring, and summer) 

238 Technology and Disabilities (3) Corry 
Assistive technology as it impacts the lives ol people with disabilities, inc lud- 


ing the performance о! tasks related to employment, education and activ ities of 
dailv living. Prerequisite: Educ 180 o: equivalent (Fall, spring and summer) 
239 Learning Technologies and Organizations (3) Corry 
l'he role of learning technology in organizations learning in the workplat e, and 
knowledge management in corporations, st hools, and universities Prerequisite: 
Educ 180 or equivalent (Fall, spring, and summer) 
240 Proposal Writing (3) 
The preparation of proposals for educational, business, and industrial appli- 
cations, including those submitted for funding. Many stvles and formats ate 
illustrated. Each student will prepare a proposal in cooperation with an 0188" 


Ferrante 


nization or agency 
242 Fundamentals of Educational Leadership and the Change Process (3) 
Current leadership theory and systems behavior in the context of administra 


» 
tive practice in educational settings. Key elements of le adership and manage 
ations, 


Staff 


ment. The impact of context, ‹ ийиге, power, politics, ‹ hange, communk 
and organizational learning on administration (Fall) 

243 Human Relations Diversity (3) 
Application of current theory and research findings in human relations to st 


Staff 
aff 


Á “ ‘or 
motivation, change, conflict management, and communication tec hniques f 


working with individuals and groups within organizations (Summer) й 
244 Managing Multicultural Environments (3) Sta E 
Application of multi ultural research in identifying key elements for шапа Пё 
diverse school environments, communicating with families, planning profes 
sional development activities, and increasing student learning (Spring 7 
246 Administrative Issues in Education (3) Willett, Howerto 
The impact of major soi ial, political, economic, and education issues ОП ther? 
of school leaders and the delivery and quality of programs and services 
(Spring) „arton 
248 Supervision and Evaluation of Instruction (3) Willett, HOW" у 
l'he roles and functions of educational leaders in the areas of currk MET sor! 
development instructional supervision and evaluation of personne "ning 
and practice to increase teat her effectiveness and improve student lear 
through supervisory strate (Fall) ей 
259 Site-Based Leadership: K-12 (3 Howerton, roles: 
^ general introduction to the prin palship. Stresses leadership theory: men! 
and management tasks in instruction, curri ulum, budget, staff develoP ons 
supervision, interagency services, student learning and policy consider yol 


ers 
Site-based management and communication within a ‹ h inging and diver 


environment (Fall) Ше! 
260 Supervision in the Elementary and Sec ondary School (3) 
For experienced teachers and idministrators. Legal and policy basi „vison 
sonnel evaluation and supervisory practices Review of modern § Spring) 
concepts, including practices in schools. Prerequisite: I duc 248 (SI сопу 


265 Developing World Wide Web Materials for Education | 3) +h rasour 
he design, development, integration and use of World W ide web à” pol 
education and training concepts. Prerequisite Educ 180 or equivalen | 
and spring) perra 

267 Master's Practicum in Higher Education Administration (3 to 6) t yrogra?* 


Supervised practical experience in college student developmen 


Admission by permission of instructor (Fall and spring) 


268 Leadership and Education 


| general introductior to issue t leadership applicable to edu ition setting 
ind to key features of educational organizat і 
tems, colleges and universiti 1 idvocat inizatior Leadership as a 
process and set of skills rhe inte поп betwee eadt p st ind organ 
zational context 
'1 Education Policy (3) icksor 1 Staff 
An introduction to the poli y cvcle, p ict ! how major federal edu 
cation policies play out at the state ar | eve Fa sprir ind 
summer 
:72 Educational Planning (3) Staff 
in examination of th« inning movement ed t ts hist elop 
nent and the recent shift t tex ‹ s. Diff 
approaches to the planning process; its relat | th t f syst 
and futurism; partic ipator e i t h, and 
Overview of main analytical techniques ‹ irrent 
273 Foundations of College Student Development о 
College student developn nt theorie [ | í NIS 
torical overview and huma leveloy t t t elated to « e student 
I5pring) 
*74 Group and Organizational Theories 
Review of major or janizational theorie nsi 1 outside er educati 
including systems, in titutional, cultura tive, « t 
is well ower and influence 
l f pul elementar T t ted 
States; current revenue soi rct I but f ‹ 
Operations of schools. Litigation, finance í 
public monies Spring 
276 School Community Relations Willett 
he purpose ope, essential elements, and pact of € 
vommunity relatior program. Com (у ү мет ‹ the role I policy 
and leadershi] communication techy es I nt | { п 
ences and the media, eva ion Of public relati 1 market lor ed попа 
institution Fall 
477 Dynamics of Change j Staff 
An analysis of the process of change, parti у t relates to educational 
policy Comparison of theorie: inalvtical t 8; 1 t 1 precedents; exan es 
of fe dera education policies 
“78 School Law and Policy (3 Willett 
| Гһе legal ba is of education ind public sch $ the | te otates. ( stit 
| tional provisions and federal statutes that gui« і Leg tors that 
influence 100! policy. Consideration of pract tuat і ера 
implic itions development ‹ f sk s to research legal issues affecti: ert is 
| з. “2d preventive law me sures Sprit 
ie Practic um in Supervision to 6 ап 
Tactical experience їп supervision of instruct Ad 
280 gutructor Fall and spring 
~~ HPlernship in Supervision and Instructional Leadership (3 to ¢ Staff 
Service in à school situation directed by the rsit 
281 ачаа na Ji в-ф. the on and | гас! | 
am Evaluation: Theory and I ractice ks 
ntroduction to the theory of evaluation of social pr 
lion models, methodol gies associated with j m ех t 1 1 
282 and so 1а! context of eva uat OI 
E Administration of College Student Development l'orres 
Services and Programs (3 
An Overview of stude nt 1 dini tra e | = 
sessment planning m budgeting, p ‹ 
OPment fac ility management, evaluatie it } j \ } 
283 Permission of instructor Fa 
"v Education in the | nited States M le 
Story Ihilosonh n0 purpose ent і 
higher ppm P Ah 


cation in the Unit 1 


52 ( ES Ol RUI № 
284 Administration of Higher Education (3 Brown, Confessore 
Gove nent, organization and administration Of ¢ egt ind. universities; 
duties of trustees and administrators Spring 

285 Education and National Development (3 Cummings 

Examination of the ontributions of education to nationa! levelopment ind the 
nstitut 11 models by which educatior has developed in ndu trialized and 
developing пап ns as well as natio in transition 

286 Interpretation in the Historic House Museum (3 Stapp 

Same as AmSt 286. seminal! integrating advanced practices of museum educa 
( vith current scholarship in ar hitectural histor naterial culture and 80 
cial hist Extensive use of Washington museum resours Admission by per 
mission of instructor Fall) 

47 Museums and Technology (3) Stafi 
ications of technology that link the public with the museum Internet 
bitior interactive computer programs video confert the electronk 

issroom. Guest lecture field trips, and group projects MStd 287 

290 Leadership in Higher Education (3 McDade 

Cognitive leadership theory as arti lated in higher education: what leadership 

is. how it works, how it is practiced how it is considered by holars and prac 
tittoners, and how it is researched. Case studies. Prerequisite: Educ 283 284 

291 Instructional Design Сотту 

Desig! implementing, and evaluating nstructional strategies tor learner 

Assessing needs, writing objective electing curriculum/content selecting ant 

imple nt methods and techniques selectin appropriate devices and eve 

uating instruction. Prerequisite: Educ 180 or equivalent Fall spring, 80" 
summer) х 

192 Practicum in Educational Policy Program Evaluation (3 to 6) Jackson and Stall 

oupt ed practi al experience in field placements Admi sion by permission 

f instructor. Prerequisite: Educ 281 (Fall, spring, and sur у) ff 
293-94 Research and Independent Study (1 to 3) Sta 

lividual research under guidance o1 | staff member Program and conferentes 

irranged with an instructor Academic year : 

95 Quantitative Methods II: Paratore, Mueller Freita 

Research Design and Data Analysis (3 А 
ter GSEHD n ter { it Second leve ourse in sot ial scienc' 
are ethods. Empha ( rch de ind inferential datà analys? 
t test. ANOVA, simple regression). Prerequisite Educ 212 or equivalent 
Fall, spru ind summ, Khan 
96 Internship in Educational Tec hnology Leadership ef 
students are a ned to a cooperatir geni ind work ir consultation er 
the guidance of the course structor. Admission by permission of instru a 
297 Educational Technology Leadership Master's Project (3—0) NT. 
Students design, develop, implement ind evaluate а individual projet 1 
n ion bv pt уп of tor сай 
299—300 Thesis Research (3—3 ctaff 
101 Advanced Study: Ideas, Issues, and Practices in Education (3) сой 
For precandidates for the Ed.D. Alternat eans of responding to th s an 
plexitit of the ed tional proce t Op ] t incem ейи ation. e 
individual proce ind as sociocultural preser 1110 ind renewal May 
peated for credit Fall and spru freitag 

102 Quantitative Methods Ш: Paratore Mueller, 

Basic Inferential Data Analysis ywa) 
Required of all GSEHD doctora! stude ts. Topics include one and ^ 5 oF 
ANOVA. correlatior ind simple ear re Р m. Prerequ site Educ e 

equivalent Fa Muell?! 

103 Advanced Quantitative Data Analysis (3 to 6 quati" 

Multivariate analysis method 1 ictor ап па structura маскай" 
modeling. Analyses performed with commonly used statisti al software P' 
Fall preitas 

106 Quantitative Methods IV: Paratore Mueller, 

Research Design and Analysis (3 T pling 
Required of all GSEHD doctoral st idents. In-depth exploration " tion an" 
strat s, research design selection, instrui entation ind data СО гё 
inalysis procedures. Prerequisite Ed 302 or equivalent (Sprinb 


)07 Qualitative Research Methods (3 


Staff 
\ general introducti jualitative research | edures ir il science ге 
earch. Applicat n of qualitative ethods, de 
308 Practicum in Qualitative Research Methods Staff 
l'he development of data collectio inaly skills through the duct of 
field-based qualitative ress í 1 
:0 The Politics of Education EI-KI 
Examinati n ot the intext i 
the nat [ p t l k 16 та у at the 
tate and | evel, P ] te te ve 
121 Economics of Education Nakib 
Есоп‹ j 1a is it pert | t t f [ 1 
( I In ( [ 18] fH I icy 
Econe 1 I [ а the Г ich [ 
luctivity and cost an J 
122 Education Policy Implementation Nakib 
Che evolutior l in ntat [« t | í plementa 
lion at variou evels and type | ed t te & Vzed as 
proce ] t t t t I t 
ICa if | 1 { i 
Prerequi ite: Educ 1 equ 
'23 Policies of Education Equity (3 Nakib 
need for h policies: the text, formulatioi | I atic ind the 
resulting ut nt 
'29 Seminar in Program Evaluation ickson 
Contempor problems d 7 ev f І rams: design 
implementation, analy | utilizat | te: Ed 
331 Personnel Administration Howert Willett 
Humar res rce manae« ent: pla t t t { еп! | 
induction tall development, гем es 
that influence personne f t 11 у 7 t К f 
resource leadership I 
+34 Doctoral Internship in Educational Policy (3 to 6 A swell 
Supervised inte rnship in educat f t tt f lvanced 
doctoral student Fa DI ind 
14 tr ro 
^0 Methods of Policy Analysis in Education I í el 
Methods of analys ised in tl ау edu І І ssu case stud 
‘es On à range f pi y issues and trends. її i test і t T 
SCHOO! finance schoo choice i the feder r e. Ргеге te: Ed 295. I 
requisite: Educ 271 Fa 
345 r 
› Advanced Studies in Educational Policy Analysis К 
le process by which fed ' 1 
School di ricts. Case studi« Assumptions 1 objectives í tor assessing 
effectiven, ind federa tate ] 
Spring) 
153 Sem. 
)54 = Minar: Higher Educ ation Administration 
T — a 
к 2: minar: Administration and Supervision ota 
) R i 7 $ ' [21 
*eminar: Applied Educational Administration 6 Sta 
Applicatior f the theorie l pr T 
Vate schonle т f ad nistrat 
| + Admissi In by permission of inc ‚ 
169 $, y pel n 
chool Business N anagement Staff 
anagement ind v "Pn 1 { 
Ing plann n le D па ont 1 
texts affecting schoo! | ment. R tand І 
budgetin, — m ~ | i 
175 Do i in Fal 
2 Doctor , . 
Oral Internship in Higher Education Administration f er € 
“vice in a hich, nit b- RE matinn direct hv ths ' 1 the 
PDerating institution 4 арен harg | t \ 
Of ingt " - 
37% 4 "IStructor Fall. «nri: nd 
) | Th а , 11 | І 
е 
| Community Junior College Staff 
he two-ven, A 44 - r { 
"Niversities Сук ‚ 
Problem, Of two. 


ir Colleges 


154 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


174 Current Issues in Higher Education (3) Patrick, Brown 


Prerequisite: Educ 283, 28 Summer) 

)78 Financ ing Higher Education (3) Brown 
Analysis of private, state, Ie :deral, and other revenue sources; sti itegic planning, 
pro ram budget ind nani dps and practices (Fall) 

179 Administration and Governan e of Two-Year Colleges (3 Stafi 
As f the community/junior college, focusing on administrative and gov” 
e patterns and n itional, regional, state, and local influences, as well as 
the theory and structure ot two-year college orga n 

380 Legal Problems in Higher Education (3 l'orres, Willett 
Investigation ol legal | roblems in higher education related to the legal struc- 
ture ;»her education, religio oncerns, students, faculty, and a адети 
progi 18 Summer 

i81 College and University Curriculum (3 Confessore 
Devel t, patterns, creative design, issue problems evaluation, aM 
tren » higher education curriculum Summer 

Staff 


182 Teaching Strategies for Adult Learners (3) 


" t 
lementing, and evaluating instructional strategies tor adul 


Designing, impi Í 
learners. Assessing needs, writing objectives, selecting curriculum/conten* 
1 " iate 
selecting and implementing methods and techniques selecting appropriat 
mediating devices, and evaluating instruction . 
8 мечы Genii | staff 
i84 College and University Governance (3) 


in 
inizational and administrative structures patterns, and relationships 


;»her education. Prerequisite Educ 284 "T 
ins р › : Stall 
185 Problems and Practices in 

Educational Administrative Organization (3 to 6) 


rned with change an 


jon 
Application of principles and practices concer 1 evaluati 


edu itional administration n 
387 Internship: Administration ) to 6 Willett Howell 
Service in an educational! instit ition or education-related program directe 
the University’s faculty staff 
;88 Case Studies in Higher Education Administration (3 у" j 
An analysis of case studie related to administrative functions in colleges 9^ 
iniversitit staff 
190 Pre-Dissertation Seminar (3 to 6 lit 
Required ol ill departmental Ed.D degree ‹ indidates Approve al of the di aio 
tation research proposal by the dissertation committee 15 n ecessary for suc 
ful completion of the seminat Admission Dy permission of instructo! staff 
191 Dissertation Research 
Prerequisite: Educ 390 
ELECTRICAL AND COMPUTER ENGINEERING ee 
№ 


R.L. Pickholtz, H.J. Helgert, К.Н. Lang, М Кугіакорошо5, ^ gp 
W 5% 
Har ston, W. Wasylkiwskyj, N.A 4 lexandridis, M.H. Loe 


. „sealt 
ighloul, M. Pardavi-l Horvath, B.R. Vojcic (Chair), H sau (К 
( I.N. Pelton (Research), К. B. Eom Г. Schonfeld (Re sd "uo 
і s D. Saha. С.Е. Korman, М. Doroslovacki [ nce 
Assistant Professors 5 bra niam, I.M. Zara, S. Ahmadi Research) M. e Vin? 
Adjunct Professors A. Schneider, W.D. Jackson, G.R Heidbreder, W.W. Wu. I 
Professorial Lecturer J.B. Williamsor 
Associate Professorial 1 turer M.R. Berman 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers G. Mitchell, U.D Patel the 
^ ) 
ading ' 
See the School of Engineering and Applied Science for programs leadi t 
master's, professional, and doctoral degrees mmi 
; : lis y 
201 Microcomputer Systems Architecture (3 Ale »xandrit ^ 8 065015 
CISC, RISC microprocessors. Super] pelined and superscalar | ^s. Mull 
Buses, timing, and system interface protot ols. Advanced me тогу des! er tection 
\ } Mes nt, mI 
level cache designs. Architectural support tor memory manage me ‚р equi 


systems: 


task switching, and exception handling. Multiprocesso! 
ECE 181, 182, or permission of instructor (Fall and 


spring) 


2 Linear Systems Theory 


Kyriak and Staff 
Introduction to linear systems theory. Topics includi ‘near vector spaces and 
linear operator mathematical representatio 1 dynamic linear systems con- 
State and solution I the state equation, « ntrollability ind observabil 
nical forms of the state equatior ite feedback, and state estimation 
Fall 
203 Stochastic Processes in Engineering Pickholtz and Staff 
Basic concepts of modelii I random phen ena in electrical and omputer 
stems: probability framework, stationarit near nhitering. Opt ration of 
discrete and cor ous stochastic processes. Element: ot performance analy 
318 Prerequis te ApS 115 r equivalent rau and sprin 
204 Embedded Systems (3 Alexandridis and Staff 
Embedded тїсї proce ) Real-time syste Multithre ided process sched 
uling Exception handling. Embedd: i t softu nd t Interfacing 
methods and interr ipt synchronization. ! dd SC ct ers and cores 
Microcomputer based data icquisit ind contr ystems. Prerequisite: ECE 
201 or pern lon Of instructor Fa 1а зрги 
405 Fractals and Their 'pplications Loew 
Contemporary methods 1 fracta ` В u atics of fractals: fr 
tal dimension: fractior B \ t IB ent zed dimensions 
ite d function systems fract terpolat t tract nension in 
iD Morphology Mode ind TT. npres n. otudent research projects 
Prerequ ite: ECE 203 and either 211 or 219 Spring, even years 
206 High- -Performance Processors Alexandridis and Staff 
Instruction-leve parallelisn per r proce Multiple-instruction 
fetching digning, merging, and is T" H ea Itware solutions to data 
dependenci ind control hazar Branch pre t tat 
speculation Register re n ler buff Itw 
VLIWs, EPIC. Prerequisite: ECE 201 or pe struct | 
“08 Digital Image Рго‹ essing (3 Loew and Staff 
Properties of images a d л 1 T Image sit | quanti- 
zation. One dime e transf tec! es; enhancement 
and restoration e codin 1 data compre tation, represen- 
tation boundary and hape, texture, matcl € erstand Computer 
ро £P Plications and projects. Prerequisite: ECE 20: Spring, odd years 
“09 C apre ssion Tec hniques for Data, Speech, and Video Eom 
Los ind lossy « ding theorems, rate distortion b ind. Data pression al 
gorithms Huffman coding, run-leneth c ling. Differ al coding. Transform 
Coding. Voice iudio, image and vice ling techniques: CELP, JPEG, MPEG, 
MP3. Data oding standards: G.722. G.726. G 728, H.261, H.323 Prerequisite 
210 ХА 203 211 ог permission of instructor Fall 
Р Pplied Elec tromagnetics (3 1, ind Staff 
Meview of Maxwell's equations; electromagnetics of circuits plane wave prop- 
‘gation transmission lines: wave udes; radiatin 
and pattern recien. array antennas; electr 
Conductors crystals, devices yptical tran 
211 SPS 114 (I ull ind pring 
»Ignals and Transforms in Engineering (3 
“Presentation of di te and ar sign eler ry 
function normal e ons and the LMS api heorv. < ar value 
decomposition lor discrete and ntir | $ tor 1 Classical 
transform theory “pplication of wavelets to data pression and numerical 
кесе: Prerequisite: ECI 12; ApSc 114 or equivalent F ч and spring 
8 of VLSI Cire uits (3 Zaghioul and Staff 
»P-down ASIC-FP( GA design methodology. Mode f VLSI circuits usir 
HDL Behaviora] structural, and RTL modeline t« es паа! 1 
ge tion techniq Introduction t vnthe [ t € t 1 perty 
, р oe 'esign and simulate a proje tus st ne nercial 
214 tools Prerequis te: ECE 126 I 
нев ат VLSI Design Methodology А ) 1 Staff 
Using } 1! ASIC-FPGA , sign met? logy. RTI ie VLSI its 
IL ^ nes. Беш m asc , y^ 
or large 


VLSI « 


to 


216 


218 


219 


220 


221 


t 
N 


226 
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COURSE 


flow, using the state-of-the-art, front end design entry and simulation tools and 
back-end logic synthesis. Prerequisite ECE 213 (Spring) 

Introduction to MEMS (3) Zaghloul and Staff 
Introduction to MicroElectroMet hanical Systems. Microfabrication tec hniques, 
bulk micromachining, surface micromat hining. Examples of met hanical sen 
sors and actuators, examples of microsystems, interface circuits and MEMS 
applications Use of the CAD tools to design MEMS devices. May be taken by 


undergraduates. Prerequisite: ECE 126 or permission of instructor (Fall) 
Mixed Signal Design (3) Zaghloul and Staff 
Analog signal processing families, discrete time swit« hed capacitor cir uits, 
A/D and D/A converters, samples, modulators, osí illators, and system level cir- 
cuit design Prerequisite ECE 126 or permission of instructor (Spring, even 
years) 

Neural Networks (3) 
Theory of neural network models, relation to biologic al models Examples о 
known models. Possible applications of neural networks. Neural network VLS 
implementations, digital vs. analog approaches Building blocks Examples 0? 


Zaghloul and Staff 


realized neural networks (Fall) 
Analog VLSI Circuit Design (3) Zaghloul and staff 
MOS technology: building bloc ks, devices, capacitors, limitations Operation® 


amplifiers and other analog systems Layout examples and design princ iples: 
Students use the CAD VLSI laboratory to design and simulate circuits. Prereq 
uisite: ECE 126 or equivalent (Spring, odd years) 

Computational Techniques in Electrical Engineering (3) Vojci 


Introduction to linear algebra and vector spaces as applied to networks 8D 
»s, Fast Fourie! 


c and staff 


electrical systems Orthogonal bases, projections, and least square 
ons wit 


transforms. Eigenvalues and eigenvectors w ith applications Computati 
]s an 


matrices. ( onstrained optimization in electrical systems Network mode 


applications. Prerequisite ECE 12, ApSc 114 (Fall and spring) 


Loew and staff 


Pattern Recognition (3) ;lity 
Random vectors, transformations Hypothesis testing, error probabi =! 
sequential methods. Bayes, other linear classifiers Parameter estimate ' 


Р ing: 

learning, and dimensionality reduction. Nonparametric methods; cluster! © 
| i nce. 

feature selection and ordering. Syntactic methods grammatical inferen” 


Computer applic ations and projects. Prerequisite ECE 203 (Fall, odd yon 
Physical Electronics (3) Pardavi-I lorvath and ЭМ, 
l'heoretical principles underlying the operation of electronic devices. ACT 
lates of quantum met hanics: wave-particle duality, un« ertainty relations i 
ticle statistics. Phonons. Electronic band structure. Metals and semiconduclo & 

supe 


Physical principles of semi onductor and optoelectronic devices, lasers 


conductors. Prerequisite: ECE 210 (Spring, odd years) I | Staff 
Photonic Communication Devices (3) Wasylkiwskyl аш uctor 
Semiconductor laser fundamentals, quantum mec hanics of semicon js" 
medium; single-mode tunable laser diodes, distributed Bragg reflector lasen : 
tributed feedback laser diodes, doped fiber amplifiers; generation, transmi j- 
demodulation and detection of optical signals, link budget estimates. "m 

site: ECE 226 or permission of instruc tor (Spring, odd years) staff 


, - ` nd ` 
Electronics of Lasers (3) Kahn ё. n and 


Basic concepts from quantum mex hanics, Einstein coeff ients, ‚апіс Ф 
pumping mechanisms, rate equations Resonators, He-Ne laser; org eg 22 
lasers, injection lasers. Nonlinear interactions 1п lasers Prerequisite: ^" 

or equivalent (Fall, even years) 10 5!# 
Device Electronics (3) Korman € 
Semiconductor device concepts; impurity doping, drift diffusion. v 


tion. Analvsis of Schottky and Ohmic contacts, pn junt tions, ! „Т, JFET, 90 
Modeling and analysis of semiconductor devices suí h as MC )SFE "|, CAD 0 
bipolar transistors. Numeri¢ al modeling of semiconductor devices ‘ 


VLSI circuits. Prerequisite: ECE 121 or equivalent (Spring, kyj à 
Fiber and Integrated Optics (3) Wasylkiws "i sorp!i 


‚дев, 8 
Propagation of light in optic al fibers and planar waveguides | a 
and material dispersion effects, polarization birefringence. spe cou 162% 
yn ч 


рога! coherence. Components in fiber opti networks direct 


ECI 10 
Data and ( omputer Communications dex ( 1 Staff 
О t › ) t id 
| | | 
0 Microarchitectures for Multimedia Processing ff 
d {7 
Applications of MEMS ` taff 
“32 Applied Magnetism Staff 
Cla icatio net te Magnet t ts. Soft | hard 
magnet et M Ele 
233 Introdu« lion to Microwave I ngineering К 
tra tte p í (I 
“34 Wave Propagation W ^ N It 
Electr опе! ] К 
16 ! $ 
“99 Antennas К ҮР; 
Fur aa г ! nr , ' 
procit 
їр] ) І I , t 
+} 
tems, Pray, | to: RCT ] 
436 Fla = Ef 
+} ctromagnetic Radiation and S« attering И h ^ 
Proxir п 
ti M techy it \ 
Py 
37 Wet" ite: EX ) } 
paves in Random Media >t 
| 
tu í 
Scintilla: 4 
pes " 
238 І ' | té rt ! 
t Remote Sensing КҮ 
it | 
ind ' 
phe rit { 
id 
ы let 7 
rical Ele tromagnetics y . К 
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241 Information Theory (3 


242 Coding Theory (3 


Saha and Staff 


The concepts of source ind channel. Measure of information entropy mutual 
coding theorem. ( han- 


ind binary sym 


information. The noisele: coding theorem. The noisy 


v: symmetric and nonsymmetric channe! Gaussian 
f multiple-user information 


nel capaci 


metric channels. Rate-distortion theor Bas 
theorv. Prerequisite: ECE 203 Fall, even yea! 


Saha and Stall 
rection and 


Linear codes: parity ind generator matrices svndrome error Cort 

detection capability, minimum listance. Performance bounds of lineal codes, 

Hamming and Golay code Galois fields, shift-rt tion Cyclic 
ti t t-correction codes Pre 


odes. BCH codes: the BCH decoding algorithm, bur 


requisite ECE 203 Spring | vears) 
43 Communication Theory I | Pickholtz and Stafi 
Principles of digital communications. t hannels, digital modulation optimum 
receivers and algorithms in the AWGN; coherent, non-coherent ind fading 
( sls. Correlation detectors matched filters, channel stat estimation; a 
Bounds on performance mparison of communications systems. Pre 
requisite ECE 203 or equiv ilent 1 ill and sprit 
4 Communication Theory П (3 Pickholtz and staff 
Advanced techniques for digital communi ition Alg | for maxim 
pertorn in noise, interference band-limited, and » channels Trellis 


Viterbi sequential ind MAP algorithms 


odes t ode lecoding bv d 
Bounds on performance. Current literature on multi-access ind space Aime 
methods. Term paper. Prerequisite ECE 243 Spring EU 
245 Statistic al Signal Estimation (3) } Doroslovacki and staff 
Min m varia inbiased estimation. Cramer Rao bound tatistical mode“ 
in cient statisti aximun lihood estimation, efficient estimator? 
least squares. Bayesian e Wiene | Ka in filter conl »x data ane 
parameters Applications to rada peech, image omedicint communie? 
tions, control. Prerequisite: ECE 203, 211, 219 Fall, odd years) ‘ 
246 Digital Communications (3) Vojck and SU? 
Analysis and design of digital comm itions systems for vOICe, vices oe 
ista Di zital coding of waveforms st t Js for 
$1). Partial response signalin Practical ition ‘design ofsi igital 
modems and recordin media. Digit itchi ind inte rated service? fig" 
networks. Prerequisite: ECE 244 Fall, odd yea staff 
47 Communications Systems (3 Vojcic an ing 
Digital communications system Generation of carrier phase references Hi sj- 
phase cked loops (PLL). Optimum design о! PLL. Maximum likelihood Fr 
mation of carrier phase an ] ;vmbx | timing. Performance degradation APP or 
tions to PCM, TDMA ind spread-spectrum ystems Prerequisite е 
equivaient Spring, even year , stall 
248 Introduction to € computer Ne tworks j rickholtz a <s and 
Fundamental communications netw wk concept He for acce? ls: 
internetworking. Data and nultimedia tr smission technique» ned 
witched and shared media networks Routing, error and flow contro: tern! 
and other Internet protocol New developments in next generation : 
Prerequisite: ECE 144 Fall and sprin ) ad suf 
249 Network Performance Analysis (3 pickholtz У s, P015" 
l'elecommunications traffic models: arrival and servie time distributio ooking 
son and Erlang formulas. Topological sign algorithms Delay an ing, 9" 
models and probabilities tor packet switched networks Routing ua іаво" 
\ n lo mt 1 , , ' І І $ it & 
flow control algorithms: delay апа с‹ t minimization throughpt (Брїлё stall 


260 


Multiple access. Prerequisite: ECE 203 and either 248 о! Xx 
: He gert a “yp 


) Telecommunication Network Security (3) 
Speech and data scrambling. Linea: und nonlinear tr nsformation™ a nda 
graphic techniques. Block and stream ciphers. The Data Епсгуріо! Sp fone 
(DES). Key management, digital sign tures message authe ,nticatio Ji odd youre 
tions. Public key algorithms. Prerequisite: graduate standing ә "T Би 
Telecommunication Switching Systems (3) elge, time div! 
Circuit, packet and cell swit hing. Routing and ге! ying Space а comple. 
sion switching. Switching ne twork ;. Store | delay, bloc king an syste Ne 


d 35 
Digital cross connects, add/drop multiplexers Digital switching 


W К 


netw 


ork 5 1а ` te E( t9 
Digital Signal Proc essing Techniques . k 
: 1а! а | í tat 
Prerequisite: ECI 
253 Mobile Communic ation Systems \ 
T 
*54 Radar Systems 
rhe і 
рі 
le f 
M t 
Fa | 
Optical Communi ation Networks 
W propagation tl l 
higue WDM. ( 
Perfo; 
networks. | \ 
“96 Wavelets and Their Applications 
l'imo.f i 
tory Mult te filter } k M 
Wavelet ; W , 
Comm li 
.. Putatior Pri ju E 
“97 Multi-User ( ommunications y 
Spread-spoect: m t 
Vent { 
dma2000 ind CDMA J are y 
258 p і { 
SE Горара!їоп and Antennas in Wireless ( ommunications 
Vireless , ; 
VaVes pr T 
satellite fixed 7 
equalize: 
lent prin 
259 Wir і 
9 Wireless Networks 
Wire]. 7 i 
Cols f ’ | . 
r wirel k 
Satellite м 
and Bluetooth w ATAI м | et k 
“Y Infor 
ү Tmation l'ransmission Systems 
ansmission + edia 
“on, informat | 
Baseban T | 
Inve rse n 
Prer ins 
261 Eler ao е: ECE 14 
“ectr " 
Cha готесһапі‹ al Energy ( onversion 
“Tacteristi; f ) 


160 


ng de Ana DC-D( C-DX I \С-АС ¢ te ( iit intel 
tat ( t і control. Prerequi ECE 1 ind | n ion ol 
course director spring, even year 
263 Applications of Power Electronics (3) Harrington and Stall 
М па ài f DC and А! iable speed motor d Converter 
[ ‹ ind vitchin It ( ) ued | і int | ter mod 
eli Í te Methods of erte t Pow tem applications te 
f t ind i "n yu te: М 6 1 ion ol 
( e direct spl eve ' 
264 Direct Electrical Energy Conversion Harrington and Stall 
Direct generatii ind storage 01 € t t ) ) | er t port in 
1, | d ind gasi her i mita ( not í ycle 
Bal theo elt | cond ti í ( i t Phot taic devices 
ind ther t t )otentià I t t r ind the j convert 
[ Prerequ site: Permi OI f course direct ) 1 veal 
265 Transients in Electric al Power Lines (3 Ha ton and Stafi 
Switching and lightnin irges and tl esultant el ta on long lines 
Breaker closin ce effect d effect of irce side inductanct and mul- 
tiple inieed Ret заре alte ( € Method ind effectiveness 
( prote у Са iatiol { In é d in la eve € juirements 
Prerequisite: Permission of course director Sprit er M 
266 Power System Control and Stability (3 Harrington and Stall 
EHV AC power transmission, load How iutomatic generati yntrol conomk 
lispatcl Itage instability, steady state stability, dyn tability, machini 
exciter and erning te frequency and voltage control, com 
e Prereq e: ECE 178 or ре n of course direct! 
Fall, even vear ft 
7 а 
267 Power System Operation and Planning (3 Harrington ind 5l 
Real time load flow, se tv aecosement. advanced contingency anal) islanc 
tom state classification, system restoration, powe vetem reliability: 
á ` А. K wirt nt. 
it ind transmission plannir load forecast it commitme n 
i un » 
t instraint Prereauisite ECE 266 © 
f I 1 director Spring, odd vear "i 
Sta 
268 Electrical Power Distribution ngton and * ad 
( 
| f ar and ' ) + distribut Tace levels. Medium: =“ 
» - p E 
" nents. Protective relavir harmonk filterinB 
\ is 
indin P te: ECE 178 and perm 
s direc opi io youl j stall 
269 Engineering Resources and Environmental Issues Harrington а“ 
in Electrical Power $ 
er Sy 
introduct to € І ‹ ved electing electrical ро“ ng 
t \\ j <e Ў Dalatinn to thi develop! ° 
L| t i i t 1 ї ant 
1 " econom «ӯ 
' P requisite Pe 
11 е direct 1 1d yea i ringt” 
, arrini 
/70 Protection for Power Systems iJ ! jin? 
rc Backup 2067 
[ yrotectivt tay t лгеспопаі se t таці M ќо! 
tort ' ' »citors bus, d 
i { shedding 
\ ited í T nd loat site 
| tion Pr гед! 
. t | 1 " Р о 
ЕСЕ 178 and pert { 1 t I діа years T nd ctall 
- ü 5 
1 Linear Multivariable Controls ( «^ п te 
Contr f ' ( cy-dom st 
п і jen d Nyqui 
niqu inear quadratic G transfer ré T Н, al 
uray d Prereq te: ECE 1 0 | odd years, nd sul 
Б і |] an * 
2 Computer Control Systems Са jure U* 
\ í Кун : Е m trol. proce ng 
1 uu | ) ‹ к t ata сатр!!! 
п ligit іга on 
i 1 1 I in d ete ‹ 
for { t ter ind dis” a) 
) í cre í 1 í , 
ing í 
trol d Ргеге‹ ео СЕ 20 Эр id sta" 
а а 7 
} System Optimization Carron alio 
) yptim Je 
mete 7 fion 1 í Í xim | ) 
za I \ l к prin 
‘ { йүү i Á th iximul 


ROR 1 ' 
PAS 1 equ 


Nonlinear Systems 


> 11 
enn | i 
M I I ^ I 
et La [ k t ‚ 
in Т t 
Et U I 
› Adaptive Filtering k Staff 
Mdaptatior ia. О . , н | 
си змаг lantat | 
tive hm ind t К Ap] t t ‹ 
h , ] if fe t 
inte ( et ks. P eq е 24 SJ even vears 
:76 Desien of F Robotic Syste ms ( d Staff 
Горї‹ related t ot 1 tet I t A of 
ot inip t t ons 
tuator i , 
і t té A э ts t 
2 atellite Communication Systems і Staff 
I \ t i u 7 t t 
n t R k igets. M t Х М еа 
cess techy IMA MA. CD) k 3 de 
(еп 1 tati \ 1 etw k Sate t ket I it 5 
Prerequisite: Е Е 2( 1 
278 Loc al and 1 Metropolitan Area Ne tworks leigert and Staff 
LAN i t vay 
| Aloha. ( МА ke I F} І k ke 
| FDDI 7 hanne V í Y M AA ) | AN vork 
| routin d rela Prerequisite: ЕСЕ 34¢ ( S 
279 Stoc hastic Control Sy stems 1 Staff 
proce у ( 
ontrol e enc : Mark 
pty t | ` | 
Predict I ere te: ECI ( - 
280 Anatomy and Physiology for Engineers >t 
Hun in I 1 I 
lunc tior I ? 1 X 
Change t j 7 } 
e. Voluntary and reflex fact 
“51 Speech and Audio Proc essing by Computer 
COustic ве tes | 1 - 
analy ind x the zu d + ‚ I 7 | ч 
nition: isolated u 1 
tifi atc M. { i neo! nd aud p 
“52 Medi al Measure ments | Staf 
heon 0 ^ ' , 
nent in biok { 
те; Irement f 1 ry Mi СҮ 
hs 280 perm lon i 
^^ Medical Instrumentation D« sign í Staff 
fodern biome | ете 
theory М data acs д : 
laborator inst : antat > ; 
ing і 
284 pi^ "d prosthe levices, P | 
4 Qnmedicaj Signal Analy sis Staf 
D. асац | la 
Probabil ict; 


4C modeling: fitt 


162 


299 


COURS! FI I ( 
traction from EEG and ECG; Fourier analys! ind filtering. Hypothesis testing 
and de ien of experiments; sequen nparametrk pattern rt ognition 
Prerequisite: ECE 282; corequi »prin 
285 Medic ‘al Ultrasound (3 Guo and Stafi 
Modern medical ultrasound techniques ind instrumental ncludi physics 
of ultrasound, transducers ultrasound imagin hemodynamic Doppler ultra- 
ol { and instr ntation, blood-flow measur nts, Dopplt і па process 
| )орр!ег imagin three-dimensiona ultrasound imagin ind clinic il ар“ 
plications. Prerequisite: ECE 11, 282 Spring, odd yeai 
286 C lini al Medicine for Engineers |3 Loew and Stafi 
Overview of clinical medicine with emphasis on those areas mo t affe ted 
by engineerin мез va t y. Prerequisite ECE 280, 282 Spring, even 
vears 
7 Re habilitation Motines ngineering (3 Loew and Stafi 
Cross-sectional view of those areas of medicine most Ived with the treatment 
ot I ip pt | individual: г ication of engineering the ind techniques 
to t bilitation of handicapped individuals. Major problem area ind gen 
eral ins. solutions to some specific problems. Prerequisite ECE 280, 282 
Spring, odd years 
290 Wide Area Telecommunications Networks (3) Helgert and St ifi 
Traffic characterization: CBR ind VBR sources, N-ISD? sical laver interface» 
lata link and né wrk layer protocols. B ISDN: | irchitecture physica 
ayer protoi I lav: protocol architecture, call contr LAPF, conge" 
tion control ATM network IP, voice 1 ver АТМ. АТМ I AN emula- 
tion. Metropolitar rea networks. Prerequi 146 Fall odd years) 
1 Physics of Magnetism Pardavi-Horvath and stafi 
Physics of magnetism in sou ith emphasis on magnetic phenomena used 
ісе | la tal propertie { neti ateria The rigins of mag” 
ne n, ae euz neid ; isotropy, magnetost ti di iin and coer 
civity. Prerequisite: ECE 210 Fall, odd ye 
292 Magnetic Hysteresis Della 1 rre and Stall 
Hysteresis models. Decompositior nto irreversible and local eversible mas 
netization. Aftereffect ind ICCt modation. Vector т ode Magnetostriction 
ind magnetothermal effects. Prerequisite: ECE 210 (Spring, even years) 
293 Image Synthesis Eom 
Image nthesis techniques, mathematic il image model ТЧ reconstructio! 
( 119 or textur ithesi the f three-dime "nal scenes: Р 
luate standin Sprin ki 
+ DSP E embedded $ Systems Doroslov® t 
Digit ber representation, fixed-point and floating- pom 
DSP archite es. Q-1 it for data representation, bit allocation and ant 
met ortabilit f arithmetic ex ions: float point fixed point pA 
i ” : і 15 ! : 2 ignal cof 
i irameter est it ignal generation, filterin “Да years 
-s о pe \ it Fl Prerequisite: ECE 201 Spring, 9 , Gtà 
)7 Special Topics (1 to 3) 
Topics to be announced in the Schedule of | Fall and spring) taff 
298 Research (ar: peated 
Applied research and experimentation projects, а ranged. May be ref 


lor credit stafi 


300 Thesis Research (3-3 nd {ай 
306 Advanced Topics in Computer Engineering Alexandridis í mel al 
Overview of | mputing. Compilers/parallelizet Design o! рага nance 
'orithms iult tolerance and id | t Parallel perform. 
modeling wodtict Inter ; nd terprocess yr COMM 4 
ition. P f ime T hniqut Prerequisite oog 
ECE 220 Fall. even years stafi 
АТ LSI for DSP Sys stems (3 jhloul a dat 
VLSI design techniques as applied to DSP systems. ¢ AD tools and stn И 
lesig technic € ilg thn | hitectures TOI DSP вузи rfO 
Systolic arra parallel and pip: ed architecture in DSP n 
ind digital filter aleorithm Prerequisite: ECI ' Spring odd yet сй 
3 Mobile Networked ( omputing Alex = де” nal 


" 
Microarchitectures for the mobile, handheld, and transpor! ‘ 


Collaborative computing. Mode f distributed compu tems 


h utin ) eq r RCT 0 } 
! Controls, Systems, and Signal Processing Research staff 
О Computer Vision 1 Staff 
) || ) t Ne t 
10 ‹ Prere ( | 0 ‘ 
1 Mathematical Te hniques for Electromagnetics 1 ind Staff 
A pt eth is f M 1 t | Wk XI 
' ] low 
, idow 
) u } 1—4 ар 
) M problems 
Pre q te rf ) i 
122 Waveguide Diffraction К Stafi 
»elect f n tl { it ns 
t W [ X tion 
*J Pring iples of Microelectronics | 1 Staff 
Ва ) ‘ te 7 
I ( I { n е 
tax , 
ECI 1 t 1 еп! I 1 
29 Elec tromagnetic I ngineering Research > 
May be peated fi ed | 
^35 High-Resolution Array Antennas үү К А 1 і 
Review of , — : 
inte 1а t nation 
MUSHK i 7 
апа 1 { ( 5 
Vea 
46 Tele ] Staff 
1 l'elecommunications Protocols í > 
Lavered protoco |, ks. Open sy 
lem t ex { ( ) ta І 
'upport OSI. Pror ( SNA, anc 
DNA. Prot { ” 1 network 
Prerequisite: pi 
2 lecommuni« ations Software I ngineering tergert and ola 
Orma] descripti, ч аг ' ficat ] trix 
l'éepresentatic í ' ; 1 
| , ; 
Lal 1 ` ' H . 
1 1 CX I H Leve ( > \ 
mentatior of ^ ‚ 7 tect Prere te 
ECE 346 ius d 14 
48 Т} Р r 
le " H i КҮ 
P} Internet Design and Implementation í ta 
1узіса Irchitecturo: t i 
ind host s 
V ‘ P. IS 
sion ! 7 ' ‚ he V ( 
ind browser -% кэ, 
nisms, $ Awan 
5I r 
TING, ever 
M9 Comm ven yea 
nuünications Research St 
Imited to st j А d , ; ‚ А f е 
May be re уй ah ry 
164 repeate edit 


‘Tey ( Onversion 


164 COURSES OF INSTRUC! 


batteries, magnetohydrodynamic system pe tive cl ] sys 
tems. Prerequisite: ECE 264 (Spring j 

| 168 High-Voltage Test Techniques ( I \ staff 

| Methods and | edures for measuren LI tech 
niques for alternatin voltagt 1 10658 
witching-in voltage ind impulse ré jet ition of t iele 
ric strengt! lectrica tior e ol 
phere gap for the measurement of peak value j 10, evi ( 

172 Control of Large Systems (5 Lee and Stall 
Systems as multistage decision processe Analvtical concepts of del making 
ind matrix representation of large уеп \рр t lower 
dimension: reduction to simpli 1 lel ent | iff ntial 

umes, computation of addle point tructior | t. Pre 
requisite: ECE 273 (Fall, eve 

182 Biomedical Signals and Systems (3 ( d Stall 
Techniques for quantitative analys! i appli 
catio to practica P і | control 
vave Weekly based m 
ind actual biomedi P 1 e: ECE 284 І f instructor 
(Fall, even years 

183 Bioelectric Phenomena and Bioelectromagnetics Loew and Stall 

father treatment of bioelectric phenome! гапе, dynamics, P9" 

tentià esh« effect olid-state phen ena; nervt propagation. 
Electromagnetic intera: vith biologi t absorption an‘ 
heat production diagnostic and therape T n f « ectromagnetk 
energy. Prerequisite: El E 210, 283 Fal ( T 

184 Medical Imaging (3) ew and Stall 
Principles of projection radiography fluoro phy, u trasound, at 
nuclear sources (PET, SPECT); biomagnetic imaging. Characterizat on of source 
ind object; re rder resolution and noise. 5catt«t nd attenuati Reconstrut 
tion à ind imple ta for CT and MRI velopments 
Prerequisite: ECE 211 or equivalent, 284 | id ай 

385 Special Topics in Medical Engineering (3 Loew and Sta 
Exploration of theoretical technical adva eering Top" 

) be announced the Schedul f Classe Fall and sp! " 

189 Medical Engineering Research (arr sul 
Limited to students working on the Doct of Scit | ertation. May be re 
peated for credit Fall and 1 А 

390 Colloquium (0 Lang and stafi 
Lectures by itstanding aut! le iputer engineering 
Topi to be announced васп se i im pring) staff 

399 Dissertation Research І s 
Limited to Doctor of Science indidate May be rey ted for credit 

ENGINEERING MANAGEMENT AND SYSTEMS ENGINI ERING 
Professors ].Е. Falk, R.M. Soland, К.С. Waters, 6.1 Murphree H. Eisnel G.R pae 
I.R. Harrald, S. Sarkani, G. Frieder, T.A. M | P. Deasot 
Associate Professors M.R. Duffev, M 3 koskv. H | Barbera 
Assistant Professors ].К. van Dorp, T. Jeff С | мр | né 
Adjunct Professors R.R. Romano, G.M. Ger оско! 
Professorial Lecturers W.A. Goetz, S.F. Pau H.S. Кїї е R W Корка, A ther 
R.M. Andersen, S.M. Wander, F.R. Power, W.P. Henderson, ! Allario, < к. «Г 
R.S. Cutler, D.J. Ryan, L.W. Transeau, C.H. Voas, N.J. Kirkendall, П.А Samu" 
J.E. Collins, M.G. Goode, D.R. Skeen, F.A. Calabrese Lew! 
Associate Professorial Lecturers R.D. Hofler, P.A. Massimini, Р.С. Meikle BL 
S.V. Massimini, D.M. Chadwick 
‚ to the 
See the School of Engineering and Applied Scier ; rams 1 ding 
DAN: а р | 
master's, professional, and doctoral degre stall 


201 Survey of Operations Research: Deterministic Models 


Basic concepts and technique of deterministic Det 


as applied to problems in industrial and governmental ‹ 


integer 


nonling ar ind dyn unk programming networks 


uisite: Math 32 or 1 f t 


ir permission o ructor Fall 

202 Survey of Operations Research: Stoc hastic Models 
Basic conce pts and tec hniq es of stochasti perations rese 
plied to problems in industrial and gover decision ma 
queuing, inventory, regression analysis. fore is eliability ana 
ilation Prerequisite: ApSc 115 Math 32, or permission of nstruct« 

204 Management of Е ngineering Contracts (3 Murphree and Staff 
Study of the total ontracting proce including initial bud et pre tion and 
justification, executior of a contract, and administratior I the І to com 
pletion) con idered from the viewpoints of the industrial and gover nt buyer 
and the seller of technic ii materials and service Fa 

207 The Human Resources F unction Hamner and Staff 
for Engineering Managers 
Principles theory, and practical « insiderations of the 1 resources func 
поп, with ipplications for engine« ring manageme e studies ex 
amined within the context of the t tality of the | t t as well 
as the dynamics of hum in resources management 

208 Stochastic Foundations of Operations Research (3 and Staff 
l'opics in probability theory. stot hastic processes, and statistical i ference 
Foundations of probability, conditional probability and expect Poisson 
processes, Markov chains, and Bayesian infere nce. Prerequisite: ApSc 116 or 
permission of instructor Fall 

209 Mathematics in Operations Research (3 Abeledo and Staff 
Mathematic al found itions of )iptimizatio ry: linear algebra idvanced cal 
culus, and real analvsis. Ge metrical interpretations. Numerical methods and 
use of software Applications to modeling t« niques in operations research 
Prerequisite Math 33 (I 


ill 
210 Engineering Law (3) 


and Staff 
Legal principles and procedures 


ot interest t et an legal 
System contracts and specifications liability 551 product 
liability agency relationships patent and | etar problems 
In research and development ‹ intracts As required 
211 Organizational Behavior for the Engineering Manager (3 Hamner and Staff 
Behavior at the engineering rganization level. Empl I g engi- 
Deering organizations and their ultures n increas the iveness 
Inc li 


ides evalu iting and selec ting engir 
ering influences on their design, and re 


Innovation (Fall 


The Management of Tex hnical Organizations 
he practice 


ization structures, consid- 


uraging 


N 
N 


and Staff 


of management as applied within technical or Includes 
history of the tradition and current песіуе p re findings, and 
Case studies with objectives of enhanced fe and internal 
factors influencing org inizational performance and leadersh p requirements 
7 a Spring, and summer) 
7^9 Research Methods for the Engineering Manager (3 Mazz 
Advanced course in research, experimenta nd statis 
“ngineering man igement doctoral and master's s wi 
thesis or dissertation Prerequisite: EMSE 269 n of instructor 
,.. (Fall) 
417 Fundamental tifi » (3 otal E 
als of Artificial Intelligence (3 inkosky 
IStory of AT expert systems, knowledge representation. se rch and ‹ 
lechniques natural language processing, computer visit put pe 
nowled -based systems, and ev dential reasoning. Hand xperience 
218 Manowledg, based shell. Lab ratory required S} } x Я 
Бетеп! of Information and Systems Security (3 Ryan and 
evelopment and management of effec tive security syste es informa 
Поп регвоппе] апа pi ical sex tv. Er 1 isk f nf ation 
Tote 
210 Object vient al nd spring) fer i 
е tented Analysis and Design (3 effers Staff 
Ie object relationship model and the object-behavior mod: Mana 
plexity With views and high-level modeling in object-oriented systems analvsis 
© Concepts the method, and applications, includin bject-based object- 
Oriented | - 


anguages. Prerequisite EMSE 


Tu 


166 


220 


Policy Factors on Environmental and Deason and Staff 


Energy Management (3) 

Exploratior f the policy development process irom several lifferent but 

int t perspectives. Focus on area f environmental and energy man 
f it d use of í rent case studies t levelop а frame work of under tand 

in pport dt о in a broad variety of management etting (Fall 

odd vea 

Environmental Management (3 Deason and Staff 

l'echnical, economic, political, administrative ind forct influencing the 

qu f the environment and the use of resources. Go ernment and ndustrial 

programs to combat pollution of the air oil, and water; existing ind pending 

pertinet | lation; theoretical aspect of specif lanagement problems 
Fall 

Energy Management Deason and s: 

», the 


Examination of the range of available energy resour 


programs and organizations that have develope { and evol ; prob- 
lems assoi iated with energy resourct (Sprin 

Air Quality Management (3) i Deason and Stafi 
The nature of critical local, regional, continental ind global problems assot iated 
with air pollution and the historica evolution of such proble ms rhe omplex reg 
ilatorv and institutional framework controlling air quality management in the 

U.S. Current air quality mana ient concept ind processt Spring) 
/24 Analytical Tools in Environmental Management (3 Deason and Stall 
A survey course in env ronmental management, focusing on too! to assess the 
ment: cost benefit analysis, la use, comprehensive planning Con- 
ictivitic ind environm laws. The regulatory process as it T€" 
ites to environmental management. Ris assessment meth dology Modeling 
ipproa to solving environmental problen Spring odd vears) ай 
225 Hazardous and Toxic Waste Management and Cleanup (3) Deason and Sta 
Hazardous waste management and cleanup processe ised in the U.S ant 
round the world. The roles of the rele int federal state local government 
' сіе: ог hazardous and toxic waste laws and regulations Planning, 9* 
À tigation, de n, and construction phases of toxit ind hazardous 
waste rt ed ition projects Summer „ай 
226 Water Quality Management (3 Deason and ola 
ri ature of point and non-point sources of surtact ind ground water pollution 
ith tatut egulat ind titut 1 rk contr XT 
1 3 tivities in the S. ( nt a es to water quality prot г 
| ent. 1 Ї inet tment processes in walt 


Deason and stafi 


Analytical Tools for Energy Management (3 Energ) 
Analvtical to needed to manage energy resources at the facility level › on 
rt 
tech í nstrumentation, measurement ind control. Energy auditing e gn- 
О 
зет techniques, fina 11 and economic analysis, and maintenanct tion 
| ) ets. I ct fa ner ina it office of a large organiza 
Fall, « n year ind staff 
i1 Program and Project Management Eisner ng di- 
Problems in managing projects; project management as p inning organ” aspon 
| ré 
recting. and monitoring; project and corporate organizations luties ап alysis: 
^ ani 
bilit the ject pial nec e, ‹ ned-valut ind situation ns and 
leadership; t ) da onflict management eeting presentatio 
proposal Fall id anc stall 
232 Crisis and Emergency Management (3 Нате jg crise 
Concepts and problems of crisi ind emergency management рейт ‚ Fed 
emergencies, and disasters ) ncy plan 5 
eral Response Plan апа nti 3 


managing the response organization, m 
decision making and communicatior 

Information Technology in Crisis 

and Emergency Management (3 


The role of information in crisis and re 


ter and crisis information requirements; information 
crisis, disaster, and emergency management iu 


breakdowns during crises and disaster: Si ng) 
I prin 


:34 Management of Risk and Vulnerability 


van Dorp and Staff 

for Natural and Te hnological Hazards (3 
De velopment of oncepts required for risk-based annin 1 SK 
ment. Objectives and met} а шпегаһ! 1586 ent! t 
technological hazards, and terror t threats. Risk a Sk | ej 
Communication, risk mitigation ra 

“35 Systems l'hinking and Policy Modeling I (3 Ma hi and Staff 
Stoi K fk w analy 18 Of fee if ICE vste $ t ente 11 $ ‘ uy 1 in 
gement. System dynamics; principle і te 1 to st ture the 
problem-solx ng proce Problems and se studie olived using microcom 
puters Fall) 

'36 Systems Thinking and Polic y Modeling II (3 M d Staff 
Gase studies in dvi policy aly l [ ) te I ition 
lhe class collectively mode ind І t t 


ип » t XI t DOIICV 
options. Prerequisite: EMSI ) Ур 

237 Logistics Planning Mazzuchi and Staff 
Quantitative methods її model b ling fo st syste ling orga 
nization, procurement transportat t 1 te f itl ter 
relationships Stresses applications. Pre te: ApS 15, Mat 
(Spring, odd years 

“38 Current Issues in Emergency and Crisis Management i i and Staff 
seminar on it ues and the тат ement ‹ d fa es exhib 
ited during re lisaster i vents. inciudes presentations from federal 
local private, and nonprofit perspective I 

“39 Health and Medic al Issues in Eme 


rgency Management 


Health and medical i 


ianagement 168 involved í 1 
sented for the non-medi« ul emerge i Methods f iting m 
and public healt} processes into emergency ma ement programs эрі пр 
odd year 
240 Terrorism Preparedness Barbe Staff 
l'errorist: their motives, method nd targets, and the iplica ns tor emer- 
Bency management mitigatio preparedn« esr t ery. V a 
bility ot critical infrast ture 1 otł i et tisk t and 
emergency gement intervention. Loca t t re 
sources and initiative to prepare f ass terrorism ii tents I 
“41 Introduc tion to Management of ( onstruction Murphree and Staff 
How the « onstruction industrv wor Iwide w L| I it Iv 8 za- 
Поп for construction fina ig and cost inting for construction; design 
and engineering contract nd рї ] str ` hange « 
ders and delays; acceler it claim irbitration, mediat tigatior бог 
Manage ment; project plannin ra ve vea 
“42 Construc tion Project Management Murphr d Staff 
: 8 
\pplication I CPM concepts wne ind t to ew; ts and need 
Subcontractor elations and ontrol; use of mputer software (Pr . to fol 
low an example construction b from ncept thr í 1 tract 
award, a d constructior ittention to change orde \ the 1 ( ther 
delays iCCeleration; claims: iol /seout Sprin id vears 
243 Construc tion ( а M m^ - ? a Murphree 1 Staff 
anagement (3 | 
Cost estimating and control f we ( tractor f project í 
through constructio operation and maintenance, to dispos t st 
estimating budget est mates d le et ‘ keoff i 
ng from completed de igns; bid prey ition: f T I ter tive <t n 
Zo during construction: computers £a cout cer Si 
245 Facilities от ruction imputers in ө І p | Pes 
peration and Maintenance Management Mur] t 
“onomic ues in facilities management i Í 
tenance energy and environmenta M te ‘ t 1 
Maintenance: , stimating h sta і product $ 
tenane © operations; contracts f maintenance: prepara iministrat 
ы facility obsolescen е, recycling and disposa ns 
^ ? Reliability Analysis and Infrastructure Systems (3 Sark Stall 
“Undamental: of reliability theory as applied t t t Mode 
Ing basi, variables and 16 і the t-state la ( the 
"lY index of an infrastructur, ystem by a x f t і 


FORM and SORM. Modeling an infr structure svstem. Reliability analysis using 


branch and bound, failure paths and f ire modes, identi tion of dominant 
failure paths. Cas: tudies (Fall) 

50 Information and Software Engineering (3 jefferson and Stafi 
Introduction to analys ind design of information systems ncluding require- 
ments anal 3, proje ement, and software architecture Introduction 
to CASE tools. Prerequisite: EMSE 256 or permi ion of instructor Fal 

51 Linear Programming | \beledo and Staff 

nplex method and its variant onsidered from ti retical and compu- 
points of view. Duality ind sensitivity analysis. Decompositi n meth- 
large-scale problems. Network flow problems. Prerequisite EMSE 209 
ul ( f instr ( Кап) 
› Nonlinear Programming I (3 Falk and Stafi 
Ba theoretical and computational topics in optimizatior theorv, including 
0 x1 ind the optin ‘lity ond ) Algorithms for solving inconstrained, 
| үгү constrained, and nonlint trained problem \pplications рге- 
requisite: EMSE 209 or permission ot 1 tructor Sprin Ў 
Integer and Network Programming Abeledo and Staff 
( binatorial optimization problems: algorithm ind applications Network 
problems: minimum spanning (теє hortest path, maximum Hows minimum 
cost flows, optimal matchings, routing problems Complexity theory Enumera- 
tion and cutting plane methods for solving integer program Prerequisite 
EMSE 251 or permission of instructor Spring, odd years 
+ Applied Optimization Mode Ming 3) Abeledo and Stafi 
Analysis of optimization models, including area of nutrition, water pollution: 
nergy, reiiabi ventory tro ime theory, chemii 11 equilibrium, port 
folio selection, and parameter estimation Solution of m dels via the GAMS 
nodeling software. Prerequisite: EMSE 201 or perm sion of instructor 
Fal | ` 
Management of Research and Development (3) Waters and Stall 
ot sf technological innovation as a vital part of the organi tional adapt 
tion prox R f the technical тапар using organization, planning. an" 
motivation to à mplish research and development objectives (Spring: 


n i suf 


6 Information Management and Information Systems (3 lefferson ant a 
formation 


| e of information in organizations, the management f the inl 
urce; the impact of information and communicator technology (Fa 
ind sumi j 
Production Design (3 Duffey ind Sta 
( deration of luction dt ind operatior n the context of an i 
rated 1 trat P í ind trade-off analyse ( pacity manageme? 
ind plani technolo 1 As required | staf 
260 Survey of Finance and Engineering Ec onomics Duffey апе * 
Survev of material relevant to financial dex ision making f for engineering 4€ 
itv. Includes traditional engineering economy topics { indamentals of accor 
ind financial planning, budgetir ind estimatin ipplicable to the I 
igement of technical orga uzations Fall spring ind summer) | staff 
261 Economic Analysis in Engineering Planning (3 Duffey an p 
Case studies in engineering economic ànàálysi ipital budgeting benefit ars 
„апа other cost-relatec ethodologies relevant to en meering manag 
juisite: EMSE 260 or pern on of instructor | ‘iT a stall 
inance for Engineers (3 Waters P. funds 
al analysis and concepts use! | to engineers: sources i and uses off nt de 


forecasting ul 


management of working í 
cisions. Prerequisite: EMSE 260 | 
267 Theory of Games (3 


Mathematical models of conflict and 


ics, business, defense, transportatio! 
division, auctions). Concept and соп 
Prerequisite Math 33 Fall 


268 Decision Analysis (3 
Decision making under certainty, uncertainty, and опе 


cision analysis and decision trees, value of information 


І rer 7 i і PMOI 
[ I гг ] í рс 116 I VIO 


01 I )1; Or pe I t t 


69 Elements of Problem Solx ing and Maz 


Decision Making for Managers 
Problem fon t ept п 
problems. Model T I le 
| поп у + ( I 
0 Knowledge Management | inkosk і Staff 
The f datior fk A lee n ‘ t Р tec! 
nol y applic ent 
pect a dt 1] rt te Ca 
:71 Data Analysis for Engineers and Scientists Staff 
D п of exper it lat predi 
поп, Time seri: | Х itial 
ooth ( Jat 1 Dat n 
lat j M Pre 
equ te ipSc 115 | 
KM: Leadership and Management У kosk Staff 
Leadership and m ement 
tio і k ‘ К Р the 
igers with respect ti KM 1 k 
! Dis rete Systems Simulation (3 Frie Staff 
Simulation of d te st t Sir t К 
number ite X 
ment te f T s 
Determination of input distribut \ \ 6 
Prerequ site: ApS« 16, CS 1 

274 T he Learning Enterprise Stankosk Staff 
S id « neerii nas ty 
lormat on, leadin 7 7 ( "T 
ind learn trategies t 
and innovation ral 

=  Knowledgeware Тес hnologies Stankosk Staff 
Information, telecommu; “elit ee - € joren 
168 that support the development ple stat { we eered 
and integrative system } lemonstrat S \ 

476 KM: Organization and Processes otankosky and Staff 
‘he role of business 1 esse | „а! lels that are nducive to 
Metrics enchmarki ei. í i} 
reengineerin ' 

“77 Queuing Theory M Stall 
Single-c} innel exi ent M К | Mark І t ‘ 
Channe!] m« li f ‘ 1 
mode] ( ne T ^ FP ^ | k `4 1 
ng, ba lut tact ' У 
site: EMSE 208 м , "we 

“79 Inventory Con | М Staff 

introl (3 " 
lathematical te, Һа ed toda ns about w i how h to pro- 
duce Or purchass M thi f P fir І t t I 
and tocha tic demand uu : 
Models with canet ‚ Tp А М hes $ 4n , 

js, mission of ш | | | 

“8 Reliability Theory | Staff 
lathemati, il theor hy ' 7 r 

chastic characte rizatior { / r 
ties St; I] the ‘et А : 
Methods test à ч 


Уг permis« 


170 


282 


283 


284 


286 


289 


290 


291 


292 


293 


294 


95 


COURSES OF INSTRUCT 


Quality Control and Acceptance Sampling (3) Mazzuchi and Staff 
Statistical approa« hes to quality assurance Single and multivariate ¢ ontrol charts, 
acceptance sampling by attributes and variables, process capability and design of 
experiments Prerequisite: ApSc 115 or permission of instructor 
(Spring) 

Systems Engineering | (3) 

Systems approat h to the architecting and engineering of large-s« ale systems; 


Eisner and Staff 


elements of systems engineering methods and standards; computer tools 
that support systems and software engineering; trends and directions; the 


integrative nature ol systems engineering (Fall spring, and summer) 


Systems Engineering П (3) Eisner and Staff 
Specific applications of svstems engineering tools and techniques student 
projects Prerequisite EMSE 283 or equivalent (Spring) 
Svstems Analysis and Management I (3) 

The systems or holistic арргоа‹ h as a methodology for making deci: 


Eisner and Stafi 
sions and 


illocating resources Analvsis by means of objectives, alternatives models, cri 
teria, and feedback. Prerequisite: EMSE 269 or equiv alent (Fall) к 
Systems Analysis and Management II (3 Eisner and Staff 
Case studies in systems analysis, including applications to industrial, economic 
and military situations. Prerequisite: EMSE 285 or permission of instructor 
opring) 

Decision Support Systems and Models (3) Stankosky and Staff 
Theory of decision making—a cognitive view Modeling decision maker heurls- 
tics and processes. Design, implementation and evaluation of state-of the-art 


DSS (hands-on). Assess impact of behavioral situational, and organization® 


variables (Fall) 

Technology Issue Analysis (3) Eisner 
Contextual background and intellectual basis for addressing technol 
forecasting: 


and Staff 
TA issues 


in the public and private sectors. Tec hnology impact assessment 


and innovation; principles and practices of te hnologv transfer as elements 0 
a svstematic approach to making te« hnology decisions (Fall, odd years) " 
Seminar: Evolution of Technology and Waters and 5! 


Organizations (3) 


i d 
Exploration of the evolution of, and connections between, tet hnology 8!* 


human knowledge particularly with respect to economic development Assos 
ment of the role of management in the process of societal ‹ hange (Spring: 
even years) 

" ven i staff 
Human Factors Engineering (3) Stankosky and Sta 


Studv of the human-machine interface applied to system design, job desig 
ind technology management. Human sensory-motor, pert eptual and cogni? 
functions; task analysis and allocation; ¢ ontextual aspects of human fac tors 9 
gineering. Modeling, design, and evaluation methodologies Application® 

user-centered industrial and information systems (As required) staff 
Problems in Operations Resear h (3) Soland and e 


Field experience in operations research on à team basis. Each small groug ‘rch 
se 


fronts an actual problem and formulates a solution using operations res arch 

models. Oral and written reports. Open only to master s í an didates in the 

partment during the last year of their program (Spring) | Staff 
Mazzuchi ane ^, 


Special Topics (3) " 
Selected topics in engineering management and systems engint 


arranged. May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite permission of inst 


ering ' 
ructol: 


(Fall and spring) 1 Sta 
Technical Enterprises (3) Murphree ani yoint 
Essential features of technology-based companies from the entrepreneur $ Ero. 
of view. Team management of an enterprise in à í omputer simulated ёп" er 
ment. Designed for those working in techni al firms and for government | 
sonnel who depend on technical firms as suppliers (Spring, odd уе staf 
Marketing of Technology I (3) Stankosky an асері 
Analvsis of industrial marketing process and functions providing cors and 
and tools for engineering managers to market hi jh technology produc 2 
services (Fall, odd years) а Ste 
Database Design and Database Management Systems (3) Jefferson am analy" 
Concepts, strategies, and features of database design and managemen gg 


sis, design, and implementation of database systems for micro aní (Fal 
applications. Development of a microcomputer database system 


:96 Software Project I 


Jevelopment with CASE (3 ff 


el in and Staff 

Evaluation and selection of CASE too ise of CASE t s in software di 

1gn/project. Graphical user interface ind re-engineerin Op v to 

iste candidates in the department du ie last semester of their program 
Prerequisite: EMSE 250 SI 

297 Problems in Engineering Management Wat ind Staff 
Project course providing th« pport ty to app [ і previously 
tudied to the solution of an actual proble n engir nt. Stu 
lents work in sm I 1 I ( 1 і ару ved 
by the truct Оре і laste t t. prefer 
hl lurine the t we f thi [ 

298 Research (ат Staff 
Jasit г applied researc} engi t t leer ! 
Open to master legree candidat: | tme May be repeated for 
credit Fall, spri ind sun 

299-300 Thesis Research Staff 

11 Marketing of Tec hnology I »tankosk i Staff 
\ tematic treatment of glol ket tex 5 t com 
petitivent I u 
envir iment a 01 t ket Pre MSE 294 
[эрги аа у 

112 Managing the Protection of ind Staff 
Information Assets and Svstems 
Advan ed toj CS in protectii | | ‹ t ling 
iuthentication. asset ntro г t IK [ TET. irit 
liguration management ind ге t M 

(Spring and summer 
313 Management of ( ryptographic Systems (3 1 Stafi 
Use ind management of symmet ind VII et [ кє 1a 
gement, public key infrastru ture ertif te rtificat thorit 
Spring and summe 
114 Auditing, Monitoring, and Intrusion Detection К 1 Staff 
for Information Sec urity Managers 
Method lor detecting problems with ur iuthorized activity formation sys 
tems and management c} illenges associated with those tivities. Prerequisite 
EMSI 218 Fall and nme 
315 Legal Issues for Information Security Managers (3 куап and Staff 
Legal issues reg rdine cont f behavio ‘ ‘ e. Sources of 
law and liability ›уесїпс laws and regulations governing Internet and n-lin« 
activities. Contracts torts, business law, protection of intellectua property, and 
, ustitutional rights to privacy from the viewpoint of executive rely ‹ 
information infrastr tures to mz e modern enterprise | 
316 Planning, Correction, and Restoration R d 
for Information Security Managers 
Establishing and n inagin omputer emergency res} te і ТОЈ 
mation technology rise ind ‹ t і 
recovering fror 11 emergencies. Prerequisite: EMS} і 
317 Cyber, rime for Information Security Managers Ry il 
Criminal law id procedure pertaining to cvbi t k 
ng, cracking, phre iKing, industrial espionage bertt i 

Issues ind con titutional rights. Prer: te: EMSI [ 

318 Information Operations Ryar і Staff 
se and misuse of information and information tec! 1 es 

National nterests, or ст borde spe terest | I ition 

Warfare for managers and px vmakers. Prer te: EMSI 16 

(Fall) 

TA 

19 Emerging Issues in Information Security R ind Staff 
Xploration of emergit ies and rapidly « tec! í the field of 
informatio ie rity. Prere; to: EMSI { 

320 Managin. E4 we Births. ws ay і Staff 

K 5 "5 ^-tLommerce Technologies 

incip]. of good e-business ma ement. Met! 


major Opportur n 


tat 
€ | if 


321 


332 


334 


344 


351 


352 


353 


"d 


371 


373 


377 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


ing e-businesses, security authentication, privacy, act eptable use policies, and 
legal limits (Fall, odd years) 

Data Communications and Networks (3) Murphree and Staff 
Technical and managerial aspects о! data communications, with emphasis ОП 
communication networks. Methodologies used in data communications, com 


munication networks, and distributed data processing (Fall, odd years) 

2 A Strategic Approach to Information Systems (3) Jefferson and Staff 
Policies and guidelines that govern the arrangement of IT tools and data Issues 
related to the establishment of a logical, ‹ oherent plan for decisions about tech- 
nology investments and the support of tight coordination through a focus on 
system compatibility, interconnection, and integration. Prerequisite; EMSE 256 
and 295 (Spring, even years) 

Disaster Recovery and Organizational Continuity (3) Harrald and Staff 


Disaster recovery planning and business continuity. Recovery of information 
and communication systems. 1 he role of the private sector in mitigation and re- 
covery. Public/private partnerships in community reconstrut tion and recovery: 
(Spring) 
Environmental Hazard Management (3) Harrald and Staff 
Geological, meteorological, radiologic al. chemical, and biological hazards facing 
the United States and international communities Organizational responsibi I 
ties for hazard identification and management. Communication and рег‹ eptions 
of vulnerability and risk. Challenges to local governments and communities 
(Spring) 

Construction Management Seminar (3) 


Timelv issues, recent research findings; guest speakers from the construction in* 
„searc 


Sarkani and staff 


dustry: in a seminar setting, students present results from individual re 
projects; applications of high technology in construction management; specia 
emphasis given to productivity in construction (Spring, even years) . f 
Advanced Topics in Mathematical Programming (3) Falk and Sta 
Fractional and geometric programming, branc h-and-bound methods, max-min 
problems, Lagrangian algorithms, nonconvex optimization tet hniques Prerequ! 
site: EMSE 252 or permission of instructor (Spring, odd years) 
Nonlinear Programming II (3) Falk an 


Optimality conditions, convex analvsis, development of families of unc 
hematicà 


mming 
tor. 


d Staff 
1ncon- 


strained and constrained algorithms. Discussion of key results in mat 
programming, such as duality, rate of convergence, nonconvex progra 
and sensitivity analysis. Prerequisite: EMSE 252 or permission of instruc 


Fall odd years d Sta 
Advanced Topics in Combinatorial Optimization (3) Abeledo an adi 
T p> 
Polvhedral theory. Integral polytopes. Use ot polyhedral structure in the 
15565 


es for Сі 


tion of integer programming problems strong valid inequaliti м 
thods. Ргег‹ 


integer programs. Lagrangian relaxation and decomposition me q 
site: EMSE 253 or permission of instructor (Spring, even years) dst ff 
Knowledge Management П (3) Stankosky añ nt of 
Advanced topics and case studies in knowledge management 
a knowledge management map/plan that is integrated with 
strategic and business plan. Prerequisite EMSE 270 or permissio! 
(Spring) jid Staff 
Advanced Topics in Forecasting (3) Singpurw la 
Dvnamic linear models, Kalman filtering, non-Gaussian filtering, specta 
sis, simulation techniques and optimal « ontrol. Prerequisite EMSE 27 
mission of instructor (Spring, odd years) 
Design and Analysis of Simulation Experiments (3) 
Special topics from among perturbation and sensitivity analysis, "i у 
sient problems and warm-up periods for nonterminating simulation®: c 
reduction techniques, response surface methods, developments in $ 
software. Prerequisite: EMSE 273 or permission of instructor 
Advanced Stochastic Models Singpurw 
in Operations Research (3) { gusti 
Applied probability models, including the Poisson proc ess, continu " enert 
denumerable-state Markov processes, renewal theory, semi-MarkoV ation 
tive processes. Applications to queues, inventories, and other oper (Fall. 
search systems. Prerequisite: EMSE 277 or permission of instructor. 

even years) 


ulation 
(Fall, o TE. 


alla an 


81 Reliability Theory П 


VI 


86 Advanced Topics in Management 


l'echnological Forex asting and M 


anagement 


58 Quantitative Methods in Cost F ngineering 


t D ] 


190 Human-4 omputer Intera 


ction 


91 Project for Professional Degree 


197 Advanced l'opics in Operations Research 


'98 Advanced Reading and Research 
Limit 1 to Doct M 
199 Dissertation Research 


i 


п 


T 


val, sho 


CUR Cu Ea Lt 


Ck 


7 
nents 


ement 


id Staff 


А ri | 
егіоа 
peri 


and 


les in 


і Staff 
presén 
elected 
te: per 

otal 


ifyin 
throu 


stude 


with 


late! 


hours 


соп 


Еа‹ 


апаа 


with 


Note: All graduate English course from | 05 forward may t [ 


І tudi і impleti \ [ 
with M.A. degre English) planned in consultation with the department adv! 
Level Two prot en transiatior [à | we without à ‹ tionarv) in an 
ved foreign ia i Level One proficit (translation with a diciona in two 
ved fort uages (French, German, Italian, Spanish, Greek, or Lat 3) a qual 
› examination American literature or Engli h literature, to be passed midway 
gh the student e work. and a field examination, to be | ex the end of the 
nt's course work, t ind T lists for which are to bt " l in consultation 
two graduate faculty advi 4) a dissertati which must be approved no 
than one semester after completion ot rse ind (5) a dissertation 12 credit 
s) on an ap] ved topic, directed D I artment raduate faculty and 
jleted by the end of the fifth ye f stud 
h student plans à ram of studie n « Itatio th the department id visor 
com ttee of the graduate 1 Students must iüntain ide-point iverage 0f 
t i] 7 
| е repeated for credit 


permissior 
Romines, Wallace 
| publish- 


tin presenting, ana 


201 Introduction to Graduate Studies in E nglish 


Introduction to methodology for researchit 

i terarv scholarship, to fa tv and a resource to current professiona 
202 Teaching Writing \lcorn, McRuer Moshenberg 
Major texts and i ies in contemporary comp tion theory ind practical issue 
tir to rit m practice. Re ju i of iduate teaching assistants 

ind all other students who wish to teach he writi pre T Fall) 
203 Introduction to Literary Theory Cohen. McRuer, Soltan, wald 
An overview of methodologies for t mini text inguistit and ¢ ultural 
dt Methodologie xp d 1 ir ide structuralism formalis™ 
t t teria postcolonial theo feminism, gender 


» aa нап, Wallace 


205 Advanced Literary Theory Cohen, McRuer, Soltar j 
avancet focuses on a major figure or topic in theory (e.g., Foucat ШЕН 
1 
Barthes. Kristeva, Bakhtin, post-Marxist theory, language and ромеї the cane 
1 i 210 ' 
231-34 Nineteenth Century Green-Lewis, Mort land. ! и е 
Romines, Seavey Sten, Wallac 
у bey 
Toy n Britis! і Ame T teenth-c« iting and culture, ' $ 
! vis T il trad 1 ind internation ments and issues such ? 
Romant Rea ] ind othe 
eT | : iller 
235-38 Twentieth Century 3 Ul Grec ew М \leavey, M nes 
Moreland, № henher Romine Soltan, Sten ald Jame, Joi Г 
| 1 x plot" 
10 ntiet t Brit ind A ri tir ind culture ӨХ a. 
tii il tradit ў té M ven ^ і es uch 85 1 
үгү moder! n. ant odernist and post dernist currents, others Jones 
» [i 
240 Writing Race and Nation (3 Chu, Miller, 5t Wald, Cohen, Jam! | voli 
l'he course uses literarv culture t plore intersections of origins and eV в 
itu о explore ersecuons us vss e 
tik M'raciálenil dii eil ani Vallo E | political objecto 
241 Conceptualizing Genders Cohen, McRuer Wald : oret" 
Structure of sex and 2 ы» Ziff lered histor ally and the en 
callv, including 1 ilinitv/femininit exualit nd t textual тер" 
tation paiy? 
242-43 Studies in Genre (3 McAleave) a 5 
var 
Questions of genre, cot ed theoretically and tically. Cont pu sten 
244 Ethnicity and the Construction of Identity (3 0 jeties 
Literary culture is used to explore how individua communities айй 
onstruct self-awaren na know le 1 t athare f ultural excha"e {үй 
ууа € ind knowledge abi ‘ ЭТ | plots pa 


247 Postcolonialism (3) 


Postcolonial theorv and texts bv representative write 


i1 Women and Writing (3 R 


ted topi in the traditior the 


tion and culture. Same as WSt 
261 Selected Topics in Criticism Wald, McRu 
Горї‹ nay i le cultu t I | 
'95 Independent Research Staff 
Written pern I I inst t eq ‹ M be repeated f littoa ix 
nui [9 hi 
499-300 Thesis Research Stafi 
101-2 Folger Institute Seminars Staff 
provided the topic differs. Consult the luat I tration 
/98 Advanced Reading and Research Staff 
Limited to student preparing for the Doct ЇР pl enerai examination 
May be repeated f 
199 Dissertation Research Stafi 
Limited to Doctor of P} lid M ted for credit 
ENVIRONMI NTAL AND RESOURCE POLICY 
Committee on Environmental and Resource Policy 
H Merchant Direct 1. Cheur B.M. Mergen. W. k t \.M. Yezer 
‘ | еп! а 
а pr , V { s de 
tal and Resource Policy 1 m pr t e requirement a 
S'aduate-lovo] exar ination of ths sant j t de the broad 
“Tea of environ ent id r ) е | | T he S re 
Wired for de, isio li to eff, Р , t tural 
"eSources In addition to i t he at M! 1 to develop 
„ресі, competence in ап ам f t t ed elective 
field Prospective салым wes е tal and 
Source Poli v Pr ran 
Master of Art vey . ы р ental and 
Sourcy policy Prer, ad: Ж :) : w разве viridi І ; ' equivalent) in a 
šocią] Science, natura « era the , -— redited e or uni 
Versity and an ir : "^ Sr , р: | "Ж 
Required aos 
а) The eneral re tate ler ( ) ( í t Art 15 es 
t t › t tit 1 é [ Pt ec 
1 &RI ) 10 Sc 20 S 183 (о 
ener і f iwn 
ind | inmental Sciences, I M Eci 
the S f Er ex t Scie 
Undertaken at tl piet at l Га 
estigat fa í tal and 
rk : í 


210 Semin 


А аг in Environmental and Resource Polic у Мегсһап! 
Approaches t 


0 envi nmental d 


lecision mak ted to the f tion of er 
vironmental a ET POA ! a ti 
Model to by => : д : 

por ed пе evaluatior і | atic 
Televant to a € ah ЕУ; р 3 > «6 : 
97 enrollment wit} 


240 Environmental Impact Statement McGuirl 


Procedures and Environmental Law (3 


rhe rationale for environmental impact statements trom the vi wpoint of the 
nature and origi f environmental ¢ cer! Government encies responsi- 
ble for environmental impact statements; curl nt statutes and regulations per 
| u nm t 


{ " Cit Р ffe t} leorees of Master of Scier e and DoC- 
in the field of epidemiology. The School of Public Health and Health 
Service ollaborates with the Department ої Statisti ind the Biostatistics Center ій 
these degree p For the Public Health courses listed below, please contact the 
School of Publi ilth and Health Service 
Mastt я Í f f pid Prerec ite ol ‹ k in multivar- 
ite calcul ind matrix thei Matl ind 124) and proficiency in omputer applica 
tions (Stat 1 or PubH 1). With approva he acad lire ipplica who lack 
some of t! ereq t vork i imitted to degree candidacy and ful- 
fill deficienci« the fi à tud ch course work doi int toward 
degree requ { еп! j 
Required: The general requirements stated under Columbian College o! Arts and ЭС” 
ences. The рт of study consists of 33 hours of course work, includin Stat 157-98 
and PubH 191, 201, 202, 240, 255, 280, 290, and 291 Two elective courses art chosen 
from either t їс health. А tw t Master's Comprehensive ExaminatioD 
is required | 
Doctor of Philosophy the field of epidem v—Prerequisite: a master s degree in 
elv related field, including the prerequisites liste under the Mas" 


epide miol - 
in exceptiona lv well prepare’ 


ter of Science in the field of epidemiology. In some ‹ 
candidate may ‹ rt I ram wit 1 Басһе!‹ legre« , 
: "um Sci- 
Required: Ih eneral requirements stated under Columbian t Шере ot Arts and эн 
ences. including the required public health courses tor the Master of Sí ‘ence in the Tie" 
; 205, 
f epidemiology plus Stat 201-2, 210, 224, 225, and one course hosen from PubH 20 
| ont 
or 213. Electi ire chosen from statistics ind public health. At the end of the secon 
| ү 
yf study, a two-part Gene il Examination ; taken on biostatistic ind epidemiology: 
nin 12 hours of dissertati esearch is required; the dissertation must demo” 
“та " ations 
the candidate à | 11 research that develops methods 0! applic at 
in the field of epiden ) 
295 Reading and Research (arr 
Mav I epeated 1 redit 
299-300 Thesis Research 
198 Advanced Reading and Research (агт tion 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Ph losophy eneral examina 
Ma peated for credit 
199 Dissertation Research (ar! 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be rept иеа for credit 
EUROPEAN AND EURASIAN STUDIES M 
k * , »onbaum: 
Program Committee: |. Goldgeier (D t H Agnew, M. Atkin, H.B. Ї вепра garo 
" ^ ‹ 2 
Gonglewski, H. Harrison, P. Reddaway, S.S. Rehman, R. Robin, P Rollberg J. 


R. Thornton, S. Wolchik, A. Zimmerman 


Master of Art the f ! of Eu ean and I tud The Elliott sd d P 
ternational Affair ffers a multid Ip that pr broad bat ато «fot 
the history politic ind economi ra ia i la nal ytical ! gram 
understanding the domestic and interr ics of the entire region The PP nel 
is designed t ) provide skills-based pr for thost interested in BOVE age 
business, and related саг ffairs, with strong a ademic f 
ration for those planning Inter? 

Prerequisite: The admis tated under the Elliott 5 hool of 9 


tional Affairs and a bachelor's degree in a related fi« 


221 Financial Det ision Making 


t hex 1d | Lice I 


te: MBAd 250 


«<< Capital Formation 


site: MBAd 250 | 


“23 Investment Analysis 


and Portfolio Management 
Risk re | 


уа 1 al IV 
economy, заж | 
ment; emph 
(Fall and sprit 

“24 Financ ial Management 
Ady inced 1$ I | 
Working ipit } { 
idend olicv. v at ‚ 

Sitior mei ; " 21 

231 Seminar: Investment and Portfolio Management 
Portfolio management the. | ' 
dent re earch oi estment ar ma +f 
Оп theory ‚ ind « puter ај 

*33 Bank Management and Regulation 
Consideratio f пое of > | k 
dey Oped to Provide a I i I ew К 
Context of rele. wnt re Modo así te Py 

sa. ОТ Permission of inetenra; 

“35 Futures Markets: l'rading and Hedging 
?rganizatior ind regulatio f fut k 
ing of futures cont ар »— 
ment alternatives hy Sof fat 1 
Intrody К 5 - 
management Prerequisite: MBA , 

) Spring) 

а Options 
"ricing of )ptions on f , 


tradin 


178 


275 Investment Analysis and Global Portfolio Management 


п ne I id structure and regulation ої optio iarkets. Prereq 
1181 MBAd 250; recommended: | | i 
Personal Financial Advising Cohen 
| tudents pre] to be per financial ad irs; the combination of 
I ig, budget estate ind trust nd insurance и to com 
зет T \ Re ition, professional ethi ind the 
fad гу firm imp preadsheets and case 
idit P ju і E Act 61 ded Ур 
18 Financial Engineering (3) Barnhill 
V ation and risk management theory for bond forward contract waps, Ор 
tic options, and interest rate optior Development of financial software, 
fonte ( o simulatio leling. Case studi | I itive solu 
tions t nt ! ite f ind fina titutiol inagement 
I 1 Pre requi I \ { ГЇЇ 
i9 Financial Theory Pevser Klock 
In-depth theoretical analy f financial topic uding asset management, 
І i tructure lividend pol ind the pital asset pricing framework 
Pre requ te i na J l 
) Real Estate Development (3 Stafi 
Exa tic f the forces that shape real estate development; n irket analysis 
À |t te project feasibility; the institutional and 
í Iramework in which real estate development occurs ind that influ- 
nct intro land value, and development potentia 1! : 
Financing Real Estate Development stafi 
P í M ( ite develop! t hnance uat | me suring the 1n 
t ta í t ‘ects: obt fferentiating, 20° 
hed [ re te f ] il ip ng | erty. Incentive? 
led | 1 fed vernm: te: MBAd 250 0! 
pt j і | | \ 1 k 
Problems in Real Estate Valuation Glascot | 
Ap] | LI ket analy 1 tion, and f ( techn jues to the reà 
Real Estate Development Cases su 
tud \ f € ( mmer real estate developments to gà! 
t é nd tech: omplexitie? а 
t \ te devel nent proce Prerequisite Fin? 


f Scit í Fir e degret indida prerequisite to Fina 4 


Financial Modeling and Econometrics (4 
: I ind у 1 Y ind modelin in finance 


le de pt | ferent tatist nultivariate 
1 | з revit 


Global Financial Markets (4 \ 
һео! xpla lomesti i international interest rate and e 

á R oated ant 
í | í LI utu ind markt are 5 
are spoiled - шг, Smith 
nar, * 

Advanced Accounting Applications for Finance (4 Kut 
1 I і incial а ou erna ial and tax a y 
A 7 tatemt 


ellect p ble future регіогтап‹ Fa < Hand! 


Corporate Financial Management and Modeling (4 
f lat t { І nvestment and finan 


the resulting valuation of the firi financial asst Fu 
orecastin IDI iO! | 
рі i \ 

4) Glascock: - 


investor $ 


Financial markets and inst ant алам 


Financial I ngineering and Derivative Securities (4 


ку} r | 1 
М then ti | a the ret I lat t it € if € ex tig І 
a 1 ) { tt Li t 
Comparative Financial Market Regulation and Development (4 Park 
it 1 titut | ket Пес! t leve 
pment | int ! tradi 
8 Financial Theory and Research eux iinou 
[| et t i t f I 1 ] ji 
1 ire 
9 Real Estate Finance and } ixed-Income Security Valuation (4 bbour 
\ primary fox the ar t f finan« t 1 tment 
ind finar r and 
} ort 1 П t I (i nno 
280 Financial Institution Management and Modeling (4 папаогї, Bar 
| ' 22 
It 1 " 5 1 IU 
ind hedgi id 
281 Cases in Financial Management \ Dour 
and Investment Banking 
| hr i [ iu 
proble faced ital 
| a à і 
The neeotiat t ed is 
п р! 1 ed 
*52 Directed Research in Finance NIOCK 
Student | К lec 
а Ve ( || , ! LY | { t i iry i 
| 
tecture « 7 I , I { п jue 
ша С 
“90 Special Topics otal 
Xper ent ff, Р Мау b t 
Peated once f t 
298 Di taf 
E Dire led Readings and Research i otal 
27 Thesis Seminar Stall 
00 Thesis Research Stall 
111 » Qtaf 
Seminar Public-Private Sector Institutions and Relationships мап 
< 
^üm« 7 ›МРРр " 
121 Sa № . 
A Minar: Financial Markets Research ey NIOCK, эаспиз 
Market effici " дан the r at ce the bitrage 
Pricing th, t} nt a egate ket tility. Pre 
requisits Fina Ў : 
125 S " ча 4 d 
22 Se ' ; \ 
Minar: Corporate Finance Research reyser, К к 15 
4pital budget ‘nit T 7 € ‘ 1 í x 
foundatic, - 2 : A PA roe 
| MBAd 290 
Diea 
“3 Ser i | 
R ninar: ( ontinuous-Time Finance X 
99 View of + net A ^ i , 
Mode] The n tim "nime , phone [ t de 
l'ivativo serisi Р ' ; ^i tin 
Сара] asso , i : . A 
continue " 
124 Sem; 4048-е arbitrage | 
“* Seminar. Gta f 
ult 'ar: Financial] Markets and Institutions "tal 
an ir 
: а ISstitutior il fare 4 i P i ket rket 
Hicrost, 
397 СГО8!тисш T. 


^ De toral Seminar 


180 RSES OF INSTRUCT 


i98 Advanced Reading and Research (art Staff 
Limited t loctora indidates prepari for t el r t May be 
repeated tor edit 
199 Dissertation Research (arr Stall 
nited to doctora ididates. May be repeated Io edit 


FINE ARTS AND ART HISTORY 


Prof } Е. W | Г. Ozdogan, M.I de 

di W.T. Woodward, B Barghahn, S.B. M ). Bjela 
As I | ер! c, К lart k, Р, Jack 
Assistant P Br C. 5 er, | peck, М.К, 1 ). К 
455 eP Lectu A.B. Barı t, L.D. Miller, J. Parad 


Mast f Art the field of art his Pre qu te: a Ba ( f Arts degre with à 


M 

rt hist Universit үп ‹ nt degree 

ed: th í ments state nder Columbian ( ) ind Ser 

; credit hi ling 6 urs of th« earch. A i р sible of the 

hours of hould be in 200-level courses; the 6 hou f electives may 
be take í ourses. Students are required to take a seminar in each 0Ї 
the followir i irt historiography, classical, medieval, Kena ince, Baroque: 
modern, and American. The art historiography semin t ht under AH 261) must be 
taken during the first semester ої course work ^ reading KI edge exami! ition in Ger 
man or French must be passed before completion of the first 9 cre dit hours of ourse Work 
A Master’s Comprehensive Examination mu t be passed before student п enroll for the 


6 credit hour f thesis research. A written thesis must Dt submitted t ind approved БУ 


the faculty 


training— 


Master of Arts in the field of art history with a ncentrat iseum 
Required: the general ements stated under Columbian College of Arts па S¢ ience™ 
33 credit hours, i › 6 hours of internship ‹ edit. As many às poss ble of the #/ 
hours of course work should be in 200-level courses. Students аг required to take? 
seminar in each of the fol ! areas: art hi phy issica ex Renaissance 
Baroque, modern 1A in. Six hour elective irt hist rin museum relate’ 
courses are selected in consultati with the duate adv т. A reading knowledge 
examination in German or French t be passed before completion of the first 9 credit 
hours of course work. Students are required to | the Master's Comprehen Examin? 
tion in art histor 

Satisfa my tio f1 redit hours of iduate t t , is required be 
fore internship ау берип " 

Inte ny number of museu ind galleries Ш‹ luding (е 
Corcoran Gallery ої ` useum and Sculpture Garden Must um of Afric 
Art. National Museum of American Art, National Museu! f Women in the arts, Phillip" 
Collection, Rt ick Galle nd Textile Mu im 

Programs specific to museum studies and museum education are Iso available 

Mast fF Ay t field of cerami ocio nterior design, рі ntmaking: ain 

ve us 5 wen cath ж. ш enger inia ote helor’s degt 
1 I 1 communicati Prerequisite: a bacne 


Í 
photographic works on!) \pplicants to the printmaking program hould submit d 100 
work the I рї i ol the d ip t vell a examples of drawing? ing 
vhicl uid be gure п іе. 5tudt its | inning to d id iate vork 1n print evel 
г ра І t have с leted redit hours of drawing at the undergradua" 
before admitt e to tl aste yrogran Scr 
Required: Ч eneral requirements stated under Golumb College 0! Arts a uired 
iOurs al í listributi are deter í onsultation wit ]visors Ав Ё a firs! 
possible of the vork should be in 200 el courses. For interio! design orc ysst® 
prot і 1 ) credit ire 1 equired course cluding the tW? 


181 


taken concurrently at the ¢ nd of the program), and a minimum of 6 hours are in elective 
Courses 
Ex ept lor interior design, a creative 

Of art in ceramics design painting ph grapny printmaking, s iph у l il com 
munication will be completed under ' supervision of a thesis advisor. In a« ion, the 
thesis must include a written statem I 

Proval of the thesis advisor and a second { y reader. A representative portion of the 
Work illustrating the y be retained by th niversity at the discretion of 


reative thesis n 
the thesis direc tor in agreement with the second reader 


With permission a limited number of 100-level cours in the department may be taken 
for graduate credit additional course work is required. $ 16 п 'raduate Programs 
Bulletin for « ourse listings 


ART HISTORY 


203 Topics in Iberian and Colonial Art of South America (3 von Barghahn 
l'opics announced in the Schedule of Class May be repeated for credit pro- 
vided the topic differs 
Seminar: Baroque Art of the 17th Centurv (3 von Barghahn 
\ reading knowledge of Italian is desirable for the Italian area and German for 

Classes. May be repeated 


the northern аге a. Topic announced in the Schedule 

for credit proi ided the topi differs 

Seminar: Renaissance Art (3 von Barghahn, Jacks 

A reading knowledge of French, German r Italian irable, depending on 

the specifi area l'opit announced in the Schedul lasses. May be repeated 

for « redit prov ided the topi differs 

Introduction to Conservation (3 Staff 

Same as Anth 232 

Preventive Conservation Te hniques (3 Staff 

Same as Anth 233 

Problems in Conservation (3) Staff 

Same as Anth 234 

Advanced Conservation Te hniques (3 von Endt 

Same as Anth 235 

Seminar: American Art (3 Bjelajac 
l'opic announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated f r credit provided 

the topic differs 

Seminar: 19th-Century European Art (3 Robinson 

Reading knowledge of French de sirable. Top 

Classes. May be repeated for credit provided the 

Seminar: 20th-Century European Art (3) Lader 
Topic announced in the Schedule of Classes. Mav} > rey T dit provided 

the topic differs 

Seminar: Classic al Art (3 Hartswick 

Торі, announced in the Schedule of Classes. Мау be ret redit provided 

the topic differs 

Proseminar: Medieval Art and Ar haeology (3) Anderson 
opic announced in the Schedule of ( lasses. May be re 1 for dit provided 

the topic differs 

Independent Research in Art Historv (3) 

2*minar: Problems in Art History (3) Staff 
opi announced in the Schedule of ( lasses. Mav ber peated for credit provided 

the topic differs 

seminar: Studies in American Art and History (3 Staff 
oint offe 

affiliation 

Explor 


ic announced in the Schedule of 


ring of the Art Department and the Americar Studies Program in 
with the National Portrait Gallery of the Smithsonian Institution 
ation of selected problems and themes in American cultural history 


Involving the use of artistic materials in different media: « mphasis on method- 


0 7 ! 
285 ОВУ and analytic tec hniques (Spring) 


Museum Internship (3 to 12) Staff 


Pen only to , andidates for the degree of Master ‹ { Arts in the field of art his- 
9 0 
289. 90 d With a conc entration in museum training 

esis Research (3—3) Staff 


FINE 
Note: All fine arts courses may be repeated for credi 


$27 


ARTS 


lit with approval of the department 


Schedule of fees for Art 248 and 299-300: Ceramics $105; 2-D De n—$24; 3-D Design 
Drawin $ aking—$54; Sculy $85; Typography—s75 Oil and 

Acrylic Paintin е, Watercolor—$45; Photograph $100; Visual Communication 
Interior Design—$100 (FA 248 oni Lithography—$54; Serigraphy—$75 jewelry 


$100 


Desig 


m—$85 


201 Foundations in Interior Design Theory (3 Staff 
ements to 


Theory and topics in design Application of design principles and t 
specific studie of the built environment. Exa of relationships among 
creative ocial. and technical dimensions ol interior design 

202 Graphics for Interior Design (3 Staff 
Basic graphic communication kills appropriate for the development of desig? 
projects and study exercise Two- and three-dimensional drawin kills devel 
ped through sketching orthographic drawing, paraline drawing ind pictorià 
perspective. Use of equipment ind material required for technical drawing Lab- 
or {tory tee, $100 

203 Computer-Aided Drafting for Interiors (3 Stall 
Introduction to CAD technology, two- and three-dimensior il drawings plotting 


sign 
ind enhancement of presentations. Use ої ( AD to speed ind enhance the desig! 


process. Prerequisite: FA 193. Laboratory fee, $100 

204 Textiles and Finish Materials (3 stafi 
Textile fiber content, physical ch: stics, construction techniques, dyes: 
printing ind finishing. Standards ind application of t€" 
tile products. Propertie specification yf interior finish mate- 
rials. А co rehensive textile noteboo! sh presentation 0081Ж 


fee, $100 


; research paper, and class presentation are required. Laborator isl 
205 Advanced Photography: Zone System Tests (3 or 4) ae 
l'one control through exposure development tests. ( ompletion о! laborator? 
manual required. Prerequisite FA 181 and 182 or permission of instructor 
Laboratory fee, $100 (Fall and spring staff 
206 Advanced Photography: Color Printing and Zone Proofs (3 or 4 hints 
Printing from color negatives. Correct color balancing ind creative ¢ olor shi E 
will be explored. Development of portfolio of print utilizing approved thet 
and the exposure and development times established in Art 205 Prerequis’ | 
FA 181 or 205, as determined by instructor. Laboratory fee $100 (Fall am 
spring) staf 


208 Advanced Photography: Special Projects (4 FA 
In endent proje req 1g appro\ prior t "str 1. Prere visite: = 
Independent p! ts requiring approval prior to ге tration Preret euli and 


181 and 182, or permission of instructor Laboratory fee, $100 
pring Millet 
209 Exhibition and Display Design (3 Staf 
220 Lighting Design (3) ' yerg? 
„nerf 
Terminology, concepts, and principles of lightin design. 1 ight ant кс, mee” 


` 1 " n! j 1 i 1 теп!» 
incandescent and gaseous discharge lamps, luminaries, task requirem« lighting 


surement and calculations, human f yrs, and design ipplic í 


Development of case studies highlighting successh | lighting desig 

tions. Prerequisite: FA 202. Laboratory fee, $100 staff 
221 Graduate Interior Design Studio I (3) Huma 

Appl cation of basic design concepts and proce sses to residential desig family 

tactor ind devel ! space pi inr ir skills i gle and mu work 

spaces. Selection of furniture fabric, and finishes. Desigi and custom Pp еў 

ind window treatments. Introduction to research ind documentation 

uisite: FA 202 and 204. Laboratory fee, $100 ozdog” 
224 Advanced Ceramic Sculpture (3 Joratio? ol 

Continuation of Art 152 with emphasis on individu ıl approac h. Exp? 

mixed media and mold casting. Laboratory fee, $105 (Fall) (020088 
225 Industrial Ceramics/Model and Mold Making 

Functional Forms (3) * exis 

Production processes from model making to finished duplicate a aste 

jn factory level. All aspects of m del designing ind making in clay -- produ 


plaster lathe carving with wheel ipplications mold making 


апа ram т 


26 Architectural Ceramics 
Advanced studi n ceram 
outd chitectural conce 
fee, $105 S 
231-32 Design III (3-3 
New media and tec jug n three 
semeste Acad IC Vt 
235 Design V: Textile Printing 
De ning а execut textile 
ind batik. Laboratory fee. $ i 
243 Graduate Interior Design Studio П 
*onresidential | ( t 
tensive anal I 1 
on chno ( Г ae 
221. Laboratorv fee. $100 
244 Advanced Drafting and Materials 
Struct | bi іт te etl 
dard grap} epre itat U t 
iment пп I | 
Prerequ te: FA l | it fee, $100 
“45 Advanced Interior Design Studio 
Multifaceted and 
Furthe it { I € t 
development id ! tud york 1 
5100 
246 Furniture Design 
Major 20th-century { ture € 
niture was used. Stud ind de I f f 
iestheti jualitv. Use 
develop design ind tec} т" ' ‚ 
“47 Design of Printed Textiles 
Surface pattern design of text 
dustry pra tice Devel pment tec} 1 
Portfolio design piece pape T 
9r permission of instr 


10 tor iboratory fee, $ 


Independent Research in Fine Arts (1 to ¢ 
or master 


248 


ree í lidat pen t 
Braduate vith pern Independent 
With indiy dual instructor a luate 

: Laboratory fee dep« line or ' } 

<49 Theory and Practice 
Stimulati nd artic tior f pe 
Попа] skill " y 1а , 
duction. а ^ 
ommended for luate stud 

250 noe with permission of instruct 
esign and ( onstruction of Woven Textiles 
esign and nstruct í Р 
9n historic Ources and techy ‘ 
ment Prerequisite: FA e Pee, we н 


anced Ceramic Design in 
Ndividua) 


àl project nt 


Wheel Throwing 


TP wheel. Stude 
direction ind perfert ki ther tte 
aged, R, earch in a's 
(Fan 

‚„ Fall ind sprin 


N 


E Mostin ne 

› 

Saic Design Applications 
Advan, ed 
Outdoor irchite . Dos in 

^ eltectu расе Exter " i 
Spec lal о . 


fee, $105 


184 COURSES O 


/53 Industrial Ceramic Design/Mold Making (3) Ozdogan 


Architectural and sculptural form [he multiple production process from 
model m 1 п! | |J. Al aspects 


to finished duplicate form as it exists on factory level. А 
of model designing and making in clay and plaster; mold making in | 


plaster pro- 


luction methods from molds including press molding and sip са ting. Labora- 
tory fee, $105 Fall and spring) 

254 Advanced Ceramic Technology Staff 
^ thorough investigation of specific ceramic materials, Clay bodie 11azes, 
with an emphasis on cak ulation and formulation, alteration, and firing Pre- 
requisite: Art 151 or ipproval of instructor Laboratory fee, $105 

Stall 


55—56 Printmaking: Advanced S« reenprinting (3—3 
f serigraphy toward deve lopment ol 


Utilization of principles an 1 tec! 
site: FA 143-44. Laboratory fee, $75 ре 


personal statement and style. Prere 


semester (Academic year) 

257-58 Printmaking: Advanced Intaglio (3—3 Barnhart 
Advanced practic il problems f intaglio methods. Traditional, photo ind trans 
fer processes are t vered. Prerequisite FA 15 )8 iboratory tee $54 per 
semester Fall and spring) 

259 Printmaking: Advanced Lithography (3) Barnhé 
T Photo 


Individual problems dealing with printing editions from stone от plates. F7 
es are covered. Prerequisite: FA 175 Laboratory fee, $54 
Barnhart 


itional or non 


ind transfer proce 


260 Printmaking: Advanced Relief (3) 


Advanced problem dealing with printing relief images trom trad ^ 
| | ` | | те" 
traditional surfaces. Black-and-white and color ill and large format ! 
requisite: FA 153. Laboratory fee, $54 Fall and spring 

s Stall 


261 Advanced Computer-Aided Drafting for Interiors (3 


Prerequisite: FA 203. Laboratory tee $100 | 
Woodwat 


265-66 Painting IV (3-3 
Alternatives in pictorial dynamics Assigned studi and independent problem" 
in alla prima and mix d techniques. Material and model fe« $45 per semestet 
Academic year) staff 
67-68 Individual Problems in Photography (4—4 ‹ Per 
Limited to M.F.A. candidates and qualified undergraduates Prerequisite ie 
on of instructor and approval of project prior t registration May be 
peated for credit. Laboratory tee, $100 per semester Academic year) d 
Painting V (3 Wwoodwat 
Development ot personal imagery Individual problem ind critiques Mate" 
and model fee, $45 stafi 
7 Advanced Visual Communication: 
Packaging Design and Illustration (3 t dif 
Advanced studio projects. May be repe ‘ted for credit provided the contak 
fers. Laboratory fee, $100 Fall and spring) stafi 


Advanced Visual Communication: 
Problem Solving and Applied Design 


nt dif 
tit provided the ‹ ont nt < 
I 


Advanced studio projects. May be repeated for cred 

fers. Laboratory tee, $100 Fall and spring) stall 
279-80 Sculpture IV (3 шій: 

Advanced study aimed at devel nent of concept and style Prered reat) 


Á 
(Ac ademit stall 


I 
permission of instructor. Laboratory tee, 969 per st mester 


281 Sculpture V (3 »eerequ site 
Emphasis on individual sculptural concepts and materials Pre : 
permission of instructor. Laboratory tee, $85 Fall and spring) stall 

284 Studio in Historic Interiors (3 throu? 
Exploration and interpretation of significant реп ,ds of interior desig ation 0 
the study of historic furniture, decorative art, and architecture > Я гед" 


historic styles for restoration or adaptive ust in interi 
site: AH 169 and 170. Laboratory fee, $100 z 
› 5 " im e 
285 Environmental Analvsis in Interior Design (3 
Evaluation o eri « " tive 1 re e 
iluation of interior spaces for effectiveness ind coherent o function? 


| | 7 
built environment on human behavior. Factors that ‹ ontribute t 


or environmen 


tor interiors 


dysfunctional design 


289 Presentation Tec hniques 


Development of multime lia techniqu n rendering. Advanced three-dimen ional 
ir ipid lalization techy ju ketchir ind tructed draw 
in Laboratory fee, $100 
290 Interior Design Practicum Staff 
profi i irt pat t h project 
ased settir R t { € | gner 
[ ine рї ed ega I t í t 
ontracti Ons. Prerequ ‹ + 
292 Seminar in Interior Design Staff 
Applic itio fad iced tor le t | рр! | 
to development of the luat | ther pro 
'ram requirements: take irrently with FA ) 
‘93 Graduate Project in Interior Design Staff 
App itior f dk kills and k wle ^ ‚ ‚ ‚ | art I ha 
1 
iS « | | 1 ant nf k d 
evaluat lef t} Pre I t f | her pro 
am requirements: take 


100 Thesis Research 
Laboratory fi 


ster of Arts in the field of criminal justice This degree program 1 a joint offering of 


the Department of Foret ciences and the Department 01 > iologv. See Sociology 


їп a col tratio n ynputer fraud 


Mast fA the field of crimina ew j 
it Required: the general requirement tated дег! imbian College of Arts 
ind Science rhe | f study cor ts of 36 credit hours of approved cou! з work 
draw | the tore c science aw, accounting, compute! ence, investigative 
tech ] ind inagement rS 231. 233, 234, and Stat 104 sre the core courses the 
remainder of the } I chosen from ForS 224, 225, 232, 235, 249, 250, 262 263, 264, 
274, 29 98. All candidates are required to pass a writter Master's Comprehensive Exam- 
inatio tr recommended that students participate in the Torensk sciences 
practic 

Mast fA [ eld of « [ with a ntration i ecurit manage 
те teq і f І requ ient i inder Columbian College oi Arts and 
эсте! students must complete 36 credit hours of approved cours work. The program 

[ stud І ү ork d Vil from the ) C SCK | riminology: 

апар, t \ 1 investigat ique I l j t, and Stat 104 are 
the e courses; the under of the progran chosen from Fors 236, 23 242, 243, 
244, 24 18, 249, 29 j, 29 95. 298. All candidates are required to pass а written 
Master's ( prehensive Examinatior It trongly reco mended that students partic" 
pate 1 the I cle I ( 

Programs offered by the Department of Fore c Sciences may include course work 
from the School of Business id Public Management, the 5cho« | of Medicine and | Health 
эс es, and iduate course w k in the behavio il. biological ind physical «x ience de 

nts of the University. Students work closely with their advisors in sett ing up à pre 
sram that meets their interest :eeds, and background knowledge rhe Nepartment 0 
Fort ocienct ffiliated with the Armed Forces Institute of Pathology Arme 
Forces Medical Examiner, Ап Forces DNA Identification Lab Bode Techno" 
) Group, Fairfax Identity Laboratori U.S. Secret Service, Naval Crimin il Investige 
tive ox e, District ( іа Medical Ex iner's Offic ind th the Council 0 
Higher 1 ation, t ealt f Vi n n p ims ОЇ itual ex hange 0! stu 
de Р 1 fac i 
аа u ] t ed I e Depart it of I c Scienct offers grad 

at it ianagement and in computer fraud inve stigation 
\ t tore n і ivailable in the 


201 Forensic Biology 


f+) { | fh 1 1 otl 


202 Instrumental Analvsis 


ri | nd 7 f netrun tal m 
n t i 1 api Пот уа 18 1 Imt u m 


\ idi chromatographic and spt 
7 pectromet Laboratory exercises s, SPs 
Examination of Questioned Documents 


: . р 7 > ) 
+ Firearms end Toolm M k Identification Коме, ‚11800 


Me ds for identifi { lot tri doc isings toolmarks: B tor! 
u | in Labora 


e. obliterated serial numbers, tire marks, and 


214 Forensic Psychiatry (3 А зай 


Introduction to the constructs of dynamic psychiatry psychiatri testimo? 
e 
ind the nomenclature of mental disorders. ( msideration of exper nal t cast" 
f; 
dir t natior | nit , 1 ind crimi? go 
lirect examination, and cross-examination in hospitalization Rot in 


Spitze т, xam! 
mar ut. 
1 toc ich 


220 Physical Aspects of Forensic Sciences (3 Rowe 


Survev of forensic physical science fingerprints "arm ant Jenci 8 | 
- еп . ane 

nations, document examinations, and exam nations of trace evid fi MW а, 
Ше 1 

lass, soil, paint, hairs, and fibers; crime scene Inve tigations; qua 'ї» 


о 


functioning 


preparation of expert witnesses; ope гапот ind 


science laboratory 


187 


1 Biological Aspects of Forensic Sciences 
Principles of foren с serology, m lar ! 


olecula 


Rowe 


iology, poy ition biology, wildlife 
DiOlogy, entomol nthror pathology а toxicol 1 he le of 
forensic laboratory u ent LI 7 t let it of 
time Г 1 I 1 dt I t І lua it f i mate 
mais; and the acti 


Criminal Law I (3 Staff 
Principle f „м ' 


[ ( ition of 
evidence, examination of witness 1 method I legal researc} 

25 Criminal Law II: Evidence Staff 
Procedural rule ITecting the collect í р! í e. Empha 
is on court opinions defining the es of se | l zu 1 admissibility 
of evidence. Prerequisite: Fors i 

:29 Criminal Law IV: ( ontracts Salem 
Concepts and рї ciple I law « í | í t tie tract 

h} t 7 i} } t 
11е ible k ) 
ept contract 1 I t 
I 
!1 Risk Management ап 
posure feasibilit f alte T 1 ee st 
“J2 Forensic Accounting Lorigo 
Pring ple f account еа í es; use of 
acci intin in the Vi t t f " 
“33 Security Management 
Factor that sl ipe modi t i t 
societal change The se focu k asse , d the necessitv to 
identify, analyze d underst 1 tl 
“94 Protection of Information Systems 
Che (уре f informatior ets that need { ‘ I ss. B techniques 
Of Cost-effective protection of aut | { tior id backup, disaster 
management ind int ri in detect 
235 Conspiracy (3 otal 
= V f 1 { E est tive tech 
h the existence 
236 ' Staff 
і; 
132 nd preparir budget 
49; Personnel Security Stall 
"rinciples ої personnel security: personnel security investieations ind pre 
empl yment screenir \ssertive behaviors to keep the workplace safe d 
avoid liability exposure t r ent h 
238 Se ZA : : ff 
Security Contracting with Federal and State Entities Stafi 
edera) tat í " AI t of a prosnectivs 
‘аала ite procure enti tice I t ew] [ t Ive St 
Curity Service n las 
) I de 
“40 Prina; 
Principles of Toxicology (4 ippas 
v» Dncepts of toxic | | t p 

Plications h lan ' Р tox í tox 

iru | M nflu ; 

icity and + - к, 

› 1 0 V ( 
442 Sa Р 
Security Case Law otat 
~“egligence а l liahil tent ‘ € 
d { i i y i t 
and contract í ж" ' ] 
organizat : 
» zatio 
443 p ^ " 
rote taff 

R tection of Business Assets (3 Stafi 

usk analysis, security - í і 5 

Curity management pro rams nte ‘ res ‘ ! est 

Onage, p D - : 

) se 5 reregi sit Fars 
244 Eth ]Uuisite: | > 23 

thi : ‚ 

n CS and Leadership Staf 

te ethical limensior f} ‘ у if S ys 
employee loyalt / f4 

a global em ironn ‚ 


245 Analytical Toxicology (4) Lappas 
^ study of qualitative and quantitative print iples and procedures used in the 
detection, identification isolation, purification and potency determination of 


246 Environmental Toxicology (3) 


drugs 
Lappas 


4 study of the chemical substances to which humans are unintentionally 


exposed. Emphasis on pesticides food additives, and air pollutants 
[ I | і 


247 Violence іп the Workplace (3) Vincze 


Assessing and managing threat. Personality types most likely to become violent 
pressure; methods and strategies tor dealing with high-risk ‹ mployees be- 
uring, and after an incident; non-employer threats; harassment, stalking, 


unde 


fore 
and workplace violent e policies procedures and plans; legal implications ant 
theories for effectively lowering the risk of violence in organizations 


248 Emergency Planning and Business Continuity (3 Staff 
Арргоа‹ hes used to develop effective plans for managing emergent v situations 
and ensuring business continuity when disasters occur 

Staff 


249 Industrial Espionage (3) 


› 


0 Interdisciplinary Aspects of Forensic Science (3) 


Computer crime; economi espionage; арргоа‹ hes to prevention and detection 


current theories on cyberterrorism 
Robinson 


Legal aspects of search and seizure; crime scene documentation tet hnique* 


fingerprint processing methods; collecting impression ev idence; locating anc 
enhancing blood and body fluids; blood spatter pattern analvsis 


251 Moot Court (3) staff 
tudents prepare and present direct testimony and are cross examined by e 
experienced trial attorney in simulated courtroom setting. Class disc ussion® 
of problems, techniques Lectures on discovery, admissibility of s ientific 
evidence, chain of custody, use of notes, et Prerequisite: Fors 224 ай 
254 Selected Topics (3 7% 
Current issues in research, investigation and law m 
255 Managing Staff Functions in a Sec urity Organization (3 - 
Principles of management: ethics, motivation, communi ation equal oppor 
nitv. Essentials of budgeting, auditing and security surveys Introduction ‘ 
polic y and program evaluation in a security environment staff 
257 Organizational Behavior in the Security Profession (3) 2 nal 
Basic concepts of individual, group, and organizational behavior. Spe - jems: 
igement and leadership models ind approaches to workplace crime probit 
Case studies in a variety ol organizational settings staff 
260 Principles of Forensic Medicine (3) E ding 
Anatomy and physiology ot the human body, with emphasis on understa in 
the processes inderlving traumatic and unexpe¢ ted deaths encounters ice 
forensic pathology. Bone growth and repair as it re lates to child abuse, SY the 
П functions of the heart as re lated to sudden death, and anatomist area t 
brain prone to hemorrhagic lesions following trauma staff 
261 Principles of Forensic Pathology (3) 1 jns, sud 
Terminology and scientific techniques used in medico-legal investigati, traum 


den or unexpec ted deaths, homi« ides, suicides, act idental deaths, an“ staff 


262 Computer Forensics I: Investigations and Evidence Gathering (3) dence to 
ү 


263 


264 


6 


1 
Techniques used to detect computer fraud and gather probative deg 4 


| | n to 

secure a conviction under federal law. Prerequisite ForS 262 Open di actor 
- 1 " 

and certificate candidates; open to others with permission ot progran staf 


Computer Forensics II: Evidence and Analysis (3) ninimi” 
The threats to, and vulnerabilities of, computer systems and how oig orm 
them. The latest computer te hnologv available to protect automate. | pto 
tion. Prerequisite: ForS 234. Open to legree and certificate ‹ andidate d 
others with permission of program director saf 
Computer Forensics: Advanced Techniques (3) ‚ while the 
How to determine how a system was penetrate d and what was don apê pre 
hackers were in the system. Practical exercises, mox k trial ind final ра! 

requisite: ForS 262 and 263. Open to degree ‹ andidates only гарре 
Drugs of Abuse (3) roristics 8 
Chemical, pharmacological, toxic ological, and pathologk al charac mulan" 


cs. 5 
commonly abused drugs, including ethanol, barbiturates, narcoti 


and hallucinogens 


Photography in the Forensic Sciences 


I 5 I 
69 Forensic l'oxicologv I 
Medicinal Chemistry 
{ і X I Af 
р} 
| Forensic Molec ular Biology Staff 
I І i Vari 
; ect 
í " yn of 
:72 Forensic l'oxicologv I Lappas 
Le t t l 1 est 
'73 Forensic ( hemistry I Rowe 
Ex і X dex 
ne í 
( | { } 
La 
' Мапаретеп! of Criminal Justice ( Jrganizations otal 
t} 
T > 
<80 Forensic ( hemistry II ROW! 
ха 7 í ' tory 
X Р ito 
fee 
“99 Resear; h UI 
Open t бла lire дс ааа 
the d i 
e de partment с} . 
appropr f Р 4 
298 F - = 
Forensic Sciences Practicum > 
)| en t { | r hid ‚ \ I 
cience lal rat fie \ { 
299 } ppr f ‘ , ‘ 


search 


biology, inorganic che 1 nd organic ch I ind 6 hoi | pl ( [wo 
upper-level under raduate courses in genetics, cell bioct t cel lecular bi 
olo art ] d for the M.S. and strongly recommend if e Ph.D. progra 
Vast j 1 of Ry ed Р t tated 
under Col in ( í \ ] M edit eq this pro 
eram mu і ide ( t 201 and Gnet )9 0 t edit I jf cours 
vork e to be ected ith the ар; | of e Co tee ( геһеп 
sive exami be | 1. Th | [ a rest project 
ind ist the ae } ia 
Doct f Ph } t} field of net Required: the ene en € nents stated 
under Columbian ( ege of Arts and Scien he program of stud ( lude the 
i 
t lical scienci t iculum, Gnet 301, 10-1 redit 1 f geneti ind 3 
credit irs of statistic 
In additi to the с í ted he the Geneti Program Office tain ‚ list 0Ї 
approved course that may apply t! ts degree program IT urse drawn from 
biological science tatistics, public health, and the departments and programs within 
the biomed 
201 Advanced Problems in Genetics | 
Lectur elected topics by! bi he ( " n ( eti R quire. 
ore? 
f té 1 е ( паа! in the Ge t p Prere ju ite legr 
andidacy or permission OF | ra í і 
256 Molecular Genetics of Inherited Diseases + 
R } pects of et ind contributii б lecular biology to ul 
derstanding of hun tat ind heredit liseases. Prerequisite degn 
Ladi паа ү pe 111 I" 11 га cl 
260 Molecular Genetics of Proteins 
Laboratory technique el electrophore t | 
il a ito pl І te yt prote t che 
tell ni in і iut i i kama 
d comp I ted is of t T Р Fa 
295 Research (ar 
Opt { 7 ste ce t le u n pro 
t Co e on Gene M e repeated ed ra 
299-300 Thesis Research (3—3 
‚01 Advanced Problems in Genetics ^ uired 
X 
dance selected topics by members of the Committee on Genetics: еа 
Ph.D ndidates i е! Pro [ ted to students ent 
4 s s jirect 
t Ge tics P І 7 en obtained from the ¢ 
| 1 
198 Advanced Reading and Research natio? 
ited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy eneral exam! 
Mav be repeated I edit 
199 Dissertation Research jit 
| Limited to Doctor of P hv candidates. May be peated for cree! 
GEOGRAPHY 
Professor D.C. McGrath (Cha 
Associate Profes M.D. Pr 
Sh t 


Student 


Will be requi to take n " 


(Сеоо 1 15 Р m | | | | 
+} t I | 
Depend IDOI - "ds « 
from appro; te rst A 
ment witl 


Study wi] he 


Wit] ( ted 
lor graduate 
Bullet nf 
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or ( ITSE 


201 Geographic Thought and Methods 


ror | { t 
meth I j à 
ind on ti [ ғ E 
“07 Land Development Planni g 
"T t t [ 
onm tro à 
pum e n T | *lanning Ex 
'08 Land Use and Urban l'ransportation I 
= о E é 
Re at } } 


“19 Seminar: | rban Climate | 
Inadvertent nat 


me \ 


“20 Seminar: ( limatic Change 
Exam f nat 
and loc 


422 Seminar: 


c es and the 


Environment | 
l'opi e he в] 
amines: Porn p Ith 
аһ 
“23 Seminar: Population and Hea 
nterrelatio: } hetu 
human healt | 
^24 Seminar: Political Geography 
тана riore | Staff 
Seminar Tee lopment 
- Seminar l'ransportation and Devel Į | 
Tansportation and " ап 
> 'velopmer 
*30 Seminar: Environmental Issues in D« I 
consideratio; he diff, 
reso irce а 
"UCletal ind phvsik ! T * 
243 Seminar. Urban Geography | 
Op ` Concernin T x ‘ 
Cite 
^ Semi ms 
fils Seminar Urban I nvironmental Svster 
roan en ir ient 
250 Regional Development 
Geographic pe, дэк 
l'egiona] dey, орт wit - d 
~ ericá 
261 Geographic al Perspectives on I atin Am 
à n 
чайга] re s} i 
75 Semi | ' м Union 
265 Seminar. Geography of the Former Sovie 
Чгуеу of th, 4 


192 í NST N 


266 Seminar: Geographic Perspectives on Contemporary ( hina Staff 
China's development prospe ts: ет ronmental nstraints, pop ti | growth, 
in n ut nce the context ot 1 est it il patte ind polit 

290 Principles of Demography (3 joulier 
oam I I ) Stat 290 

291 Methods of Demographic Analvsis Boulier 
same E soc/Stat 291 

295 Research Staff 
Mav be repeated for credit 

Stall 


299—300 Thesis Кеѕеаг‹ h 


HISTORY 


Profes Н.М. Sac! R. Thornt P.I E. Kenned [. | 
Ribuff Berkow LH. S t О. Hort L.L. Peck, H. Jud Research) 
R ( tt D.K. Ke | AM B k (у YE! Atkin (( hair) 
\‹ 
A ! Stott. H.L. Agnew, E.A. McCord, С.І Harrison: 
H hbe ). Yar AL. A | 
5. McHale Comfor IG. Se ‚ n, 1 Zimmerman 
en, M. Nort N. Blyde Bra kv. H. A | Н.М. Harrison 
[ f K 1 n 
I ] t } tH t C. Bk kford 
irt the field of hist Prere te ba egret from ап accred: 
iniversit vith am n} ' " ubstantia eco work in Ш 
ider quality; ! olastic standil la f the department! 
5 I Я P " y 
: ral requirements stated ler ( bian College of rts and Science 
^ f one foreign 1а i A the i ts of a minimum 
I ho 00 € ‘ clud +900 
and at le u 00 | " ti 1 
16 credit tf 100- and 30-е ? n 1 it " 
ne of 100 { ы ret Ex ^ i 
( ' е tn , ‘nate P 
01 | па { А i | 
ы t 1 Ht 1 { t 
sti ; | n of t lit Ma DI 
Hist D | for 100-1« € 
must a xtra К t t Fac T work 
minor f ‘ t M elds a 
the Dox | ue 
hours in ar { { Р +f ed 
S 7 t 1 | I í 
field 
дў 
Master of Arts in the field of history wit trat үр. 
1 І | toric | +i ance 
Required: the general requirements stated ш ler ( imbian College of Arts ind э jstor! 
This 36-hour degree pr im combin n United States histor) and mal 
preservation. It ir 1 M t 181 f cial hist 1) S. urban history: ‚ dis 
" urst 
made Amer ‚ and tl Р à Р ‘ Р 1 toric preservation For other co rog” 
tribution requirements, see the departmenta juate ad r. ( indidates in this} 
iti nn wit wap" tectural drawing 


Inder С; 


ed 
Поп in tw, рї ' histor | the | 
Subject (suc} 1 it - | 
Examinat OI tour і i t se E 
( indidat > 4 
| to 1815) Lex - € | 
1900-— ). 1 нейи 4 o 
histori presi tak 8 
Candid te ‹ | 
ind two , nor fields/p« fal 
Оп the , imbinat і | 0 IO | 
COmbinatic, 
Middle | t, 1 | ! ; tt 
| Ndidate \ І t 
“pan, and m Sout r ч 
Wit] their luate 
exams tou ' , 
indidate ( ent Y Р ` 
‚ 4Jor and thre, і t = 
Merica modern Midd > «t " 
Ty. The thr i пега : 
‘Bical (6 о Гидо; 15 . : 
"Ours: m nor field ex t j 
All candidate 1 ' i 
Teley int to the I I st Р ; я 
“8Y be required pa 
Docto 0f Ph ‹ Bes Р 
With th Dey irtme t Rel 
lumbi in College , t әсі | ( 
Шоворһу in the fis І і à 1 
‘elds Including two { t s 
"ng One Other ind two f t ` i 
"d ong Other fj id in re 
Note Under raduat с 
Aistructo. 
401 History and Historians 3 
Hist Mio raj ^ І 
cussion onn rt i 1 ху 
tur Student ect , 
(Sprir 
“03.4 *minar Research or Readings 
Offered ler BU 
departm, nt | ‘ 
“05-6 Seminar. Eastern I uropean — - 
ist 205 1 9 І 
212 Nature ys Nurture in American History 
Socia 


inclu tin 


194 COURSES OF INST 


Berkowitz 


n the use of historical insights and methods in policymaking with em 


seminar 1 


phasis on domesti ies. Assessment and use of primary sources tor policy 
analys s and the use of hist il analogy и polit t ао! 

217 Seminar: Russian and Soviet Thought (3 Atkin 
Selected topics in the intellect d cultural history of 18th- to 20th 
centur R nd Soviet Union be taken à re eminar ОГ, 
vith truct ippr val, a esea minar. Admi n by pe 11 sion of 
instruct (эрги 


Atkin 


Readings/Research Seminar: Soviet Nationalities ( 
tinational comp? 


An examination of the relationship between the USSR's mul 


n and its domestic political, economi ocial, and Cultura poli ies and 
tore relations. May be taken as a readin eminar or, with nstructor’s 
ipproval, as a research seminar Admission by permission ol i tructor 
(Spring 

19 Internship in History and Public Policy (3 or 6 Berkowitz 
Supervised participation ın ап ffice or agency concerned with the tor ulation 
of public policy; terms of the internship are arranged with the lirector of the 
Historv and Public Policy Program. I tudents in the 
History and Public Policy Program 

220 American Business History 3) Becker 

The history of American business institutions in manulacturin distribution 

transportation, and finance. Particular attentiot will be given to th« period sinc? 

industrialization, with consideration of business institutions и their economie 
legal, gi ental, and social contexts. Same as SMPP 29 (Spring) 

224 Readings Resear h Seminar: E. Ke nnedy 

E uropean Intellectual History (3 

Topi n 18th- and 19th-century I вап thought, with an t mphasis on 

Specific topic announced in the Schedule of Classes Мау be repeate® 

г ‹ it provided the topic liffers Р 

5 History of Washington, D.C. om 

Same as Amoót 225 i 

) Topics in Modern Military and Naval History (3 Speci 
Discussion, reading ind research in 20th-century European ind Americal 
military and naval history 

29 Seminar: World War T spector 
Examination of statecraft and the management of force before, during and ( = 

ld War П Special attention t broad aspects of military policy а ind strates 
ind their interaction with international politics and diplomacy acti 

230 Readings/Research Seminar: Strategy and Policy | Spec li 
4 study of the historical development of strategy and the relationship o! yv 
tarv thought to ational р‹ ‚су specto! 


231 The Age of the Battleship: 
An Introduction to Modern Naval History (3) 


The rich and varied literature of naval history, w 
imong ес! nationa 1 lomestic pol 
th ite 19th and ear Ot tul [he social I 

oF ring 

Islam and Social Movements (3) 

An examination of the relationship of religion an 
ind [ litical movements in the Islamic world 


33 Nationalism i in | the Middle East 


ЛГ interpretation t nati ism апа their 
Ux iddle East oprin iternate year 
sitis in the Middle East 
An exploratic f the process of I iropean and 
Middle East Fall, alternat \ son 
i iul rnate vears H Hart! 


7 Readings/Research Seminar: 


Soviet Foreign Policy, 1917-1991 (3 1 
. the outsit 


Concepts and perceptions |! Soviet itor wi ^ 
| : ‚ і А n, Work 

From the blockade and intervention, through years of isolatio 

the Lo W I peacetu oexistence 


39 Seminar: Early Modern ! uro 


pean History 


40 Seminar: English Р 


eople and Institutions 


{ h credit wit} 


!1 Readings/Research Seminar 


Modern I uropean History 


Europe and the World. 1500 Present 


13 Modernization Imperialism, Globalization 


› Readings/Resear« h Seminar History of 


Modern Russia and the Soviet Union 


49 Research Seminar European Diplomatic History 


History of International Systems 


Uses of History in International Affairs 


4 Seminar 


History of Sino-Soviet Relations 


Ком W 
Pi 


5.-Soviet Strategic 
Relations World War П to 1991 
Re l amis P t^ A 


Seminar: | 


ап 


“07 Re-thinking ( old War History 


І | геси y чи z 
ou nts of 1 Wa 
T, Many a )ect f the Cold W 
€). 50 eo " 
3 search Seminar Problems in 
:S.-Soviet-( hinese Relations 
Development nf th 
requisite: H i 
TT Vear 
461-65 p. 
4 тү adings Research Seminar l'opics in Modern Latin America 
\dmission ! f tl truct 
464 Sa : 4 * 
Sy minar Immigration and I thnicity in the United States 
rends a d th ^ ' { 
Nicity 
465 Se 
епіпаг; The ү ra of the Civil War, 1850-1877 
le sectiona А that led to the ( W 
polit 


1са T 


Made d 


196 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


266 Government and Politics of the USSR (3 Reddaway 


Same as PSc 266 


267 Seminar: American Social Thought Since World War H (3 Ribuffo 
Consideration of С. Wright Mills, Daniel Bell, Abraham Maslow, Christopher 
Lasch, Paul Goodman, Martin Lathe Kin Barbara Ehrenreich, and other 
major social critics (Fall 
268-69 Readings and Research in American Cultural History Staff 
Same as AmSt 268-69 
Horton 


270 Theory and Practice of Public History 


Same as AmSt 270 


Horton 


271-72 Readings/Research Seminar: U.S. Social History 
Hist 271: Readings seminar on American dai fe. institution tellectual 
and artistic achievement Hist 272: Resea eminar. Н quisite 
to Hist 272. Same as Amst 1-7 
273 Readings on Women in American History ( 
s in American wome! histor t tu і 
sraphical context Same as AmSt/WSt 
274 Readings Seminar: 19th-Century American History Anbindet 
Important trend in historical writing about 19th-cent Amet Alternate 
Vears 
275-76 Readings/Researe h Seminar: Early American History stafi 
Readings in the fall, research in the sprin \dm 0 y permission of 
instructor (Alternate academic year 
277-78 Historic Preservation: Principles and Methods (3 | ongstreth 
Same as AmSt 277-78 
282 History of U.S. Foreign Policy, 1898-1980 (3 Hershbers 
Readings, lectures, discussion on major developmit t n the ‹ паис! of Amer 
ican diplomacy (Fall and sprin 
› ` { ` ) 
283-84 Readings/Research Seminar: Recent U.S History кірш 
Prerequisite: 6 credit hours of 100-level American hi i Research OF 
readings, depending on student t | I ex 1 
T 7 ro 
285 U.S. Legal History ( € 
The legal history of the United States from t th century to the presentis 
I 1 1 ( \ el | пе | | and 
ourse examines legal change within the broader t text of | cal, socia fa | 
economic change. Adm п! € f tor. Same as Law 59 
opring ; 1 
я Th j ro 
286 The Law of Race and Slavery (3 o € 
The role of legal norms and processe j nit T fs] very and rat 
I lev ping | f ) 
relations in the United States and otl . V by vormission * 
instructor. Same as Soc 286 a Law 59f S І 
- in V ) ) [ale 
288 Modern Southeast Asia (3 ME 
The modern history of Southeast Asia from the 1800s to 197 Colonialis™ 
t и tai j 
of postcolonial states, revolutions and persistence f the past (Fall yang 
289 Seminar: Modern Japanese History ( 1868 
Selected topics in moder! nese history fi o Meiji Restoration * ur 
I \ vfi Í ў 
to the present Research or readin dependii "йеп! nterests an“ 
ricular needs Spring sacha! 
291 Readings/Research Seminar: 20th-Century History 
Rest arch о! readings on selected toy Fall +) sacha! 
292 Readings/Research Seminar: Israel, Zionism, and the Arab world Cord yang 
» > P » X 
293 Research Seminar: Modern East Asian History (3 Mc Khoury 
04 TT > . і 
294 Research Seminar: The Modern Middle East social 
Readings, discussion, and resear elected litical economie 
cultural ind intellectual trend prin месо 
295 Readings Seminar: Late Imperial China (3 1 nario! „wit 
Selected topics in the history of {егп Chir the late imperia! P. chines 
qu rf to the las 
i pa cular 1 І the ite u and exti enges і 
iynasty in the 19th centu | мес, 
T x 
296 Readings Seminar: 20th-Century China tion to 
< н, e 7 1011 Revolu 
selected top the ! t { ode С} f the è 
Cultural Re tio Sprir staf 
- pri " 
297 Special Topics Seminar (3 to 9 "s мау! 
‚гайца!ё?* tue 
Oven to doct n жаан ТЕР i ified underg™ re * 
I ] ral and \ ] í | quaii * уг mo 
r never five * 


299-300 Thesis Research (3—3 


Staff 
301-2 Folger Institute Seminars (3—3) Staff 
Topics will be announced n the Schedule of ( ‹ May be гє peated for 
credit provided the topic differs. Consult the chair I the departm« before 
registration 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (ar Staff 
Limited to student preparing tor the Doctor of Philosophy general exa 


May be repeated for credit 
399 Dissertation Research | 
Limited to Doctor 


аг 


of Philo ophy candidates. May be repeat 1 for 


HOMINID PALEOBIOLOGY 


| Committee on Hominid Paleobiology 
B. Wood (Chair), M. Allard. K. Beh. 


nsm I Brooks, J. Clark, G. Dunst n, R. Kittles, 
J. Long э. Moody, К. Potts, B. Richn 1 ).H. Ul I 


Columbian ( oll 


ege of Arts and Sci t Ie in interd 1 ry program leading 
to the degrees of Master f Science a loctor of Р} hy in the field of Hominid 
Paleobiology Participating faculty ire drawn from the Departments of Anthr pology, Bio 
Bical Sciences Anatomy, and Earth ar 1 Environmental Sciences at GW: the lepartments 
of Anthropology and Pale biology at the Nationa Museu f Nat Hist Smithson 
"An Institution the Department of Microbiology at Howard Uti ty; the irtments 
of Anthropology ind Biolo ¿y at the Unive ty of ind the Nat titutes of 
Health 
A bachelor ѕ degree in inthropology, biology, ge ence, or zoology from this Univer 
SHY, Or ar equivalent degree from anc her accredited institut t high f 15 
l'équireq for admission into the Prerea е 
1) Advanced undergraduate со I ^ V j Irs « lution 
and any two of the following ger elopment embry y, anatomy 
Physiology ethology. e ology, and paleontology. GW courses that " qucm 
јесу are BiSc 107, 108, 114, 122, 123. 13: 150, 151, 152, 154, 15¢ 
ithic atchasolocy crs... | ar oe: e -Ai poer: утен» чч) 146. 147 
course Work ОВУ corresponding to Anth 114, 141. 14 15, 1 ; 
ludin ^ ~, statisti э corresponding € 
In 8 precalculus corresponding t 21 30 ёз - 
есы Чоп advanced undergraduate vork in or е he wing 
Exe, yi, desirable chemistry, | phy € ence Жез ус е 
gram оу lona] ipplicants who la k some « prereq T v be adm tt с Р pro- 
Ompjo;;, Provisional } isis, but f nal adn Ww he lit he itisfactorv 
‘ON of appropri ite deficiency res the first ve 
t z Science in the field of hominid Р logv—Required: the al equire- 
Credit wa ed under Columbian College of ts and S CE The | 3r ides 30 
include Ann Ot Course work plus a thesis (« 1 lent to f edit ! rs). Rex t ourses 
\ Anth 14 


283, BiSc 210 EES 254, and t 


ourses in 
| h n mmittee fr і 
rele. SCipling Electives ire selected in consu tation with the co I list 
Int Courses in anatomy, anthropology. bi log eric 1 T 
L 
со of Phil , , : m navel na 
Witemens —Osophy in the field of 'ominid paleot y—Required: the general r 
Minimyp Státed under ( olumbian Ci lege of Arts and Sciences. The pr m i udes à 
hours) то 48 ( redit hour { rs work. 1 i dissertation (equivalent to 24 см lit 
m e — : , pe А " . 
The ren Чшгед ç Purses аге Нотр 301 02, 303; Anth 147, 283; BiSc 210; and EES 254 
Coy : lainder Of the ci ur m t к rd = 
^ e | е work be distributed : í [ ary 
260. Bis, cluding but not limited to the f " Anth 14 12, 247; Anat 210, 212 
«s. 114, 132 216 8 0: ERS an í 
These ° of the chose n coi ; art 
теср "7 Courses must clude bstar | 
clude Search components n eal ist tw НЯ ' 
detai) PProved field ou "te Bon 
e ` A se t ire to be elect ‹ ее. I 
Rese, *quirem, Nts, consult t fors ame " 
Seien Ch fields i ur of thi 
епс "Any subdiscipline of ar itomy, anthr t 
8 1а! pune of ana 
‘dens Pert 


198 


295 Research (arr 
Rest h or oblen ippro { by the direct of the progra Ope to quali 
fied stud with advanced t ng. May be repeated fo! lit 
299-300 Thesis Research 
1:01 Problem-Based Learning Seminar (1 t 
Problem-based tut il in hominid paleobiology. Deveiopn esearch skills 
through problem-solving tasks in а smat group Мау be repeated I redit 
102 Public Understanding of Science Internship 
pi ed participation in an inst yn that g public 
Ор tunity to participate in procedure ind ga р tical experienct in ais 
[ пай sclentil informatio! 
03 Paleobiology Lab Rotation 
ed parti t i int laboratory. Student үү! inal ytical 
í і 116 е type ї dat ind ‹ te | range ot di ciplines 
is ү і ate i ip n 1 plina esearc! projects 
Ad on by pern on of the pr: | chair. Mav be repeat credit 
98 Advanced Reading and Research 
1 to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosop! xamination 
May bt peated for credit 
99 Dissertation Research (ar: 
mited to Doct f Philosophy candidates. May be repeated tor edit 


HUMAN DEVELOPMENT and HUMAN RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 


Set 


Counseling/Human and Organizational Studies 


HUMAN SCIENCES: AN INTERDISCIPLIN ARY PROGRAM 
IN LANGUAGE, CULTURE, AND SOCIETY 


Committee on the Human Sciences 


G. Wt M. A I. Azar, C. Betensk ). 1 C. Britt : 
Coher ( ppe P. Duff. R. Grinke A.H eite ^ Hot LC. K M. М‹ Alister 
R. Мої M \ M t hanit, LR. Vergara 
n 
t T 
| t | tr t о і 

aam | ш l 
ind | in Stu int 
Art H | Litera 1 
Sci [ í | ind W 

| \ u wil 
em] t \ a 
inati і yward th nr à ; 
nary seminars à | [ eas; 1 ча 
histor cu í l ty; t 
Alon v t 1 t I ‹ 
list o | 1 I 7 7 rst t taken i 
tion, ea tudent | ЧТ. e of the « T 
area approvt 1 bv the p ra 

General requirements for the degree are stated under! 
ences. A Bachelor of Arts with a ma me ot the perat 
discipline } dt ] 

lhe program of study must include the followir 1 м l 
first year. (2) A first-year examinati id | at the end 
tory performance necessary for tinued enrollment in the prog 
core 1 f rea HD І аа 
eign language. (5) А General Comprel € at l 
and a Field Examinatio u tudent Sel centra 
dissertation proposal prior to advancem« t lidi 
interdisciplinary disser on 

In addition to « es, students p € juate 
qualified in iny of the cooperating department ist I 1 
prior to registration each semester 


201 The Idea of the Human Sciences (3 


Critical inquiry into the genesis ar 1 structure of s that seek to account for 
human creativity, meaning, and inte pretatio eir textua ultural, and 
institutional embodiments, from antiquity to late modernity 
202 Contemporary Theory in the Human Sciences 
Critical examination of ma r theoretical strategie 1 ent practi 
tioners of the human science Го I de pl í hermeneu 
tics, psychoanalytic theory, eth: raphy, deconstruct tthe post 
colonialism, and ‹ tical race theory 
203 Language, Meaning, and Interpretation 
Focus on language within a wide domain of ing y that le inguistics 
emioti hermeneutic narratologv, speech act the Ive ime oral 
ity, writing, and gender, race, and cla 
204 Historical Issues in the Human Sciences 
'heoretical examii n of tory and th« t Г hist al k edge. Top 
ics may include ophit 1 the € і V, € t ү, pre- and 
post-colonialisms and mode ( 1 t iustorit thologit 
205 Culture and Society (3) 
Critical examination | cultural practice | institut m nter 
pretive perspective. Selected ге idings t ‹ у tural studies 
206 Tec hniques of Critical Reading 
Critical reading of one or more texts, utilizing the theoret trategit t the 
human sciences. Foi purpose f th ourse, texts 1 human 
artifacts or constructior that are invested wit} 
295 Directed Reading and Research 
Supervised reading in selected fix is within the M уе re 
Peated once for credit 
“97 Special Topics in Human Sciences 
Open to master > and doctoral students. May be repeated for credit prox ded the 
topic differ 
110 Advanced Seminar in Human Sciences 
Mvanced (орі: theorie ind methods in different field t the human sci- 
ences, Limited to doctoral cand lates prepar to do the tatic May be 
repeated for credit provided the topic differs 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr Staff 
Limited to student preparing tor the Doctor of Philosophy gene examination 
May be repeated for credit 
399 Dissertation Research (arr stall 
Limited to Doctor f Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit 
IMMUNOLOGY 
Mag йал (Dire tor), S. Constant, W. Davidson, E. DeFabo. S. I idisch, D. Leitenberg, R 
ET oben-Trauth, } Noonan, J. Schlom, О, Scott, С. Smith. 1 SI M. Williams 
equired бы - chemistry, or a related field is stehe 
"Dices Bodies 5enerai requirements stated under Columbian ( egt MIS al А 
three '** Work must include the biomedical sciences core curriculun mu 230 
semesters 


250. of Immu 270, and Stat 2 


233 Onco 221 222 | 


Re 
sear 
гер Apoptosis, autoimmunity T-cell development, gene the T 
Bulation, hyl ро | í 
Imm, Phylogeny of the mmune system, tumor immunology V effect ellular 
Anit asthm i 
"Ama, allergy 
230 M 
Ivic n » 
i lecular and Cellular Immunology 
| ajor aspects of immunology ! din | I eve I € the maior 
, "'ocompatibility complex ind immune regulation. Prer site: BmSc 213 о 
Pe Ашуаеп! with approval of staff Fa 
^9 Ady; T 
vanced Topics in Immunology (3 
“eminar series on t pics chosen jointly by students and facultv: st Gents pre- 
sent and critic ue original manuscripts. M he reneated { lit. Prerequisite 
“cr 229, Immu 230 


or appro о 
ipprovai о! 


200 COURSES N CTK 


‚08 Advanced Reading and Кеѕеаг‹ h (arr 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosop! ( | examination 
May be repeated for credit 

199 Dissertation Research (art 
| imited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeat: edit 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


W.H. Becker, 
| Brown, J 
1 B. Feigenbaum 
furth Prat tice), 
irén, J, Kuipers: 
|. Pelzman, J.M 


7-( ,ar ia, R.W 
Steinhardt, 


1 Yezer 

R.W. Click, BJ 
S. Hamano 
rdt E.A McCord: 


F, Robles: 


ry program 
are> 


sciplina | 

vork that prep 
s. AS outline 
г field, skills base 


cours к € t 5 ind a il ч! me irse 

P ] te: the adi ission requirements stated under the Elliot School of nterne” 
ional Af la | eir меа t 7 1 requirement 

f4 lit € k | 
the I S ( f Bulle 
‘ k lepart 

Core f rt ге field ce t t 250 
and 284. Stud t t levt 
take Econ 250. Students with sufficient academ 
courses with approval of à dt ited faculty m 

Major field і he ma I is in ae int \ 
nomic affairs; international affairs and developm 
ogy and international affairs; internatior iw à 
olution; U.S. foreign poli Asia: Latin America 


who choose a regional major field are rt f 


ible from | tt School list specif Mae 
dent ma tion ti T le " 
l'he academic program must ii T 
202). One credit of IAff 205 may a be 
offerings are listed in the Sch ciuis. . 
Reading and oral proficiency in a mode 
ing the final 20 hours in re lence. | 


counted toward the degree 
All degree candidates participate in a capst 


ipate if they have completed or are registered fot 


^ 
Those pursuing the thesis option may parti: 


201 Skills Workshop 


202 Topics Workshop Staff 

203 MIPP Seminar and Pra« ticum Staff 
| Master of I Р ‹ t 

-04 International Negotiating and Mediating Behavior taff 

205 Language Workshop t 
Specia | k tional 
iffai fe ecif the § lule 

( 

206 International Affairs ( apstone Course Staff 
Open only t luat M.A lat te 

07 Asian Studies ( apstone Course otal 
Oper t iduat M t 

208 ITIP ( apstone Course (0 Staff 
Open t t M.A late nt t ' estment 

209 SPS ( apstone Course Staff 
Open or v te iduatir M.A j T { i 

“11-12 Multidis iplinary Seminar in Development Gow Staff 
tacto is they T tt fect deve ent, with emp! s nd iual 
} i er 
Human рап 1 1 ‘ ] Lere« 
economic ind 1 I le ' І ate І I at nai 
develo; ent studie n \ 

213 European and Eurasian Studies ( apstone Course 
Open nly to graduating M.A ‘ р‹ if tudi« 

“<0 Science, Te hnology, and Public Polic у І і Ку ft, Vonortas 
Introduction to the eta { ye ' i 1 v: f on 
poli ues that ; twee t i al 

“<1 Te hnology Creation and Diffusion Vonortas 
Exam nation of the relations} Баре i first 
applicati п ne А vat iff ft D. e; k S 
Оп the techn, ' ans и prevailing in the i leveloped 
Market economies with hict 11 reference | 

“<< Technology ( ooperation in Strategic Alliances \ tas 
Examinat Т f h ‘ ‘ } € t r t 

223 н 

п é he à f > 
“<4 Issue. i 
Sues in U.S, Space Policy 1 
seminar д, ad 1 | Ыы ‚ 
18861) l'eam research f ‹ ^" , DIN irat 
Ment of that sue and ni ' kA t І t 1 M 
<i peated for credit $ 
225 Envi, | 
vironmental Policy 


semin 


202 


229 


56 


1 
1 


290 


295 


296 


53 Defense Policy and Program Analysis I (3 


Multidisciplinary Seminar in Science, Logsdon, Rycroft, Vonortas 


Technology, and Global Affairs (3) 

The capstone course for 5 TPP, this course combines a lecture series and a work- 
shop on an ongoing science ind technology issue. Focus on à cross disciplinary 
policy concern. For degree ‹ andidates in science, technology, and publi pol- 
icy only. Prerequisite IAI 220 (Spring) 
Staff 
Examination of how n tional security policy is formulated and translated into 
a defense budget, program priorities ind force structure. Focus on nuclear 
forces (Fall and spring) 

Defense Policy and Program Analysis II (3) 
Analysis of development ot national security policy and the use of analytic tech- 
niques to derive a defense program and torce struc ture from it. Spec ial attention 
to general purpose forces opring) 

Applied Quantitative Tec hniques (3) 
The application of quantitative techniques in the solution of issues in defense 


Staff 


Butterworth 


poli V (Spring 
National Security Resources (3) 
National security resource planning and the federal budget-making | 


Staff 


yrocess in 


relation to international affairs and defense 


Transnational Security Issues (3) Staff 
l'he national security ( hallenges posed by transnational threats policy dex ision 
making in response future trends ч 
NATO and European Security (3) Staff 

curity 


А survey of the Cold War and in-depth consideration of major strategic s€ 
problems ol the Cold War. Post-Cold War changes in NATO the pros and cons 
of NATO expansion; and the post- old War security environment in Europe. 
(5pringJ) 

NGOs and Development (3 staff 
A critique of the work of non-governmental organizations (NGOs) with reference 
to urbanization, rural development, and trends in international development 
planning. NGO-state relations; international NGOs and gras sroots organizations: 
opring 

Taiwan: Internal Development and Foreign Affairs (3) 

A multidise iplinary course that examines the social, politic al, and € 
development in Taiwan since World War II and its foreign affairs aff 
Asian Regional Security (3 Sta 
and future of security in the Asia 


staff 


,conomie 


'arious 
Pacific region Vari 


jn- 
interplay of national f 


l'he nature, elements 
inalvtical frameworks are examined to understand th« 
terests, ideology, regionalism, etc. Specific issues in regional sec urity 
Spring and summer) f 
ж ; > - staff 
Latin America: Problems and Promise (3) m 
jm. 


Multidisciplinary foundation course for the Latin American Studies prog" 


Introduces students to key issues in Latin American studies *acullY 

Problems in Latin American Civilization (3 Klarén and Asso iated РӘ tud- 
í Р 4 s 

Interdisciplinary capstone course for M.A. candidates in Latin American Ad- 


ies: each student writes a report on some aspect of a selec ted key theme: * 


mission by permission of instructor (Spring) staff 
Special Topics in International Affairs (3 nical 
t or tof 


Courses designed to focus on international affairs issues of a curren 


nature. Topics announced in the 5‹ hedule of Classes staff 


Colloquium: National Defense Policies and Issues (3) NATI 
Colloquium for advanced students of security policy studies Admission 0° 
mission of the instructor goda! 
Colloquium: Europe and Eurasia (3) ‚гей. R? 
Survey of current research on Europe and Eurasia. Resear h paper requi swi 
quired of M.A. candidates in European and Eurasian studies; open to oth! К 
permission of the instructor (Fall suff 
UNA/International Organization Seminar/Internship (3) jes 80" 
For selected M.A. candidates in the Elliott School. The course inclui ол, 


à aniz 
inar meetings, an internship at a United Nations agency от related 018“ 


and a research paper 


:98 Independent Study and Research 


mited to M.A. d 


1 

299-300 Thesis Research staff 
INTERNATION AL BUSINESS 
Profes i Pa H.( r I М 
Associ P S ET ү W. ( 

155] j LW. Sp ‘ 

See the S M CSS 
admin trat leading to the dé ( f Mast [I Г А trat 1 Doct f 
Phil. ophy 

260 Global ( ompetitive Frameworks Rehman 
How industrie devt ) ist ed bal 
fran ork. T! Mone 
the I у, econom dustri« ind f 

261 Multinational ( orporations in the World Economv Staff 
B 1 ( petit € 

MNA 
tior ter о 
operatio fut ( | i | 

“63 Legal Aspects of International and Multinational Business Staff 

Legal environment of inte it tinat t f 11 
ten inti iu 
t ind exproy } | 
264 International Business Strategy к 
lilting impact on strate of bot S.a f t t І tions 
and financi trate he Í 
“66 International Marketing id 
Development of int ke - 
entr irket deve ' 1 
eme er kets that result f h as 
lobal electr ‘ mime e. Ргеге І te: MBAd 240 
<6 Regional International Marketing Systems К 
The by re economi ivestment and ket « ent I 4 8 
Most dyn ( í 
9! economic reforms. direct est 
petitiven, ket í 
nationals f this 
268 с ; - р} 
Global Marketing Strategy К 
A consulting өх о 
Market | ke 
Ing strat; -m int fien í 7 
269 Ба nent 
Managing in Developing Countries f eeger 
elo: 
pir " | k 
а ind ipplic nanagem« ter hs ; the 1 
271 *» i - 
Inte national Business Finance (3 A М 


tuon Prer te: MBAd 1 


| 
: International Ban 


king 


204 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


274 Global Investment Banking (3) Park 
Examination of investment banking as practiced in a global context from 4 
strategic perspective using case studies and readings. Topics covered include 
securities underwriting and derivatives instruments risk management, and 
business development strategies Prerequisite: [Bus 271 

175 External Development Financing (3) 

Policies, institutions, instruments and theory of external development financ- 


Staff 


ing: financial flows to developing countries; the role of international regional, 
and national development banks the World Bank and IMF; technical cooper 
ation, institution building, training and financial markets for developing 
countries 
; Seminar: International Financial Markets (3) Park, Askari, Weiner 
Survey of international financial markets, focusing on structure and pricing. Pri- 
mary emphasis on markets for foreign exchange, Eurocurrency, internationa 
bonds, and commodities. Derivatives markets, especially swaps and options 
Prerequisite: IBus 271, MBAd 250 
277 International Portfolio Management (3) Weiner 
l'heory and practice of international investment Portfolio construction and Op” 
timization. Effects of exchange rate changes on portfolio risk and return. Inter 
national asset pricing models and trading institutions Prerequisite MBAd 250; 
IBus 271 
278 International Business Negotiations (3) 
l'heories and application in International Business Negotiat ; 
mulation of concepts and frameworks; development of systematic approac hes 
to planning for and ‹ onducting IBN. Integration of func tional, environment^ 
and institutional contexts facing negotiators internationally Prerequisit® 
MBAd 240 
290 Special Topics (3) з 
Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching methods. May be те 


27€ 


Teegen 
1018 (IBN). For 


Staff 


peated once for ‹ redit --€ 
298 Directed Readings and Research (3) Sta 


Supervised readings or research in selected fields within business adm f 
„d once 1 


inistrá" 


tion. Admission by prior permission of instructor. May be repeat 


credit staff 

299 Thesis Seminar (3) Staff 

300 Thesis Research (3) сай 
Sta 


111 Seminar: Public-Private Sector 
Institutions and Relationships (3) 
> ` эр 
Same as SMI P 311 l staff 
361 Colloquium on International Business (3) 


sig ОП 
$ 
Examination of selected topics in international business, with emphas! 


major new theoretical and empirical developments staff 
397 Doctoral Seminar (1 to 3) Staff 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) {гу һе 

Limited to doctoral candidates preparing for the general examination. Ma} 

repeated for credit staff 


199 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to doctoral candidates. May be repeated for « redit 
INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT STUDIES "T 
> Jain." 

Program Committee: D.D. Gow (Director), J. Brinkerhoff, E. Chacko, B Dickson, 5 ја 
Miller, S. Rehman, S.C. Smith, Н. Teegen, W.F. Waters, J Williams 


«hoo! 

on "T Schoo ч 
Master of Arts in the field of international development studies -The Elliott ris ЇЙ 
ling to the Master 0! ^ ith à 


International Affairs offers a multidisciplinary program lea« ts wi 
the field of international development studies The program provides stude 
background both in international development and in a dis iplinary cont entra" ел8" 


t School 0 


Prerequisite: the admission requirements stated under the Elliot 
tional Affairs and a demonstrated interest in development 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Elliott 5‹ 
fairs. The program offers a 34-‹ redit-hour option with a thesis or à 40« 
without a thesis. Students qualify to write a thesis if they meet requiremen 
Thesis Option in the Elliott School section of this Bulletin. All students 
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ae 7 fM t | ^ 
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v 7 f Sci ‘ "ГҮ ‚ I í for п п System 
201 Organiz roy үт a 
ition and Management i i 
7 1 
[ 1 Rosen Mo! 
me i ept gement prin iples р 
| T | d ] evolution ol man 
, ' ^ | resent nanagemen! y 
е н i | м еп! For non („В 
202 athematics | | 
é and S 
Math« — tatistics for Management M ә ; Khamoos 
| Statist Wirtz ericn " 
abe i Sent od in the lution of manage 
' i , " 
OI r ib el t [ ih ind linea! algebre, 
г 7 | | s 
i t . 1 1 t tatistica nferen we 1 
| М.В tudent \ (Fall spring 9 
206 Strategic Planning 
Hale! 
7 „social 
tions to adap! to changi” ai 
dexet 


І f strate that 


tions, Students conduct a strat ng project for I rat 
‘O07 Applied Forecasting and Гіте-Ѕегіеѕ Analysis for Managers Soyer 
del ( | i ›п5$еа 
RIM i | f fore 
л ? і k | MBAd 220 
10 Individual and Group Dynamics W | Roser 
in Organizations 
| rad T Р | І k wit! 1 in 
hel} . , и в 
mana ( Fo tional 
ett all í 
211 Current Issues in Organizational Behavior W ‹ Dut 
| ' t í pe 
( 1 elat i 1 попа 
(Fa 
“12 Behavioral Factors in the Process of Change W ow 
me | em] ‘ | ictice 
i ) ] me 
“13 Organization Development buts, M Wild, Baile 
The Process of Organizational Change 
\ review of the proce ‘ t t expe 
entia urse | j Р k | T 
leader, oi | | te 7 
tional interven: thí ' i M mun 
are explored 
*14 Behavioral Factors in ts, W Baile 
Management ( onsulting 
Theories and met} is of ' е 
manage t h the í ekir 
an und | f+) } ‘ f er 
or taff or tat " | 
... proces Sprin 
“15 Conflict Management: М Baile 
: heory, Cone epts, and Methods 
tructive , X] anra M | { { r ' tice ( flict 
explored at th, 4 : vet 7 atar evels 
Prerequisite Mgt 210 or per | 
416 Cr , 3 "3 ^ 
Toss-( ultural Management Lobut eby, W › 
managing outeid А ; , Р edil i 1 effective- 
Ness are a - ; ; = Р 
Posed to the { › пеге ' i Р x te € 4 f student 
T 4 Periences and researc} І i ‘ 
“40 Ar Р 
< lalytical Models for Decision Making ar 
urvey of analyt ln |, { T k r ! " Dics 
Include probal ; »- ‚ s i . Р ыт 
attribute utilit the pes B er fore t nd 
concept fron ima thi ка Prevec te: MBA , i ; nd 
Spring) 
5 4 
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222 Logistics Management Bagchi, Perry 
1 t service ind pupii organizations 


I hain management in production 
ting tems and for their 


luct ser- 


operating 


rau 
| hi, Perry 
id strategies for et 


biectives 


ate ir ents plannin ter listribution 
eorder-poin! 


techniqut )rOC( ontro 1 i 


inventory model Fall 


rimcilar 


224 Executive Decision Making (3 
‚5 and 


Concept ind methods tor шаки complex deci 1 і | € 
€ denti t d tting | ties. allocating 
u tra c planning, 1 |vi fl ind таки ip decisions 
Fall and sprir 
225 Statistical Modeling and Analysis Wirtz. Forman, Soyet 
lhe process of specify inalyzii ind testing models of huma ind system 
е! I ) f mode tatistical test compa ind selection 
‹ р I t ntation of univariate, bivariate, and multivariate tests. Gen 
u unea at ear rt í inal ol variance ind inalvsis of co 
variance. Prerequisite MBAd 220 or equivalent Fall and spring 
226 Workshop in Computerized Гат lar, Prasad, Zalkind william» 
Decision Systems 
Framework, processe ind technical pone! for bu ding decision supp?" 
stems dealing with unstructured and underspecified problem fr ym manage 
ind OI izational pt )ect ( 1 t | exp! atic of det ision 
ppor ste 10d І i 
рро! I 16 Prere Mot 0 or perm OI f instructor 
Fall and springs 
227 Advanced Logistics (3 Bagchi 
A4 ' $} | 
| i} \ I 1p] igement; opt mization of cos! an 
ervit Alternat ivailable to the manage! iven the economii situation 
: UOT ind re itory environment of the several transpor? 
по a M ' I f ? 
1 ition theo d lo ics net К llanning and desig 
228 Operations Strategy (3 Bagchi, Per? 
B I t " ы 1 
] methods and techniques tha influence form 
t ' i d SY 
| і ind updated апа improved 2d 
ma f $ 
tput. Examinatior f productivity analy ү 
{ t tre І { І Г P 
teria Іаппіт ind other top! to ет that the strate! 
r stion/operations function contributes to overall profit (Spring ; 
29 Seminar: Management п Prasad rarimci? 
Decision Making 
Advanced top ; y m 
І management de on making. Topi wry but usuall > 
( Ва ' d dei ion ana i ipl ‚| models strates" 0 
1 І 1 І 1 , j^^ 
ikin d busine ipplications of game tl Prerequisite 1g 
224, or pern ion of instructor Spring 
›” , prin lly 
230 Management of Technology Innovation (3 рой" 3 
5 ды jV 
‘ petitive, econom ind political factors that influence ! chnolog) in. 
tion int | . - rs that infiuence =”. Man 
по: public and ivate or nizatior lomesti - :ternationa Ks 
Dam. qure ^ niza ion cally id intern cation 
1 search and development: project selection resource a | 
\ olog i n 
; | nanagement of development projects Quality. Më 
l ng, and intellectual property | 
І ype Y 5116 Ка па ring { n 
)24 De jal 
31 Project Management (3 id, Cioffi will h 
Practical examinat pt ) ior a 
\ mination of how project in be manag from start " mmo? 
І , f : 0 
| ап е‹ mphasi n plannin d contre ; 10 void ‹ Jin 
tfa lent | - : : ; $C hedu : 
| | Ider nex lefining require nts, project osting " pict” 
а ч at 1 project politi Configuratior managemen . 
mputer applications I 
! FI . і prin ind summer in 
| X | І 1 sara vol 
232 International Science and Technology (3 p" enc? 
l'echnologv transfer amor Р i par ative 8^. tor 
qeen | isfer among advanced countries and LDCs Comp. « forint 
ind te pi ies and capabilities of countries Tec hnology jas! 


|3 Emerging Technologies 


t t г tor 
in h 
+ Procurement and ( ontracting ite 
р > € g 
: | 
t 1 ni en 
35 Technology I ntrepreneurship and Innovation De elly 
he proce t 1 {ге{ edt I 1 build new 
ture Or { ' 7 7 t rat 
і ( " 
li I Г а 
436 Government Contract Administration Bagch 
г [ t t int 
idju t y and 
polig ( 
Pricing and Negotiation Whit 
) 1 t, апа 
І t Li K Г t 
{ес , 

*58 Systems Proc urement and Project Management Dagchi 
M | 
їпап ( t [ and 

39 Seminar: ( ompetitiveness and Technology lonnelly 
( ipston: ' ; "T t \ al 1 
ny t it tat Т +} ector 
npa I ‘ ent 
| <À 1 b Ж І ^ 

“40 Case 5tudies in Information Svstems Artz, Cheria 

Ca ; ; i 

( id | V 
Strategic and r 10€ ntm tad nfnr 7 tern P ' 
iMplementatiny j ' 7 te: MBA y 

“41 Information Security Systems £ 
An advanced ‚ { ; hies 
principle 1 € Г 
Stati k 1 € es 
tre j| i "1 1 

242 $ V I 
Systems Analysis for Information Systems iz, Grug 
levelop ient of T CASI 
tool: lat the í ta 
file itior Г t/lontnie y +} Pre 

requisite: MBAd 

<43 I ^ 
Human Factors in Information Systems Nagy 
The user—com mute; int 
Ind varioy iD] hae 1 Р Р € leveloj 

ment and , ‹ ғ s Lo A i ising 
BASIC and Window "yas 

244 Telecom xe uoo 
^w munications: Technologv, \ steir 
Applications, and Operations 
asic tech; . i Ман t f tele t 5: OD- 

anica псе р І І 
"rations cost А Г ‚ { n " ' tinr stems 
onsider I реп у т 

Prerequi ite: MBA d | 


210 со 


15 Database Management for Information Systems Artz, Dasgupta 
Ch architecture ind plementat n ol database I ement { in 
n n LX iD or busi 
i el аата! ( I ail 

скар 'rerequisite: MBAd 221 Fall and зр 
49 Seminar in Hypermedia Information Systems Coyne 
Current tre І e di nd t f T f ition 
t \ f ib t ok ( knowledge in 

ra | 
50 Human Resource Management £ ‘ Goldberg 
Hum eso e prat , t , ' ( \ terna 
t eti пуй | ) t ) 
Fa I | summe 


51 Total Compensation 


( f all nt { tio hat affect an 

i t І 1 igi € f ) pel juisites 

ind intrinsic reward і 

252 Global Human Resource Management Swiercz 

It applicati fh \ urce management funct Selection 

t 1 I I itior fi I j tive for ervict 
al Ad I f " l ent to ,nform to 

t t | ind 


in gh 

253 Leadership and Executive Development McHugl 
l'heories of managerial leaders! es and problems a ted with leader 
ны hisher manii ve selection 

1 I 16 $ 


254 Labor-Management Relations and Negotiations 


Lab \ t relatior hott : I not 


McHugh Swiercz 
tt Emphas! 
ocedures 
bor re 


obal la 


* Goldberg 


257 Performance Management and Development t 
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| 7 "ad ! nir rame that relate to the 


> ; sided, per 
Р Swier 7 
tions ol lead" 


Applied Organizational Leadership 
= rjential exer 


F the f [ } Le T , 
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T ] í гра І ind WT 
\ гре anung 
264 System Dynamics Modeling Umpleby. А nd the 
a 
Comput 7 f organizational proble ig system dynamics “ет 
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‚ | | n with otl р! <. Stude! 
| ind rate diagra equations, testing, and analys! (Fall) 
bs Y luna lol of ne aspect of the organization annis 
i , | s Caray". 4 
65 International Development for Project Managers | proj* 
| lat T А rol n multicultura жЕ 
nd summ k 
nme Prere te: Met 201, 20 1 prin Kwa 
266 Risk Management of pro} 
Y | , nif 1 mitigation 
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} Project Management ( apstone 


Project Estimating and Cost Management 
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0 Directed ( omputational Project Management 
Principles of Management Information Svstems M 
nt | N 
Information Resources Management М 
Electronic Business n, Weis 
С) 1 
I 
Advanced Statistical Modeling and Analvsis Wirt 
d рага], ' à; 
' Exploratory and Multivariate Data Analysis Wirtz 
очу 
М 
Human Computer Interface Design and Evaluation N 
| ‘ le 
Ve | J ' Li 
I , 
2 ! Knowledge Acquisition N 
m 
and 
"x {0 acqui k | Р 
9 Spe 
oe l'opics in Neural Networks | 
thi UUTSt 7 { | 7 
of th 
Deura 
relat } 


information 5 


ystems Development and Applications 


——— т— 


212 О O 

281 Virtual Reality for Business Applications (3 Coyne 
Introduction to virtual reality and 3-D data visual ith emphasis on 
| ne plications. Fundamental concepts, equipment, апа capabintie ind 
th e of VR \ itegrative mechanism for oth t 101орі‹ 

282 Telecommunication and Carson, Artz, Prasad, Feinstein 
Enterprise Networ ks 
Ге о I 1 t I ind net rkin 1 )pliec enterprise in the ommer 
( ind pul € \ € f the technol ( | са! f telecom 
І t en ith er o AA | Int } 168 
Selection of technologies апа f itions песе rv t ipport business ар” 
p tions. Prerequisite: M.S.I.S.1 indid or department approva 


283 Topics in Higher-I evel Languages 


ГІ tructure and organization ої high-le\ lan ( I t tems 
deve ) nt рї Obiect 6 і cle I d ү I JAVA 
progra l ! I ents di the epts 
presented. Prerequisite M.S.LS.T. candidat lepartment ap i 
284 Database Systems ( Feinstell 
Use of the latest tech yu for developing | ple t fi e data 
Dase I latat e ‹ t t tenanct 
va it А la TA f dat ' ! analv of tht 
tate of t latabast ment. P juisite: M lidacy 0f 
department approva 
285 Database and Intelligent Systems Feinsteln 
\ "ha em plex inf ' mercially 
' 4 1 i inte am |, t of tion method 
Г ple entat tra i nce with 
ten P eq M LS lid Mot 284 OF de 
286 Comparative Operating Systems \rtz, t ук 
` і егп ор | t | M r, and MV9 
Pre ina f 1 t t 
1 sex t lered the t | t 
І 
1 Prerequisit M | [ i \ 1 1 р 
287 Design of On-Line Information Systems on, Mone) 
Capsto r ect irse, A T | f on-line un 
f it i S Jut t d з a osion, respons” 
t ind tv ca t tem test T T in ргегей 
1 te: M.S.LS.T. candidacy or department аррг‹ jn 
! Artificial Intelligence and Intelligent Systems Nagy, Feins 
| f ramming methods and knowledge representat riginating 102° 
I | \ exe it pecif sti í f bjects, NOU i 
tworks) to d | ед М.5 Су г departim* 
289 Web-Based Systems Development Artz, | umley 
I cept tin | pom e ; | " ns 181219 
| id | \ r 
290 Special Topics 
repeated once for credit 


91 I ntrepreneurship | 


xD Í entrer í phenon tude 
e the T xperier ociated with entre í 
i [ [ 12а! i ett ‹ 
[ vate гап and SI 
292 Small-Business Management 
| 
| 


The start-up | ind mana ent ol i И Fi 
tudent tear 1 ‹ iltants to local busint 7 Gase stud " 
tomer ser e, international opportunitie ind minority 1 n iV 
93 New Venture Initiation (3 Гойоу Car айо? 
T nta f plani : new business venture irces f financing, eV? T 
jons. ~ 


ness funct 


yf busir 
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294 Strategic Entrepreneurship (3 l'oftoy, Winslow 
Capstone course for the small bus s/entrepreneurship concentration. Stu 
dent teams assis ompa s in upgrading strategies 
Directed Readings and Research (3) Staff 

) Thesis Seminar (3 Staff 
Thesis Research (3 Staff 
Seminar: Public-Private Sector Institutions and Relationships (3 Staff 
Same as SMPP 311 

3 Special Topics in Decision Making (3 Staff 

I h as ophe theory, Markov- 
101 Ма ] | e for credit 
Seminar: Logistics and Operations Management (3 Bagchi, Perry 


oper ial topics and idvanced Ip} 

ian decision processes, and Bavesi ( 
Recent developments ir production and logistics managem impact of tech 
nological economi ls | chan significa lated trends. Private- and 
public-sector policy iplicat and emerging analysis techniques Open 
only to doctoral studer 
Philosophical Issues in Information Systems (3 Artz 
Seminar for doctoral students interested іт nforn n systems. Various philo- 
sophical traditions and insights from those tradi ons applied to problems in in- 
formation systems Fall, alter: vea 
Advanced Topics in MIS Research (3 Prasad 
For information systems doi и students. Seminal IS papers and leading 
methods and instrument is appli о MIS researc} pring, alternate 
years) 

2 Seminar: Historical Foundations of buts, Winslow 
Organizational Behavior and Development 
Che individuals and institutions central to the fiel t organizational behavior 
and d« velopment 5tudents read about je 1 li 1 he work of per- 
sons central to the development of field requisi octoral candidate 
status with organizational behavior an velopment г m т supporting 
field, or consent of instructor (Spring, al 
Field Research in Organizational Settings (3 Langton 
Applic tions of field research techniques in form rganization: etti Ex- 


amination of the logic of inquiry and techniques of qualitative data collection 


Intensive interview ng and participan servation in fiel tings are empha- 
Sized (Fall) 

Special Topics in Research Methods (3 Wirtz 
Resear h problems and issues related to student dissertations form topics for 
readings group discussions, and assigned papers Fall and spring 
Seminar: Organizational Behavior and Lobuts, Winslow 
Development Ideas in Progress 

Doctoral students work with a variety of faculty members as thev deve lop new 
ideas, research projects ind engage in semir nquir ie content and struc- 
ture of the course will depend upon the in ictor. Prerequisite: Doctoral can- 
didate status И behavior and develoy nt as a major or sup- 
Porting field, or consent of ins 

Philosophic al Foundations of Administrative Research (3 Staff 
Philoso 

the nature and current prob 
theories 


(Fall and 


lied to research in administration. Topics include 


phy of science is ap I 


| 

lems t epistemology, the developmer 

and the relationship between theory, methodologv 

Spring) 

Advanced Problems in Research Methodologv (3 irtz, Marits 
se of models and theoretical frameworks in r« rch mulation of research 

questions hypothese s, operational definitions, research ig impling and 


( : - 
lata analysis approaches For doctoral candidates who hav mpleted the gen 
eral e 


(Fal) 


Joctora] Seminar (1 to 3) Stall 
штеп! research and si holarlv iss 


Advan, ed Reading and Research (arr Staff 


“Mited to doctoral ‹ andidates preparing for jener: mination. May be 
Tepeated for 


Xamination and all courses and are | laring for their dissertation 
and spring 


credit 


199 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


Limited to doctoral candidates. May be repeated for credit 
MARKETING 
Professors S.F. Divita (( R.F. Dver, P.A. Rau, R.S ( |, L.M. Maddox 
Associate Professors M.L. Liebrenz Himes, 5.5. Hassan 
Assistant Professor A.K. Smith, V. Perry 
See the School of Business ind Public Management for program of studv in business 
administration leading to the degrees of Master of Busin Administratio d Doctor of 
Philosophy 
Departmental prerequisite: MBAd 230 is prerequisite for all courses in the Marketing 
Department 
241 Advanced Marketing Management (3 Rau 
For M.B.A. students in Conce itions other th narketi { f inalysis 0! 
marketing problems. Current developments in marketing practice The rela 
tionship of marketing to envi onmental force d other business functions 
(Spring) 
242 Buver Behavior (3 Dver, Hassan, Maddox 
The buyer decision proce nodel as a framework for analysis of how nd why 
products and services are purchased and ed. The impact of con umer deci- 
ions on the marketing strategies of organizations. Marketing appii ations 10 
high-tech and service industrie Fal 
243 Marketing Research (3 Dyer, Rau 
[he marketing research process: design! onduct ind. using markel 
arch studies. Managing the market research project; qua itative research 
survey and experimental designs; data analy vith statistical software pack 
{ Prerequisite MBAd 220 and 221 Fall and 
246 Marketing of Services (3 12-Himes smith 
Management of the activities involved in narket ew and existing service 
ihe i'Ovatior stem (behavioral and 'anizationa f service product dec! 
sions, product planning processes, marketin iuditing, service ind the lav 
ind new service trends. Marketing of intan ibles and servici ; is highlighted 
opring 
48 Ang and Sales Promotion (3) Maddo* 
Examination of advertising and sales promotion trom à tems erspect*- 
supported by analytical methods and concepts гедага! i consume! attitudes 
па behavior. The role of communication in marketin behavioral research 
message design, econ ic and fi al criteria, development of a promotion 
progral Spring 
250 Selling ‘and Sales Management pivi® 
The selling task, with attention t » ethical and legal € the lling proc "d 
iccount management, negotiation. Manage í iiare analysis an 
resource allocation, financial planning, quota settin ind control motivate 
coaching and incentive sales administration, and analys! of sales p 
mance Fall and spring Achrol 
253 Marketing Channels of Distribution (3 Jing 
Designing and managing channels of distribut Retail ng and wholes. 
strategy. Electronic marketing channels: е-Виѕіпе о ind exes ution gn- 
of integrated inventory, physical di tributio nd lo ystem n сой 
а hannel relations and measuring performance. Regu! story issues ! 
ventional and electronic channels. Global networks Fall) pivit? 
/55 Marketing High Technology sh tech” 
Emphasis n differentiating the marketing proces а! r marketing P foring в 
nologv and high technology products from that sloved by firms ° i dis 
tandard product line. Market analysis, product planning channels» c 
tribution, pricing, promotion, deci ion makir nd developing an inte 
marketing plan. Primarily M.S.LS.T. student pivil® 
;7 Marketing and Public Policy (3 etin? 
Examination of principal areas of public policy tor ulation iffecting ™ jn 
- “i. ! і < sue 
‹ opii idvertisin warrantit product safety health 15 


Staff 


imer informatior 


esponsibilitic Government, business па ad ie уро! est 

:59 Marketing Strategy (3 ) i, Rau 
Required capstone 1 nark ent f ex market 
1 еш ) il [ t em eativt 
marketi trategv. Pr« } I і t thre I Leve 

irketing course ех | Mkt i 5 

290 Special l'opics Staff 
I xperime ta rite 1 ev ( et nid te et M є é 
pe ited OI t Io re i | 

298 Directed Readings and Research Staff 

299 Thesis Seminar Staff 

300 Thesis Research (3 Staff 

111 Seminar: Public-Private Sec tor Institutions and Relationships Staff 
Same as SMPP 311 

341 Seminar: Marketing f і H ul 
Exam tior t та theoret | deve ent К ( 1 
toral candidate 

197 Doctoral Seminar (1 t хай 

498 Advanced Reading and Research ќай 
Limited t loctora te I X t M e 
repeated for credit 

/99 Dissertation Research »taff 
Limited t doct паа! M 


MASTER OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


The following cours onstitute t 1 inte 
Bl'ams in 


] accountancy and busine idi trat ee tl [1] es 1 Pul 
A Management for program f study leadi: to the degres fh fA intancv 
апа M y : 


aster of В isin 
Schoo] 


Wide 


201 Global Leade 


rship of Business I nterprise (0 ! tali 
А serje t require 1( ІГ 1 KSI -— 
Speaker seri« Го п le mar 
self-assessment, business et 
“pment. Open to full-time M.B.A. student 
“05 Human Dynamics in Organizations oW Bailey, McH 
Integrativ; ipp ich 1 
the effects of ], idership st f 
А Organizati nal perform А 1 реппу‹ Р н ent 
“10 Finan, ial Accounting (: » = agn Ч 
Зате is Ac 01 
“11 Managerial Accounting А 
Cost inforn itic nanager ае‹ 1 à + 
collection and analysis. Cost ! 
data in de isio 197 plann ntr ind pe t 
tinancial ге rtin ind pertorn е t 1 4 u Э ] Fey 
Prerequisit, MBAd 210 
“<0 Statistic al Analysis for Managers (2 Soyer, W - 
Statist; il concente am; ad " 7 { 
live st; ist freauer listributior l 
listic; inference а н > 
"8 of variance Introduction to f 
221 patisti il software is used for р at 
nformation Systems Management | 
“nagement informatio: t t 
Communi, itions, and enti e networks. I 
Deura] network " А ' 
lems Systems life vcle. kr Р } 


Contro] 


and informat 
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1z-Himes, 
Hassan, Maddox, Rau Smith 

Market 
motional 


30 Marketing Management (2 


Г ion makin developing an integra 


lagchi, Soyeon 


Forman, Perry, Bagi 
'alkind, Tarimcilar, Kanung? 
decision 


131 Operations Management 


'ement and strategic and tactical 


| lamenta { operations mana 
ik Inventory management, resource allocation, рї duction planning, prol 
eom ement, location and transportation analysis, 11“ ‘tment planning: 
| 1 tems, € juipment selection ind maintenance. Technologies 101 de- 
( ( deling. Prerequisite: MBAd 220 
240 The World Economy (2) Askari, Rehman, Yang, Teegen, Weiner 
Kev dimensions ol the obal economy, includi nternational business ор" 
portunities апа гі Кз. Trade t d policy the balance ої vments foreign 
xchange markets, exchang tem 1; ind international payment 
tems. Fore direct investment. The í wing role of multi tional corpo 
rations; elements of international corporate strategies. Prerequisite Econ 220 
250 Financial Management (2 Klock. Jabbour, Handorf, Sac hlis 
Гпеогу, policy nd practice in financial management; nnani ial analysi* 
sources of funds, investing, capital budgeting and structure risk inalysis, com 
of capital, and dividend policy. Ргеге‹ 120; MBAd 210, 220 


nder, Starik, Burke, Griffin 


260 Business and Public Policy (2 : 
Interaction 


Political, legal, economic, and ethica ig on business 


ment of law 8^ 


ot the marke ystem and ү | 
reguiation k 
0 Strategy Formulation Davis, Thurman, Соо . 
Вике 


and Implementation (3 Starik, Teng: : 
\ t рї formulation, ЇЙ 


\п integrative approach to strategic man igement, stressing 


sy | 
ylementation of strategy and policy, and evaluation and ¢ ontrol of strategy 
| { | d. Pre 
is types of organization An intramural case competition is requin è het 
a " t 
1418116 Full-time M.B.A degree candidacy and completion ol all ot 
M \ ' 
M.B.A e requirement: ^ 
А ‚ Burke 
Strategic Management (2 Davis, Thurman, Cook, Starik, Teng: uec 
: ) 
in integrative approach to strategic management, stressing formulation, HME i, 
. 4 3 үё 
itio { strategy and policy ind evaluation ind control ol strategy зс) 
jus type ограп ions. Prerequisite: Professi nal M.B.A degree candid! 4 
ind completion of all other core requirements stall 
295 Interdisciplinary Projects (1 to 4 dent 
Project and experiential studies of an interdisciplinary nature involving 90 1 
1 1 1 e 
ims and faculty from more than one held ot study May be repeated for €" 
M.B.A. Program Director approval i ed 
MATHEMATICS ; 
saaki 
5 sinsk 
Profi [. Katz, H.D henn, LI. Glick, M.M. Gupta, E.A. Robinson, F-E Bag 
D.H. Ulim Cha J. Przytycki, ]. Bonin 
Associate Profess V. Harizanov. M. Moses, Y. Rong, W. Schmitt 
Assistant Profe şs L. Abrams, L. Kalikow "T 
„a will © 
Maste f Arts in the field of mathemati Prerequisite: a bachelor э degre 
major in mathematics fi this University, or an equivalent de į scient" 
Required: the genera requirements stated under Columbian ( of Arts ап ^ yith 2° 
` 7 ^. le 
Students must complete 30 credit hours of approved course we n mathemaUe а exal 
more than 6 hours of approved 100-level courses, and must pass à ¢ omprehen cons gir 
ination in three subjects selected from algebra, analysis, topology lifferential egu“ 
merical analys nd linear algebra/advanced cal № 
І а ra/aava ucuiu | r's dew 
slo . 
Mast f Science in the field of applied mathematics Prerequisite a bat he iot ng! 
e 
with a mà athematics or a related field such as statistics, a phys" al 80 
j- 
neering, or economics ot 
: { Arts a 0 
Required: the general requirements stated under Columbian ( ollege o! A ses , 
ours’. of 


; ved € 
work is divided between mathematics courses and approved 
yuter 5 іепсе, 


es must comp 


ences. Course 
one area of application se lected from physics, statistics, com] 


7 7 
' } 


ical, or systems engineering. Candidat 


CIVIL, eieciricai necnani 


hours ofa П 


pproved course work, At least 18 edit hou t be in the 168 Courses 
With no more tl in 6 hour t approved 100-leve 56 \ ( репе аии r 
must be passed in three subjects selected fror ebra, ar t | 
equations umerical anal ind linear 1 t ed Cal 
Doctor of Phj | | PT 
| t sts 
stated under ( olumb College of Art 1 Science e Ge Х isist 
ofa prelimi ary examinatior u t p 
differentia juations, nu ind à 
Specialty xam ti 7 h are igt 
examinat n t lem frat 1 k 7 7 ¢ а 
'anguap«e | re ired 
With per lission, the followi: inde late irses in t} t t t у be taken 
‘Or graduate redit (additional course work is required): Mat} Ve, 10 *9, 124, 148 
181 56e the Under raduate Pro B uni! t 
) Abrams K tz 
201-2 Algebra 1-П cer: 
Gre ip the y includi I tr і . 
ited abeliar rouj vt I ‹ I : d - 
Wedderburn Artin theorems ois theory . 
203 Algebra ш " 
An exten f the mate f Math 21 
T t t torm 
4550Cilative ) ‹ 
f ene nditions, ele- 
Valuati¢ theo { еа eld os W it 1 
ments of homological algebra wit} plicat 
“06 Topics in Algebra 
Opics chosen from Lie І í ' 
T E à а К. à ‘ 23 v » tod 
Огаіс geometry, and theory. Prerequisite: Math 201-2. N е ге . 
sredit with permissior 
*11 Complex Analysis (3 N aen 
Opology of the OI dex 1 1 
Cauchy з theor« à t f 
lion of sine t e the 8 
theorem I requ te: Math 139 I шуак y 
4 k iman 
214 Measure and Integration Theory 4 
ebesgue me isure and ints t tr Yi 
Solute conti tv, the Rad likodvm theore n4 I ices, 
and the Fubini the rem. | рас‹ TI erties ert ‘ M 19 
Ur equivalent 
415 
› Introduce tion to І unc tional Analysis 
Opologica] ind m I | | it 
functi " erat } anac? ping 
theorems; nifi boundadne Hilbert I t Pre 
2t rec ]uisit« fath 214 eq V , 
; Topics in Real and Functional Analvsis : 
'ossible topics include Banach algi І l { i ES P 
bounded ind nbou led narat 7 ! t Ips 
and semieren Sea „4 í 
rouj pologi 
Permiss Оп of іле» + M he eat 
217 ( Ordi ? E , "ww 
dinary Diffe rential Equations 
Existen, v yu à ' 
ы niquen 
tons with re Dect to init ^ h 
‘Taits, planar syst, nd P ré-Bendixson the | site: ^ 40 
and some now! 7m f, ty +} 
219 Parti, I Differz st 9! 7 
а Differ rential Equations 
| assica] techniques for the t { t ff t ns 
‘plac e's equation, Р r equation. heat « \ í t Ex 
ISto T ‘ 
чур ‘Ad unique { 1 Max 
Diag Fouri , ‚ бе : ; { 
21 un Math 1 10 or pern T 
B Ode . І 
Em o Partial Differential Equations x 
Phasj ts Оп modern theory ind t techi 
" Partial differ ntial e T I 


iu п [ 


218 OURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


olutions, strong solution: regularity; Sobolev imbedding theorem Rel 
ich—Kondrachov theorem rav—Schauder fixed-point theorems; nonlinear 
€ value problems. Prerequisite Math 219 or permi sion of instructor 
222 Introduction to Numerical Analysis (3 Gupta 
Compute irithmetic and round-off errors Solution of linear and nonlinear 
tem Interpe lation and approximation Numerical differentiation and 
tegration. Eigenvalues and eigenvector Prerequisite Math 33 and knowledge 
of a programming languagt 


| Nume rical Solution of Ordinary and Partial Differential Equations (3) Gupta 
for ordinary differential equations. Error 


Initial and boundary value problem 
р! \ і convergence апа st ibility. Finite difference and finite element 
\ is f urtial diff itial equations. Prerequisite Math 111 ind know! 
edge of a programmin language 
Ergodic Theory (3 Robinson 
od t xing, the DI rti nd | s 
| lici ixin K-property апа ti rnoulli property Poincaré recur 
ence, the Rohlin uma, the 'odic tl ind entropy theory Additional 
pic rom isom n theor per огу. the theory of joinings: ant 
coding theory. І f te: Mat 14 ion of instructor 
226 Dy namical Systems and Chaos Robinson 
t ind nonlinear tems, flows, Poincaré maps, structural stability. Exam: 
| chaotic systems in the physical sciences. Local bifurcations center mae 
fold theory, normal forms, the averaging theorem Hyperbolic invariant sets 
attr t | I } н 
га À : Smale horseshoe, symbolic dynamics Prerequisite Май 
124 апа 140 ог perm ion of instruct 
Topics in Applied Mathematics (3 Baginski 
p hle oni . | = 4 "a " 4 
-— topi iclude, but are not limited to, the calculu of variations, con 
rol theorv, nonlinear partial differential equatior and mathemati il pro 
»ramming. May be repeated for credit with permissioi 
i2 Topics in Numerical Analysis (3) Сир 
№ І І ly tr 1 T 1 I 98° 
erical methods and software. Introduction to the methods tools and idee 
f \ iputation. Probl | 
nputation. Probien lving using standard mathe „matical 50 
ware obtained from the Internet. Interpolation; linear and nonlineat equation® 
I +t " 1 1 , › À ” } 
Differential equations. Prerequisite: Math 111 and 124; knowledge of a р" 
'rammi language 
-ntá 
i Multigrid Methods and Parallel С — à ) Gup" 
Multigrid Y Л t | ) 
А а and multilevel techniques for solving part di ferential equation 
N quite hnique" 
lution of partial differential equatior bes iterative (еси р. 
шше preconditione arallel con ion; domain deco! mposition a 
wi ү d 55 
\ds; algorithm development; software packages. Prerequisite Math 12 4 and 
know ledge I à pr ramn I lal lage ki 
tA ns 
14 Computational Me thods fos Partial Differential Equations (3) Вг d i 
putatiol! meti is for ti tel differ » )ns int 
7 f а: uut ial equat te Math 
onal fo Нот n ym Prerequisitt и 
|| T А { | Ж: 
t ак wied fa language permission of instru mit 
61 Combinatorics | Bonin . TN 
: P T. 
\ аси! ( ndame ut ind ‹ t research proble ms I ] 
1 1 | згас 
T t ^ nderg 
eration, t x, partition Prerequisite \ 
] | ebra and linear algebra or permission of in tructor. | оар 
262 Graph Theory (3 Bonin, ob 
{ р! l ai grt 
T al € eration, factors, planarity and hh coloring, 81800707100 
t t xtre I І ti - I | 1 3 
i ipl f ipplicalior Prerequisite undergradu 
` "I ind linear algebra OF | ission of instructor chwit! 
“09 Topics in ( ombinatorial Mathematics j Bonin, Ullman, ‹ its rt 
тә AER үз rics ng 
[ | ed from a wide range ої research s ibjects pon рио tion 
eC Pappe agp aie ам cent $07 
with other areas of mathematics, and application» Ret ee igebral 
h led mat 1 theo topolo | th n ordered se m" 
fs l ео pologi i| methods in ‹ rdere¢ r "ol vto 
| combinatorics, fractional pre See combinatorics ‹ 
e symmetri oup. Мау be repeated tor ‹ dit will h permission . Most? 
271 Mathematical Logic (3 Harizan?® prt 
Model t} rv: t} z ' 1 id its int he 
Mod eory: the relati еп a formal language (syntax) at ‚дї! 
ене ж à : Tars ] its 
n nantics). Consistency, completeness, and compe (пез sem 0n 
‘ the inexpressibility of truth. Godel ; incompleteness theo 
npact ithe iti 


l'opics in Logic (3 Harizanov, Moses 


Гори elected fror it 1 { 10 id applications 
based on student iggestions and interests. May be repea or credit with 


| 
+ Computational ( omplexity 


Harizanov, Moses 
Computability ve ( ple t T lat Vi 15 intractable problem le 
lerminism vers ondet 1 t 1 space plexity easures and 
their relatio the P ve is NP q 1 МІ piete problen iOgarithmic 
pace ‹ € exponent ! { piete proble ix matic ( mplexity 
the probabilistic algorit} Prerequisite: Math 32 or permission of the 
nstructo 
91 General Topology Н Przytycki 
l'opological spaces. base pe et і et itinuous maps and 
homeon phisn tedne Тит et topo y, product 
topol juotient t I t paces and funda 
menta D 
282 Algebraic l'opology (3 К Przytycki 
Fundamental o: up nd the Van Ka Y mplexes, sim- 
plicial |} | i} ‘ | te Mave Vietoris 
7 í | 1 ‘ ind | 1 dual 
it { бам | it fundament гоц Prerequisite 
Math 281 ‘ n of t t 
289 Topic в in Topology R Przytycki 
Гор 1 ne e] ert t ture face 1 1 I 18; Knot 
or pe н f the ‚ ‚ MA ‘ th 
“95 Reading and Research Staff 
May be repeated for lit 
'38 Advanced Reading and Research Staff 
Mav } ; 


e repeated f lit 


jut i 7 { 
9 Dissertation Research (ar: Stafi 
Limited } ы 


ed t oct I Ph 


MEC 
CHANI( AL AND AI ROSPACE ENGINEERING 


D Liel M.K. M RE К { М. ( t wł ides 
[ i Jones, C.A G ) ‘ RI S k H. Shames 
a dng), P.A. Со | Y ‹ 
A880, late Prof C. M a 
« x t | 
i istant Pray n3 
( А 
ldji hct p, M "cond є 
), t t I A 
Profess sar? B.W, I Y | "P 
( nal Lect C.R. H M H W Iwards 
; 
~ Everstin, A.R } sol k M К.С. I 
late Prof, be ^ r Bron че 
See +} 
Mast пе Scho a , і the 
ers profe io 
Note: lhe ; а y 
е of p OW ; ff 1 N R і T 
Hered on , im] ' * 
Ipus w T { { i 
201 I 
ntre he 
duction to Manufacturing > 
undamenta > : Cooter І 
Cal ind « n " . T І 
\ \ [ é ‘ у 
Мапи еа turi i CA " 
bilities, tech, | ° tit (есі 
industria. D. А - 
203 "SUCI lrerequisit« 


Experiments Yi 
Xperimenta] l'echniques | ý: 
Sensors: , 


220 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Lee, Manzari 
deformation, stress constitutive relations for 


linear elasticity; formulation of boundary value problems, v iriational princi- 
ples, torsion and bending of prismatial rods, plane problems. Prerequisite ар” 
proval of department Same as CE 221 (Spring) 

210 Continuum Mechanics (3) 
Kinematics of a continuum, equations of motion, linear 
Newtonian viscous fluid, integral formulation of general principles 
plications. Prerequisite approval of department (Fall 

220 Applied Computational Fluid Dynamics (3) 
Basic principles of fluid dynamics and aerodynamics. Finit difference ant 


finite volume methods. Fluid flow and heat transfer analysis of thermo-fluid 
individual hands-08 
» approva 


207 Theory of Elasticity (3) 
Introduction to Cartesian tensors; 


Lee 
isotropic elastic solid, 
simple ар" 


Mavriplis 


mechanical systems. Computation 11 aerodynamics codes 
experience with a commer ial CFD code such as FLUENT. Prerequisite 
of department (Fall 
221 Fluid Mechanics (3) Garris, Myers 
Continuum, kinematics of fluids; stress and strain rate tensors fundamental 
sinks, dou 


equations of viscous ¢ ompressible flows. Irrotational flows; sources, 
boundary" 


blets, and vortices. Laminar flow of viscous int ompressible fluids 
layer concept Prerequisite approval о! department (Fall) 


222 Applied Aerodynamics (3) Mavriplis 


22 | di 
Introduction to practical and computational methods for solving са 

$, 

dimensional and three-dimensional aerodynamics problems. Linear metho, 

eur 


nonlinear potential methods. coordinate transforms, and boundary-layer m 


ods. Prerequisite MAE 221, 286 (Spring, odd vears) 


223 Turbomachinery (3) бан 
А 1 yo" 

l'urbine, compressor, and pump types and uses dimensional analysis of < i 
machines; cycle analysis of gas and steam turbines; energy interchange in ult 
88ОГ%, 


of turbines, compr' 


machinerv; design, characteristics and performance 
> 
гв, and pumps: Pre 


eq 
and pumps; comparison of types о! turbines, compressi git: 


uisite: MAE 221 (Fall, odd vears) 


224 Viscous Flow (3) " 
Exact solutions of Navier-Stokes equations; the laminar boundary-layer theo : 
Revnolds stresses and turbulence; internal boundary-layer, and mixing r^ 
Applications to heat and mass transfer and to reacting flows Prerequisite: Ар 
213, МАЕ 221, or equivalent (Fall, even years „м 

225 Computational Fluid Dynamics (3) Mavriplis, W hites jy- 

f fluid yA 


Theory of discrete methods for solving the governing equations о 
namics. Potential flow, Euler equations, Navier Stokes equations Еп ‘is 
algorithm development appropriate to modern super omputers Prerequ^ 
MAE 221, 286 (Spring) 5 . Myer 
226 Hydrodynamics (3) : 
Inviscid flows in two and three dimensions and ir 


phasis 0. 
ойе: 


rotational flow th 


formal mapping and applications. Helmoltz theorems and vorticity € у aroud? 
Free surface flow: dd 


Applications such as finite wing theory, instabilities soring 
numbers, sheet vortex. Prerequisite: MAE 221 or equivalent (Sprine 
years) ' itesides 
227 Aeroelasticity (3 Whi us 
Static and dynamic structural deformations; stati aeroelasticity (e gero" 
1 reversal) dynam! s fof 


deformation, divergence, control effectiveness, aní 
elasticity (flutter, response to gusts ind turbulence] unsteady 86 ni 
and Newton! 


2-D wings; strip theory for 3 D lifting surfaces; piston 


theories. Prerequisite: MAE 221, 257 (As arranged) tler, € m 
228 Compressible Flow (3 “mens ж 
Thermodynamics and equations of compre ssible inviscid flow Ono- ensis 
flow. Isentropic flow. Normal and oblique shock waves Quasi-one-* к г000 
flow. | nsteady one dimensional and steady two dimensional tt it 
tion to transonic flow. Prerequisite: ApSc 213, MAI 221 o! equivale! ^ 
(Spring, even years) | Cutler. 0 > 
229 Propulsion (3) | ive flows: Jn 
Basic concepts of propulsion: energy transformations in propu Cycle and ^ 
dvnamics of combustion. Thermal and propulsive efficienc -— hrust gen? 


Drag à 


sine component analysis Intake, nozzle performance 


\ tatio › 


1 Propelle turbojets, turt ul Ké Pre 
0 Space Propulsion Stati 
f the 1а! 

I M 9 

‘31 Structure and l'ransformations in Materials Gilmore 

' Fracture Mechanics ‹ П 

| | ICK 

' { tment 

! Mechanics of ( omposite Materials ©, Manzari 
нм , { { I in 


tiff Ula al 
' 1 аке 
1 ( Omposite Materials | 3 
Pren ^ 
<3 Deformation and Failure of Materials 
Fa d we 
“36 Materials Recycling and Recovery уе 
ue 199 ; Re 
nme 1 : 
‘AS arrange і 
“9 Environmental Effects on Materials 
Aquen, ^ п 
En Iro ! ч ; 
Corrosion Ki, } : 
TOs} ulia: , Prerg te I dey 1 A 
year 
238 ; 
Introduction to Biomaterials T 
WNdamentals of mar, l ч pplied materi 
als in the } n bad t 
Mize T } j [ 
cial n t 1 MA ot "i 1 
(Spr 
“40 Ki, 
Kinematic Synthesis y 
echni TIT í a { 1 
Шр me, 1 - i \ ‹ 
lided tanh. 4 { k 
dey Or - M d 
“1 Com я 
Ri Puter Models of Physical and F ngineering Systems - 
duction of . n 1 


—————— 


Kaufman 
f 1 inism Ana 


143 Advanced Mechanical Engineering Design (3 


eering workstation. Prerequisite: appr 


"i omputer-Integrated Engineering Design 


D f € net con i і 
КАЗ. Int tive oO j y 
| ed d у n itio і ‹ 
lesign conce r-aided 
ected project. Prerequ { IDI 16 
245 Robotic Systems 
Classification, features, and apy tions of indust см 
ind transformat fc ! el lac 
t ‘ tie i 1 t 1 { I t ! 
í | ебе ( P 
A ~ Lee 
16 Electromechanical Control Systems | 
je 
ibility. Optis ; | ‚ sliding M% 
і Ap] t d « ke , Course »mpba 
| " 
dividu | expt fM equisite: 8l 
proval of departmer Spr la 
Л 18% 
17 Aircraft Design 1 Sandt for- 
„rfor 
{ eptual de ethoc i se t t ed 5 ion and pe! | 
пеп! А n gener 
€ 1 І t i Coni гапо! 
€ tand І ft . | 
di 
248 Aircraft Design П San rion 
=з a.d t T { i raft configura 
‘ i j | ‚ ngement, y n 
fI atat | ' | i ing inlet deste 
. ration 
riled tra ff ay | hility considerat 
»I Stal! 
19 Spacecraft Design yp re" 
( yute led de T = et specifk miss? hat 
| 1 еси“ 
min it ita "Serin nn insfer, 0 pital m dies 
i | | for desig” " 
i ; tit є 1 t it it 
] te: aj ( tme 1 stall 
0 Launch Vehicle Design 4 pissi” 
( pute led de f € es to meet spe на ont? 
t 
eq ents. Prop mores 1 th. aerothern chemistry цібе 
pu теге 
1 eration e of i put lesi tud Pre 
үр of department \s arranged sher 
;1 Computer -Integrated Manufacturing ites Us, 
í : + omp0* på 
" hr - Р et vine ind ‹ го! а 
1 I 4 col „> 
{ T i | 1 T nerit al | manag 
t ay ind tatit Int i edu and to; pn om 
' { i Social and €". 
7 t ) 1 
‘ (5 pring) »n 
lerat CIM. I te: MA 20 ivalent ! 
5 E p : a 7 yup 
Projects in Computer -Integrated Design and Manufacturing У a t0 87. 
M am ni { 7 ted manulat tur ramis 
: Robot pr95 ign of 
€ 1 tt entations. FK desi! 
lod Bvt 1 епа-ейе v^ ре? 
‘ ‘ x NC 
' r M " hedulin int 
7 IAF 1 Еа! id year» 


"93 Aircraft Structures 


I1 k ) ( 
Гһеогу of Vibrations 
Damı | | ри 


:59 Solar Heating Systems 


Sta 
Mothnd 
Craft 
260 Heating and Air« onditioning of Buildings хап 
Неа! l | t 
inal ( 1 
у 1! or Ht ‘ 
51 Air Pollution 
Int 1 n 
At 
)l 
ill, odd 
202 Ener. ff 
nergy Systems Analysis 
Апа f 
fore \ 
ар] il of d 
27 " Мұ 
) l'heoretica] Acoustics 4 
Basic a, TT - 
Dite sy ‘ 
olid 
eleme 
(A irran ed 


“71 Time 
H irm ina 


coherence 


Series Analy sis 


зр “i BI 
Principles of Automatic Flight Control 


! i 
Mode f cor ^ " Ff k 
ify т 

ЧУ, а r 


I е р 


Space raft Dynamics 
undament 


2 Pre 


a 
ion of 


nd Control of Aircraft 


equ 


276 Space Flight Mec hanics l'olson 
Coordinate and time tems. Newtor iW 4 nd n-body probiem La- 
ul oint t ted trajectorit iriation of parameters and rbit per 
turbation entral gravity еПес! і in nchre l ind formation 
vu catio usir Mat b. Prerequ te ppi il of lepart- 
Spacecraft Attitude ( ontrol Tolson 
| trol of spinning and three [ г pact Mt. Ele ent f linear con 
Е гу і in nput e-output tems and b feedba: k control 
Momentum management апа ictuator desaturation. Sensors fot иишде 
eterminatit Applicatior і de иго] f It tn \lti-output 

stems. Control system simulati using MatLal ^s arranged 
278 Space Flight Guidance and Navigation olson 
Fundamentals of spacecralt guidance ind navigation. Single, double ind multi- 
impulse orbit c! Lambert's Theorem, rendezvous and nterception, batch 
ind sequential ce minatio ruidance strategies tor fixed and variable 
flight time problems. Numerical applications using MatLal Jl even youre 
280 Intermediate Thermodynamics (3 Stal 
Review of First and Second Laws of Thermodynamics ind ¢ nbining the tW? 
through exergy; entropy generation minimization and jications Single phase 
svstems, exergv se iphase sy tem phase agram ind the core 
sponding states prin ipie juisite: approva ot lepartment (Fall) _ ff 
281 Advanced Thermodynamics (3 uding 
evelopment 01 1851 ind quantum statistica echanics, inclu 
і Bola ! : e icroscopic origin f entropy and other 
iul functions and micro- and grand- anonicé 


„in ant 
nstein, and intermediate istics. Einsteina 


ens Fe 
м зеб 
Debye models of so Prerequisite: MAE 280 or equivalent (As arrange Ji 
. ;arris 


Cutler, £ Р 
amina! 


Mass” 


282 Convective Heat and Mass Transfer 


Heat and momentum transit I yminar and turbulent How The 
rameters 


t I o»imalarit int I опа! pal " 
Sta 
m eat transf "v. Convective heat t rat high velocity: 3 
ғ > TIE 
bi transitio ind turbuls e. Free convect | equisite МА? 221 
саса оце ona маг Skelton 


283 Radiative Heat Transfer 


zx 


la ртыр i far bv the radiatio ' 
" f kl id Realistic Р ! I 
í О \ idiativt ea fe vil i ri I 
enc Radiat { } ad tł | 
гу ered te: a] f depai ' А 
i4 Combustion 
Ba ymbust Rat ( па 
i Х | Т; 
еа ? itio ff 
nt tior xperiment isuremel Impact o1 p 
ilternate fuels. Prerequisite: ap] 11 of department Spring. stall 
i6 Numerical Solution Techniques іп Mec hanical 
and Aerospace Engineering 
Deve pment FT te lifforenct " i Anit ‘ t techniqu 
ptit parabo і ! юго !1‹ rtial differential t juatiol 
ApSc 21 equ ent Fall 
287 Applied Finite Element Methods 
las агас! f then ind api t (n element ethods 
MSC/NASTRAN for static, dynamic, linear, and nonlinear inal ys 
i па tronaut попе‹ ing. Courst 
dual ha expe th the MSC/! ASTRAN code 
арр! i I department Fal 
i8 Advanced Finite Element Methods 
in Structural Mechanics 
T f variational forn tion of the finit те t method 
) ( t І і stru il elemen \у cation to 
ty in 
| t 1 ist tv. | t t e deflectit ind in tabili 
› 
‚ thods. ! 


290 Special l'opics in Materials Science 


t } л f nt int 
rele ed subject П 


91 Special l'opics in Mechanical ! ngineering 


мап 
icultv a {ийе 


x Ct H 
292 Special Горі‹ s in lerospac el ngineering an 
} t rt 
Selects Dect [ t te | 
e contr 
{ { Ма í 
eroa , 
peated 1 à , Sto ff 
4 ail 
“98 Research (ar 
Bas " вас с M St ++ 
“99-300 Thesis Research 9 f 
/50 Advanced l'opics in Materials Se ience a 
oelected 
, T t ? $ Л te ip 
iter t betw 1 y I 
prova 4. Ча | я Staff 
'91 Advanced topics in Mechanical E ngineering 
Гор h as ad " 1 n 
" ч ; { t t. 5e 
tinua, and ed 
| 7 1 n " п І $ ' € 
ected afte etwe 
approval of di rtment i re 
м Stal 
352 Advanced l'opics in Aerospace | ngineering 
Topics such as ne teady flow, 1 i í 1d 
linear w ive prog " that { ^ 
Sultation betwes lé t f t ere t 1 11 ( 
department PR 
Staff 
398 Advanc ed Reading and Research - 
Limited to st lents prer ng for t loct f : ex n 
May be epeated for lit 
a ап 
399 Dissertation Research 
Limited to Dort f Sei, "euo 
{EDL i 
JIA AND pi BLIC AFFAIRS 
Pr 
*TOfessore Hs аа CS S.V. Roberts 
t : ke 
SO( lat P f, 4 n 


A. { ss 
у. Ke C. O'R I } S KA 
Master А і | LE 
de. і | 
р Bre In mass ) ^ t ed 
r pol ( 
og am 
Required 4 | А 
eng he gene u require ent i er ( 
м 1 
& i Md complet í "TM “4 24 241: ( 
ec M 15 ( М - А 
Co, А hours оц le УМРА і ove | v 
Seg or “Ж I i 4 
lage, i меа edit 7 j MPA ! 
; “Ich or iddit ; 1 
Minati Y Ф u^ = 
Vit} lu ) 4 { 
Cour, "пів f t] 
"88 in th, d. i | 
Чиге өе t) ^ | 
It { H 


401 Media p 


roc esses 


and Institutions 
1 OT the 7 


Folkerts, Willnat, Aday 


Media Theory and Effects (3 
ittitudinal, affective, 


ffects research. Focus on the individual ¢ 


Survey of media ¢ 


und cognitive effects гє ulting from media exposures of various types ind on 
other institutional, social, and cultural effect Fall) 

210 Media and Public Affairs (3 | ngston, Manheim, Gross 

Examination of the influence of media in the hapi ind conduct ‹ ublic al 

f Topics include politics of news making political use f media content, 

le of media in shaping dialogue on pul lic issues, and theoretical basis of strate 

mumunication oprin 

240 Qualitative Media Research Methods | Folkerts and Stafi 

Qualitative research methods ind conceptual approach l tudving media 

cludin ise studies, history, biography, interview ethi phy partici" 

pant observ ition rk. Sources and da id other arc! val col- 

lections. Various tural, and historical approaches to media inalysis 


oprin 
Manhein willnat 


1 Quantitative Media Research Methode (3 
Design, applications, ап‹ і limitations of quantitative геѕеаг 7 ipplied to the 
field f media an lic affairs. Framing of research questi identific ation of 
sriables and formulation of hypotheses, measuremen samplin data gather 
ing techniques, data analysis ind preparation of re ch report Prerequisite 
an undergraduate statistics cour e. (Fall) 
) Topics in Media Processes Folkerts, Steele, Sterling, Phalen 
and Institutions (3 
Topics address suc h issues as » history of media content, institutions, and 
process; impact 1 changing ¢ nunications technology on culture history ans 
development ot mass produce d culture in the United States; and professiona 
ideology and practice of journalism. May be repeated tor redit provided the 
topic differs. Prerequisite SMPA 201 
aday 


260 Topics in Theory and Effects (3) Harvey, Willnat, / 


l'opics address such issues as the relationship between broadcas 
tion of social perceptions; anthi ypolo ү of media; and менет 
'adership, and the changing American audience. Prerequisite SMPA 2t є 
2 ) Topics in Media and Public Affairs (3 Livingston, Manheim, Gros 
"ri. xplore such areas а theories of public opinion ind mass media 
t of U.S. foreign and milita" 


L pes па on condaut > sci 
n ole ol 1 nedia in constructin ocial perce tions of the ite 
ntific pr ind it itionship t Itu nd materiai fe. Pr requis! 
SMPA 210 m 
)0 Topics іп Research er 
Courses under this topic exar ivanced research methods ed in the SIL 
ol dia effect historv law 1 policy. May be repe ited for credit with 0 
rtmental approval. Prerequisite SMPA 240, 241 staff 
296 Dire cted Readings and Research (3 ` 1c? 
Independent research with SMPA faculty met iber. Must be approved in adve 
D 1рет 18 рг It ( ind director ol raduate st idie Мау be repeatet 
edit with departmental appr staff 
297 Field Experience (1 to 3 ading 
Students spend 12-20 hours per week in а ipproved position Outside Чез 876 
ind/or research under the supervision ot ат SMP \ facu ty m ember Grac 
credit only. May be repe ‘ted for credit with departmental approval stall 
298 Inde pende: nt Study 1 to 3) be af” 
Indej nt research project conducted with a faculty advisor Must 


а by director of graduate studi« 


299-300 Thesis Research (3—3 


MICROBIOLOGY AND TROPICAL MEDICINE Jow 
,d be 


The Department of Microbiology and Tropical Medicine offers the cour is scien 
1 SU t of basic science | i MT red ! Columb College o! arts and 9 and 
The Department part te | the new Master of Science in the field ol genom oh the 
bioinformatics offere lumbian College of Arts and Sciences in cooperation ied S 
School of Medicine a ilth Sciences and the Schoo of Engineering and Ар! check 
ence e pi ider development as this Bulle being prepare ple 


With the 


í of Bio ry and Moli W biology or the Department of Micro 
biology ind Ty | Mad roo Y 


opical Medi e f 
і 


201 Interdisciplinary Medical Microbiology 


I 


" } nf 
л е 
late 186 1 у 1 
ti ligg , } , " 


-20 Biology of Parasitism: Parasite Strategies of Infection. Survival, 


and Transmission 


v) I ental 
laptat vt f th, f to the next host 
29 Immunobiology of Infections 
The imr biology of te els of dis 
{ th a f } 7 7 tior 
I і 
‘33 Virology (3 
Bio 0.5 p" 
“35 Human and l'ransforming Viruses 
Current ts of transi d і DNA 
vir p ju te M { 
“36-37 ] undamentals of Genomics and Proteomics 
Same as Bios 236 
“92 l'ropic al Infectious Diseases 
^ ecture course, Patl t 
nlectio list ' t 
| “93 Special l'opics (ari 
Spri 
MO 
LECULAR AND CELLULAR ONCOLOGY 
8 
AR. Patierno (Di ' КАМА Аел. A \ P. Be 5. Ceryak 
Hany Colbe Poley E. DeFah el ( ( 1, R 
“td > Е 
ч P.S. Latham Н.С. Ma M.J. M k, G. Me | М.О te 
Quacken) | M.R : < M Ste M 
isch, J.M ' D.S \ " 
Utherland J.A. Wink . ' 
Doctor of Ph; ' site 
bac helo; lao : Bali 
) ee ir 7 ) | х x 
Required T : { Q 
Enca enera ; | ( í 
5 9 Cours, work i | 1 Опсо 221 
Dog Courses related to n X 
| “gram inc], ча 0 75 
RP 216 , ) 60; B i )0 í t, 4 
R net 256; M 9 | i 
"Seay h ela " 
um, п field he ‚ \ he is 
T ( Ji biolo ^ - 
Бепо " y and etabo ene ' 
Mi 5 Browt} factors: c} t} і 
Шо ера a T 1 í í Í 
ind n I imun f! í M t ! 
à lole ular n irkere 4 . y . 
1d Prevent у чае —- | i 
ition; can, ! AIDS i ; 
421 The 
ле Basic Se tence of Oncology 
“Pidemiolog, zenet ; tion 
“arcinogenesi tun " - ‚ 
Markey чта 
the lormon« ind " 
erapy ind immunotherap І 


аг Ong ology 


| 


224 Research Seminar (2 
Forum for students to pre nt thei ux | | lent and 
progral ritical ¢ uatit а f tructor 
1:98 Advanced Reading and Research (ат 
Limited t tudents prepari I u поп 
May be repeat 1 for credit 
:99 Dissertation Research 
ted to Doct f Philosonp! 1 7 
MUSEUM STUDIES 
Committee on Museum Studies 
LP. DeAngt D t K. Rice, A.D. Anare \ 

Columbian ( ege of A і ding 10 
the degree of Master of Arts in the 1 , | зей fol 
those who seek a dee] i fu \ tere 1 7 ng in the 
broad range ої! tal ts juired 1 I | | al of the 
progra is 10 I luct апап W a [ | t n that re 
quire bot! chola p and function | tudent | , ts art primar 
ilv curatorial should consider арр!у for the Mast t t liscipline 
with a concentralio iseul | trait і ‘ ( і ‘ iti n should 
refer to the Maste f Arts in Teacl inder t lua f Education аЛ 
Human Development 

Students applying for candidacy in the Mu stud P meet 11 general 
requirements for adm on to Colum! ( eve of Arts а Р o etude nt must 
have an undergraduate ijo \ i ма i academic соге 
and be ab | ea suff | һ о! tion to supp? 
the propi sed graduate irse of study. Pi ‘ tra t ju ement 

In preparing the academi re portion of the p ram of study tudents draw S 
cour І by the appropriate acaden epartments. í hat pertain to tt 
museum studies portion of the program are bed | plemented b! 
additional cour es offered by other department ick Ame Studies anthro 
pology, Educational 1 ership, | Arts and Art Hist ! Theatre and Dance 

Master of Arts in the field of iseum studie Required: the general requiremem 
stated ur Col | ( ege of Arts and ‹ . ri 7 o requires à minimum 0 
42 hours of cou k. At least 15 Ба-а ‘n an academic C 
dist їрїп tor example í 1 tt 1 I | \( geology -— 
paleobit hist ; ды tion. А centra s 
in art history is | bl } nf t 4 |! Art History At least ™ 
hours of « irse work ist be in musi пере тр o« that 4 ich function” i 
museum administration, collections man Я ent. exhibit ind bject care and б 
servation. At least 6 hours must be in museu nterns! t Washington геа ОГ р 
where The Fi ice nt t 1 k ' $ } { ( purse work 
submit a research pape 

| р. Spit 
201 Introduction to Museum Studies 
History and Philosophy of Museums cti ve? 
Museums viewed from hist l, ph 1 il, and practice pem 000 
Examination and compat ftype feollect nizations Analysis pall) 
temporary studies on the status of museu i their publi program» Mort 
202 Introduction to Museum Studies: Administration (3 4 l ations 
Overall operation of the n Р agal stat f the eu ind its 00 Ib 1100 
Б, "- Е Pf c nprofit organi? 
he | | to pra Rink?! 
203 Fiscal Management of Nonprofit Organizations i gani” 
Ra ani f aene k ; í | unting for ! jnprofit | 100 
à еа id - A e a as uniti snageme! ep" 
16" ' - = ament con 
51 реАл# 
Collections Management: Legal and Ethical Issues ү codes UP. 
Estal his ња à жч! Inventions ant pilit" 
i | ons policies; laws, rt ounti 
Пес! ] поп 1 ` lectio! are e 


216 Collections Management: Prac tical Applications (3 


Staff 
he implement n of colle ons policies: establishing and managin colle 
lion hanagement procedure ind syst a menta [ ection 
ecords preser cti t ^ ind 
hippin ind inventory ¢ tro oprin 

270 Мея I xhibition C meteridi Research and Planning Rice 
Museum rese irch f 1 il pol 01 view, with emphas 1 exhibit the 
ory and practice. Resear h technique format es ript production 
May be repeated for credit I ind sprit 

271 Museum Exhibition Design Processes f Volkert 
l'he pr сеѕѕ‹ | researc} ncept í tion from a 
designer's point of view. Fo 18 is on individual projects with ne group col 
laboration Гһе designer vocal irv, visual thinkir lesign documentation, 
and specific itions Fa in pr 

287 Museums and Te hnology (3) Staff 
Same as Edu 8 

291 Museum Internship (1 to 6 DeAn 
Individual work expe ice i í the W ea possibly 
elsewhere. Each tu hould Ке теп! 1 Museum Studies 
Program staff Museun te pe ( ‹ ‹ bers of 
the “OOperating museum staff in the areas of f eme bject саге 
ànd conservation exhibitin I 

“95 Directed Research Stall 
Individual research or special topics in the museum field. Topics must be ap- 
Proved by the Director of the Museum Studies Program. May be repeated for 
credit Fall, spring, and summer 

“97 Special Topics (3 Stall 
May be repeated for credit provided the ers 


L : 
SI Werling (Director), J. Battey, M Batshaw, М. Bell, У.А. ( Chiaramello, 
сү Pkins, ( Fraser, V. Gallo, T. Hales. } Hoffman, E. Kirl J.M. K j. 1 ce 
0 Linebaugh D. Mendelowitz. S А Mond TW M Nat Ne гі К 
5) ley, DA Perry, K.D. I er, J. Philbeck. D. R M.R L.A. Rothblat 
Schift E.M Sorenson, D. Strickland M.L. Sutl 
De 
diee Plor of Роко ^hy in the field of neuroscience Prere ichelor s degree in 
istry, biolog ical sciences, or ai ipproved related field 
зш п approved rela field 
enos шге the genera] requirements stated 1 ( ni ( € 


ou 
and Neus 5, Work must in 


lude the biomedi 


275 S <, 294; Psyc 268 or 281 Electives fes sat 
j Phar 280 
ебе, 
утуу fields Cerebral isc} » eure: се r= | 
10 › 
olen drugs of; abuse neurot nitte tem í [ tides eiopme 
y | ; 
B Chobiolog t learning and те E | з: 
85 
_ * Neurophysiology ) 
а | 
4 х sic principle 1 Mf « ectrophvsi gv and electr pi Vs 
Seminar | 1) y 
E orts and dis ussions by guest lecturers, faculty, and tudents. Mav 
че © гере ated once lor credit 
rre 
nt l'opic s in Neuroscience (1 
s re Sentations and dis , = 
) ; | 
А‹ Vànced Studies (1) 
1 dis, , Р Р } V t Ke " f 
will } t 
тш AK 18016 | ea t »à ; 


i : ree, and Research (ar: 
“Mited to stu le рге: 


230 í ISES OF INST TION 


Professor C. Warre 


Associate P. E.B. D Director), G.E. Dehler, D.P. ¢ t 
Assistant Prof С. Miller, С. Selby, М. О! 
Professorial Lectu R. Sadacca, S. Wehrenberg 
Associate Prof il Lecturers |, Brock, D. Koehn, W E. Smiti 
Assistant P Lect L. Nabors, M.A. New 

Columbian Col € Arts and Science tter terdisciplinary « inizational sciences 
programs leadin to the degree of Master of Arts in the fields of human resources man 
agement and or inizational management. The programs hàvt been designed for public, 
private, and nonprofit sector professional who wish to increase their managerial ¢ ompe 
tence their leadership ability, and improve their career potential rhe curri ula 
prov le knowledge and skills п the social and behavioral sciences. In addition graduate 
certificates in leadership coaching ind in organizational management аге offered 

Mast f Art field о] ( t ] 1ent—Prerequisite ‚ bachelor’s 
degree with a / erage I il credited college or university 

Required: the genera! ге quirements stated under ( olumbian College of Arts and Sci- 

i6 credit hours of course work. There is no thesis yuirement All 


ences, in 
Che followin » courses are 


students must pass a Master s Comprehensive Examination 


juired: OrSc 209, 212, 214, 222, 223, 248 Econ 219; Psyc 245; Stat 104 


Master of Arts in the field of organizational manage! ent—Prerequisitt a bachelor $ 
degree with a B average trom an accre lited college or university E 
Required: the genera requirements stated under Columbian College ої Arts and 50 

ences, including 36 credit hours of course work There is no the requirement 4 
38 are 


students must pass a Master's Comprehensive Examination. The following course 


required: OrSc 209 216. 241, 242, 243; Econ 219; Psyc 245, 259; Stat 104 
201 Principles of Management Information Systems ra- 
sore 
An overview of the management information systen specialty tr ack [їл 
tion of n wement, information, and syste ; into à unified ue 
f ntatioP» 
vork. Management informatior te de esign, implemeé nta 
in valuation strateg | 
209 Management Systems (3 ай 
An overview of management systems usin the syste ipproac h to me 
men 
ent and probler Ivi understanding long-range ine; талаб ет“ " 
u 
omplex problen isin svstems; use of work breakdown stram, 
; ness айй! 
ritical-path planning systems and netwo k analysis; cost effectivenes 
sis: program evaluation 
TT urrent Issues in Personnel цео and Selection (3 testing 
Psychometric, legal, and organizational issues in personne! employment jity of 
ind selection, reliability a: val lity of selectior ments and the uti jon 
ес 
election syst The legal environment, inclu st fairness in $ tion 
{йс selec 
adverse 1 t tatistical models of test fairness and spe 
techniques. Prerequisite: Stat 104 
14 Personnel Training and Performance Ap raisal Systems (3 varfor 
es, Pet 
Management training progran ind training evaluation technique И » per 
aras 4 
nanc il techniques, appraisal systems, relat onebip M that y satish 
formance and the appraisal inten Training and rating stems ! 
legal requirements and stim ulate en ployee productivit 
216 Theories and Management of Planned Change (3) iuding inte" 
А systems view of organizational change and development, Im : | manag” 
у ‹ 
ention strategie lata collection, diagnosis, and the integration an 
ment of system-wide organizational change 
' Productivity and Human Performance (3 nal f одо. 
joni A 
Definitions and measurement of individual, team, and OF janizat tion? 
T organizi $ 
tv, effectivent ind efficiency. Models for the inalysis € atio! 
| strialize 
d individual productivity and productivity growth in indu 
l'echniques for increasing productivit : 
22 Theory and Practice of Compensation Management [3] ih theoretig 
А »0 
\nalvsis of contemporary compensation systems from > rts anc reg? 


ions of cou 


ind practical perspectives including the latest decis 


tory 


onal í es of рау, dete ints and 
effects of salary structure on performance, incentive | рег! ince-based 
compensation, and manageri omper t te 
:3 Collective Bargaining 
Analysis of federal and state emi ve relat iW 1 regulations. 7 pk 
include th« bargaining enviror ent, wage and benefit 16 1 arbitration 
irbitration of grievances. « iployee relat І I ratic ind 
behavioral theories of bor ne t 
'41 Strategic Management бад Policy Formation 
Processes and theories of strati inagement in the profit jt-f 
sector Analysis of behavi ral lopolitical, and 1 res underlvi 
Strategy formulation. Iss T M strate competitiv ivantage rporate di 
Versilication; multinational porat í it І е; and impli 
mentation of functional ind cory ite strategie 
2 Organizational ( ommunication end ( onflict Management 
Гһеогіеѕ and n 'odels of I tic } t í barriers t« 
elective communicatie ind technique | і ‹ roup 
4nd organizationa om inicatio Sources ої t s at the 
individual roup, and organizational levels: meth f nilict management 
4nd resolution 


! Seminar: Leadership in ( omplex Organizations 
Che view of 1 


Ww eadership taken in this se inar extends the í t 1 the inter 
personal, ne mmed time frame tov | perspective ir 
Which cause-and-effect ka ire trace e leaders} t of 
4 System. How effective leaders re luce uncertainty t} igh appropriate adaptive 
change 

446 C omparative Management 
Internati nal dimensions of management ov broad spect t topics, in 
Cluding cros national transfer and management t ( поп 
CTOSS-( ultural intera t bu í Vt nent relator expat поп and 
„| райіанор processes; international strategic management: tec} y transter 
globalization f human resource nagement 
248 Strategic Hiumen “угар е Plaunine 
Overview of the principles of human г, irce planning. Model for determining 
human resour e req iüirements, includi forecast ttir nan re 
Source auditing ind environmenta i у [ the terfaces be 
tween } ппап resource planning and ре t 1е n, t n 
Compens ation, and relate 1 Tui 
249 Human Resource — Systems 
Analysis of nformat syste de edt I [ І їп tratior 
decision makin and rol activities of human r« irce ma I ement. Exan 
ation of appli ations such as personnel select nd performance aisa 
Systems, payr ind benefit management, and car ti 
“50 Leadership Coaching: Princ iples and Practices 
n introduction ti eadershir ichir ncluding behav ul sciences roots 
Communication T ‘ iflict resolution sk s, motivati pers ality and per- 
formance assessme its. Coaching vs. related practice an $ | 
у$ Personal coaching Profe nal and ethical standards 
h 51 Team Coa. hing and Facilitation 
Application of th: Iundamenta ind vernin \ t I leaders! 
to the developm: nt of productive w rk groups and mi fis he " 
Practice Of facilitatio а pplied to tea ' | 4 ' р 
їп Leadership € oaching 
Supervised ал йе е аз a recipient | Tu í - 
Terequisite OrSc 242. 250 
Беч Research (а Я. it 
ISed research n selects helds within organiza SCH í \dmis 
297 I Dy prior permission of fa ty \ t 
Speci 


al Topics (3 
»pecia] topics in } 


tuman computer inter Hos 
Management 


} 
Coachin ind 


232 COURSES O 


298 Directed Readings (ar: 
се Admis- 


Supervised readir s in lected fields within organizational scie 
sion by prior permissio! і facult l instructor 
PATHOLOGY 
The Depart t of Pathol off the j d upport of basi science 
р ams í d by ( bian College of A 1 Sciences. Check w e department 
f eci 1 q ite ourse 
201-2 Pathology (3—4 Lathar ind Staff 
А general introduction to ‹ ncepts of disease and the pathologv ol organ 
vstems. The nature and pathogenesis of specific diseases 1 lving each of the 
maior organ systems. Gross and microscopic st idv of diseased tissues. FOF 
second-' r M.D. students; open to Ph.D tudents Academic year) 
19 Current ‘Topics in Pathophysiology (: (2 Latham 
Overview of system pathophy iologv, highli topical are of research 


For students in Institute for Biome dical Sciences programs Summer) 


PHARMACOLOGY 


Professors H.G. Mandel, F.P. Abramson, K.A Kennedy, V.A. Chiappinelli (4 


Patierno, D.C. Perry, L.L. Werling, C. Frase! 
Lecchi (Research), E.M. Sorenson (Research) 


S.R 


hair). 


Associate Professors 1) Mendelowitz, P 


Г.С. Hales, E. Kirl ss, S.H. Williams (Researc! 
Research), M.L. 


Assistant Professors M.L. Sutherland, J 7 Guo (Research), Р.А. Davies 
Avantaggiati, C. Y. Ceryak (Н I Y. Liu (А P. Fernai (Research) 
Doct f Philosophy in the field of pharma 'y—Required: the ‘eneral requirement 
stated r Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. Cours: requirements int lude the 
biomedical sciences core curriculum and Phar 203, 205, 20t 254. 269, and 275 - 
Research fields: molecular carcinogenesis, genetic toxi logy, cancer chemotherapy’ 
neuropharmat biochemical and molecular pharmacology and toxk ology: drug 
metabolism, pi icokinetic mi ү рһагп icologv 
‚ной 
) Introduction to Pharmacological Research and Applic ations (2 w erlin 
Introduction to current area t research pharmaco 087 oh 
xicol latest ппі‹ for research; ге recen literature 
€ BmSc 210, 211 perm on 
УР m macology е 
Basic principles of pharmacology, including receptor mec anisms, T octuros 


rmai cokine tics. Lé 
logit al syste 


phenomena, drug distrit 


aboratories, and tutorials on the interactions of drugs and bio er 
: basis for rational disease therapy. Prerequisite: BmS« 210 211, 212; OFF 
mission of instructor Fall staff 
206 Advanced Pharmacology (3 ‘get 
Principles of pharmacology and toxicology, inc! idir ‚ mechanisms of MUASI 
sis, carcinogenesis and teratogene icology Lectures an 
tutorials on the interactions of drugs a ystems and oF | 
1idvant molecular pharmacology 205 (Spone staff 
30 Special Topics in Toxicology (ar бегей. 
Selected aspects of toxicology. Content differs each time the course i$ ° 
May be repeated for credit Fall and spring patier? 
240 Molecular Pharmac ology and Toxicology (2 {olec 
The impact of mole т biologv on pharmacology ind toxicology acon r 
nechanisms of d ind chemical action. Gene regulation in meti Ps heraf 
ceptor activity, si nal transduction i cellu tress responses Gene 
Prerequisite: Phar 205, or | f instructor (Spring) pation? 
12 Molecular Carcinogenesis cha nis” 
Molecular biology of cancer initiation and progression Mole ular me senes 
f DNA sequence alteration and repai tumor Sup pres? 


of. 
sion о! instructo stall 
> › " y 801 
! Frontiers in I hanno: slog y (1 aboratory : 


search in pharmacology. Pre ET 


Recent advances and r 


entists from neighboring institutions pring) 


9 Readings: Cancer and Cancer ( hemotherapy 


c. therapv research. Prer 


I 
269 ta icology Seminar 


necent ady { n pi 


ft 


( est ( 


' Physiological Disposition of Drugs 
Mechanisms for the absorption, dist 


ind the pl Cal 


Prerequisite: P] 0 


'3 Pharmacokinetics: Pring iples and Applications 


Advanced l'opics in Pharm 
Lecture n y 


280 


ease, Prer te: Ph 


Reading and Resear h 
May ber | 


Advan e мі ке ading and Research 
Limite 


| e] 
May 


Disser tation Re 'search 


l a to Doctor of P! 


Limit: 


199 


PHILOS )PHY 


j Readings and Reses arch 
“vanced rea 


\Асаде mic 


acology and Toxicology 


id Staff 


Staf 


234 


21 


238 Feminist Ethics and Policy Implications (3) 


242 Philosophy, Law, and Social Policy (3) 


251 


1 Structuralism and Hermeneutics (3) Caws 
The notion of structure in the human sciences its antecedents, linguistit 


expression ind development in philosophy anthropology psychoanalysis, 


historiography ind criticism. Strategies for the lecoding of structure mM 


hermeneutics. The apparent met imorphosis of structur ilism in postmodern 


thinkers 
0 Ethical Issues in Policy Arguments (3) 

Critical analvsis of ethical foundations of public policy arguments 

of the environment, health and safety, equality of opportunity Case studies of 
satisfaction, welfare improvements), to 
storical contexts 


Griffith 
protec tion 


appe 115 to societal values (preference 
norms of justice or fairness and to moral rights. Attention to hi: 
and commitments and to racial, gender, and class biases Fall 


1 Economic Justice (3) Griffith 
Ethical and economic analysis of equity and efficiency of current U.S income 


distribution patterns. Theories of justice; economic theories of distribution 
assessment of redistribution policies 

Weiss 
ive feminist ethical 


Feminist critiques ol traditional ethical reasoning; alternat 
qp 


frameworks examined and applied to contemporary soci il problems (e.g 
Phil 125 or 13109 


productive tec hnology, genetic engineering). Prerequisite 
permission of instruc tor. Same as WStu 238 (Spring alternate years) 
Brand-Ballard 


Examination of basic questions about the role law can and should play in soci 
ety. Topics include the nature and basis of rights; theories of « onstitutional inter 


pre tation proposals for legal and politic al reform of Western liberal demo racy 


(Spring i 
DeGrazià 


) Topics in Health Policy (3 е 
Topics in health policy from the perspective of philosophical ethics, including 
human and animal research, the enhancement of human traits, justic e and health 
care allocation | 

5 Philosophy of Social Science (3) Вгапа-Вайаг 
An examination of philosophical problems arising trom efforts to gain & б 
tematic understanding of society and culture. Topics include the relationshif 
of social science to natural science, feminist social science rationality, cultu 
relativism, hermeneutics, and critical theory hill 

62 Normative Issues in Foreign Policy (3) Church 
Selected issues on foreign policy from a normative perspective, HX luding glo. 
poverty and distributive justice sustainable development environmental а” 
agement, the protection of human rights, and the ethics of military intervento 

281 Environmental Philosophy and Policy (3 Churchill, prand-Ballay 


299—3( 


PHYSICS 


Profess 


Arndt (Research), W.J. Briscoe 
Associate Professors N.K. Khatcheressian, E.P. Harper, J.R. Peverley 
Dhuga, C. Bennhold, M.E. Reeves, G. Feldman, I. Strakovs 


aising 8 we 


Development of philosophical frameworks for analyzing and appr oth classi: 


range of environmental issues and modes of analysis. Attention to b 


problems (pollution, biodiversity) ind the new sustainable € 
and biocentrk 


ecology" paradigm shift, and to both microeconomk 
analysis and argument staff 


)0 Thesis Research (3—3) 


Parke (Chait): Re 


rs D.R. Lehman, B.L. Berman, L.C. Maximon (Research), W.( 


K5 
al rzettl. 
H ke L works 


kv (Research), 


Research), A. Eskandarian 


Assistant 


Adjunct 1 


t Professors F.X. Lee, С. Zeng, S. Straut h (Research), ].] Balbac h 
t Professor E.F. Skelton 
t Assistant Professor P. Heimberg 


Adjunt 
Professorial Lecturer B. Ratnam 
Associate Professorial Lecturers J.T. Broach, M.F. Corcoran ; 


Master of Arts in the field of physi $ Prerequisite a bachelor's degree b 


physics at this University, or an equivalent degree 


| ( mbiar ) e ot Arts and Sx 
Required th ur nts au ппоап 1 a 
| { " | ew І ud Phy 209, 211 41 
ences, and 30 edit hou f id ( u work nciud I 
224, 225, 250, and 2 vith the t 


Doct f Ph 


under Colum} ( ege of Arts a ‘ і f n equired 56 
Рһуз 209 11, 213-14 1 › 224 24 14 
Research f Is: nuclear phy expe ent it idi І í icture 
electromagnetic and stro; t t tte f few ems a W v 
Intermediate en. іе |-state т experiment пеоге T 1 high 
I upercond tor nole г! hy í 1 [ ron 
| t ] I idiation 
SCatterino in id ind irface pl ‘ | 
Physics. and ipplied physi 
if i t '00-level 
Consent of a departmenta ig iia vos | - 20 
Courses П ү j 
1 é the de tment may be taken 
With pern І | ted 1 f 100-lev« | | | 
e the iduate ogram 
lor ;jraduate credit idit e work ( f T 1 { ims 
Bulletin | r course listir 


Bennhold 
209 Theoretical Methods in Classical and Quantum Phvsics | 


hold 
" lifferent í í interec 
LOpics ¢ nclude s« ) I 
I 
ex ilvsis 
і physics; techniques of linea ebra 1 f 
{ i Р itions 
ipplications in р} f the theory V i 
and 1] eory in рі i "T 
“11 Advanced Mex hanics 
^ t prit 
inalytic met f tr { == 
nl 1 ' Ha { { 1 rma 
сїр 1 11 t 1ч 
lions, cla cal perturt t x 
413.14 Hary 
29-14 Electromagnetic Theory ; 
Prin ples of « trostat ( t À - 
I І 1 L| bi t ч 
v Iounda | [ i R M 
ing ten t | | . 
relativistic particles and rad , БЕ 
22 2 Lee, Harper 
461-22 Quantum Mechanics "e Ar we 
General a pect f quantun echar with emph | = чеооршепи 
principle involved. Ops t tat 3 , 
5 » 7 1еогу 
Schrödinger and Heisenbe | 
scattering theory Academ | 
Man Zeng 
“<4 Statistical Ме‹ hanics ; Aye 
SVstemat nr nt of | and intu statistics. Gibbs paradox 
y»temati leve [ len { ; ‚ 
Microscoy I aw r . 5 
lions, enc, nble theory, partitior functions. dis І 
trices Applicatior и ide the har tor опе ems al 
Fermi-~Dira and Bose-Einstoi: T | kbod е 
(Spring) R 
225 Gr : Str h, Feld 1, Reeve 
^*? Graduate Laboratory ) ES ^ 
"hys 225 lected experiment I iclear and 1 pay yo 22 
electronics Laboratorv fee. S 7 l ‘ =? 
4 T Parke 
“31 Quantum Field Theory I 
Cal field theory ar | symmetry I í t | z 
Culations. Aret rdar alact: LOTS | k : Р 
“les. (рај 
) 
232 € 
é Quantum | ield Theory П 
Variant presentatior Of general theory of quantized field з y ччап 
tization theory of the S-matrix, dispersion relat 
gram Spriy 
£33 H І e. Haberzet!l 
Nuclear Physics (3 гр Mta du 
N ' vsics 
ЫТ lear interacti n ear 6 1 Сі [ | 
Weg , т " е — 7 г! 
243 6 К Interaction ind ele 1 ne hack 
Solid-State Physics: е‹ ти 


Struc ture and Binding 
TYstal si I 


ructure and } 


236 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


44 Solid-State Physics: Peverlev, Reeves. Zeng, Balbach 
Electronic Properties (3 
Electronic properties of solids: band theory, Fermi surfaces. Metals and semi- 
conductors, transport phenomena in« luding thermoelectric and magnetotrans- 
port effects, superconductivity (Spring) 

250 Selected Topics in Physics (1 to 3) 

Student presentations on advanced topics in physics. May be repeated for ‹ redit 


Staff 


with permission ol graduate advisor 


251 Selected Topics in Theoretic al Nuclear Physics (3) Haberzettl, Bennhold 
May be repeated for « redit with permission ol graduate advisor 
252 Selected Topics in Experimental Berman, Briscoe, Feldman 


Nuclear Physics (3) 

May be repeated for credit with permission of gr iduate advisor 
/53 Selected Topics in Theoretical Condensed-Matter Physics (3) Zeng 

May be repeated for credit with permission of graduate advisor 
254 Selected Topics in Experimental 

Condensed-Matter Physics (3) 

May be repeated for credit with permission of gr iduate advisor 
281 Computational Physics (3) 

Topics include harmonic motion celestial mechanics, chaotic 

dvnamics, and other such complex systems that require a com] 

proach. Prerequisite three semesters of undergraduate calculus ап 


Reeves Balbach 


Eskandarian 
systems, flui 
jutational ар" 
| a complete 


sequence of calculus based physics; working knowledge of C or FORTRAN: 


Laboratory fee, $55 (Fall) waff 
291 Seminar (1) pn 
Lectures on current topics in physics. May be repe ited twice for credit (Fa 
and spring) 
I Staff 


299-300 Thesis Research (3—3) raff 
198 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Sta 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exa 
May be repeated once for credit „а 
i РГС 2 { Sta 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor ої Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for cre 


mination 


ай. 


POLITICAL MANAGEMENT 


Professor F.C. Arterton (Dean) : Jd 

Associate Professors D.W. Johnson (Associate Dean), D Anderson (Research), М Cornfie 
(Research), C.B. Cushman, L. Matos (Research) 

Assistant Professor G. Lebel 

Adjunct Professors M. Edwards, B. Rubin 

Adjunct Associate Professors J. Hobson, ] Hall 

Professorial Lecturers R. Behn, P. Fenn ‚ Grefe: 

Associate Professorial Lecturers M. Braden, T. Devine, R. Faucheux, W. Gree E.G 
R. Hoewing, N. Laird, D. Lowe, R.K. Roosevelt, R. Thomas, B rringali, 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers K. Schafer, D. McGroarty, J Slade 


and 
| ts an 
l'hrough the Graduate School of Political Management, ( olumbian College of AF focus 


. " ғ „nts 
Sciences offers the Master of Arts in the field of politic al management Stude о рога! 
, ' 5, CC 
their studv on one of the following areas within political management lobbying, ‹ ;olicY' 
А ) 
public affairs, campaign management, issues management, politics and publi ficat 


1 | ‚се 
fundraising, polling and strategic research, and political leadership. A graduate ‹ 


in PACs and political management is offered as well 
sjor’s deg ^. 
а bache lo oliti 


Master of Arts in the field of political management Prerequisite ree" 
ience in F 


from an accredited college or university; demonstrable interest or exper 
high academic standing v 
Required: the general requirements stated under Columbian ( ollege of Arts ani : 
work; the thesis Р nts 
Mgt 299-300). 9^ civ 
emen 0 


The nonthesis program consists of 36 credit hours of course 
consists of 30 « redit hours of course work and 6 hours of thesis (I 
vised politic al manag 
ме courses M = 

Students are ex 


»ssions 


are required to complete a 400-hour internship of super 
ity. Students are required to take PMgt 201, 202, 207, 260, plus thre 
area of focus. Those in the nonthesis program must take PMgt 295 
to take courses in each fall and spring semester and in the summer St 


'01 Fundamentals of Political Management 


1A " ET i 


02 Quantitative Methods for Political Managers Wiley 
Г ique t data ana | t ( ind al t t sta 1 reasoning 


paigr Dying, and 


í 1 ide me í I | І t itistics, prob 


Research and Data Colle tion Walter 


pre pare 


| ‹ | e r iy advert time, analyze con- 
Vote ( , 
206 Speech Writing Staff 
ina T ; Det entation for 
pul ff et f | ind 
public ; foru \ 
“07 Strategy and Message Development £ Held, Fenn 
Ih і f se to win 
) f M pment 
| rt f t trat tactics 
211 Polling Staff 
Sur my í vey Г ng and 
1, f ints 
ing 
| \ \ , ' © 
*12 Political Management and the Media Greener 
Organizat ' I ‘ ed rage of pub 
lic off Is. polit impa tive ttles terest I ind issues 
of pu | t egit ett f ible news verage 
124 Р 1 
t4 Qualitative Research in Political Management tnn 
t 11 I TT 
the А T » 
Advanced ( omputer Applications in Politics otar 
\ í 
rieva] ali ! nd rudiments of 
multin m irs 

218 р I ( { 
Рош 5 and the New Media \ еа 
(Summo, 

“<0 F undraising Staff 
Rai I Р , elere test 15506 
Procedure 1 s 

“21 F ; Gta ff 
n draising lor Organizations Stati 
i ( 

"UI га tv f T І | ‘ hit trate 

› пе 1 1 t t ' К I ' t | 

“<2 Exp В l 
secutive Fundraising пап 
The h "Aag Te - 59 i h , 

; Semi-pr Vate b | Me 

) 

10 Lobbying 
How 16р) : 
and develo, і yt bv) 

Des« 1 і ч ' 7 Фе 
la ' 


Within inc "n s 


238 


Edwards 


Politi f the budget proce using case studies from recent federa budget 
( le | 11 and informal mechanisms of budgeting, the obbvir trategies 
emp ed by private an | public organi ion eeking to intluenct budgetary 
leci n mak d negotiations within d betwe ( igencies 
Prerequisite: PMgt 230 Summer) 
12 Managing Government Relations Programs Stall 
Oreanizational models and techniques used by Corpo по ind business asso" 
tions to influence the development of public роп it federal, state ind local 
leve is well as internationalh I 
233 Grassroots Politics (3 Grele 
Lobbying an 1 advocacy strategii md technique it the са! level e ot grass- 
roots lobbying by согрогапот lab union vic and nonpront rganizations: 
ind special interest group Spring 
d. Roosevelt 


234 International Lobbying 


Examination of the current state of internationa bbvil id analvsis of strate 
ic models Sprit 
36 Corporate Public Affairs (3) Hoewing 
Exploration of major functional are n public айа! with fox is on politica 
and policy dynamic Fal 
237 Advanced Lobbying Strategy (3 Lowe Slade 
Current case studies of major policy initiative mulation of roles o! partici" 
pants in lol ig campaig trategi nte iting 1 e research qualitative 
ind quantitative analysis. Prerequisit PMot 230 7 Fall ind summer) 
240 Campaign Management (3 Devine, Faucheu* 
Orientation to the ba vster that must be managed to product electoral у 
tory. Importance of the campaign plan and campaign budget as tec hniques 9 
management Fall and spring) 
241 Campaign Advertising and Promotion (3 Fenn 
Strategies for the e of the various media in political campaigns with an em 
он Seve 1 the development of cam] essages production, 
— | placement ої tele ) ivert students d ign print ads 
) hur and produce a 30-set d telev on spot. Laboratory fee, 
Prerequisite: PMgt 240 Sprit | 
242 Campaign Organization (3 Lebe 
Choices facing the campaign manager: asses ment of the candidates making t 
lex n to run, fu їзїп eographic and demographk targeting » 4 
nizat і ne. phonebanks апа get-out-the-vote, р s operation, 6 
m l i relation vith the party and interest groups prerequisiti 
PMat 240 Spring call 
243 Strategic Factors in Presidential Campaigns arios 
iman 


tion, fundraising: р! 


Presidential campaign strategy: Campaign organiz Ј 
па cau lele ation selectior ile party абай ons national and st^^ 
partv organizations ind the general electior 
244 International Political ( m —— ) | johns 
advanced seminar fot а= zenlbesicnalizsicn- aiu ections and mode 
ampaign technique рги walter 
46 Political Communications Strategy (3 тр! 
The т n yf the ommunication lirector Me 10€ {6 velopment and Mand 
mentation of a coordinated communications strategy Integration 0! pe 
free media coveragt Summer stall 
247 Advanced Campaign Strategy and Management (3 е for 
Strategy, tactic and management of campaign I polling messaP 
mulation, and media. Ргеге‹ ite: PMgt 240 Fall and summer) Rubi? 
250 Issues Management tiati v? 
Management of public p licv issut Г f referenda ind citizen ЇЙ. indi 
рї feration of issue-oriented campaigns directed it the grassroots: nd the 
id ind i terest Ips ү ticipa in the issue id vocacy proces" (Fall 
evo › role of political and campaign managers in 1550 ampaigh® 
nd spring) wiley 
51 Public Opinion Dynamics (3 onsi E 
Processes by which citizens make decisions bout political issues am polling: 


Public 


t} rang f meti for 7 
п í | I 16 і those dt ons 


:52 Crisis Management 


Edwards 
) | h the f t exe ind 
t , | t as 
есі { ina ent 
4 Referendum Politics Staff 
Mana the ү it f tiat etit Í | | í to estab 


257 Strategic Management of Political Issues 


Grefi 
Case studi f ma ent ) t of strate and 
t 10е nt t teo t t t I і A} analysis 
Fall d 
‘60 Ethics and Political Management Anderson 
App tin f ot} ' esentation 
ете orn { t that | k lations 
of " la I t { 1 eporters 
obbyi í à \ { | ] í 
^62 Law of the Political Pro ess Braden 
Le 1 1 1 11! { I 7 I 111 t at 
Г t { Р y { € olit orga 
ni 1! Ц 1 t { t ind 
ethics in pul 
*55 Special l'opics Stall 
lon te } 1 +} < 
“56 Budgetary Policy Staff 
Analy fl К netar ind f Off Sr 
“57 Budgetary Politics otat 
Exa nat f fed |} " | fF I nly 
(Fal 
ва D f 
“68 PACs and ( ongress Staf 
Politi n mittes n ths i States in the text of wider arenas 
OF campaign finance. el. t 
261 ти x taff 
"5 Specialized Skills in Political Management Stafi 
Topic to be ced in the € f $ M De repeated, provided 
the topic differs. to a max f 6 credit 
28 " f 
O Le adership and Politics tall 
Leader hip in the polit ( ! т n to tl porate and nonprofit 
ector < 


281 Running for Offic e і 
Elector ti | 


il polit { the 


r | ve 1 ind ү 
factor nve 


ved in the a mt 


mer 
Leadership in Public Office 


Staff 
perspective Сө 
290 ' " taf 
TT Independent Study to € ota 
295 Man 
“vanced Problems and Strategy mi^ 
l'equired to define nal; Mari 33 the api te strategic 
to accompli } hiactivs Student t ‘ ted 24 cre LI 
to en: 
299. nroll in thi | 
100 T 
0 Thesis Research Staff 
laster 8 degre. ndidat ' ‘ 8515 
‘Pproval and 


240 COURSES O 


201 Fundamentals of Political Psy« hology (3 Post 


^ review of the interdisciplinary field of political p iology; examination of 
( if] es on polit 1 behavior at the leve f the ind lual and 

ma 'roup; the psychology ої leader to elationshiy risi lecision 

202 Political Psychology Research Methods (3 Stafl 
Maior research method f political psychology, usi issi ticles in the 
field. Both quantitative ethod 1 Г rch and content analysis; 
ind q litat thod ich as personality pron ; and comparative case 

id i isidered. Prerequisite: PPsy 201 Fal 

203 Public Opinion and Political Socialization Stall 
Same as PSc 220 

204 Theory and Practice of International Negotiations Staff 
Same as ІАЙ 204 

205 Political Violence and Terrorism Post 
| 1 the op tical d bel га! dynan | tica violence 
ind ter rism. Maj type t terrorist ire differentiated. | for anti- 
" t po rhe psyche É ata 

291 Applied Political Psychology (3 Post 
seminar and practicul 1 application of political psych Prerequisite 
PP AU \ i а 

295 Independent Study and Кеѕеаг‹ h (1 to 3 Post 
Supe ed research in a special toy political psycholog Preparation 0 
n est і рег. Prerequisite PPsy 201, 20 \ гга! di 


POLITICAL SCIENCI 


Professors B | LM. Logsdon, H.R. Nau, M.A. East, J.B. Manheim, С. МС lintock 
Idaway Sigelman, M laro. ‹ Wolcl H. Hardi D. Shambaug? 

C.J. Deerir iir), H.B. Feigenbaum, N.J. Brown, H.L. Wolmar : 

A і M. Еіппетоге, ^" 


\ iate | f І.Н. Let R.P. Stoki \. Bowie „Ё ; 
Maltzmar oldgeier. D.D. Avant, B. Dickson, P. Wahlbeck, L. Zeng, M.M. Mot hizuki» 
S.J. B У 1 5. Wile I, ( рр« { 
Assist .M T i Kave, P. Brewer, | ( үү.]. Winsted"" 
A.E. Se \ I M T \ ( 

"om 
in t n ier | ( | higl undergradua 
S( o I 1 

Sci 

qu i: The general req ments stated under Columbian College о! arts and © 
quer : Ma y im pod. "heats inv field. TI "osearch tool m 

| y pel Р , in sta 

yeu Р rt j pecified level of knowledge !? ra 
і | ег 

usti t iduate-level irse i nate discipline. Student prepare Io! NT ye 
- - y or : Jine 

ехап big ' t least six cted a li to de tmental guide ov 
in thei Five f | centration are availab AT үп politics and? 
e ent; inte it elatior parative and for politics; politic al theory nar) 

f; 
pt ) t it e required to take at least two courses out ide of the! " di 
wem e 
field of ncentrat Student i f the fall : nrogranms (1) 30 СГ 
fiel | iv elc nt he following progral letio! 
hours лапа! irse м К cludi PS 99-300 i the satista tory com] 

»sis 
of a masti u edit ! rs of eraduate course work without a thes? 
Doct f pi ; í í , 3 ‹ 7 
ire admitted to loct I] à lat 
соп il iti I [ › 
Requ | he era yuire t tated under ( umt 
епс est |i Gene Exa at í t 
field, a id tatior em trat | раси undert 
est € t | iv be selected f reading kn 1 
| Ww r ; 
lar 7 fiet € ki ' i tatistic two graduate level pe gix 
7 { ‚ І d it y á 
) 1 ра l the Le i| Examination by taking ‘elected 9f 
cour ti feld a it least f О their secondary field, 5‹ politics 
s ican F, Я 
fields are available Amt |с ро! 


cording to departmenta ide í Fou rima € | 
| р! y field i | e 
ind government; international relations; comparative and 10ге! n politics; and F 


Icy 


In { 


thad 
Held f € ; 
All student ч E )9. Stude 
PSc 201 and either PS | i 
202 wit! Ух 
leve] Lk wrea 
as Outlined al Р en tl 
General « Nal І it ' à 
ind secondar „ 
SUCCRS e semeste 
compone nt А " { 
А rex nmt at 
Stage, will be consider - 
Ments, ап B ' 
! Ssatisfacto | 
pas or higher Р 1 
| над 
to candidam ! lica 
the Cours к ‘ 
“*Xaminations does r 
ture of 
doctora] tudents a 
| new] le f 
Policy alon | 
With per К 
lor Braduate € I ut 
Bullet n f ourse | 
nalvsis 
201 Introdu« lion to Political A 
ind probler Д | ^ 
$ 
202 Empirical Politic al Analys t 
l'echni T 1 
puter app ) mer, 
tee, $20 »] lysis 
пау 
203 Арргоа‹ hes to Public Poli y ч | í te 
Empirical and ; (i^ ty t t 
theorie n f y 
policy pr f | 
205 Readings in Political Theory 
Sele, ted п 
d " 
ind que | I 
206 Topics in Political Theory 
“vanced readir 
Selected с; Cept ologies 
207 Modern Political l'hought and Ide 
nalv nf 
Fall 
208 Russian Political Thought 
Analy “s OF Conte Р 
(эргїї 3 
prir aa 1 Design 
<09 Systemati, Inquiry and Кеѕеагсі | 
Study de 1 lat i 
<10 Ameri, ап Political Process 
^ Survev of Ameri ш j 
21 State ànd Urban Politics ; 
“MDparati І iu 


and urban | 


212 State and Urban Policy Problems (3 


man 


| ernments; 


W 


a present 


€ t | са t I pact of past 
pro \ ed tion, pove T 
13 Judicial Politics Wahlbeck 
tion to the literature of proct ehavit specific 
elected topic Empha he ma field Í " irts and 
15 Judicial Policymaking (3 Wahlbeck 
Role of tl idicia n pe torn tion: t pl the | preme Court 
ind civil liberti« í 
216 American Presidency Maltzman 
) ) ed and titutior | aspe f the pre ieni t} „articula! 
17 Executive Branch Politics Rvcroft, Balla 
Structure and operation of th particular emphas® 
n the politi I TOI lati ind plen pul 
218 Legislative Politics De Maltzman Binder 
ео t ture í [tu Congre vith emphasis on тет" 
t ( ition і і ind colle on making party 
| cor Lex tivit ecut egislat ind interest-grouP 
tivit 
219 American Political Parties and Elections Binder 
Nat if t fA tical partie , tional status, nom 
inatu u 7 І ( ind role i í Alte ste years) 
20 Public Opinion and Political Socialization Brewer 
S І i dynamic f pul nit j л ' vation Same as 
PP 0 
1 Interest-Group Politics (3 peering 
í t ture | t { ! 1р п Amer can politics 
› Executive-Legislative Relations Р f staff 
olit ind titutional relationships bet the exe tive and legislative 
ne iti fede eri ent. Offered off ' nl 
1 Domestic Policy Analysis—Selected Topics palla 
\ [1 | і ted domest roblem 
6 Politics and Organizations : І innemon 
| ret IpI iches t indt t Р it 11 behavior and chang 
i реси пса »., int itional ind compa" 
28 Media and Politics ш 
( th M : n television news Os, 
t t | impact on the € lec yor 
9 Politics and Public Policy Stoker Balla Шс 
| T yolic 
хап es tl f formulation і 
f í [ \ : e as PP 1 201 jowl? 
i0 Comparative Government and Politics McClintock, Di ker › com 
U tt \ I t I 1 ‘ рр oat hes V 
. f Godar? 
Communism and Democratization ; tcom 
( ' | i nmunist and po 
inist V T je tic theory Fall) addaw” 
| Comparative Post-Communist Systems Ке 10 
Ele the ndi aid - ” , tate f the Sov jer 
Tu 
\ ‘ lent 1991. An attemp from par 
7 | i Р ta Ў " yme to vary 
lat г ТЕРУ (Spring) goda? 
! Democracy and Democratization Dickson, Met lintoc^ * 
in Comparative Perspective f dem 
I der t tems and the peration Recent cases ' 
are dered vitl tori s ler democrack pow" 
The Politics of Industrialization „д DY the 
Comparative ana II I t hà ffected ind been affecté C [at 
X onomies 


An ca 


( I I as t I I А Cyr г 
6 The Political Economy of Developing Areas 


Comp tive f 


l'heories of Political Development 


8 U.S Foreign Economic Policy 
I 


‘9 International Political } conomy 
Re 


“40 International Politics 
Ope 
“42 Politics and Practice of International Institutions 
The ' БЛ 
| 1 
"44 Politics of International Law 
Г} 
Гһе polit 
Fall 
t5 Comparative Foreign Policy 
Г} І , { 
iS We 
(Spi : 
“46 U.S Foreign Policy 
Patter; nd 
“37 U.S, Foreign Policy After the Cold War 
post-Cold W 
the «i і Р 
realist (h í . 
tution 7 , r ? 
248 p : 
Politic 5 of U.S. National Security Policy 
Examine ates A i 
policy ind teste the 
(Mav i » 
conflict lof i 
“49 Inter 
E national Security Politics 
Mclude : i 
Ма, fe ‚ 
Migratin; | , 
250 Foreio í 
i eign Policy Analysis—Selected Topics 
yee aly {175 t ; 
691 Civi 1 A 
« vil-Military Relations 
relati I theoret 
57 D 


Arr ; : 
ns Control and Disarmament 
ajor і TT nd te m 
disar, > 


nament 


"T T 
Bow 
" 1! MII 
} i 
loxies 
nbaum 
lo. Why 
ritar 
ulture 
ears) 
Nat 
y, in 
oter 
| 
Posner 
tudy of 
and 
il and 
rosner 
I 
Voeter 
\ I 
1а 


244 


+ 


260 


| Post-Soviet Foreign Policies (3 


Western European Politics (3 Feigenbaum 
Exar ition of th ncipal cł teristics of the British, French, German, and 
Ita liti t ri their institutional 1 be idapta 
is to the proble { advanced industrial democraci Fal 
Politics of European Integration (3) »odaro 
€ i titutio ind politics of West Europea nt itic vith em 
pha I | опа! int по the deve р t of the uropean 
enm | 
rhe Political Economy of Advanced Industrial States Feigenbaum 
| examination of the relationship between econ 1 aliti reas 
1 is political de elopment, trade, and I net p opring 
Comparative Governments and Politics of Eastern Europe Wolchik 
Comparative inal of domest Į tical processi ind у сів n Eastern 
Europe Fal | 
The International Politics of Eastern Europe Wolchik 
Majo! istorica politi ) |l, and re [ tor that have haped the 
rwar, World War П, and postwa lutior f Eastern Europe; er phasis on 
І relation vith out le powt ind on гє nal East-West ntacts 


Reddaway 
| T treated h torically 


Government and Politics of the USSR (3 
eI 1 t 


1917-1991 | 
Stall 


tates of the 


Ext al probl ind poli fR i 111 
Í ver US esp the Balt Ukraine, and the m of the former 
Soviet Unior Si 
Politics of China k Shambaugh 
PSc 270: Read ind d f the polit n 1 policy proces? 
temporary China. P 1: Rest ed topics in CM 
nolit ! m ind other prima › te to PSc 2 ! 
PS 0 err { ' ' 1 
г ре i 
Foreign Policy of China } | һ Harding 
Read | resear the main approaches to ana С! foreign ро 
p у sowie 
The Political Economy of Asia Bow 
Cry T a of the lat hin betwt | econo terest and poli 
1 | T t Asia. Empha capitalist ecor ies ynd the 
tegration int bal trade and invest t ne k | te rnate yea" 
Sta 
Governments and Politics of Japan and Korea (3 ИТ, 
Readir | і North 
`6 ind research on the domestic and tore t f Japan ans 
1 South K i Fall or 
І і I baugh 
International Politics of East Asia | ] Mochizuki, Sham ily 
I 1 TAU 
nt lic ind internatio "18: ivi f the re na tate pe F- 
| À ivi 9 
China, Japar 1 Vietnam) and the extrar nal ша ecially the U^ 
[ па у I id X egi [ í es} i: 
ind Russia р id yea h 
Rex 
The Arab-Israeli Conflict Ji 
£ M. "ar rab [srat? 
earcl the origins, evolution, and i f the Art 
шс! »prii 1 
4 гом 
Comparative Politics of the Middle East (3 кек h.l s 0 
Readi ind researc , ted problen £a 2nd { polit 
the Middle East Fall Kays 
: a № 
| International Relations of the Middle East (3 еіс, Brown, Dass ( the 
Keadinf ind research « the r« T nter t elation» 9 
Middle East Sp Reich 
The Powers in the Middle East if the 
Aalan hiiia "чц: А ' the policies ^ 
e of the powers in the Middle East, with emp! he najot 
i Stat ind ` Cot і to othe! | 
гореап and Asian power Fall { Clintock 
Comparative Politics of Latin America (3 А america: 
, yuth / " 
“вайп ind d on on the politics of selected countries n Soul jem€ 
с for 9t 
Central America, and the Caribbean. Emphasis on the possibilities 


1 re 7 " | 


SYCHOLOGY 


284 International Relations of Latin America (3 


Readings and discussion on U.S Latin American re ions and the 


cies of selected states opring) 
1 


McClintock 


foreign poli- 


285 Selected Topics in E mpirical Analysis 1) Zeng, Lebovic, Wahlbeck 


Advanced techniques of data collection and analysis: vary ng emphasis on such 


methods as causal modelin inalvsis 
simulation Offered as the demand warrants 


286 Selected l'opics in American Politics (3 


analvsis and 


Staff 


In-depth coverage of significant theoretical mpirical issues in American 


politics, including uch topics 
and politics. For advanc« d students 


487 Selected Topics in Political Theory 


In-depth coverage I significant issues in pi id theory, includ 


ics as Justice, toleration, and political community. For ac nced 
(Offered as the demand warrants 

288 Selected Topics in ( omparative Politics 
In-depth coverage of signifi ant theore 
politics, including uch topics as democratiz in, the politics of 
the role of the state i vanced industrial s hes, gender and 
the politics of nationalisn Offered as 

289 Selected l'opics in International Politic 8 
In depth coverage of signifi int theoretical 
politics, including s h topics à 
in international politics, th« 
'ecurity in a post-Cold War envir 


the demand warrants) 
197 Reading (3 
Limited to graduate degree candidates. Written ү 
“98 Research (3 


299-30 Limited to graduate degree candidates. Written } 
0 Thesis Research (3—3) 
331 Advanced Theories of ( omparative Politics 
Advanced theories in con nparative politics 
1 Advanced Theories of international Politic 5 
Advanced theories of inti rnational relations 
2 Theories of International Security (3 
Focus on conflict in different systems and scenari 
quences of different stra tegies. The role of ethi I 
! Advanced The 'ories of International Political Economy 
Core re adings in inte rnational political economv 
, ologi al approaches 


7 Advanc ed Reading (3 


ind race 
Staff 
ling such top- 


students 


Staff 


ti ind empirical issues in comparative 


development, 
ethnicity, and 


nd norms 
id the ories of 


Offered 


Staff 
tor required 
Staff 
or required 
Staff 


Feigenbaum 


Sell 


Avant 

ind conse- 
security 

Smith 

ding method- 


Staff 


Limited to students preparing tor the Doctor of Philosophy general examination 


* Мау be repeated for credit 
18 Advan ed Research (ar: 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general 


May be repeated for cre dit 
) Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Amited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates 


39¢ 


PRO 
P, FESSIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
ofe. 


55 
б. Ors J.C Miller (Director), D.I 
late Profess r$ Р.А. Jenning 

rs ennings, 
TOfesso 
tant Profes 


E an, В] P 


Ass lant P M.D. j 
TS asnow 


rial Lectu 


- 


“al Training Staff 
> 


Staff 
examination 


Staff 


246 col I rRUCI 

Doctor of Psychology in the field of clinical psychology—Prerequisit the degree ol 
Bachelor of Arts with relevant background and experien¢ n psychology or its equiva- 
lent. Students who lack adequate pre ition will be expected to complete prerequisite 
undergraduate courses during the first year о! the program; cre lit for such courses does 
not apply to the degret 

Required: the 'eneral requirements stated unde! Columbian College of Arts and 
Sciences. The three-vear program includes the core currict n (PsyD 201-2, 204, 205; 
206. 207, 209, 220-21, 225-26 97. 244); seven courses chosen from tw tracks— four 
from a gnated major and three from a nated min is indicated ir the listing of 
tracks below; satisfactory completion of the General Examination in the re and major 
areas of study; and the completion of the practicum semi! (PsyD 203) for each of the 
nine s 'sters of the program 

In addition successful completion of an externship—a year long, part T upervised 
clinical assignment—is required in each year ot the program \ failed externship may, n 
exceptional circumstance ind with the approval of the program direct be reper ated If 


rtunitv will be provided, and the student's 


the student fails a second time, no tur 
degre« candidacy is terminated 

4 one-year, full-time internship at an institution approved Dy the pre faculty 5 
required for completion of the серге program. If the student fails the ir ір no fur 


ther opportunity will be provi ded. and the student's degree candidacy 1: terminated. 
» 408) 


chology (2 


Tracks: Psychodynamic psychotherapy (the Рѕур 230s), community р 
diagnostic assessment (250s) child therapy (260 
Igy- 
Note: PsyD courses are lin d to students enrolled in the Center ! Professional g 
^ : , 16 
chology except by permission of the director. See the Department of Psychology for t 
degree program leadi ( Doctor of Phik phy the field of « T al psychology: 


201-2 Psychological Assessment (3—3 "i 
сш 


Cognitive and projective testing, focusing on core batterie sed in intelle 
ind personality assessment Laboratory fee, $30 per semester 
203 Practic um in Clinical Psychology (1 to 3 > 
A continuing practicum, rept ited in each semester and s immer ol the = 
» vears. One credit each in the fall and spring, three credits in à SUP. 
session. In vear one, focused on psychological assessment; 1n upper yee” 
on psychological intervention rel ated to the student's choict of tracks 


204 Biological Basis of Clinical Psychology (3) 


l'he structure and funct f the nervous system and its application teraction 
tanding psychopathology. Development ot the nervous m in in pility 
| м 1 ай 
with learning and experience а 1 central basis of human gt wth and dis 
205 Psychodynamic Psychopathology (3 nology’ 
І 1 1 ( » 
The developmental psychodynamic basis tor under tanding psychopat" 
with comparisons to relevant biologica па cial exp atory factors 
206 Cognitive Basis of Clinical Psychology „nition 
The theoretical and experimental basis ot Ie memory and C06 „lation 
Cognitive growtl iturati ( ( ve development in re 
to adaptive and maladaptive esolution of conflict 
‚07 Group and Organizational Dynamics (3 truc аш” 
; T 
Social aspect f adapt nd maladaptive dynamit patterns grou} ҮЙ; 
ind the individ hared unconscious ideas in wish and defense sm 
ind intergroup (community) dy cs and intervention 
09 Statistics and Research Design holog* 
The role f measurement. design, and statistics in clinical sye се am 
ri д 
research: ba lescriptive and inferential statist M alysis of Viri oct 
nuit па! 16 I as tud 1€ hinical field resear 
inalvs 
210 Professional Issues (3 log lud 
The legal and ethical issue n the conduct of profession | psycho!oB prat 
: пу, J 
onfidentiality, ethical competence, privilege expert te time 1ing rival 
, 5 
tice. and the insanitv defense. Business and ethical 1 sues concen 
nity d isin al i burseme! 
practice, licensing, certification, forensic ind insurance eimbt 
" ? y t 
215 Adolescence (3 je ,velopm t 
mi 
The unique ‹ iracte tic Xf the adolescence | hase normal : „rely dis 
I : 101 1 { f the seve 
psvchopatholoj ind treatment approaches. Tre atment О 


turbed adolescer 


“20-21 Psychodynamic Psychotherapy (3 


: Behavioral-Cognitive Therapies 


16 re са ( ип í pI t 


Ego Psychology 
А, ' 1 ' 7 


Freud, Brenne 116 


Object Relations The 


\ | 


ory 


History and Systems of Clinical Psychology 


Recent Developments in Tec hnique 
( ; i 


Ro Bre | (; Scl 


Short-Term Psychother apy 


A | [ па 
Focu ca etti ea W 
! Character Pathology: Theory and Te« hnique 


implicatioy treatment. R 2 
Willi K, Kle I M 


Issues in Gender Development 
Studi ) " riti IM 


Re ent theoret 


апа Tyson Са Р ind R К 


The Nature of Therapeutic Action 
How ther r ' ' 


rk I 


fantasy 


ind the roci Iw ^ 


tive and maladaptive 


Group Psychother apy 
Theory nd І 


Psychology and Law 
lhe Psycho] 
dynam, pr 
In the judi« 


testimony 


tems 4nd populati 


Cultural Factors in Psyc hopathology and Psy hotherapy 
he Stud T: — { s ке 7 té ^ 


hology 
Readings 


ind ү therapy. ( 
5 in Kardin« role, D T erner, I 
Advan, ed Group and Organizational Dynamics 


9r Student interested 
їп 


ar ups and or i T 


апа inte 


rpretat 


Community I 
leory і 


ntervention 
ind rege 


248 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Recent trends in projective testing Lerner and Lerner, Schafer, Allison and 
Blatt, Kwawer, Sugarman, Exner 
32 Child and Adolescent Assessment (3 
Cast vith clinical presentations, focused ¢ the core clinical battery 
Problen f differential diagnosis between neuropsych logical hypot ses and 
conflict-based hvpotheses Readir n Siegal Amé Rothstein, Rabin and 
Rabin, Hayworth Sattler 
Forensic Assessment (3 
Overview of the professional standards an 1 ethics guidelines for forensi eval- 
itior rhe p ychological í ent of criminal cases, the rok of the psy 
hologist in expert testimony, and concepts and principle f law encounteret 
in the Toren evaluation proces The role of the nd rese irch in the crim- 
nal evaluation proct 
260 C hild Development (3 
Coenitive and emotional factors in the development of normal and abnormal 
personality Ivnamics in children and adolescents: exper ential and mature 
tional aspects, learning disabilities, the dev ment of conflict and compro" 
mise formations; the relevance ot ‹ hild development to adult psv hodvnamic 
and psvchot the rap: 
2C hild and Adolesc ent Psychopathology | 
e ry ind re 1 irch n cl ua ind idole en ch I it ogy The develop” 
епі of diagnostic categories and their relevance to psy һодупаті‹ view" 
points. Readings іп Kein ^. Freud, Yorke, Sandler and Sandler Greenspan 


Stern. Mahler, Blos, Tvson and Tyson, Neubauer, Nagera 


264 Child and Adolescent Psychotherapy (3) jl 
svi hologi™ 


Cast ir on child and adolescent treatment. Biological ind ү fet” 
treatr ntensive hort term: conceptualizations of play therapy: dife 
ences from adult technique Read n Sandler, Tyson ind Kennedy. / 
Freud, Gleni 

265 Family Therapy (3 His 
Survey of classical and modern theories ої tar structure and therapy: 
torv and development of the field. Major schools and curr nt controversi 1, 
Re n WI акел Ackerman, Palazzol lowen, Framo, Haley, Ной! 
Sati Lipp 
; Clinical Intervention in Schools (3 Testing 
Theor ind practice of clinical psychologi il interventior chools: Jan 
bservation, consultation. Readin Newman, Saraso Gol Jenberg. Kapl 

67 Advanced Child Psychotherapy (3 jics її 
Technical арргоа‹ hes to selected clinical problem ind ро yulations Го 11101 

ide tra i, physical and sex ibuse, problems in learning and wot 
ender identity disorder, behavior problems, adoption, divorce ind WOR” 0 
with border 1 паге nderstandi ind inte r1 retin ; the child's plays 3 
: lateral V 
lination of developmental and therapeutic proct ind col 

with parent 

›70 Current Topics in Clinical Psychology (агт 
May be repeated for credit provided the topic difen 


271 Independent Study (arr.) 


PSYCHOLOGY СК. 
reiss, = 
Professors E. Abravanel, J. Miller, L.A. Rothblat, R.A. Peterson, Р. Wirt? D. ап (Choi 
Sigelman, G. Howe (Research), L.R. Offermann, P J. Poppen, ! Hirshma! 
W.J. Fraw ck, FM 
Associate Prof L. Brandt, С.А. Rohrbeck, M. ea, S. Dopkin S.D Molo 
Ganiban, D.P. ( I 1, E. Da ; ail be“ 
issis t Prof rs N. Frank, P.J. Moore, C. Beil (Rese h), N. V | poulos А, | 
D.E. Schell, C. Gee, N. Le, A.N. Zucker 


Clinical Training Staff 


Associate Clinical Professors D. M. DePalma R.L. lenkins tow, H9 
Assistant Clinical Professors L.E. Moldauer, C. Verghese, M.B Kaiser, К. New 


Doctor of PI 


| the field оў; ҮЧ, rerequisite: the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts with i major in psy logy. Student hose acader parat u disi 
Plines Will be expected plete prere t le du i t to pre І for 
graduate study i hol before ad n to the field 
Required the ent Е? t í er ( imi ege ft Art d Sci 
епсеѕ includin 1 17 02, tv | e psvcl \ Irse it le the chose field 
and approved by the ad d ал ' ыле i ; ; 
“Ompletion of a first ех ( N ( 
study. For detailed req rement nsult the cl f the depart t or t 
doctoral рї gram committe« 
Fields Clinical. « tive euro} 1 11151 at 1 pplied social 
Psychology 
Courses at the 00 leve r te t iduate student 1 except bv 
Permission of in tructor. With p« , te ber of 10 irses in the 
department n be taken for graduate credit iditi © WOrK 18 required. See the 
Ddergraduat, Programs Bulletin foi € t 
202 Psychological Research Methods and Procedures \ opoulos 
8 
Required na id te } [ І V Ot science 
tvpe f rese id ind t} { 81 grad 
uate stand oratory course psvch y, and an elementary course in 
statisti 
) " 
403 Experimental Foundations of Psyc hology Jopkins 
Learning, Memory, and ( ognition 
Current con eptions of learni: í ry 1 nit the research upon 
4 ` : Rothhlat 
«04 Experimental Foundations of Psyc hology Rothbia 
Biological Basis of Behavior 
Introducti n to the struct { п г: S de 
neural communication, sensory | esses, memory, neuroendocrinology of sex 
differences and strese vchiatr i neurodeocer t Mancevias 
207 > "шг" 4 , 

8 Psychologi al Assessment tall 
Open only t linical graduate et r ' ) ent of Psy ogy 
Theoret ala i | 1 « f es Р ‘ Ч psvcho 
Metric teste ind projective techr ec wo-} ir | ratorv liagnostic work 

Б at clink il facilities. Material fee. $30 ner « € 4 et vea 
210 . 
Developmental Theories and Issues otal 
Orientation to the field of levelopment hology, with « 5 ‹ 
tional and contem: v theori; fundament ts 1 is s 
method logit | roache 
411 a 3 
Assessment of Cognitive I unctioning 
Concepts f inte e and hiev« ent 1 their assessment through a 
ety of individ и procedures. M f $ \ Ss | ssion of 
К Instructor Summer 
212 Per х m 
,"rsonality Assessment by Projective Techniques stall 
€rsonalit . р p ^ Р Р tion methods 
Uy üssessmer KOT ) \ 1а t Рі ї ? — E 
213 14 Materia] lee, $25 Admission ! i | of instructor IN 
714 Se 3 penna а Р T 
Minar; Developmental Psyc hology \ 
"УС 213: research and the eve ent \ sd 
from / , : t. Psvc 214 
| i 
a the 7 r { t [ t t 

р adolescence ide í 
5 taff 

Chil hodynamic Approaches to Stal 
Nile " 

Y Asse ssment and Therapy 

road range of issu " } nerenr 7 leve І епі м ' sidered 

wi 4 ; и d «sc : 
th Special fo nd : A r я al 

Cüpaciti. з, and nora Ws A ; { 7 

4 Materi] fee. €» I А 
“16 De е ) I 


al Psy« hopathology 


250 COURSES OF IN rie 


218 Effective Interventions: Methods and Research (3 Stall 


eutic approaches ol 


Introduction to theory and technique of psychotherapeu | 
рї n effectivent Spring ind summer) 

19 Group Dynamics Staff 
Relationship of the individual! to groups, collectivitic ег social sys- 
tems. Theory. research, and applications of group ind organi: nal processes: 

21-22 Seminar: Group Psychotherapy (3—3 Stafl 

For graduate students in the cuni il psychology program Open to others il 

ice permits ind with permission of instructor Psyc 221 Survev of group ther- 

ру approach: Psyc 222: Supervised experience with therapeutic groups рге- 
requisite to Psvc 221: Psyc 219 Alternate academic year 

223 Seminar: Human Memory (3 Stall 
Selected topics of current research nterest in the area of human memory Em- 
pha on encoding and retrieval processes, amnesia, and di orders of memory 

; Behavioral Approaches to Child Assessment and Therapy (3) Rohrbec 

Child assessment and treatment from a behavioral viewpoint l'he application 

f conditioning, reinforcement, and shaping prin iples with reference to SP% 
ific disorders of childhood 

26 Seminar: Clinical Psychology of ¢ hildhood and Adolescence (3) Frank 
For graduate students in psy hology; open t othe with permission of im 

tructor. Exploration of major topi oncerning psychopathology in children 
ind adolescents; di ission ol nosol ical issues with emphasis on theoretic 
ind research literature 
227~28 Seminar: Principles of Psy« hotherapy (3 sull 
For graduate students in clinical psychology open to other with permission 
f instructor, if space permits. Patient's needs and ae is on the therapist 
Case participation heavily relied upon Prerequisite: Psyc 218 (Alternat? 
academic year 
9 Seminar: Principles of Behavior Change (3 Peters 
Behavioral learning methods and theory applied t cal problems (Fa : 
i1 Development of Psychometric Instruments (3 Moos 
Qua tat techniqu ind principle ed onstruction standardization 
| evaluat t pe nalit 1 abilit easures for research and practic’ 
juant \ f huma idement for mea ment purposes prerequisiti 
e in tests and measurements and an elementary Course n statistics 
ra сай 
Ego Psychology and Theories of Object Relations «io 
luate students in clinical psychol pen to other: with permi» E 
^ ; "үн fn hodvna , ;svchology objec re 
+ ү { char?" 
о Еп formulations 0 
erolo 1 а рога ine i narcissist 
Seminar: Community Psychology (3 
| iduate students in the Department of Psycholo 
€ ) І t 1 | f space permits. 5 Г j 
nm | ) I mphasis on t lucat у 
16 Seminar: Minorities and Mental Health (3 
Factors affecting the mental health of minoritit Tre 
lifferences in theoretical approaches wil! spect to 
237-38 The Practice of General Psychology (3-3 
Applicat f psychological principles and findings о TH 
man problems. Professiona es facing the psy hologist offering: ied 
Participation in the development implementatior ind evaluation v 
logical services and projects. | (Academic year) Moloc* 
10 Psychopathology 
Research and theory in psychopathology Fall) ow 
241-42 Family Systems: Theory, Practice, and Research (3-3 at. Ре, 
Family dynami ind their implications Tor asses and treatme, vete? 
р! уп the role of research in the process of ev jluation of d |} 


d doctori 


13 Psychoanalytic Theory and Research 


introduction psychody ( 


“44 Theories and Processes of Organizational Management 
B i 


Seminar: Or ganizational Behavior 


Anal, f см ' Р 


Recent ге І 1 ver 


formal and rma T at b d 
Seminar: Personnel I valuation Te hniques 
lec} , 


tests, | nal dat ment 


center Federal 


' Seminar: Psyc hology of 1 eadership in Organizations 


í i? } ‘ í € 1 etfi 


foi iS 01 eade hi heha | , € it 8 


Research Applications to Organizational Intervention and Change 
трпа п deve pment of Xdt I і | effect 


ment of ; t 


Behavioral Neuroscience 
The 


minant 


level of 


Social ( ognition 
Social vcl 


cial cognit 


Поп tere tvpin 
Social Influence 


Social psych, 
Analy 


their off, ct 


exchange ind , І 


A , mj і 
Attitudes and Attitude ( hange 


Current theory ind resear 


Introduc tion to Survey Research 
heory ind pract 
Пепсе with ; 


Ses to quest 
data cle 
Curre 
Advar 


Problem area V eld cia har cl mester 


inin Prereq isite: Stat 105 


nt Topics in Social Psyc hology Poppen 


ICed seminar u 0 ог theor il approach research, or 


sprir 
y of Individual and Group Decision Making 
О f processi А roar 


Work Group Development 


n of theory and rese 


Proa hes to + 


Psychology of 
*XaMination , 


eam dew 
Dess. inr) 


шап 


and conflict 


Valuation Research 
ӨЅеаг; һ 


1886116 па 
Socia] intervent 


effec tivene 
“mental de sion 
À Pring eve 


years 


268 Seminar: Neuropsychology (3) Rothblat 
Selected problems in research relating the brain and behavior. Independent top” 
ester, such as sensory processing, brain development and behavior, 


ics each se 


clinical aspects of nervous system function 


' Health Psychology (3) 
Social psychological theories an« 
plication of theorie ; of social learning, attribution, attitude 


Moore 
1 research that relate to health and illness Ар: 


» change, and socia 


influence to topics suc h as health promotion and disease prevention health 

compliance and coping with illness and disability 
278 Behavioral Medicine (3) Peterson 
0 


па treatments for a wide variety 


The р5у‹ hologi« il causes, outcomes 
of program» 


nedical illnesses. Examination of геѕеаг‹ h on the effectivene 
ind to foster lifestyle 


ed to promote he ilth, to encourage complianct 
changes d 
79 Special Topics in Health Psychology (3) Staff 
May be repeated for credit provided the topic differs. Admission by permission 
of instructor 
281 Clinical Neuropsychology I (3) 
Analysis of experimental and clinic al findings from studie 


Rothblat 
ittempting 10 lo- 
зоп per eptual ant 
і neurolog! 
ical disor 


calize and interpret human brain dysfunction, with emphasi 


cognitive behavior. Topics int lude overviews of neuroanatomy anc 


tical consideration of major neuropsyt holog 


cal techniques, theore 
ders. Admission by permission of the instructor all 
Sta 


282 Clinical Neuropsychology II (3) f 
„sment 0 


Examination of important psychological procedures for the assé -— 
human brain dysfunction. Instruments and batteries such as the Bender-Om pat- 
Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale, Halstead-Reitan Neuropsy¢ hological 281 


› 
tery, and Luria's Neuropsychological Tests Prerequisite: Psy¢ 211, 214 * 


and permission of the instructor staff 
287 Current Topics in Clinic al Psychology (3 1 of 
Advanced seminar with focus on major theoretical арргоа‹ hes, research» 
problem areas. Topics vary May be repeated for credit staff 
288 Current Topics in Industrial Organizational Psychology (3) h or 
Advanced seminar with focus on major theoretic al approaches, геѕеаге ' 
problem areas Topi s vary. May be repeated for credit staff 
289 Seminar: Current Topics in Experimental Psychology (3) „lized 
Review and discussion of contemporary resear h and theory in 4 spe ach se 
field of psychological study, by leaders in the field. Independent topics ёй 


nester; may be re peated for credit (Fall and spring) staff 
291 Theories of Organizational Behavior (3) 

Examination of current theoretical models ind research (Spring) stafi 
295 Independent Research (3 ff member 


Individual library or experimental гевеаг‹ h under I 
Itv member prior 


Arrangements must be made with sponsoring faculty 
tion. May be repeated for credit staf 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3 
198 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) e field exam! 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor 0! Philosophy major r 


nation. May be repeated for credit 
| 


199 Dissertation Research (arr.) redit. 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates May be repeated lere 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Professors M.M. Harmon, W.C. Adams, S.] Trachtenberg, K.I Newcon 
Kee, C.J. McSwain H.L. Wolman, D.L. Infeld M.J. Worth 


yer (Chair Jb 


Associate Pi I.F. Kasle, D.S. ( ropp Р.С. Joyce, M Moser 
Assistant Pr ; L.A. Brainard, J.M. Вгіпкегћой jing t 
ac 
oee the o ind Public Management for program» ol study le 
the de t Administration and Doctor 01 Philosophy Jar" 
eld 
201 Public Administration and Management: Part 1 (3 tion of the pn 
An introduction to the important historical issues in the n «t tg dev 
~ e P 


of public idministration and the American socia political con 


I 


Research Methods 


and Applied Statistics 


Federal Policy Politics, and Management 


К ( 
( 


04 Public Administration and Management: Part П 


{ › 1 
/5 Public Budgeting, Revenue and Expenditure Analysis 


96 Policy Analysis 
D 
7 
204 1 > 
9 Public Administration and Management: Part IH if 
1 04 
ter i 
orma . 
et › 
, Public Administration and Management: Part IV 
Re { 4 
inte 7 
T 
Legislative Management and Congress 
ina! 4 
nist 
Pract |, 
buildi 
14 1 
I 3, ompetitiveness in the Global Economy Brainard 
‘rade and Investment Policy 
Anal Р 
tica c 
phas; 
Manuf | 
T (5р in 
*19 La 
i " and the Public Administrator K 
^*DloOrat | 
pha 
Of the | 
Makin 
“16 p 
eder; 
Ana ul Government Regulation of Society 


217 International Development Administration (3 Brinkerholl 
An institutional and policy context for work H the int itional devi opment 
dust Ma о elo ort nd f t iches. Major 
i M é | ) ( irea ina re i I 31 I 
(rau 
218 International Development NGO Management (3 Brinkerholl 
P ide in understand! of the рї wy plemt \ n of inte itional de 
elopment à tance. Overview of NGO ina hi hting those fea 
that are particular to NGOs à € ternati« elopment NGO 
management, government, and donors and Norti7» th relatio (Spring) 
219 International Development Management Brinkerholl 
Processes and Tools 
Training in development management tools and processes; арр tion of inter 
itional development approa he pecif T thi pment n inagement 
profession. Key theork ind perspective f communit leve pment 
223 Behavioral Factors in ¢ omplex Organizations Staff 
Ana is of th« it гас! t f} « yublic organi- 
ition Approaches t nanagement and beha і bl 'anizations 
iau g [ ind tean ra ind sp 1 
224 Managerial Leadership in ( omplex Organizations Kee 
What the manager must know and do to provide leadership and ruidance M 
plex organizations. An ex} oration of fact nd nrocesses that COP 
lition effective executive and n gi i eadershiy 5{ 
225 Ethics and Public Values Harmon 
Ethical dimension t persona 1 It idgment f publi officials 
Cases are it ler tl 1} { 1 the moral fou? 
dations of public policy | 
231 Governing and Managing Nonprofit Organizations worth 
i ] il foundatior f tł profit sector Developite 
inizà | | ul taff, boards, and volunteer 
: МА inagement; fui / iblic advocacy and othe! 
xternal relat partner hij ind trepre ties measuring Ре 
formance; and poi issue rath 
‚2 Managing Fund Raising and Philanthropy wor 
Fund-raising for nonprofit organizations and the inageme + of relationship 
tween d ind recip t i по 'ositioning th organization т 
fund ra і t stall and iter principal techniques for identify 
ltivatin in О iting donor thical { ple ; trends; and P 
í int policy issues У ) 
12 Managing State and Loc al Governments o 
Examination of state егі t t t ind functions: Mine 
a within the federa ; h ant 
alt itives available to er irage more effective adm , 
с and private demand Fal сай 
243 Land Use Planning and Community Development in an 
[hi y and practice f land use plannit | í f competin land use owt? 
1 OI 156 ргам popula [ ire, a \ 1116 ital threat ( var! 
igeme I ү ез апа ргас! t сани the use i 
i de sired í utcom 
) egu or I ind ‹ í I hieve desires 
lea of "sustainable community Kee 
48 Financing State and Local Government over? 
An f the the ind prac! f pul n state ind local 8^ v. 
І ] the 1 | es thi nunk ipal taxation. ol 
‹ fund el t T! | Р ‘ ources 
xpenditu а well as fina nagement practice spring Crop? 
| 249 Urban and Regional Policy Analysis - and 
| X at Г art ; | i effects Ol urban фе! rel” 
' ients. | | ) limet f urban svstems nd th round 
i : п вуз ct the back тр 
| ) tical, and ex ext. Against Кү? ‚ Ді 
ban politics and admini i " th, education, М“ 
j 1 portatior ind h e add ed (Spring) 


:51 Governmental Budgeting 


! Financial Management in the Public Se toi 


Seminar in Public Budgeting 


and Tax Policy 


“60 Policy Formulation and Administration 
Ir T | 
Impact 
ple nentat 
mak 

| ty 

ва D 

*04 Public and Nonprofit Program Evaluation 
} . | t і 
olo | Т 
хәр 

РА, 

) Environmental Ethics 
Viel 7 
Vithi he і 

Natura] \\ 
tandin | i і 
\ hed in re 
place n nature 
“66 Env; 
j Environmental Policy 
Current T 
ecolo 


i ( 


ica 
Current To 


pics in Public Policy 
Critica] inal I to] 
Specifi і ‹ еа 
<9 " i 
0 Special Topics 
Xperiment; ' 
Once for , 
296 Stati i 
Statistica] \pplications in Public Administration 
Use of statist t 
Emp} t 
u con p ( | 
bility correlat 
298 Din. , | 
rected Readings and Research 
ирегү еа readi: electe 
by perm n of t 1 M 
299 Tha rem | 
E Thesis Seminar 
E һем Research 
} e 
minar Public Private Sector Institutions and Relationshi 
ame ae < MPP 31 
› , — 1 | 
41 S 
’ Sen 
Un nar: The Policy Organization 
Mique Probler | 
174 18 Conc yt 


› 
: Public Administration and 
) 
àn Politica] and Social Institutions 


~ Seminar 
Amerie 
Unten 


Velopmon, nf : 


ps 


256 COU! OF I CTK 


1 Seminar: Trends in Public Organization Theory Harmon 


Survey ої contem] il ormative and epistemological issut publi organi- 
ition thee actice. Analysis of the past d pre it inf of logical 
pi l m, репау1о n, pragm itism, humanism, existi ism enomenol 
1 ү t lernis! Fa 
177 Seminar: Foundations of Environmental Policy and Management Stafi 
liscip! i ipproach ti rent ҮТ. n « 1 ntal policy and 
inagement Sprin 
)3 Current Topics and Researt h Staff 
Current scholarship disci ed in a seminar setti l'he conduct f research and 
esentation of research findir Mav be repeated fo edit 
‚95 Resear h Methods (3 \dams, Newcome! 
Doctoral seminar on theory and practice in resear h methodology Data source» 
ind. gathering, rest h models and desigt Critical evaluation of research 
tudie Empha о ip] tior f ure ethods to policy questions 
Spring i 
17 Doctoral Seminar (1 to 3 Su. 
i98 Advanced Reading and Research (a1 Stal 
| і to doctoral candidates preparin for the g« I ex ination May be 
I ^d for credit f 
99 Dissertation Research (ал Sta 
Limited to doctoral candidates. May be гере ted for credit 
PUBLIC POLICY 
Master of Public Policy Exec utive Committee É 
H.L. W | .]. Cordes, S. Balla, E. Englander, W.B. Griffith, P Joyce, № 
Newct 
Doctoral Committee berg 
: yere 
I.T. Cordes (Direct 1. Griffith, C. H IR. Henig, D.L. Infi ^. Malik, I. Rot 
G. Squires, К.Р. stoke N. Vonortas, P. Wirtz, H.L. Wolmar 
А or ol 
Master of Public Poli Columbian College of Arts and offers the Master i, 
^ c x 
Public P 16 e T i wade eparation t i ssional careers P 
eri t né 1 ( I { ес! m 
1 sci- 
Required: The gene equirements stated under Colum! College of Arts $95 303. 
ence lit-! у ran te of " PPol 201 202,2 : 
I fa six irse 1 o ovalus 
04 05 or d ) 1 threes j | course in public program Y 
| у irse in pul progr i ;olic! 
uo iget e in historical and eu ,erspectives in pub ic ] he 
| | per V to th 
ea st mom dt mated ed u id г when specil ald’ 
; : : ^oalicV jel 
selected feld); and t elect ( € vith ay f the advisor Poil „ndë! 
d ; t y, 8f 
nciude busines over! it relat is, education pt € nmen al pers hilos 
nd s D v. healt А Ty? TEA и? сете 
ind i $ y policy, nonp! fit manag id апап“ i 
1 lal ] i ind poli evaluation blic budgeting & lic 
[ ри 1 poli 
ро proce ind titut ‘ und technol policy socia 
са! I Т су. and гасе, ethnicit public policy hl y, in the 
The Master of Put í ivailable 1 dual degree pr ‚ with the Ph cool 
heid of p T in K t ee [ if! ti he the GW Law * , 
« Jeadite 
Col лап i e of Art 1 Scien lso offers interdis« рия Т polic? 
ic , 
f Philosophy in the fiel f pub whil! 
eth 


Politics and Public Policy 
| 


“02 Research Me 


thods and A pplied Statistics 


lve 
! Policy Analysis 
Ly 
te 
р 
| 
U4 Economics in Policy Analvsis 
The an: , { 
ofr 
lent, Same À 
4( 
) Intermediate Qualitative and Quantitative Analysis 
Qualit 
desi 
207 Е 
Env ‘ronment, Energy, Tec hnology, and Society 
lhe identifierat ' 
ind te | 
mulat | à; 
trial, and 
408 
Global Market Governance and Public Policy 
і Пе ( { lat 
Соорега!‹ k 
í fna 
arr 
211-45 p «ton of th, ^ 
j - Search Methods in Policy Analvsis 
Pol 211: Mult t 
"arate ; nd 
“15 C + 
p, pstone Seminar: The Ethics and Practice of Public Policy 
lext 
«s; and 
495 S Jer; 
ч, ecial l'opics in Public Policy 
" 
pk inr 
vided tha , 
98 | = АО] t 
ndepe & 
Pre ә, endent Research 
requisite: p, 


258 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


198 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor f Philosophy general examination 
199 Dissertation Research (arr 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated 1o credit 
RELIGION 
tv Prof Ч ' 
rs H.E. Y | D e, li \ Hiltebeite 
Associate Prof P.B. Duff (Chair), К.) I 
Ass {Р r T. Micha 
Master of Arts in the field of Hinduism and Istam Through its Departme f Religion, 
The George Washington University partic pat« his Consortium of Uni ties pro- 
eram. The degree requires 36 ¢ redit hou Г which a majority must be taken at GW Can- 
didates must meet the general requirement f Columbian College of Arts and є jences, 
including the Master's Comprehensive Examination. Complete intor ation on the pre" 
gram is available ! Professor r and Hiltebeitel e Department of Religion 
Doctor of Philosophy in the field of American relig see History 


be taken 


With permission, a limited number of 100 level courses in the department may 
rograms 


| 1. See the Undergraduate ! 


for graduate credit; additional course work is requires 


Bulletin for course listin 
201 Special Topics in Religion (3 stafi 
Мау be repeated for credit provided the topic ditters | 


249 Myth, Ritual, and Language (3 anal 
ritual and $86" 


Method and theory in the interpretation ої nd nai 
rifice, and symbolism, with primary refert the histo sligions | 
257 India's Great Epics ( Hiltebeité 
The | ta Ramavana are treated in alternate offerings of the 
» е jic texts of devotional (bhakti Hinduism are taught? 
English transiation icular and performative versions of pics D 


We sti rn adaptations 
1 2 „itel 
58 Currents of Modern Hinduism (3 Hilteb e 
t of m» 


Hinduism since the early seventeenth century. Coloniali » ımpat j 
orientalism, reform, relations between Brahmani id id popular HI 
1. Sanskritic and vernacular traditions, regior ism, ¢ m nalism, nation? 
lism, fundamentalism, politicized "syndicated Hinduis ind secularism- gsr 
260 Topics in the Study of Islam (3 2 0 
Stu і irces and approaches to the investigation of Islam by both Wester 
ts and Mu cholar on of the main controversi® 
ind аш n in methi 1 us schools ol scholarship: 
Prerequisite: A course on Islam f instructor Nast 
261 Topics in Islamic Thought (3 ch as 
Per | major issues in Islamic theology, philosophy and Sufism a anc 
Divine Unity, prophetology, eschatology, religious knowledge sacred law 
ethics. Prerequisite: A course on Islam or permission of instructo! walla 
271 American Religion to 1830 (3 
Religious thought and life during the Colonial and early National period ce 
American Religion Since 1830 - 
Religious thought and life from the Civil War to the prest nt stall 
291-92 Readings and Research (3—3 
Investigation of special problem 


299-300 Thesis Research 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


270 Seminar: Literary History (3) 


Го to be announced in the Schedule of Classe Mav be repeat 
одеа босоод и stall 
А it 
1 Seminar: Literary Criticism for cre 
Topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeatet 


provide | the topic differs 


'72 Seminar: Literary Theory 


Seminar: History of the Language/Linguistics 


SCIENCE, l'ECHNOLOGY, AND PUBLIC POLICY 


Ju. \ M 
Program ( ommittee I ; 


Mast f Art 
Of Interna: 
imor 
both | 
understa d 

Preregy, 
National A fi 
Progr 


On 
“ЭЗ 


fieldg 


1 thre 


Consist 


Used to fulfi 
"inguao, 


profici ot 


SFr - 
ECURITY POLIC Y STUDIES 


Progr T 
Sra n Committee: G. Ad 
! 
B. p 


Powers. R 


Ost 


opector. k 


of Inter 
tt School. The 


ct ПАН 


;9. The two 


1 (a minimum 


fi 1 
1 пега 


260 OURSES OF INSTRUC 


700 SERIES 


The 700 Seri і | iD of exp \ pe " 1 itting 
edge of tI icad nd r. Otter о i the 70 f ) ry 
field. Because 700 Serie TET stu 
( isu a Cle ite ( | the pal 
tment ) ‘ pt ! pea \ f the 
Courses т b ( 01 n ge t | )1 
cours t te hoc ind 0 ind 0 1 | па are 
listed in this Bulletin under the de it of í tv Profi I is СО 
ordinated by the Assi tant Vice ł і fe ecial A | ) 
SOCIOLOGY 
Univt Proft A ion 
Professors W.J. Chambi | Ггор‹ I. Austin (} т h. R. Weitzel 
R.J. Cottrol, G.D. Squire 
Associate Prof ors Н. Nashman, ©. LX h, M.A.P nd 
Assistant Profes S.R. Friedman, C.E. Kubrin, 5. ( ‘ К D.S. Eglitis: 
F. Buntman, R. Penney 
Adjunct Profe J.M. Billson 
Adjunct A te Profe R.B. Zamoff, I epl 
Adjunct As t Profe I.F. Markey, M. Mashayek 
Assistant Profe ial Lectu K. Mulv 
Master of Arts in the field of s loev—Prerequisite: a bach legree with à major 
in sociologv or in an ipproved related held Y 
Required: the general requirements stated under Columbian ‹ olle f Arts and 50 
ences. All students must lete at least 30 credit ! f graduate urse work ph 


a thesis (Soc 299—300 rhe followin ourses are required I the degre 
238, 239, and eit! or 240: plus two courses in a major field ai үе course in a minor 
field. Currently e fields of specialization are 1 stratificat criminology: 97 
sociology. With the consent of an ad г, one iduate courst ; related depart 
ment or | can be ed for either one of the r € for thé minor cours? 
requirement 
Mast irts in the field of tice—T! rogra ' t fering of the De 
| ; of I © nct itl llaman i : ; oe ite a bat helor * 
Required: the gt eral requirements stated der ( І in Coll 1 arts and Scie 
All student ust complete at least 30 lit 1 iduate ew rk plus a ting 
(Soc 299-300) or 36 credit ho f graduate k thout a thesis. Th follows: 
course ire requ d tor t IL 7 > 230 | 10 8 У ForS 2 1,22 yt 
three elect es chosen Ir 60. 261 6 T { ' пе elt tive foren 
science | 14 а O are ende Student pti tor a thesis ° 
stitute Soc 299 100 tor tw the ele í 1 h 
0 Sociological Research Methods Kubrin, Fri dman ee 
S ‘ ft ed ethor ind prot f contemporary $0! mm 
lata ‹ tior itl em í € і. Maior! pics inclut pt 
х ае ову да iles | id measure™ 
| Tuch 
231 Data Analysis Kubrin Friedman y gis 
h tudv of quantitative data anal tec] jut with trong emt 
n computer apj itions. Prerequisit TU 0 »pring „реш 
232 Qualitative Methodology Chambliss Weitz" 
Doing Field Research (3 | servati” 
Practical applicat f data c T me is in natural ettings: O tenting ff 
ti t observatiotr 1 пега я! nce. I рпазѕі gn 1s ет! ally 
€ | oiects b these thods for I а 
unded theo Fa sy. Bee 
8 Development of Sociologic al Theory Cha каш anal" 


intensive 


Development of sociology trom the ¢ үгү 1800s t 


:39 Modern Sociological Theory Kennelly, Eglitis 


Intensive examination ind evaluation of contemporary school 1 sociological 
theory in Europe and America Advanced a I theoret perspectives 
opri р] 
240 Field Research їп Organizational Settings Staff 
\pplications of field research te hnique tori о попа! settings. Ex 
amination of the c of lit І 1 tex ] І itative data 
collection. Inte ve interviewir nd participant observation її field settings 
are emphasized Fal 
244 Sociology of Families and Kinship Staff 
A systematic introduction t« nt ti t ers t ind empirical 
research ої patter! he í w and why 
societal famil 1 cha t ver time wit in exar ition of how 
individuals varv in their « pe t h narriage, 
childbirth employment, div e, and retirement j 
“45 Race Relations (3 ich, Squires 
Systematic inalysi I race relatior 1d equality, primarily in the United 
States l'opics include current status ar 1 recent trend nequali ty, the insti 
tutional and organizati nal patte f d t the st ture of racial 
attitudes, theoretica per pectives п race relations, and selected policy issues 
(Spring) 
246 Comparative Race and Ethnicity Weitzer 
Examination of race ind ethnic relat parative t tional per 
spective., Selected Cietie e ana ed t s of te f il and eth 
nk inequality, inter roup relati t t f lat 1 ination, 
Social control vstem ind source 1 socia hangt эрги 
“48 Race and 1 rban Redevelopment Squires, Friedman 
An examinati in of sociol al Í es shay the t tol tropolitan 
areas racial inequality ie intersectior t urban development and e re 
lations Major theories of urban and metr I t leve ent ( ises of 
_ та lal inequality major past and current put 
450 Urban Soc iology Friedman, Squires 
Systematic analysis of urbanization and life wit} i reas, | in thé 
United States. Topics i ide theoret perspective І wth and 
heighborh iod chan | the inity quest eighborhood effects 
z, 9n individuals within the metropolis, and selected ү í 
252 Selected Topics Statt 
xamination of selected t pi t general importance to s ogy. May be re 
“Э% Evaluation Research (3 Stall 
Systematic rvey of the conceptualization, design. and practice evaluation 
research, Pr requisite: Soc 230 Sprir 

255 Practic um in Applied Re y d I 6) 
1 Applied Research 
Supervised осоо il гевеагс} tn gl 1 interns! pu loca грат 
\8.8., а government ency, a ve ent anizat 
firm) lhe intern hij must be f ‘ 01 5 week. Week € 
-Tol Prerequi ite plet f r І eq ente f 

= ерте Fall rin ind 

«98 Deviance and Control ) кийги реа, Weitzer 
Examination of ior theori« esearcl the fie І dev í cial 
Contro] 


N 
e 
M 


; tr 
i шщ 
le Status of « rious i n the as Н ( ence 
affect th Cientif Р э ( ито! 
СГО8$8-си lte 
260 “tural researc} rime 


| ial l'opics in Criminal Justice Cha s, K Weitzer, Buntn 
Xaminatio, Of selactad tn: ri t M 


3 Credit if the topic differ 1 t | я ^ 

261 Sociology of Lay >d ropes. Bünfn 
Те ень ПИРИ i tie iding the different 
Toles of « e ж t 


'Vil and cr 


disci, 
SCly 


ling "i 1 


262 COURSES OF IN CTIO 


2 American Corrections |3 Austin 


; of adult and juvenile correctional systems in the United States, 

( ; probation, parole jails, and prisons. Topics include the retical per 

pectivt the impact f corrections on crime rate ind evaluations of sentent: 
ng and other retorn (Spring) 

263 Race and Crime Kubrin, Weitzer, Buntman 
Examination of race, crime, and punishment in American society Analysis ol 
competing theoret il explanation for interracial differences 1 me rates and 

T patterns in the apprehension idjudication, and punishment ol iffenders 
Fall 

264 Organized Crime (3) Chambliss 
The role of organized crime in the political economy of ditte ent « vuntries, with 
emphasis on he development ol reanized crime networks in the United States 


prinj 
265 Women, Welfare, and Poverty (3 Deitch 


Same as WStu 265 
268 Race, Gender, and Class (3 Deitch Kennelly 
How social structures аге constructed through race, gender, and Class ind how 
e, gender ind clas in еди 


s WStu 268 


they shape experience. The intersections of rac ation, 


science, politics, labor markets, and SOCH 11 welfare policies. Same 


(Sprit 
271 Ge mds r and Society 
ition of quantitative and q ialitative research in the field о 


j Kennelly, Eglitis 
{ gender, 


in exami 


is on current empirical research Fall 


with empi 
272 Theoretical Perspectives on Gender (3 
Review of significant theoretical writings on gt nder and 


Kennelly, Eglits 


th 
render inequality, М 


a primary focus on contemporary sociological tate nts Spring) : 
d : ait 
273 The Sex Industry (3 we „+? 
Sociological examination of prostitution, p ind other forms of $e 2. 
work in the United States and internationally. Topi include theoretical р 
" 
spectives, structure of the sex industry, workers’ experience sender 1880 
political « nflicts, and policy implicatior Spring 
Nm. plicatior prin ~ rol 
286 The Law of Race and Slavery (3 Cott 
Same as Hist 286 
i а Staff 
290 Principles of Demography (3 : 
Same as Econ/Geog/Stat 290 staff 
291 Methods of Demographic Analysis (3 r* 
Е Same as Econ/Geog/Stat 291 staff 
295 Research (arı gis- 
! regis 
Independent study and special projects Before permission 15 81 inted x rove 
ter for Soc 295, the student must submit a written plan of study for the apP May 
of the staff member of the department who will be directing the resoar“ 
be repeated once for credit (Fall, spring, and summer} staff 
299-300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
SPECIAL EDUCATION 
See Teacher Preparation and Special Education 
SPEECH AND HEARING SCIENCI 
Professor C.W. Linebaugh 1.510927 
Associate Professors M.D.M. Brewer, J.R. Regnell, G.M. Si hulz (Chair), ! plana 
Assist Professors Martinez. N.S. Richard 
Assis t Professorial Lecture М.Е. Moody, B. Sonic M Bamdad 
Clinical Inst tor L. Jacobs-Condit jegre? 0. 
» ces 
Master of Art the field of speech-language pathoiog) Prerequisite ы» ity: * an 
im Д | ; pau ; rsitY: 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in speech and hearing science trom this 1 = sre Record 
› | ш 
equivalent аерге‹ id an appropriate score on the Aptitude rest of the Grat : 
inetic i gor 
хапиппапо n 
nati nc 
rts OP out 
Required the general requirements stated under ( columbian Collegt ol A міо" 
» we 
ences he program oi study con sts of 40 credit hours of ipproved course 


à thesis or, w ith the approval of th 


de 1 COUTSe work 
plus a thesi SpHr 299-300). All students must sat nd si pei ed 
Practicum req irements of the Certificate of ( І а! ( te ea 1 by tl Ame 
Сап Speech Lan uage—Hearing Associat ind satisfact І ete the Mast: Com 
Prehensive Ех imination 

^s one component of thi Master's Comprehe e Ex athe 1 tudents mu 
the National Examit ition in Speech Patt BY ble ti igh the Educat u l 
Service students must request the Test ery t t test Ort 
Department of Speech ind Hearing Science to be fillm« f tl 
requirement in Columbian College for the Master'c ( рге} Ех iti 
results mi treach the department at t t eek I 

With pe mi ) n ted f I 


Credit; addit 
ourse ti 


201 Clinical Practicum in Speech-Language Pathology (1 to ( 


Bamdad 
' | | 

" ' i tre lan 
oupervi ed clinica DI tice ir le eva 1 
uage disorder Inst of ient " Г 
plans and writin t evalu I 1} ‹ eport id y pt 
of the instructor. Mav b« repeated for ир to t edit 1 rau, s 
summe 


` r Bamdad 
Clinical Practicum in Audiology (1 to 6 
Supervised cl il pra I | 1 i 


í í I t of 
hearing heari iid asse ht | senng 
clients and fan T writing eva at е L t er 
5 credit hou Fall, sy 1 sumn 

210 Research in Communication Sciences and Disorders і 
soup and single-subject exper al di \р t 1 esearch 
methodology and find I t ‹ ent і ‹ ent of à ге 
search pro pectus. Laboratory fee. $ 4 oJ M ch 

220 Disorders of Articulation and Phonology Martinez 
Survey of the nature and causes of [ ents of speech s if luction in 
Childrey ind adults. Differential diagr f tor versus phonological 
disorders treatment ipproacl entif 111 I onal 
dialects and foreign accents. | boratory fee, $11 Op! 

“21 Neurodevelopmental Disorders of Speech Production (2 Martinez 
Evaluation 1 treatment of fant ł I nenta 
Speech disorder iclud erel palsy. Empl nanagement ої pre 
Speech oral mot. ind feedii mpai nent Lal tory fee, 512 oun 

“42 Acquired Neuromotor Disorders of Speech Production ; 
“amination of the neuroa atom 1 neurophy 5 1 ISU 

#24 perceptual chara terist f acquired 7 x t speect 
:Videnc« based annr ches to the assessment, differential diagnosis. and treat 
ment of E М ^ш ч 


230 


iboratorv fe €1 Summer 


Ae li 1 с, 
Pediatric Language Impairments I (3 


j 1 
tvey of current ipproaches f v ! lelays and 
disorder n infants, tod ргезс} > } ‚ lol 
vents, Review of etan d ; s tiona 7 hic h ed 
In language iSssessment: current ` f intervent 1 service delivery 
Lab 
“oratory fe $1 } 
431 


Jods 
Pediatric I 


"nguage Impairments II: Early Intervention (2 y nez 
heoret Q 


ical and practi: 1! iches f ТҮҮ I І tre 11 

Buage im À E те 1 | | Ме! is used їп 
impairment n infants, toddler ind pre | 
lar T! na 
'amily no, ds assessment, Indiv lualized Fa iain: i ind 
dynamic assessment tidies , te functior І t tee, $12 
(Fall) 
232 


Pediatric Language Impairments III: School- Age Populations (2 Stewart 

leoretica] ind practical approaches for identify essil lr ging 
"iDguape. le irning impairments i: | ‹ ire id ресшс тат 
Stage impairment ind attention-deficit d rae oc 


264 í ) 


models, IEPs, multidisciplinar borative programming. Laboratory fee, $12 


40 Neurogenic Communication Disorders Stall 


Differential diagnosis of acquired spee h and language disorders, with an eme 
| he tired in adulthood. Evidence-based approaches to 
1556 епі and tre ent idult I \ we disorders. Lab 
oratorv fee, $1 Fal 
/41 Applied Neuroanatomy (3 Schulz 
N tomy and neuropi | { syst inderlvi "T inguage, 
| hea Neuroimaging tet jud d invest tior M ( to the 
i nent and tment о п icati 1 ‹ $12 
i 1 

;1 Seminar: Speech Fluency Disorders Stall 
Ca deration of stuttering and оп lisordt f speech te and rhythm from 
leveloy ental, linguist ph ) i t f ew. In 

t t ot evidence-D рр ic! to ent ant í n t 
Summer 
160 Voice Disorders: Evaluation and Treatment (3 Stall 
Nor 1! anatomy and physiol f the human cal mechanism. Natur! 
T ind clinical management of functional and ( isorders, Ш 
cluding laryngectomy. Lab t fee, $1 | 

76 Aural Rehabilitation (3 Brewer 
Habilitation/rehabilitation of the hearing impaired, 11 iding auditory training 
speech reading, hearing aids, à tive listening device ommunication strate 
ies, and counseling. Laboratory fee, $12 Fall 

277 Psvchoeducational Management of Children Brewer 
With Hearing Impairment 
Stud yf the psychosocial and educationa effects ої hear los Assessments 
remediation, and ma етеп! approach elated to the educat п of the hear 
I paired. Laboratory fee, $12 Summe 
281 Dysphagia Some? 
Anatomy and рї ology о! rma wallow Nature and ‹ uses of dys 
pha n adults. Assessment, includir inical examinati за radiolog* 
оа reatment. Laborat fee, $12 Sprin е 
Augmentative Communication and Computer Stal 
Applications in Communication Disorders |- 
› nles of assessment, d < а sugmentative and à 
unicat t \ at t | e studies. £ omputer 
il ) 1 1 ew of st , 1 I ind ttware and selection 
riteria. Laboratory fee, $20 ‘ 

0 Selected Topics in Clinical Audiology (1 t - 
Advanced study of selected theoretical and nies es. Mav bt repeated. ө 
mav not be taken for more than a total of 6 credit Fall, spring and summe, 

91 Selected Topics in Speech-Language Pathologv (1 to 3 pen 
Advanced studv of selected theoret ind nins T arding Уай“ 

arte of practice ії 5 " | ique г $ Ma he lx ited but not fof 
re than à total of 6 credit hour | prir ind summe! staff 

)5 Independent Resear h in Speech, Language, and Hearing (ar! staff 


99-300 Thesis Research 


"rof H.W. 1 і Gastw h, N.D. Sin valla 
M K. N k (í 
45 ' 5. Bose, R. Modarre B 
\ f ItSUOK K. ( ) К ( 
Prof | ti. P. Cl | k.] da 
iss rof l R.I eite 
{ir 
Mf 3 the ] , ti Cx il pr ‘ ite “омок 
iate ca | trix ind at least t "^ juate statistics cours®™ ‚4 Sd 
Req 1: The general requirements stated under Columbian Сойер, о! Arts а он 
ence e progr of study consists of 30 credit hours of graduate ‹ ourse work W credit 
| thesis. T lepartment ma ipprove I \ f study consisting сеа 


iri ind > 
ences ( І ustact 


sacs, i din int ; e depart 
! minimur j - 3 
menta] doctor се ' 

writter qualif 


thé 
d 
| Ghosh 
<01~2 Mathematical Statistics i i 
3518 test 1 
Math 3 4 \ ; 1 Sciences | 
206 Multivariate Methods in the Behaviora " 
data н 
П m 
Site: $} 10 
graduat« T ; ен | ^ 
207 Methods of Statistical ( omputing 1 
Error an y 
num Dt M t ] г 
Поп (С Iu juadrat i ' 
118. 15 58; Math Ek ‹ М nc 
208 Methods of Statistical ( omputing II 
N ime t 
Sm ot} 
Nique 
157-58 Matl 1 А 
210 Data Analysis 
Review nf it 
Proced M 
Contir T 


poi | 
«13 Intermediat 


| ' › SSe 
e Probability and Stochastic Processes 
Jis reto 1 


distr buti 
plicatio; 
homo er 


Prerequi 


266 


214 Applied Linear Models (3) Bura 
Introduction to regression techniques fot discrete and continuous response vari- 
ibles. The course includes a computing component using э AS and S*. Prereq- 
uisite: Math 33 and 124 (Fall) 

215-16 Applied Multivariate Analysis (3—3) Nayak, Modarres 
Application of multivariate st itistical techniques to multidimensional resear h 
data from the behavioral, social, biological, medic il, and physical sciences 
Prerequisite: Stat 119, 157-58 Math 124 (Alternate academic years) 

217 Design of Experiments (3) Bura 
Design and analysis of single- and multiple-factor experiments Includes block 

ns, repeated measures, factorial and fractional factorial experiments, 
onse surface experimentation Prerequisite: Stat 157-58 Math 124 
Fall 

218 Linear Models (3) Bura 
rheorv of the general linear parametric model. In ludes least squares estima 
tion, multiple comparisons prot edures, variance components estimation Pre 
requisite: Stat 201—2 Math 124 (Spring 

21 Design of Experiments for Behavioral Sciences (3 l'atsuoka 
Applications of advan ed experimental design to геѕеаг‹ h problems in be 
havioral sciences and education. Prerequisite: Stat 105 or 118 or equivalent 
and permission of instructor Not open to graduate students in mathematica 
statistics (Spring) 

223 Bayesian Statistics: Theory and Applications (3) Singpurwalla, Bose 
An overview of Bayesian statistics, including its foundational issues decision 
under uncertainty, linear models, expert opinion, and ‹ omputational issues. 
Prerequisite: Stat 201-2 Spring, alternate years) 

224 Design of Medical Studies (3) Rochon 
Design of medical investigations, including the randomized clinical trial, ob- 
servational cohort study, and retrospective case- ontrol study. Spec ific meth- 
ods regarding sample size, power and precision, and statistic al procedures $4 
randomization and sampling. Ethics of clinical tri ils and the intention-to-tre? 
principle. Prerequisite: 5tat 201 or 157 (Spring) t 

25 Biostatistical Methods (3) Lachin, у 
Biostatistical methods for asy mptotic ally efficient tests and estimates ol relativ? 
ris d odds ratios from prospective and retrospective matched and es 
matched studies. Fixed and random effects models. Logistic - conditional Іов)? 
tic, and Poisson regression models. Maximum likelihood and efficient score" 
Prerequisite: Stat 201—2 or permission of instructor (Fall) Li 

226 Advanced Biostatistical Methods (3) ‚_ xed 
Statistical methods for the analysis of longitudinal data nonparametric: һә) "7 
effects, mixed effects, generalized estimating equations Methods for the sais 
sis of emerging data: group sequential analysis, Brownian motion, вес 
methods, and stochastic curtailment. Other advance | topics of « urrent rest ng 
in biostatistics. Prerequisite: Stat 201—2 or permission of instructor (Spr 

27 Survival Analysis (3) Ghosh, 14, Tatsu 
Parametric and nonparametric methods for the analysis of events observe, pg 
time (survival data), including Kaplan-Meier estimate ot surv ival func tion y and 
rank and yeralized Wilcoxon tests, the Cox proportional hazards mission ol 


roduction to counting processes Pre requisite Stat 201 2 or perm 


instructor Fall) Rocho? 
Categorical Data Analysis (3) 
A study of the theoretical bases underlving the analysis ої ‹ 


ategorical dm Jeast 
weightec ud" 


sures and tests of association Mantel-Haenszel procedure ng ed 
squares and maximum likelihood estimators in linear models; estimat © (Fall 
tions; logistic regression; loglineay models. Prerequisit« Stat 201—4 
alternate years pur? 
Regression Graphics/Nonparametric Regression (3) ' additi" 
Linear regression, nonparametric regression, smoothing tet hnique* yetho 
models, regression trees, neural networks and dimension reduction ate you) 
Prerequisite: Stat 118 Math 33, 124, or equivalent (Spring, altern oud 
7 Probability (3 ndom vari 
Probabilistic foundations of statistics, probability distribution’ theo m 


vergence, 


ables, moments, characteristic functions, modes of con 


probability 
functions of several variab 
:58 Distribution Theory 


Ji distributions of stat 
tic d spacin Prereq te: Stat 
:59 Advanced Probability 
Condit 1 xpectation al I t f 
paces and funct u Centra t the 
martingale ipl tions tot tat 
leasure-theoreti ( 
26: Nonparametric Inference 
inference when the fori MU 
uisite stat 201 
263 Advanced Statistical Theory I 
Decision theoretic estimat 
Prerequisite: Stat 201 : | 
264 Advanced Statistical Theory Il 
Asymptot the pothe 
А] 41] 5l ing 
265 Multivariate Analysis 
Multivariate 1 il distribut Hote 
distributi lisci it i 
(Fall TIU ile ус 
“66 Topics in Multivariate Analysis 


Multivar 


factor anal Prer te: St 


on e: Stat 2¢ 


late analy OT 1 


“/1 Foundational and Philosophical Issues in Statistics 


Axiomatic underpinnir f Baye 
ity, belief, utilit ] 


Examples from legal. fe 


Gr 


ré ( „ 
are expected to have а back і 
= ICS, or operations research. Ргеге‹ ^ 
“/3~74 Q 
^4 Stochastic Processes 
undamental not 1 f Mark i 
currence, limit theorems, rand walks 
processes applications. Prerequ te: Stat 2 
/5 E onometrics I: Introduction 
Same as Econ 275 (Fall 
«^6 Econometric s II: Simultaneous I quations Models 
oame as | on 276 Fall 
) 
4t / Д 
31 Advanced Time Series Analysis 
Autoregressive in ted moving averag 
Of uni ite and multivariate time serie 
spectral inaly sofn iltiple tir eries } 
versity computer Prerequisite: Matl э 
TM (Spring 
“97.88 т 
Modern Theory of Sample Surveys (3 
\pplication of statistical theory to the 
stratif 'd, cluster, double and sub: impii 
Populations id randi ed rest e. P 
equi 
]uivalent Academic ve 
: a | 
“89 Seminar (3) 
- Admissio; by permission of truct 
290 Prins : "mA med 
Principles of Jemography (3 
“ame as Econ 290 
je п : 
291 № 
lethods of Demographic Analvsis 
jo. Same as Econ 91 
“95 Raad T 
- ading and Research 
297 ч һе re peated once for credit 
29, Do r 
ctoral Seminar on Current Topics 
“vlew of current top а f interest or ntr 
Statistic з. Student research an assigned t 
*IBhed proctor 


admission to Unit I 


1 of the Ph.D 


program 


and present their research fir 


vayak, Bose 


268 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Staff 


299-300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
Staff 


198 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy genera! examination. 
May be repeated for credit 


199 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor ot Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit 


Staff 


STRATEGIC MANAGEMENT AND PUBLIC POLICY 


Professors H.]. Davis, W.H. Becker, D.J. Lenn | 
Associate Professors J.B. Thurman (( hair), 1. Cook, E.J. Englander, J.H. Beales III M. Starik. 


L. Burke 


Assistant Professors D.R. Kane R.A. Carruth, J. Griffin, B.S. Teng, J.W. Geranios 
Professorial Lecturer W.N. LaForge 


See the School of Business and Public Management for programs of study in business 


administration leading to the degrees of Master о! Business Administration and Doc tor 0 


Philosophy 


02 Business-Government Relations (3) Englander, Becker 


Historical and philosophical foundations of the business-government relation" 
ship. Regulation international trade, and corporate political activities Public 
policy issues facing business and the business community's political response: 
Prerequisite MBAd 260 or equivalent (Fall) af 
205 Business Representation and Lobbying (3) К Sta r 
Strategies, tactics, and techniques used by business in representing itself to the 
legislative and executive branches and regulatory agencies of the federal gov" 
ernment. Legal and practical constraints. Ethical considerations (Spring 
206 Applied Microeconomics (3) Beales and = 
Applications of economic theory to public and private decisions with empha 
sis on public policy analysis. Focus on market structure and its implication 
Imperfect information, common property, public goods and externalities. Ёде 


nomic analysis of government behavior and legal institutions Prerequ 


Econ 217 or 219 and MBAd 220 or equivalent (Fall) staff 

208 Macroeconomic Policy and Business (3) ates: 
Determination of national income, employment, inflation and tax 
The role of expectations in the economy. Impact о! government pu j 
policy, and deficits. Monetary policy institutions The global econo 
change rates Prerequisite Econ 218 or 219 and MB Ad 220 or equiv 
Fall) 

209 Seminar: Business Economics and Public Policy (3) 
Analvsis and discussion of selected issues by students and represt 
government and business. Prerequisite: SMPP 202 or MBAd 260 or € 
(Spring starik 

210 Strategic Environmental Management (3) lic anc 
Examination and analysis of the orientation and actions of private, public. 
nonprofit sectors in relation to their natural environments Emphas! 5 


;iness : 
nizational interaction and effectiveness, particularly regarding huan (Fall) 
istainability- staff 


interest ra 
rchases, 
my an 
alents. 


acker 
Englander, Be a 
,ntatives 


anb 
„quivalen 


s оп 0 


and industry, on issues of environmental quality and si 
211 Business Law: Contracts, Torts, and Property (3) 
Same as Accy 211 
212 Business Law: Enterprise Organization (3) 
Same as Accy 212 staff 
213 Management of Strategic Issues (3) ‚дапу: na 
ма to ident 73, ap. 


The body of management theory and practice that has evolve he field: 
lology Of 00 өй? 


1 pollution, ү. 
опол!) 
global econ, stall 


, be? 


lvze, and resolve strategic organizational issues Methoc 
plications to critical issues in labor relations, energy ап‹ 
and consumerism, business-government relations and the 
290 Special Topics (3 
Experimental offering; new course topics and 
peated once tor í redit penn, Se 
291 Ethics and Business (3) 


An in-depth comprehensive exploration, analysis, and ¢ 
»s, and ou 


(Spring) 


А ay 
teaching methods. Ma) 


for profit and non-profit organization values, арргоа‹ he 
to multiple ethical ideals, systems, and practices 


269 


‘93 American Business History 


Becker 


ees ] 
t the onomi 
, } 0 Fa 
:98 Directed Readings and Research Staff 
:99 Thesis Seminar Staff 
00 Thesis Research Staff 
‘11 Seminar: Public-Private Sector Institutions and Relationships Staff 
t f alt t t f ks f lescribing, 
1 pre t the t valu lact nerican pub 
і tructur 
Pre ' ' j 
1 Seminar in Strategic Management 
De erst 
^31 Seminar in Business and Public Policy Stafi 
Jé ! 1 iblic 
|х К і es 
391 Seminar Business Management otal 
Ех ffecting 
| : : 
I phasi 
de Ir Р пе л 
797 Doctoral Seminar Staff 
398 = 
! Advanced Reading and Research Staff 
Limited to doct lidat € e general exa ition. May be 
l'epeated for credit 
399 Dissertation Research Stati 
Limite E? “4 
M M.B. Freund 
( ke, P.] conte 
} 
" Ww == 
f dy 
re 
І 
M ү 
егұре . i D 
Hi к. Clives in American Education еск, кай 
f Ame 
: си ord. ax я i" , 
ound А 
a tations of Curric ulum Development: K-12 Pale} 
"4 @Xper І 
perien« teac} : ; { 15 
апа "TO ~ 


206 


nodel ind ү n yes that п í ided cu t ht, devel nent and 
n По: um 
leaching and Learning | jeck, Hall 
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k ipit laggt tł hte weapo toward evelopment ol 
í і tre { 1 irene t salety f The course is de 
d to lead to ‹ ficatioi t tant through the Society of 
А. t Dir t 
Practicum (a! 
[his sequence ot ¢ es include ene preparation he rsal/productio® 
ү i I ther perf nce ski 
) Audition Techniques (1 
\ f kshops to he le | p strong audition skills Business & 
ect ich as selection of agents, Equity statu ind taxation issue> 
e work D COI ] th howcase performance for casting directo 
went ind theatre director 
Lighting Design (3 Gudenlt® 
Phe ind execution of lighting design for theatre and аапс‹ Pr „requisit 
Da 131. May be repeated for credit Sprin li 
Architecture of Theatre and Exhibit Spaces sabe 
heatrical architecture from a historical perspective Traditional and ponte’ 
tional exhibit, theatrica ind assembly space ire examined nd evaluated WHA 
f to the Iu I | ise of space from practica irchitectural and ae 
tic pt t studio work ludes de ofa othetical performan! 
pace and its auxina init Í 
14 Scene Design: Renderings abel 
терага! for the ad ced student design th emphasi n the indiv? 
| pment of rendi tex jues in lir puter sraphicss Pic 
Hu di ipplicath traditional script analy "nd original scenogt? 
nterpretations. May be repeated e for credit il even years) cabelli 
; Scene Design: Model Making (3 hroug? 
Explorat ia tyle f traditional and contemporary enography © рег 
the making о! ile mode May be repeated once f redit Admission 
n i [ to А ‚КҮ 
36 Intermediate Costume pucilows g 
| luct to the | techniques of tume design through specif his 
ects. Various rend echniques will be explored, í nsistent with t 136. 
^ | : ed. Mav be repeated f redit Prerequisite rrDa ^ 
or ad v А пом) 
Advanced Costume des te fof 
otud I spe d n, stvle, and nstruction problems May be repe? 
crei Fali and rin " ilow 
|! Pattern Making ри гуй? 
rhe study of pattern drafting and draping methods, bast І n contemp? у, 
M il clothing, thr h lecture and class work requisite л 
pring, eve еа сийе! 
41 Production Drafting tions t 
evelopment of drafting skills for productior yundpians eleve 
‚дей 


) [ pectives, et Gu " 
46 Scene Painting (3 fhe 
1 »productiV* 


evelopment of the skills of painting needed for the ге 


291 Internship ог 


Staff 


Micludir пегепсе 
“4 " 


4292 Selected l'opics (1 t Staff 
94 Independent Research Staff 
M be repeated f edit 


“99-300 Thesis Research Staff 
TOI RISM AND HOSPITALITY MANAGEMENT 
Professor DRE H 
Issociate Prof Yu, L.A. De it tt } ack, М.У, Smit} H. Marshal] 
lssistant Proj M.W, Lor T.W. H 
Asistani aa " 1 Г.М 
d Se? the School of Public M ement f ims of study leading to the 
a Of Master of 7 Adi tration and Mast fI ness Administration 
Or further in it the f i | |, i i eading to the Bachelor of 
Jusiness Adn fra! vy ry» { : А 4 niis m " Jem m ^ 
Program, n - \ i } idergraduat 
<<0 International Hotel Management Yu 
lhe study of tinatior pitality operations, with emphasis on U.S. cor- 
porate í ent ir 1 I І | Vt í xpa n I itical, eco- 
nom эел у egal aspi herent in the international busi 
ness env ant І 
“30 Organization and Management of Airlines 
Overview of domect і ints M ane: tra tat s 
Analy f planning. fina эма" kotir P iat 
transport I , ' Y r | enart { ne perations 
Devel ment of inf t ture and ted t se € І 


“49 Ex Опотіс, Cultural, 


| and Environmental Aspects of Tourism (: Staff 
\elationsh pes | 


tural, еп nment T i i Fa 
£90 , 
Administration of Tourism and Hospitality Services I htli 
А “nizatior id management І ts, t І ressing applica 
lion of +} ths М dns ive ea T 
T hospitality lu Prere t Std 104 or « lent Fa 
251 St; | juiv | 
atistic al Applications in l'ourism/Hospitality Management 
Ypplicatio f quantitative et} ^ ma^ dneni 
“esearch, Procedur ind matt za а sizing and 
interpreting dat : 
› 1 là | Р 
450 T j . 
Tourism Development Frechtling 
Selationshi { " when aad s 
me ы | 
61 Ti nt; Ipplicatio fy fanei} r t» t sm proiect Sp ‘ 
* tourism Planning Staff 
nlegrateg pl І lor t ' T tof rehensive 
d A ы ‹ t Ш $ unen V 
tourism ny ‘ | 
{ "р it | I Ier t II ¢ | DDI ' Ir HI 5 
Sprin | 
262 Tour , 
› 
8M Policy Analysis Staff 
OMpPonents oF tr, yet 
ICy ar узі 1 de * , т a : : e | 
26 Private secto, Tnm. 
Our } 
Urism Marketing htlin 
Oncept ind tanh £ 


| Vt VI 1 s and 
ncludi: ' } 


284 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


265 Sport Law: Contracts and Negotiations (3 Zavian 
4 is related to profe ssional and 


islation and specific case law 
broadcast and sponsor 


Examination of 
sport events, lic ensed merchandise 


imateur athletes 
ship right Topics include labor and anti-trust law; contract пе 'otiation, spec 


ifications, and interpretation Fall) 
266 Sport and Event Facility Management (3) 


The financial development and operation ot § port anc 


Delpy Neirott! 


event facilities. ( onven- 


tional income sources; more recent innov tions. Daily maintenance responsi 
bilities Spring) 

in di А 

270 Tourism Research (2) Frechtling 


Sample survey spel ific research me thods and their a yplication to the study of 
tourism (Spring) 

77 Event Management (3 Hilliard 
An introduction to the theoreti al and practi« il foundations ¢ 


budgeting, and evaluating events 


f event manage 
ment. Fundamentals of planning (Fall) 
78 Conference and Exposition Management (3) Hilliard 
Site selection, program planning ind management, exhibit selection and us? 


of facility, volunteers, and budget management (Sprin M 
280 Advanced Workshop (1 to 6 ur 
Workshops with emphasis on contemporary issue and opportunities; deve, 
opment of advanced professional c: mpetencie: May be repe ‘ted for credit Wit 

permission of advisor (Fall, spring and summer) siii 

282 International Experience (1 to 6 S 
Travel to a foreign country for study of specific topics Mav be repeated fo 

credit with approval of advisor (Fall, spring, and summer) „ай 

283 Practicum (3 sta 4 
For graduate students enrolled in a degree program or field offered through the 

н juding 


practice, inc 


department Fieldwork, internship, and/or instructional жег: 
permission * 


conference and/or seminar. May be repeated once for cre dit with 
айу isor. (1 all, spring, and summer) staff 
290 Special Topics (1 to 3) 


re 
Experimental offering May be 


new course topics and teaching methods 


peated once for credit ‘wack 
na ~ “ pivá 
296 Travel Information Management Systems (3) әр гар" 
аг а 
Database utilization, information analysis reservation systems compu ms 
terms 
plications in¢ luding the Internet, and related travel management sys 
(Fall, spring, and summer jns 
Hawkins 


297 Advanced Topical Studies (3) 
Required capstone experience for tourism administration stu 
select the thesis option. Analysis of case situations involving po 
lied strategi 


lents W ho d 
licy formt 


r ne 
ing ® 
or management decision making; emphasis on ap] plann b 


management арргоа‹ hes staff 
298 Directed Reading and Research (1 to 3 truct 

Supervised readings or researt h. Admission by prior permission of ins 

May be repeated for credit staff 
299 Thesis Seminar (3 staf 


300 Thesis Research (3) 


UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 


. " » пап 
University Professors A. Etzioni, P.J. Caws, S.H. Nasr, К F. Schaffner, J.N -— hold 
( 
4 r who 
Courses numbered in the 770s and 780s are taught by distin uished s holars устай 
T pre 
ent € 0" 


appointments as University Professors. With the approval of the depart 
і he taken to satis 


be requirec 


concerned, appropriate University Professor courses may De 


gram requirements. Permission of the University Professor may 
^ the vf ght 
ment. A complete listing of courses offered each seme ster appears in to be UP 
7 + 1 } 7 ? ы 
Classes under the 700 series. Following is a list of courses that art ехрес!е‹ 
fairly regularly by Univers о 
gl 
LAff/PS« Roseni 
0 Turbulence in World Politics (3 uity і? loo 
An effort to probe the sourct d dvnamics of changé and contin І div 
[ і 1 ind dynami j ian ns 0 ‘ons 
national, and international affairs. The links between the oriente, i oundat 
ials and the actions of collectivities are a major focus slong with tv 


1 Political Aggregation 


lhe Dynamics of Globalization 


lAff/ps 


! Global Gover nance 
\ 


HmS, 


| The Cine 


ma of Morals/The Morals of ( inema 
Vica ^ ' t 


72 Individu 
he 


alism 


4 Under 


Standing Tex hnology 
he id Т 


778 Left and Rig 
A fundam, 


il 


ht in Philosophy and Politics 


Opr ‚ 
PPOS] 


Phi 
^ Шоворһу and Psychoanalysis 
М1 ey; r ; 


k 


286 е PUR 


HCS/Phil 
'0 Philosophy of Medicine 


Ay troductio ‚ philo ^ 


Ph 
1 Philosophy of Biology 
T il I 
[ рп І тр! t { 
' thi | пйегегайпа!‹ inen t 
HCS/Phil 
'5 Ethics and Health Policy (3 
The probit f health care rei n and 
ind et Med i Med 
€ asia and | cia 
raduate 
HCS/Phil 
The Human Genome Project: Ethical, 1 egal, 
and Social Implications 
Ethica ega ind social im] | 
"€ n n ling conlidentialit f genet 
tion and ince du і let 
esearch ethi« f thera} d pate 
student pe to und iat 
HCS/Phil 
"80 Neurobiology and Reductionism 
Recent developments in пеш ence and tl 
eural netw ^ phil [ і [ il 
etic I ind beha iduate 
iduate 
Re 
0 Islamic Civilization and the West 
rhe er unter of Islam and the West, fr 
est it th ny I lul 
terature: influence of the West à W í 
І | үчн начар luate st 
Re 
1 Persian Sufi Literature in East and West 
he writil і јог Persian Suh poet nd 
'habista ind На! | 
1! I \ K € 
f Goethe Fy | 
, f 1 1 ' ' { ' 
iduate ре iduat 
Re 
2 Mysticism—East and West 
id 
t Iie re 1 
d 7 ‚ і if { I ' il 1 W ' І 1 
{ tianity, 1 iduat 1 
Re 
73 Perennial Philosophy (3 
ht lea of perennial philosophy à le 


Schafinet 
cientifk 


» or 80° 


mp X ples from 


d by 


а sot і 165 raise 


Schaffner 

id olutionary 
il objecti 
id evolu- 


Schaffner 
| with manage 
of health 


and passiv! 
ts; open to 


ler 
iden 


Gchaffne! 


| f the entire huma? 
| а 
) по: yetic di crimin 
at forensk issu 
ul 
For iduate and mt 
cchafine 
[ 
I usness, Ш‹ utm 
u lations amo» 
t rt : jer- 


Nast 
165 
| 151 1 to modern un nd 
. hy jence, ай, ^q 
| p on the Islamit wt 
Nas! 
attat 
t ch a Кһаууай “rhe 
ers 1 | on india à 
West am ; ce up?! 


Nas! 

в 

і pvsticisIT^ v 

1 » olf " 

( Es 10$ the t 

f the cost ho or? 
tal { symbol ‘is 
| Buddhism Ju 

| te students 

Nas! 

pe 

by’ 

ntt ) al 

7 the oth е у абд 
J^ 


! Man and the Natural Environment 
Che re ) 


' Religion and Science 
Islan | 
lior 


776 Public P 


olicy Research 


von 


PSc/So, 


‘77 Contemporary American Society 
\ л 


90 Econ PS, 
^9 The Ele 
A synt} 


ments of Ѕосіое‹ onomics 
ICy, drau 


iwi 
ica] 


cept 


Imp lic 


Cle 


ition 
SOC PS ТАН 
781 Ele 
Ele ments of ( ommunitarian Thinking 
An exan nat n г, r 


cal work 
I 1 

i Ie rele, 
MOvem, nts 


instruct 


ctor 


ince 


I 


4 [Aff 
‘82 р 

; Elements of Public p 
Comm ! эф 
Code 


and n 


Under ray 


} 
“asis 


olicy in ( ommunitarian Perspect tive 


EXECUTIVE MASTI 


eseart h 


ү I hool ol 


D ent, the three t \ n helow are 
| t t 6 .pplied 

11 fields, 

the field 


i ə note that 
Campus 

the 

ntact u 


ley tment Ci 


R OF SCIENCE IN INFORMATION SYSTEMS TE( HNOLOGY 


БХ \ 
eS 0] I s M { | t 
, 1 
INM t 
fi , k | 
1 « t { 
^ 7 | 
enio 
The | | tak x 
and S í 
І id л 
MANAGEMENT SCIENCE 
101 Individual and Group Decision Processes 8 
; in Or» І 
1 і ] ] Kl sh 
tect niques п 
\ i k 
102 Quantitative Methods for Information Systems (3 St stistio® 
' inet " f tit eo tart { m solving: 9^ } 
| relation: ant 
} test „шай 
үр, c anvolvint m 
104 Enterprise Networ ks in Organizations 1$ LAN 
{ 1 i | +} 'anization 716% 
> » tex hnolo£ 
| í M. TI te 
k Ад " " 4 | 7 7 T emp 
hit 
| i Database Svstems mo 
‹ , ; t evslt nsin j mà? 
; Б пс ant e 
‚ tenant 188 
tabase man j 
1! date 
| 106 Decision Support Systems and Methods in of con 
esues se 
tions. 1 if vario" pe 
ysis ype 
| і anos k^ 
| ' S diag tent 
| | er 
1 ind t р | 
| »gg 80° 
| i Introduction to MIS Business Relationships the busin! 55 ye 
T i f MIS into | strut 
snization® © 
( 1$. 
MIS ypplicatio! 


108 Strategic Planning and Business Process Engineering 


LN 
+10 Information Systems Secur ity 


| Information Systems Design 


112 The Information System Development Process 


NA 


190 Special l'opics 


EXECI ПУЕ MASTER OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
lhe Ex, 


<02 Organization Management, and | eadership 
Integrate 


“10 Man 
Ini 
Inter 


agerial Economics 


indit 
12 Busine 


ite 


ss and Public Policy 


ern 
mana € 
414 р 
i Fundament 


and Compu 
1 Пек 


als of Dex sion Science 
tational Methods 


1 


216 Marketing Management 


1 Strategic Management and Leadership 


26 The Changing World Community 


/57 Entrepreneurship and Creation of New Ventures (3 


Dyer 


ket analysis, product 


The marketi proce | I firi 


plani innt ( ibu [ n ind romotion AD aches 10 
( a market co deration AnalyZi mar 
sion 


ort te lesigning a market! pian 


0 Management of Operations and Manufacturing Strategy mcilar 


Fundamt i f production and operations п gemen | [ iated 
|. Ré i illo t n ventory 


to { techniques used in decision ки 
ргоа о | ] id con | | M ited de 
xil 1 f tu V I d t inte „rated 


liat І 

Lenn 
th empha n imple 
leader 


titive eI ronment 


Singleton 
Financial Accounting (3 singleto! 
I і f 1 nt and ex 


ne ie Là \ і 1 the det )n-maki [ 


ce of manm 


7 narties. Interpretati f financial statem« 


eme t nd n mtir — 


24 Theory and Concepts of Finance 
fir t td and divi- 


1а pi I ` i ractict in final 
cia nt. The: of capital formation and the relationship 0! public 
cv and the structuring of interest rat« 


Rehman 


Implications for the Global Economy ы 
ley p and sustain com 


| T - ме ыд nultinational fr the economic translor 
alization ol thé 


0 Competitiveness and Corporate Innovation 


Donnelly 


B t iomic, and political factors ini 


ito! International finance, marketing 
tural, and politi 


тепсе irket сопа I N. Cobe 
0 Financial Decision Making in Firms and Markets 


D ( ace financia lanagers а 


ue OF sex ue pindi 


+ Managerial Accounting 


оа a - Cart 


ү 
of ne i 
rhe roct | vation and t рї hip in the crt поп rodu 


ture Acct | entur | 1; tax n leration 


in 1 or 

izatior С | 
r C2; enc 
61 Human Resource Management эм ‚ dire 


nterpersona ind re p dynam in va 


аптап 
i nal develop" 


nt in th Л f »aniz 
) inizatit 


ent 


‘62 Information Systems in Management 


ind multime 
Executive Decision Support 
Г id met! 


“64 Marketing Strategy 
Comnlex : 


irke 


Ket 


ex 


“66 Advanced l'opics 
trade 
0 Str 


ategy Formul 


ation and Implementation 


292 CO j ( 
exchange organization. This proce erve Oth to pr le a real-we | api tion ol 
their knowledge ind pportunity to ex] 111 

Specializat Devel pit | k t | foct І pecilit 
reas of study relevant to the ition emst ind the field. Examp if topic 
ireas are the my t technol THU mo . the work force, 0! 
the impleme апо f total quality па ent 

Fellows are required to researc! 1 ind lend 11 f h effort 
is an opport tv f ich Fell to maki nt tribut to the field of human 
resource d r d ( 1 l " or D ertation Ke irch (HRD 
WOMEN'S STUDIES 
Prof ) В H. Hart LP í 

Associate P. ( Harri ( ) 
Adjunct Prof rN. Mikhalevsky 
Adj t Assistant P. M. I B. M 
Lecturer N. Tu 


Committee on Women's Studies 


D. Bell, N. Cahn, ‹ Deitch, C. Gaml B. G t. { H H 
L. Jacobson, N. Mikhalevsky, P.M. Pa A G. W Wolchik, A Zucker 
Colu College of A па ier (f tard { roerams leading 
to the degree f Mast f Arts in the field T di Master ol arts in th 
, A 
field of public policy with a concentratior womi tudit grams are ale 
available as part ot J D.-M.A. and LL.M.-M.A t degrees wit he GW aw of роо, 
t 
graduate certificate in women tudie ffered a р í lirected bY sin 
i 
Com í Wome studies and ara pi T I irio irtments wit 
the 1 tv and res: € ‘ t 
hed 
The men tudie rog examir nd integrate the tril itions of establis™ 
academic disciplines to | de an understand f the hist { contemporary P. 
" . 3 хуш“ 
and stat { wom ind to ү de traini Ce iry to evaluate ind formulate eT. 
table public po 1 vomen. Each student м vork elv with an advisor 1n дәр, 
с 
ng ap to meet ividual research interests and profi onal goals Prospe 
degree candidat hould ) t with the direct ft W ( Studies Program 
lii 
Master of Art the field of wo , i nd M fA the fi jd of pul 
ма І ut eid W t t ind M 1 „л from 
policy wit Ti 4 tudi p А hachelor's degret 
in accredited ege or universit Sci 
, 1а * 
Required: the general requirements stated ler ( College of Arts al мі 
| ented $ 
ence ind 36 7 t M ( М k, wit t it the Policy оп PS 203. 
7 ot - 
dents take WStu 221, 240, and 220, plus four course 1 the pub policy cor i tives 
| 9 hours 0f ele 


229: Econ 217: and an approved statistical methods course) and 9 ! ө” 220. 
: y T n app! | istical method T ?wstu 22 
Those pursuing the ter of Arts in the field of wome studies must take Wor lint 
SKE. Lor an at ad alt ^ i TE n one other disc'T а 
1d er I n apt ) ul i t t [ и í anc 
terature philosoy reli throp ot sociology) *. be 
Жн, i заг» | i oncentrations б." Jl 
L| i $ $ " & 
selected. All studer final 6] | fr WS 9300, or 283 ind 2 
candidates аге required to pas 1 Mast ( I поп 
‘stu 
jf Ws 
Note: Excluding student the W Studies Program, completions jaya! 
120 and 125 or eq lent, or per о f t t ex t to all gradu 
2 juivalent, or | istru I jui 
women's studie ourse d mi 
ya} mer ай“, 
T Imt t 
220 Fundamentals of Feminist Theory Paih едй” 
Same a AmSt 220. A , f hietar Ip rit mine ant v ndert? 
thr: h us . binc ; ynalysis and gf by the 
hought, such as liberalism, во m, « ition, psycnoans » 
spheres of 11 action. Н th T re revived nd revis" dem 
Second Wave of feminisn ce the 1960s. Brief examit tion of post 


ind Third Wave feminist theorizu Fa "n 

T Ji 

221 Research Issues in Women's Studies per tiv ine 
TS 

f feminist or gender-T 


Analysis of the contribution ‹ 


humanities and social science disci 


research and social policy and practice. Topics include a review of feminist 


frameworks, a ‹ ritique and re-evaluation of traditional academic dis iplines 
and analysis of current researc} n and for womer Fal 

‘25 ( ontemporary Feminist Theory Staff 
Development in feminist theory the past 20 years, wit iry focus on 
American feminism and some о I Europe hird World 
thought 

230 Global Feminisms (3 Bell and Staff 

lhe individual ;TOUps, апа policies that shape Dal enda f vomen; local 
and international fora in which global feminisms are forged 

“38 Feminist Ethics and Policy Implications (3 Weiss 
Same as Phil 238 

| “40 Women and Public Policy (3 Harrison, Deitch 
Analvsi: of gender-related U.S policy issues, such as domestic violence mili 
làry service abortion rights. « jual еп yment о; rt ity, ¢ а ind depen 
dent care, welfare, social se urity, and inte t eve ent tance 
(Spring) 

“41 Women and the Law (3 Harrison 
Legal status ot women in the United States on both the f; leral and state levels 
Emphasis on constitutional « lity, employment law. f iw, reproduc- 
Поп and sexuality ind the crimi al tice syste Fal 

251 Women and Writing (3 Staff 
Same as En 1 251 

“57 Gender and Sexuality Bell 

Same as Anth 257 

“65 Women, Welfare, and Poverty Deitch, Harrison 
Examination of how the causes ar onseque iy erty differ for women 
and men: how race, class, and gende ре 0! onses t erty. The 
history Of family assistance policy in the Unite 1 State 1 the impact of vari 

908 welfare reform efforts Same is Soc 265 Fa 

<68 ace, Gender, and Class (3 Deitch, Kennelly 
Same as уос 268 

</0 Seminar: Selected Topics (3 Bell and Staff 
Investigation ої à current policy issue of part nct to women, or con- 
sideration of women’s status in a particular s te pics have included 
Women and health; sexualities; wome п and Judaism; black women; gender 

A race and lass May be repeate if redit } І g 

9 ‘eadings on Women in American History Harrison 

280 к" Бем Pg 


Pendent Study (3 


Staff 
ay е repeated for credit Arrangements must be made w th sponsoring fac- 
ln ES member prior to re "istration 
Facticum in Women's Studies (3 to 6 Deitch 
Study of the , hanging status o women through supervised assignme pub 
A and private agen 'S engaged in policymak education | tic iction 
and research Placement arran ements ist be ide the semester | r to reg 
ma tion; departmental permisi n is required. May be repeated ї edit to à 
295 Шит of 6 credits Spring 
ni Pendent Research in Women's Studies (arr otal 
WVidual library or field researc} Arrangements must be made with the spon 
299-300 Then 'aculty mem| ) registration; a written propos " ed 
esis Resear; h(3 


‘TION 2002-2003 
FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 2002-20¢ 


las of Fall 2002 


Coh n ( Scie e 
к H bian ollege of Arts and ! ciences 
d he ) 5 SS > i 1 gement 
Sc X | о! Ви їпе апа I ublic N anager 


( I V Морт nt 
"Ti ite ho | ‹ { Educ ation and Huma 1 
adu: te ot ) I de t t 


School of Engineering and Applied Science 


Elliott S hool of International Affairs 


Joseph Aschheim, Profess 
d RT 


David Lyn, Atkins. Prof; r 
B.A. 10 
ak 
Robert Edy ird Baker, Professor Ei 
B.S. i, | 120 А 
perica; М ét n 1 d " ‘= f Mat 
Ruth Lillian Aaronson Bari, Professor | 
В.А. 1939 ' 
Univ, | 
Shirley Russel] B nett, Ass ite | 
В.А " ' 


7 Ф к I 

oan Belknap Proje ] 

ә, 196¢ $ " 

Lo, . 
B.S 


b. | | ) 
"POrpo Robert B 

B.S 196 } 
Marcel) 


a Brenner Pi 
Bs Ed 4 


Ro a a 
Robert Сиу Brown, Profe r En ‚ fc 
еги »OCIO 1 
lames Fran! Burks. Professor | saor З 
г emerit f Frenci 
Elizabeth Burtne ) І 
j 
Emeriti f Phvsical Ed ‚ 
Will | Ed | | 
1 1 1а ( Iwell, Profe } 
! ierit f P 
Ali Bulent ( " | j| 
| т Prof 
п F1 essor Emet 
r Emeritu f En neerin nd А , 
^ "V m ) ee ina pplied of lence 
а | ! 150 
зауаг‹ ( Catron, Proft Em f П 
и í x eritus of Public Administrati 
aco | niversity 
| n Reed Chitwood, Profe } 
mt i f Pub Administ 
unistration 
fornia; J.D 


М hington 


inistration 


І ity 
versity 


| essor Emerit 
i ttus of En ` 
4 ring and Applied Science 


7 ( bia l niversity 


Marvin F. Eisenberg, Prof 
Professor Emeritus of Engir E 
! leering and ipplied Scien 


in toin. Prof T on f Florida: Р 
{ } erit f Phy [Flom 
Ror Walter El 
к 4 er Eldridge, Prof Г 
Emeritus of Internat | 
International Finance 
Chai и s 
tt, A te Prof ny 
Inte 1t 11 Affa і r ; it f Political Scien e and 
vd Hartman Elliott, Prof ) ty of f ‚‚ Berkeley 
і ft ‚ Emeritus of Higher Education, President 
, \ ersity Ed D 1948 
гу 1965, Colby College 
fM ). 1970 Husson 
7 siete of Te hnolog 
De IM ‘al Rat ! ja ; 
: FroJt } rif 
lames Elmer | Dent y и sit 
j ? 
- ‘ f Civil I ineering ч 
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atisficd by satisfactory completion of Law 656, / ndent Legal Writing, 9! 
ı seminar or other course that requires or permits a research paper or (2) sati 
factory < 1 n th la R 1 { i "A et С" 
rac rv service on the Law Kenic) International La R [ imerican Incellee 
1 Property Law Association Quarterly Journal, or Public Contract Law Journal 
n order to fv the legal wri y | 
сї satisfy the legal writing requirement, the written work product must 
b 1 M ч ` 
€ based on sound legal геѕеаг‹ bc approximately 30 double spaced pages 1 
) m to the legal citation rules recognized and idopted by the Law 
School ir rad f | 
ind receive de of C or better. The course used to fulfill the legal writ 
equirement may be graded on a Credit/No Credit basis only under the fol 
wing | ri t | e» 
lo circ inces: (1) when the student, under extraordinary circumstance 
^ { ` 13 + T 4 
меа permission by the асап o tudents to elect to take the course under ШЕ 
ec No ( re t Opt or (2) if the ident granted an extension beyon! 
c semester deadline by the structor. Under such circumstances the student 
Y tr Yy 1 "m 
t receive a grade of © for the work product ord to fulfill the legal writing 
cquirement | 
Го satistv th , ; jour 
t r ce ent througl journal participation, the А s 
fac t ivi " ' —D He 
aci idviser must certi vriting tl е work product meets the cb 
riting requirement softs obs : we 
( еп [o satisfy the upper-level wi ' requirement through à! 1 
crea ICI 1 4 vrit , 
depend egal wi projec ме work st be supervised bya пе 
кок оф ; À "OV 
1c c facu d the student must mit the following 10! appr’ Г 
` " fa ' " f | у 
T ember by specified date the topic and length О! ий 
d түе € eh ; Sre drafts of te 
: e of the work prox ind (3) one or more dra " 
Ot rod {36 " r Г 
[ і і eq ( mg it to provide | student the ор 
“ : i a i , ft or may 
[ c the paper. The nembe y requir | revised dra t 
í TS | luct MU 
equeste t. All drafts and the fina work prot | 
| : plicatio! 
( ( c Law oec of the 
i Failure to aithere to а result in a violation * 
\ 1 Í teg ( { 
Academic Regulations 
|| 
Academic Work I oad 
1 
| char 
Doctor candid vithout sul ntial outside employment no mor Ч 
А (510 L nest 
20 ho vecl ОРІ f jit hours per 5° 
. ( ike a pre of studies of 15 credit hou I yon 
Үз "i , , : à he evening 
iro ( me dents may take courses in 016 ho- 
Cel А А E " > jents is au! 
і uo о ours in day cours The dean of stues Ж, 
BT T : | - 
| рргоус рг‹ of study of more than 15 credit hours 1n € T yc 0 
> , ч st p 
oweve о progra vill be approved that would permit 00 wing 0 
ne | | 4 beg t 
mpk ecquir ( or thc degree ( [ n 28 months iter һер! lov! ent 
t ' $ 1р 
‚ i Students with mo 20 hours of o itside cmi ym 
4 I 
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eriod. These courses are marked “examination.” Additional written work require 
z assignments" or “problem 


cated by notations such as “drafting 


assignments." A small number of courses are marked *take-home examination 
indicating that the instructor will determine the method by which the examina 


tion is administered outside of the classroom 


lieu of an 


Courses that require the preparation of a major research paper in 
examination are marked “research paper." The satisfactory completion ot such a 
paper by a student individually will satisfy the Legal Writing curriculum require 
ment for the J.D. degree. Some courses are marked “examination or research papet 
s an examination will be scheduled, 
ients to write 4 


tor mav grant permission ror а number of stud 


1 of the examination. Research papers satisfactorily completed 


n these courses will also satisfy the Legal Writing requirement for the J.D. degree 
4 or 


ually graded on the basis of simulation, role-playing, and 
«drafting 
of evalua 


se. t 
ion is indicated. In such courses it is the student's performance in carrying Ой 


with permission of the instructor." In such ca 


I arch paper iu 


Skills courses are u 


ic form of written assignment and may be marked, for example, * 


ents” or “simulation and paper." In clinical courses no method 


s or her clinical responsibilities that forms the basis for the grade 
tion—Once a student has been evaluated in a course using the meth 
indicated in the course description, the instructor may raise or lower the student's 
шоп, A student's grade may be raised ОГ low 
| г Bto B- 


nod 


l j 


grade on the basis of clas 


- | « 1 7 
ered by only one grade step for class participation, c.g., from Вто B4 


Academic Recognition 
yn 
Effective with the fall 2001 entering ishing? t 
aa „лос a 
Scholar” is indicated for those students Хеч е cumulative grade-point averae о 
18$. 


yhose 


, the distinction of “George Wi 


the e 
the end of any semester places them among the top 15 percent of their cl 


tion of “Thurgood Marshall Scholar” is indic ated for those students 
1 em betw 


cumulative grade-point average at the end of the semester places th ree 

paca: eq | иес 

ic top 15 and 35 percent of their class. A notation of these distinctions ise 14 

' , i 1 i саш“ 
to students’ transcripts each semester after all grades have been reporte 


listir 
пш 


ccn 


^ 
ose student 


[he degree of Juris Doctor ^With Highest Honors" is awarded to th d che high- 


10t exceeding three percent of the graduating class, who have obtaine 


est cumulat least 3.67 ats 
: = я ийе! 
Che degr With High Honors” is awarded to those ут jents 

| el " > „Ж > 5 y 
with the highest cumulative averages of 3.33 or better rm number of u 


yf st 
total number 9 of 


receiving degrees “With а Fionors " when added to t! 110 percent ‹ 


| den ig degrees * 1 Highest Honors,” may not exceet 
1 T lg wit 
^ ents". 

[he degree of Juris Doctor “With Honors” is awarded to those stud receiving 
em tive averages of 3.0 or better. The number of students 7 receiving 
T t 1 ` 4 
ne Ай | He nors,” when vents to the total number of students? ,d 40 p* 

ч А. -xcecc 

degre “With High Henon ind “With Highest Honors,” may not exe 


cent of the graduating class 


i ligi 
For students who receive their deg 1 1 September апа January, e 


dia | А " ; , гаре! 
\опог$ will be determined based upon the student's grade point : ave 


1 those students who graduated the previous May 


parison wit 


Order of the Coif rit of 
"T spl Ч 
ral honor society, aims "to foster 44 


[he Order of the Coif, a national k 
ful study and to mark in a fitting manner those who have 


attained E 


of scholarship Ihe George М ton 1 ( hapter was cs d 
1926 Members arc « ected cach year from the rh king 10 p I 


| ghest-ranking 10 percen 
Braduating Juris Dox 


tor candidates. Ordinarily, o student 


\ ULIC 5 wno Ida Vc 
their full course of studv i residence at the Law School are « le f 
Ship in the Order of t € Coit. Howey exceptio ly ое made Dy t 
the Coif adviser for unusual circumstances. Any st dent admitted to 
School as a insfer student after the first year of studv м Ot De chigib 
larly Students who take more t one semester of classes at another 
excluding summer course worl A го ' 


Credit /No ( redit Limit and Credit /No ( redit Option 


I í ] credit ^ n icd Cre 
Credit or Hono; p Low P No Cred Credits c e і и К 
and Writing ›1( d Í j id I 2] 1‹ Том 
17-hour mit 

Che Credit No Credit optic ) J.D cc ‹ € up to 6 credit 
* DOn-required aw courses that are regularly graded etter-grade b 
Credit No Credit basis Course credit earned under t c Credit/ No Credit 
pounts toward the hour limit. I Credit/ No Cred 
ias been elected ¢ following rules app 1){ ptio y ос crected f 
courne during a sem: ter or summer ses 2) the f day for an « 
9! Credit No Credit ii à regular traded course м be the Friday of the 
Week of a Semester or summer session: (3) the dec to exercise the Credi 
redit Option is irrev ^2 { 


Peri 4: (4 


c i grad [ ( pette ( a f 
Arns less thar - д | с ut 
Will appear the stud ‘ crine : ; ж, 4 : 
Шоп o, submit i required rese | ‹ Cred Мо ( 
515 y [| result in a grade of } 
The Credit No Credit optio ended t e€ c cxi ent 
It i Dot a license fna idea a pret participati The f 
Д Бост ts: Exercising the optio т aa ч T ca am 
сту ities because of the imp. ce attached to grade pec c 
1 addition students should exercise great caution when electir c ( 
uri "t {С f CI ceste M ac S \ 1 CLA £ LM t £ 
со С c CR/N¢ opuo exercised tne 
O cred ~ C C C cred 


Examination 


[* cid 


Xamination« ! METRE 
po take th I « [ 


1 
ed in 
f the 

1 
{ 
Law 
эп 
tution 


dent may comply with the instructor's procedure of ev iluation (make-up exami 
nation, research paper, or other procedure, as determined by the instructor) to 
be graded on a Credit/No Credit basis (for credit, à minimum grade of ¢ I5 
required for J.D. candidates) before the end of the semester following the excused 
ibsence. Second, the student may take the next regularly scheduled examination 
the same course, tat tb ume or a different instructor, for а etter grade 
[he examination, however, may not be taken after tudent has been excluded 
for low scholarship, and permission to take an exami ion before the regularly 
heduled date id time will not be inted. If the student fails to complete the 
C a optio vithin the prescir bed period without an ipproved absence, the 
ide of If he course will be | grade of 7 
Research Paper Deadlines 
The preparation of a rescar h paper is required in most sem lars a d is offered a 
in alter c to anc nination in a number of other course $ idicated in the 
course description о cive а letter de on a research paper, the paper must 
x iDpmitted bv the | t da\ Ji la " n the semester or vith the permission 0! 


i (the last day of any exam 
iċadline will be 


aper de 
he last Friday before 


the instructor may extend the 


епи cl 


period of the following scmesteh 
‹ ist be 


tional circumstances and mt 


| . . f 
udents. When a deadline for a рар 
any credit 


no student will receive 
icceptable to the instructor has been 
ceive for the course is CR Credit) 
| grade of C— is req sired for J.D 
candidates ess the paper is intended to fulfill the legal writ үр requirement, I! 
\ > Sann minimum de of ¢ required. 1 | cto iD t pape! within 
he deadline result de of 2 
Changes in Program of Study 
Juris Doctor degree candidates may make changes in their class schedules dunt 
ле first six days of classes. After that time, students may add or drop courses ОПУ 
the written approval of t tructor, the dean of students, and the dire 
f the Records Office. Under no circumstances may a student drop a course # 
саа M Classe 1а semester 


Exclusion and Probation for Low Scholarship 
\ Student wh 


' ' | 
ose cumul ( ( ( 

h | " 

9ut 15 above 1.6 w € put « probatio ( 
lative average to 1.67 at the end ext semes 


Mitted to r 


Cgister for m { ( 
receives the permissiot of the Academic Schi 

A student wh 
Will be excluded rom 


the permis: 


entire period of law tud c excluded f 
uate unless the st dent petitions for and : € 
Scholarship ( ommitte¢ ¢ app t 
first year of stud 
Students who are regist с he time they re 
be permitted to continue their le tud ` ex 
Paid for the semester 
Foi this purpose the tern emest¢ сшас 
Proce 
rocedure foy Reinstatement 
in student « cluded m petit ti Academic S« 
Sta 
l'àtement Che Committee vill reinstate the stude 
1) that the low grades w і € c 
(5 , 
4) that he or А SNR т bo dà cud 
lih Fed bm om enel 
"lood of success [he Comn tte " e 
Ment; for example the Coi tec , rc ' 
OF it ma place mits o tad "n 
Onti 
ntinuous ] nrollment 
Depr 
“Bree candidat irc expected ti 
quireme Its arc fic Г R ` сг! 
dent Р 
& I5 dropped fron he 1 ( 
On low \ 
юм stude $ ‹ 
Со 
“Ntinuoys enrollment bv р 1 rsitv rc 
*PPropriat, A ea , : 


Leay ` 
ave of Absence 


he credits earned at that school toward his or her J.D. degree at the Law School. 
A student must petition the Academic Scholarship Commiuttec and demonstrate 
that compelling person 11 circumstances warrant study at another institution rhe 
Committee n its on this basis. Permission to visit for (We 


mesters is granted rarely, and only in the most extraordinary 


grant one-semester vis 


circumstances. In ne 
taken at another 
t another 


event will the Committee allow more than 28 credit hours of study 


school to be counted toward the degree here. The course s to be taken à 
law school must be approved in advance by the dean of students, and a student 
must earn a grade of ¢ or better (under the grading system of the other law 


chool) to transfer the credit hours with a grade of Credit to the Law School. 5tu 


i j 1 ras 
ster at another law school must provide the director of the Record 


dents who reg 


Office with an official transcript of their work there promptly on its completion 


Readmission 


М ecent 
ered but did not attend during the most recen 


А student who was previously regis f 
„лус 0 
has not been granted a le ave 


semester (summer session excluded), and who | 
absence, must apply to the Academic Scholarship Committee for ге; \dmission. 4 : 
PI 1 
eadmitted student is required to satisfy the curriculum requirements existing * 


the time of readmission 


Credit for Courses Taken in Other GW Schools 


r the first year and with the approval of the dean of students, students пе 
|i maximum of 6 credit hours of appropriate graduate level courses 10 ot dit 
schools of the University; a grade of at least B— must be received to obtain cre 
for such courses; and the grade does not count in computing the cumulative aver 
| “hot 


ize. Grades of Credit or No Credit resulting from courses taken in other s¢ t 
| No Credi 


total of 17 hours allowed under the Credit 


vill count towa 1 cla 
" - > “ ue 
option. Law st eceive | credit hour for cach 00 minutes of schedulec fit 
ly 2 credi 

emester ereforc v student n ome cases carn on 

for a co ffered by another school of the University for 3 credits 


Summer School Credit from Other Law Schools 
1g student (5° 


on the ¢ 


I t trend anoth } | 
\ 4 | to attend another law school as a visiti 
sore 
Vis \ School), or participating іп а Law School-spon ҳу 
d Tom seers Ay other | 
xchange p Doctor students may only earn credits from redit 
i ' oe 
hools ‹ summer. Students may earn no more than a total Of © Кел 
о fron ims at other law schools toward their degree: 27 s the 
і 1g tO use 1 
pla to it other law schools and шїепашь have the 
e 1; 
credit towa ogram at the Law School must my" ysually 
courses they wish to t w the dean of students Approval ! lite 
1 | АВА-ас cree 
inted to attend sul ibroad programs sponsi red by -ampus 
rake 


»pls to courses offered 


aw schools, but the following prohibitions aj 

of ABA-accredited law i Ton = during са Даф. sessions: Students mn. if 

courses in other law sch ls’ summer sessions for credit tow: urd the degree От 

tne fered at the | School at any time during 0 mic 
th ig during the bs v licy 


vear f po show ng o ood Cause 
may I tudent : , of the 
a ; systen 
| stud grade of C- or better (under the grading to the Law 
other law s the credit hours with a grade of € redit verag? 
Schoe not count in computing the cumulati 4 schools 
* 1 4 
Grades of Credit or lit resulting from courses taken at other 1 unde r 
Bot арна | үм | 7 | allowet hic 
during the summer will count toward the total of 17 hours : ^ 
с ( f chat t 


Credit/No Credit option Credit will not be recog ized in € 


can be obtained in a similar period at the Law School Student 


another law sch 


поо! must provide the director of the Records Office with an offi 
cial transcript of their work there p рї mpicuon 

à : : : 

North American Consortium on Legal Education 

The Law School is a founding member of t! c North American Consort um on 
Legal ] 


ducation (N ACLI NACLE w formed in 1999 t 
understanding within Nort Am 
Providing Opportunities for cross 
Student CX h 


( 


te increased 


сва systems Dy 


ng C 
Arizona James E. Rogers Colle ( A 
Cente Juris Doct ^ den DD ‹ 
dent In their second o ( fi 
[ о Dalhe 
of Law Montre 
HO | dec I | Sup 


ict the Graduate Programs Office 


, 


005 


Graduate Programs 


Che Law School offers advanced degree programs leading to the Master of Laws 


id Doctor of Juridical Science degrees for U.S. and non-US. law school gradu 


Both the LL.M. and S.J.D. programs offer an opportu for attorneys 10. 


holarly research. 


gain a more in-depth understanding of the law while engaging 1л s 


Ihe Master of Laws Degree 


[he Master o program of general stuc be 
divid n one of the specialized ficlds listed 
yelow. Gradi one of these are v have the fick 
f specializat 
Environmental Law 
Government Procure 
Government Procure onmental Law 
Intellectua 
Internationa W 
International I 
[ i 
Entrance Requirements 
А , „oret 15 
For applicants with a U.S. law degree, a Juris Doctor or equivalent deg. jw 
required from a law school that is à member of the Association of American i 
Schools О! ipproved bv the American Bar Association [he : ppl псапї must 1 
| re 
lemonstrated a high degree of academic excellence in caris ub irst law der 
Non-U.S. law school graduates must have completed a law degree with ates 
demic standing fre ed university. Non-U.S. law $ chool gradu 
j 
о песа ti ct im la c te cquirement c below the 
Advance l 5 not ed for credit earned while a candidate for the 
4 vd ‘ for credit са d at ne before the student was a degr 
v | Үт" : - " at 
паа the LL.M. program at th iw School. An exception may be oe 
LL.M. prog ( ch exc pri 
f 1 \ C credit tl rh the Oxford-GW Internat! 
H Rig Law Progra nd who subseque read 
lid f International and Comparative Law 
Admission 
poral 
\ 14 Prog 
ipplication forms аге a ible fron d should be returned to Gr: өү; Y. 20052 
Office. The George Washington | ersitv Law School, Washington, ‘red 
$. Law 5 | Graduat U.S. law school graduates are usu: Шу ac the pro 
^f ) 
f ic Spr di тау be granted at the discretion " рег 
A | Novem 
re Ap no re duc ] c ] for the fall nester ane + 
С 5} І ( mitted 
à U.S.I 3 Gradua Non-U.S \ ool g aduates are 3t 


" re 
ғ ic on ) vherce I | t an ofhicia nguage are e point 
S ic Test of Eng is a Fo rn | ruag id attain a score in the ler red f0! 
С рар‹ ( OF 4 ро три! э ‚|с 
idmissio iw School. This is a mandatory requirement. APEG gres 
| í the test and shou" New 
esp Me i ки C tor taking eg t i 
с 
q TOEFL, Educational Te Service, P.O. Box 6154, o o the 
08541. U.S.A. 1 anleted analicaton form sad uld be retur! "T. 
: ompicit ippiic 4t s кл ба if che seme 
р і ft ceinning OF 


Degre 
U.S. ү 


е Requirements 


aw School Graduates 
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Thesis Requirement 


lhe thesis is expected to be a scholarly paper of the same quality and k ngth asa 


law review article. Full-time students take Law 690-91, Thesis, during the first and 
second semesters of their program; part-time students, during their third and 
fourth semesters. With the approval of the program director or thesis adviser, an 


extension of up to one calendar year may be granted for completion of the thesis; 
continuous enrollment must be maintained during the period of the extension 
Those who, due to extraordinary circumstances, require an extension bevond one 
calendar year must receive approval from the program director and the senior ass? 


ciate dean for academic affairs; continuous enrollment must be maintained 


Thesis Waiver 
U.S. Law School Graduates 


„e may 
Graduates of U.S. law schools who are candidates for the LL.M. degree m 
1 spe 


i 1 | at 
cialized field who wishes a waiver must consult the director of the program 1n th 
an for 


f „te at least 
academic affairs. Candidates who are granted a thesis waiver must complete at le 


- e 
one substantial, analytical written work in the field (¢.g., a paper in an advance? 
; grade 


course or seminar or Law 696, Graduate Independent Legal Writing with à g 
- - hesis 


request a waiver of the thesis requirement. A candidate for the degree 1n 4 


field: a candidate for the General LL.M. must consult the senior associate de 


of B+ or better. The program director may impose other conditions for the t 


waiver at his or her discretion 


Non-U.S. Law School Graduates 


| d А „aree may 

Graduates of non-U.S. law schools who are candidates for the LL.M. degree й 
i an S 

request a waiver of the thesis requirement. A candidate for the degree in å "i 
| ‹ rar 

cialized field must submit the request in writing to the director of the progr tto 


- , » di ^S 
that field. A student in the General LL.M. program must submit the reque 


ests for 


the director of the International and Comparative Law Program All requ 


| | . final semes 
a thesis waiver must be submitted no later than the beginning of the final en 
| i } e 
ter or summer session before the student's graduation. Approval of such are T tv 
{ t abili) 


{ writing 


will be granted only if the student has demonstrated research anc e 
yr as an me 


ul 


by successful 


y completing a substantial research paper in a course « 


pendent writing project 


Curriculum 


All candidates for the LL.M. complete 24 credit hours, including 4 hou Those 
for those students who are subject to the thesis requirement (see above. ‚ deat 
working toward the General LL.M. should consult with the senior 4 
ies Im 
prehensive program of study; students may choose to concentrate their Т: 
one or more areas, such as constitutional law, labor law, corporate law, аде 
і program must complete t 

for cach program. ос 
pec ialized degre Е; 
yrogram directo" 


for academic affairs and the designated thesis adviser in order 


he min 
Related 
an 


care law. Those working toward a specialize 
mum required number of hours in courses listed below 
courses are recommended for the remaining course work. 5 


didates must have their programs of study approved by the [ 


Environmental Law Program 
incen Pais ubi T MR Р enh "V 
Director A. Reitze; Faculty Advisers S. Hsu, S. Murphy, J. Turle alized 


„e speci j 
[he Environmental Law Program offers programs of study in chros А Law, 
t and Environ Geld ot 


fields—Environmental Law, Government Procuremen 
for сас 


and International Environmental Law. Course requirements 


specialization are given below 


LL.M. in } nvironmentai 
A Minimum of 12 


: 1 fron € folk vin Course 
edits is required 
pr Toxic 
Air Pollution € ontrol (43 Holes Law 
А í ' Y nt UCidi 
Environmental Law Enforcemen b 
33 Sa 
Water Pollution ( ontrol (434 m. E 
International [rade and IDA 
Environme; tal Law (435 / 154 
. à 45: b 
Water Resources Law (436 | tal р i 
Coastal. Navigation, and Wetla ky [М | R lar 
. usta 1DIC ^ 
Resource Law (43 : 
o tO 
Nergy Law (438 | К: 
, е 4 4 › Ы 
Natural Resources Law 440 н теп 
| ( | 
Xcgulation and Management ‹ ч 
*Osystems (44] ү r а 
Control ој Solid and Hazard ~ te ] 
, > ) ad £ 
Wastes RCR A & CER( LA t+ n ^ 
j +0 
Regulation of Pesticides and : Contr $ 
Industria] Chemicals (FIFRA X — mental Law Semin 20 
USCA) (444 — 
444 
LI M 171 Governmer Р, ney ma Г» - 1 
The following courses are rex d 
Perfori C Gove 
Air Pollution ( ontrol (432 03 
ігор ера] Law Enforcement (433 A t s Cost and 
lita ) 124 Cove cnt i ` 
ater Pollution ( ontrol (434 ( 
) „И J ‘ N 
Ontro] of Solid and Hazardou TS i} Law 
Vaste (RCRA & ( ERCLA) (442 pease Raga - 
mina I 
Шоп of Government Contracts Se * 
(502 
LI M nal E» nmentai d 
The toll C ire required 
^ Pollution ( ontrol 432 E ivironme 
ater Pollution Control 434 - а фр" 
" пгегпапопа! Lav 
Ol of Solid and Hazardous —Á— B 
mt (RCRA & CERCLA) (442 yr vere 
Iter j ^ ис 
*erational Environme: tal Law чт 
45 930 
Üttrge Relate і to E» nmental La 
( Dari . $ Gove nent 
9mpley 1 itigat on + 36 Pe Ori 54 А 
Ad : 5s =. ts (503 
Miralty 292 Co v (526 
Land | 4 35 I А ) i radc e 
I SC Law 332 C түү 
ШП ^ EA " € Sea (55 
Adm; 5 Liability (354 > Analysis for Lawyers 
Rep istrative Lay 400 EM 
ср 5 4 
E Bulateq Industries 106 OU4 
оо ar < 
Ri 


} AW 
nalvsis an 


Government Procurement Law Program 


Directors S. Schooner, ]. Schwartz; Faculty Advisers W. Kovacic, F. Lees, C. Yukins 


LL.M. in Government Procurement Lan 


А minimum of 10 credits is required from the following courses 


Formation of Government Contracts Comparative Public Procurement 
502 508 

Performance of Government Government Contracts Seminal! 
Contracts (503 309 

Government Contracts Cost and Graduate Government Contracts 


Pricing (506 Placement (510 
Government Contracts and 
Environmental Law Seminar (507 


Сои Related to Government Procurement Lan 
32 Environmental Law (430 
Patent Law (470 
296 International Business Transactions 
302 322 


ead) 
nternational Commercial Law 524 


w and Economics (598 
w and Accounting (602 
lan 


titative Analvsis for Lawyers 


imination Law ( 390 | 
tive Law (400 I 
Antitrust Law (402 ] 
Advanced Antitrust Law Seminar ( 
t03 604 

Health Care Law (410 Government Lawvering (671 
egislation (416 Mediation and Alternative Dispute 
lative Analysis and Drafting (418 Resolution (676 


ocal Government Law (422 Negotiation and Conflict 
41 
Design (681 


systems 


ublic Law Seminar (426 


Intellectual Property Law Program 


Directors M. Adelman, R. Brauncis; Faculty Advisers D. Nunziato, R Schechter 


Lil 1 nin ! í [rt І І 

А minimum of 10 credits is required from the following courses 

Patent Law (471 Patent Enforcement (482 

Copvright Law (472 Computer Law (484 

Unt Competition and Trademark Law in Cyberspace (459 patent 

Law (474 International and Comparative ** 
Strategies and Practice (476 Law (490 
feral Circuit (477 Intellectual Property Antitrust 


Licensing of Intellectual Property Seminar (494 . (496) 
Rights (478 Intellectual Property Law Seminar" 
Chemica d Biotech Patent Law (480 
Courses Related to Int sal Property La 
E-Commerce (283 Telecommunications Law 414) 
Money, Banking, and Commerce (291 Entertainment Law (475 acts 
Sports Law (295 Formation of Government Сопи“ 
Law of Privacy (398 502 jar 
Antitrust Law (402 International E-Commerce Semis 
Advanced Antitrust Law Seminar 525 

403 Genetics and the Law 616 
Communications Law (412 Law and Medicine (617 
Broadcast and Cable Regulation (413 


International and ( omparative Law Program 


Director § Karamanian: Faculty Advis К. Brown, $ Мигрһу 
R Steinhardt 


LL.M. in International and 


їайпота! Ana Comparative Lai 
A minimum of 12 credits IS required from the following cou SC 
International laxation I (312 Law of ] 
International laxatior Il 313 lt tm vil Law 937 
Foreign Relations and Nationa In grati Law I (538 
Security Law ( 386 Immigration Law II (539 
International [rade and Refugee and Asylum Law (540 
Environmental Law (435 Introduction to Chin ese and Japanese 
Internatio) al Environme lv Law (541 
454 Inter onal k 542 
Internationa Law 520 Fort Direct I $ ient (544 
Inter tional Business Transactior Int« ional Law of Human Rights 
522 546 
International Commercial Law (524 Law of the Sca (550 
Aternational E-Commerce Sem International Law of Territor and 
525 Territorial Disputes (55] 
Internatio, ul Trade Law (526 Law of War (552 
Advanced | ter tional Trade [ \ U.S. I хро Co ( [ \ а 
927 Re ^ Cc 
Internatio Litigation (528 Intern Criminal Law (554 
Nternational Labor Standards and International Arbitration (556 
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Litigation and Dispute Resolution Program 
Director $. Saltzburg; Associate Director A. Robinson 


LL.M. in Litigation and Dispute Resolution 
Che College of Trial Advocacy (683) and 21 credits from the following courses 


arc required 


Advanced Trial Advocacv (675 [he American Jury (680 
Mediation and Alternative Dispute Negotiation and Conflict 
Resolution (676 Management Systems Design 681) 
Pre- Trial Practice in Civil Cases (677 International Dispute Resolution 
Ethics in Adjudication and Settlement 682 

678 Pre- Trial Practice in Criminal Cases 
Advanced Evidence (679 684 


Joint Master of Laws-Master's Degree Programs 


Che Law School offers joint degree programs with two other schools of the Uni 
versity for LL.M. candidates. The LL.M.-M.P.H. is offered with the School 0 
Public Health and Health Services for students who are pursuing the LI М. 18 
Environmental Law. The LL.M.-M.A. (in the field of history with a concentra 
tion in U.S. legal history; in the field of women’s studies; or in the field ot public 


policy with a concentration in women’s studies) is offered with ¢ olumbian 4 


f 


| | a 
lege of Arts and Sciences for students who are pursuing the LL.M. in Internation 
с admitted both to the Law School ano 
hool must 
The 
ts for 


and Comparative Law. Students must b 
separately, to the school that confers the other master's degree. Each 5с 
separately approve a student's application to pursue a joint degree program 
joint degrees must be conferred simultancously and only after all requiremen 
both degrees have been met 

l'he Law School will allow 6 credit hours of work completed in the otl 


er mas 


, i ‘ed for the 
s program to count toward completion of the 24 credit hours required for 


е : „Aed for 
[he grade of CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) will be recorded f 
i е 


class 


LL.M 


to receive a grat 


a student must receive a grade of at least B 

Credit. Law students receive 1 credit hour for each 700 minutes of scheduled its 
| > credit: 

time in a semester; therefore, a law student may in some cases earn only 2 €! 


{ by another school of the University for 3 credits 


Student 


number of other eilations go : int 9 А ог: s А 
А numbe ther regulations govern the joint degree program priate 


1 ' » "CON 
interested in entering one of these programs should consult with the app" 


191711551015 offices 


Academic Regulations 


Academic Work Load 


Master's candidates without substantial outside employment may take 
of 12 credit hours per semester. Students with more than 20 hours 
employment must take a limited program of study not to exceed 8 cre 


‚ maximum 
of ош%!0©° 
„dit hou 


Academic Evaluation 
Grades 


Letter grades are given with numerical equivalents as follows 


A+ 4.33 B+ 3.33 ( 2.33 

\ 4.0 B 3.0 ( 2.0 Е =0 

\ 3.66 B 2.66 ( 1.66 ; 
мо Credit 

Graduate students may not elect to take graded courses on a € redit/: the 


„с if 
‚ : - r ates! 
basis. No credit is given for grades below ( for U.S. law school gradu who 
A studen 


program and for grades below D for foreign law school graduates 


has been excused from taking а r gularh 


arly scheduled cxamination or has been 
granted an ‹ 


xtension of the dea \ iper 15 given the grade of J. 
Incomplete See Failure to Tak Research Paper Deadlines 
| below Che Cumulative average of a student | trades in all cour CS taken 
While а Candidate for 4 given degree 
No grade mav be changed by an instructor t has been posted or disclosed 
toa student unless there has been in arithmeti administrative error that has 
cen certified in writing by the instructor. A student has the r t of faculty peer 
review Of complaints of “capricious ot prejudiced academic ¢ valuation” under the 
regulations o ined in Lhe G MA Wa АТ. { HI t ІГ Guidi 
and Кез msthilities. To init ite such a review, the stude I st sul 
Supporting documentation to the senior associate dcan for academic 
last da OI classes of th« cmester following the semester or sun mcer session in 
Which the grade for a1 examination, paper, or other work product was awarded 
Method of Evaluation 
The method of evaluation idicated € end of cach course desc ) this 
bulletin апа a student’s grade її с course will be dete са part on 
that basis In most course хап on 1s пса during the examinatior 
Penod Th € course с marked *examinatior Additional writt« Уогк require 
ments are indicated by notatio ch as “draf ssig ents or “problem 
йеп,” A small number of co ses are marked “take-home examinatio 
indicating that the instructor w dete e me od by w ( the exar 
lion 15 Administ red outside of the nem 
quire ti prep tK ot ) carc aper C ot an 
ACG rescarch pape ~ ca C re marked “g lation 
ith permission of the tructo | ch cases an ex 1t1OI 
but the instructor mav e t pe n fo mber of st 
1 | гааса ср: ors ( OIC-Dp ng Id / or 
tc 1551 cnt nav De кеа, 1 с pic а t 
nulatior d paper 
Once a student has been evaluated in a course using the method 
rse description, the instructor m c owe ‹ ^ dc S 
t class participatio \ ic s grade c d om 
of Laws “With Highest Honors” s awarded to those sti 
minimum cumulative average of 3.67 
Ra; 
m to Take an Examination 
totae P'aminations ar пса at the end of most courses. Every 
ag the regular exan nations at their reg r dates 1 ume 
tuden fails to tal rrade of F will be reco 
dent has | “акс ап exami ) Че ‹ Ward, os з даны ^ 
Реті, 110 drop che опа the examination or has obtained t nin mm м 
© dean ? ~ drop the course. No excuse for absence w i С E << pde: y 
Ming c. x students l d ther oniy for ess Or other emergency. | e$ ae 
the same icts do not constitute an emergency. nor ГЕ «а >> ste 
ШТ » ate or ( Xaminations on severa consecutive dates. Applicatio — C жо 
d nade in y ble but not later than one mo te c 
н >) no has rece ca AX sca SCI imu for | 
E 1 tf I(l ) tered on the 
org and WI , nave the temporary grade of J (Incoi еге) c 
M “must cle 


1 Writing, on 
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research paper, or othet procedure, as determined by the instructor) to be graded 


on a Credit/No Credit basis (for credit, a minimum gr rade of ‹ is required tor 
LL.M. candidates) before the end of the semester following the excused absence: 
Second. the student may take the next гери; rly scheduled examination in the 
same course, taught by the same or a different instructor, for a letter gr: ide. The 


mav not be taken after a student has been excluded for 


examination, however, 
the re gularly 


low scholarship, and permission to take an examination before 
If the student fails to complete the 


scheduled date and time will not be granted 
che 


elected option within the prescrit bed period, without an approved absence, 
grade of J for the course wil nct ur to a grade of I 


Research Paper Dead lines 


; re 5 
I he preparation of a rescarch paper 15 qi ured in most seminars and is offered a 


an анла * to an examination in a nt Paa at of courses. as indicated in the cours 


h — the paper must be subd 
f the 


descriptions Го receive a letter grade оп a researc 
mitted by the last day of classes in the semester or, with the permission © 
instructor, by the last day of the examination period ке; last dav of any examina 

will be deter 


tion given in any course). In the summer session, the paper deadline 
before fa 


і the dead 


mined bv the instructor, but can be set no later than the last Friday 


semester Casses begin For sufficient reason, the instructor may exten 


line up to the last day of the examination period of the following semester; if the 
extension is to a date beyond the normal gr aduation date for the student, the expres 
permission of the dean of students is required When the deadline for a 1 paper P 
extended, the following conditions apply: (1) no student will receive any credit = 
the course until a paper acceptable to the instructor has been submitted; | 2) me 
only grade the student may receive for the course is ¢ R (Credit) or NC(No redit} 
To receive credit, a minimum grade of ( is required for I L.M. с andidates Fal 
ure ultimately to submit any paper for the cours will result in a grade of F 
Changes in Program of Study 

schedules during the 


Master of Laws candidates may make changes in their class " 
y wil 


first six davs of classes. After that time, students may add or drop courses ОП (the 
1 о 
the written approval of the instructor, the dean of students, anc i the director, last 
| Y 
Records Office. Under no circumstances may à student drop à course after t 
dav of classes in any semester 
Credit for Courses Taken in Other GW Schools 
to 
ated 
Master of Laws candidates may be permitted to take graduate courses 5; redit 
n i Р ' 5 cr 
their fields of interest in other schools of this University. A maximum of CR 


The grade 0 ^ „arn 
пш е, 
nt! redit 


aw 


hours will be credited toward the degree for such courses 

Credit) or МС (No Credit will be recorded for such courses; a stude 

| grade of at least B— to receive a grade of Credit Law students receive 
fener 


hour for each 700 minutes of scheduled class time in a semester; sche 
| by anot 


student тау in some cases carn only 2 credits for a course ofteree 


school of the University for 3 credits 


е aes TER ; „a, Ine 

Consortium of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan Area, : 
: Georg”, 

^ candidate for the Master of Laws degree may take graduate courses at if the 


; х ics * 

town University Law Center through the Consortium 0f Universit irse "T 
7 i oL ^ 
Washington Metropolitan Area. A maximum of 6 credit hou hc 


rs ОЇ suc 
um ¢ 
Permission to take Consort scott 


be credited toward the master’s degree a 
must be granted by the Law School’s dean of students and the registrar © git) wil 
town University Law Center. The grade of CR (€ redit) or NC (NO "T 


ust 
be recorded for such courses. To receive the grade of CR 3 student m 


grade of C— or higher 


Readmission 


A student who fail 


S to register for one or m 


nore semesters will be required to apply 
for readmission in order to continue in the degree program. Application for read 
Mission should be made to the relevant program director Readmitted student: 
Will not receive academic credit for course work completed more tl 


Prior to the date of th« 


Ky should be addressed to the r 


readmission request. Petitions for exceptions to this pol 


associate dean 
for 


. n z ' = 1 Ў 
academic affairs and will be grant h ptional circumstances 


Attendance 


Regular attendance at classes is required an 
Student wl | 


ho is shown by tl 


for successful work. A 


пе instructor to be deficient in class atte nce or par 
lcipation wil]. after the instructor first attempts to communicate with the student. 
lave a grade of No Credit entered on the record absent an excuse. No excuse for 


deficient attendance or participation will be granted except by the dean ‹ f students 
and then only 


for illness or other emergency А student whose CXCUSC IS accepted 
y " T F 
y the dean of students will be with 


iwn administratively from the course 
Because the courses in the | iugation and Dispute Resolution degree pro 
y { i i 
Bram are evaluated solely on the basis of the student’s performan class, 
апу stuc 


lent ¢ nrolled in Law 675. 676 677,678, 679. 680. 681, 682, 683, or 684 


than three class 


receive a grade of NC (No Credit 


ate to the satisfaction of the program director that 


udent can demonstr 


the n T^ i el " 
le absences were for good reason ind beyond the stud 


dent’s control. In such a 
case, the student will be withdraw n administratively from the course. The student 
may repeat the course at its next offering by registe z and p the tuition 

OWever, the grade of NC will remain on the record 


Cerce of Doctor ot Ju 


нз ‚| 
dical Science offer a very small 


talented students, who have already earned the Master of 
ar Bree, the opportunity 
Са Of interest 


ач 
to concentrate on research and writin 


Ente. 

trance Requirements 
U. d ч 

S. Law School Gr 


aduates 
For ¢ J.D ap 


follow; 4a plicants who earned their first law degree from a U.S. law patie 
fom Au requirements pertain. Applicants must hold aB A сурсан бри 
Асп fe S Onally accredited college or university and a J D and ae „М o equiv 
bers of t both carned with excellent recons; from law — s M " 
be Wai d AALS or approved by the ABA һе requirement ки мык ] we, 
Master. iN exceptional circumstances Applicants must submit copies of their 


5 thes > 
Шс IS Or Onc 


1 } >f | 
ог More papers or articles they have written Applicants must 
Ca research 


Xr. Proposal and dissertation topic approved by a full-time mem 

y j fac licor he 

Pp] пе Lay School faculty who has agreed to serve as the faculty adviser if the 
| Kant is c 


admitted 


law degree at 
requirements pertain Api 


non-U.S. law school. the 
ance 
Üni nt academic ; 

S such 


ants must have graduated with an 
ссога from a foreign law school known for high academic stan 
а determination w ill be made by the Graduate Pri grams Office or by a 
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qualified faculty member. As outlined above for U.S. law school graduates, addi 
tional requirements include an LL.M. (which may be waived in exceptional cir 
cumstances), copies of the master’s thesis or one or more papers Or articles writ 
ten by the applicant, and a research proposal and dissertation topic approved bya 
full-time member of the Law School faculty who has agreed to serve as the fac 
ulty adviser if the applicant is admitted. Consideration for admission requires 
proficiency in the English language, both oral and written, as determined by the 


Graduate Programs Office or by a faculty member designated by the dean 


Degree Requirements 
Candidates for the Doctor of Juridical Science degree must complete the follow 


equirements in order to be awarded the degree: a residence period of not less 


ing 
than one academic year: a course of study and research, designated by the disset 


tation committee, of no less than 8 credit hours; and completion and acceptance 


of a dissertation (see below) 


The course work for the S.J.D. degree will normally be completed during the 
ents 


jate 
ate 


first two years of study. During this period, tuition is paid in four equal paym 
and no limit is placed on the number of credit hours for which a degree candi 
may enroll with his or her adviser’s approval. After the first two years from the d 
of matriculation, tuition will be charged by the credit hour for any additiona 
courses taken by the degree candidate, either for credit or as an auditor 


The Dissertation 


[he dissertation must be submitted no later than three years from the date of 


admission to candidacy for the S ] р degree The applicant W ho proposes to write 
i gi 
on a comparative law topic must have a reading knowledge of the languag* И 


which the relevant materials are to be found. When the dissertation is submitte™ 
This examina 


j 1 Р "tec 

tion is conducted by the consultative committee and such other members of ti r 
-ectO 

rogram direct 


the consultative committee will set the date for oral examination 


faculty and qualified experts as are selected by the appropriate ү 
in consultation with the dean „АЁ 
No later than one month before the expected date of graduation, the candidate 
must submit to the associate dean for academic affairs two complete copies of the 
dissertation and two copies of an abstract of the dissertation 
Го be acceptable, the dissertation must, in the opinion of the examining СО 


suitable for publication. Additional information can be obtain« d from th 

ate dean for academic affairs. Accepted dissertations become the propert 5 rts 
| | ж , í wn 
University and are placed in the University’s Gelman Library and the Jacob ! , 


" 1 jon. 
Law Library, where duplicate copies are bound and made available for circulat 


Fees and Fin: incial Regulations 


Ihe following fees and financial regulations wer« 


adopted for the 2003 summer 
Session and the 2003-04 academic 


year 
Tuition and Fees 
Full time J.D 


candidates, for the academic year 


с $30.990 
art-time J.D, candidates and LI M 


candidates per credit hour 1.090 
Continuir ng Legal Education students per credit hour 1,090 
$J.D candidate E full program, including the final examination 30,990* 


Special Fees and Di posits (Nonre 
Applic ation fee 


70 
ution dep '€ charge h student admitted to J.D degree 
Geposit fec charged cach student admitted t 1ер1 


Candidacy (payable in two installments—$200 by a date 
SPecified in the letter of admission; $800 by mid-June 


funadable 


1 1.000 
ution deposit fee ch: urged cach student admitted to LL.M degree 

Candidacy payable on the date specified in the letter of admission 500 
ate registr; поп beginning z the first week of the semester 80 
Registr: ation for conti inuous с nrollment or leave of absence 35 
‘ee for bindi 1g master’s theses and S.].D. dissertations 30 
ate-payment fec see Payment of Fees, below 75 
€placement of lost or stolen picture identification card 25 
turned che ck ree, ¢ harged a student w hose check is returned 

because Of insufficient funds or for any other reason 25 
'anscript fec 5 
placeme nt of diploma [ec 50 


Regist, ation or 
Privile ges 
Symnasii; 
ified 


1 Campus in the University en 
the services of the ( 
M privileges; 


These | 


areer Center Iniversity libraries: 


and admission te inless ot ther wise spec 


rivileges terminate and a student is т 


10 longer in residence upon with 
dr; |. 
Wal or dismissal from the University 

Volunt ary Library Fee—The Registration Schedule and Invoice inc udes a vol 
in T1 1 > 1 І 1 lahal - hra : 
бы) БШ for the University libraries Check the box labeled “Library Gift 
t “cline” and omit the amount from your payment if you do not wisn to Include 
lc * ^ 

library Sut in your reimbursement to the 1 niversity 
p 
"Утеп Of Fees 

Student who re gisters for 


classes In any semester or session incurs a financial 
niversity. Payment of tuit 


and Invoice or at the time of registration. ( hanges to registration that 


Ob 
"'ipation to the l 


on and fees is due upon receipt of the 
саше 


es to the s 


eg аг In 


tudent's account must be recorded through the Office of 
adc lition to payment of tuition and fees, the University requires 
t confirm his or her registration. Students whose registrations are not 
the third weck of the semester may be canceled from all courses 


eipt c of the t 


tear-off portion of the 
© studeny’ 


> Payment, is requested for confirmation of registration. Al 


j . че 
Schedule and Invoice, typically mailed with 


tudents 


AW SCHOO! 


whose registrations are not confirmed are notified in writing that their registra 
tions will be canceled and are asked to contact the Student Accounts Office imme 
diately 

Charges for residence halls and meal plans are in accordance with lease agree 
ments signed by the student. Questions concerning those charges should be 
referred to the Community Living and Learning Center or Auxiliary and Institu 
tional Services, respectively 

Registration Holds—Students may not attend classes in any semester or sum 
ner session without the express written permission of the dean of students if chey 
have not registered due to a hold on their student account. Failure to adhere t? 
registration and enrollment procedures could result in a violation of the Aca 
demic Integrity Code and/or the University’s Code of Student Conduct, both 


of which are reported to bar examiners 


Monthly Payment Plan—The University’s payment plan is open to all student 
and is available for the fall and spring semesters only. Students must complete ane 
submit an application by August 15 for the academic year or by January 5 for the 
spring semester to participate in the plan. Upon approval of the application, the Unt 
versity will furnish coupons and return address labels for each payment. The monthly 


| с 
payment plan for the academic year begins in June and ends in March, with t! 
ed to spring: 


first five payments applied to the fall account and the second five appli 
h, Under 


For spring semester only, the plan begins in November and ends in Marc r 
the plan, all payments are due on the first of each month. The student will receiv’ 
a monthly bill, but no interest or late fees will be charged provided payments are 
received as scheduled. Students who enroll in the plan after the first month mus 
make up all payments to the month of enrollment. Interest and a $75 late рау men 
fee are assessed all accounts not paid in full by October 1 for fall and March 119 
spring 


metas — y "hasc 
Third-Party Billing—The University accepts employer vouchers or purcha 


C$, 
orders that are not contingent upon receipt of grades. Under all circumstant É 
f the student 


sity will com 
imburse 


he state 


Sruden® 
nis 


however, the charges for tuition and fees remain the responsibility « 
Should a sponsor fail to remit payment to the University, the Unive 
tact the student for payment. A student whose employer or sponsor re 
him or her for tuition and fees after receipt of grades must pay in full by t 
due date to avoid interest, late fees, and/or cancellation of registration. 
whose tuition is paid in full or part by employee bencfits or teacher tuition rel 
sion must pay any remaining balance by the stated due date to avoid interest “ 
fees, and/or cancellation of registration. 
, the 
Past Due Accounts—Accounts that are past due are encumbered by ^ 
University. A student whose account is encumbered may not register ЮГ a 
semesters and may not receive diplomas or transcripts. A late payment fee jing 
also be assessed each month that the account has an overdue оша acy 
balance. Accounts that are more than 90 days past due are referred to an д^. 
and/or attorney for collection. The student is then responsible for all 
costs, and fees due to, or incurred by, the University as well as all costs, e 
and charges incurred by the agency and/or attorney, including attorney * 
Dishonored /Returned Checks—A student whose check is returned unpaid i 


‚ respons! 
the bank for апу reason will be charged a returned check fee and will be rest 
: Iniversity $ n 
such dishon? : 

с 
е that a> 10 Р 
in addition им 
al proscc? 


for any associated costs and/or attorney's fees incurred by the 1 


a civil lawsuit or other collection cffort be instituted to collect on 
check. In any case where the University has reason to belicv 
presented a dishonored check in bad faith, the University may, 
collection efforts, refer the matter to the proper authorities for crimi 


Withdraw als and Refunds 


Applications foi 
Ing to the 
chang 


es in class ‹ 


u of ructor саса 
Of students der no circumsta 
a Student witl \ t t! ast dav of classes a semester 
In authorized thdrawals and char с n schedule, cancellations ft semest« 
tuition ‹ narges and fees will be made ce with the following schedule 
lor the fall and spring semesters 
l th fro he Ui ity 
1 dated on or before the end of the fir week 
Of the semester 80 
Withdrawal dated on oi before the end of sccond wecl 
60 
са on or cre re he с ао 1С [ a VCCK 


Of the semester t0 
Withdrawal lated yr | nd h 
Of the semester 


Withdrawal 1 laf 


aated after the fourtl VCCK ot the 
2 р 
ы Partial n rwal: If e cl ‹ progr 
refund schedule above ipplies to the differen 
3 


Regulations governing student 


( ` 
tood service charges аге 


| һе abi Ve in 
Withdray al f 
ents of f 


formation 


rom the University m 
ederal alc 
* Applicable cancellation sched 
und policies of the Univer 


ау 


1; those students should check wi 


iversity are in conformity wit delines for refunds 
adopted by the American ( ouncil on Education 
In no case Will tuition be retunded or reduced because of absence from classes 
sty thorization to withdraw and certification for work done will not be given a 
“nt who does not have a clear fi ecord 
dents are encouraged to provide r own cash funds until they can mak« 
ing arrang 


ements in the community 


Financial Aid 


The Law School assists many students in obtaining financial aid through grants, 
various federal and commercial loan programs, or a combination of these kinds of 


assistance 


Juris Doctor Program 


All admitted J.D. applicants are considered for the limited number of merit based 
scholarships; no special application is necessary for this consideration J.D. stu 


lents may apply for the following types of financ ial aid: Law School tuition grants, 
anc 


4 
Subsidized and Unsubsidized Federal Stafford Loans, Federal Perkins Loans, 
private, credit based educational loans. A student must apply for financial aid in 
each vear it is needed; an award of aid in one year is not a guarantee that aid WI 
be awarded in subsequent years. The Committee on Student Financial Aid begi 
making awards in March: funds are limited. No awards will be offered to an app! 
cant until the admission process has been completed 

Law School tuition grants are available to full- and part-time stude і 
awarded primarily оп the basis of financial need. Financial need is the differen 
between the total cost of attending the Law School and a student’s persona 


г; or 
and/or family contribution, $18,500 in Stafford Loans (see below), and апу othe 


nts and are 


assistance the student receives 

Through the Federal Stafford Loan program, students may apply for a n 
mum of $18.500 annually to an aggregate maximum of $138,500 undergrad 
and graduate Stafford Loans [nterest is not charged to the student on the subsi 
dized portion of the loan (up to $8,500 per year while the student 1s enrollets 
during a specified grace period, and during approved periods of deferment = 
repayment. Repayment begins six months after the borrower leaves school 0 
drops below half-time attendance. The Unsubsidized Stafford Loan (up to $10,00 
per year if the student has borrowed thc full $8,500 subsidized portion) accrue 


» . ‘afford 
interest while the student is in school. Payments on the 1 nsubsidized Stafi 
after gt 


ess 
peric d, unles 


зах! 
uate 


Loan may be deferred during the in-school period and for six months 
uation. Repayment of the Stafford Loan is completed over a ten-year her 
the borrower chooses to extend payments through loan consolidation or ot 5 
payment plans after graduation. The in-school interest rate on the Unsubsidizé 

Stafford Loan is variable, based on the 91-day Treasury bill rate plus 1.7%, ca 


at 8.25%. Under current federal regulations, all students receiving Stafforc 
| 


may be assessed an origination fee of 3% of the principal and may be с 
additional guarantee tee of up to l Students тау apply for the Federa 
Loan after the application for admission is complete and the first ruitior 


has been paid arving 
Federal Perkins Loans are available to a limited number of students, 1I V9: u 
and 818 ү 

nent mi 
tion 


amounts, at a fixed interest rate of 5 [he combined undergraduate 
рау! 


ate amount a student тау borrow under this program is $30.000. Re 
[ r gradua 
= Je. 


be made over a five- to ten-year period beginning nine months atte 
Like the Stafford Loan, the federal government pays the interest on — 
Loan while the student is enrolled at least half time, during the nine mon 


period, and during approved periods of deferment of repayment ‚ alter 
lled private 


Students may also apply for commercial student loans. Also ca 
e not gual“ are- 


native, supplemental, or credit-based, these commerce ial loans at „quif 

by the federal government. Commercial loans have different application "merci 
ments and repayment plans than traditional student loan programs ( o such 
lenders apply a credit-scoring process to an applicant's credit history, w^ out 
variables as consumer debt payment history, number of charge cara» 1 recon 
standing balances, and future ability to repay the loan. The Law Schoo well in 
mends that applicants for commercial loans check their credit гер perte! 

t 


advance of applying. Applicants with a good credit history usually re 


loan terms. While there ar 
145 selected several lenders 


Detailed instruc tions for 
applicants who have paid 


Master’s 


Master’s 
Need she Ц 


Айс sources of hnancial aid include t 


làn Graduate Law Students for the 
Patents anc 


fonmental Law 
search in 

Scholarship { 
Fellowship 
Who Wish to be 
Interest to the 

admission Is mi 
Ments must b 


“onsidered for 


considered for 


ide 
€ received by the 


a fellow ship 


c a number of commer 
as 15 preferred sources of 


applying for all of these forms of financial aid 
able from the Law School’s Financial Aid ( се and ar 


and Doctoral Programs 
and doctoral students applying for finan 
ld follow the same guidelines o 


he Momsen, Leonardos Scholarship for Bra 


‚ the Honorable Gerald ] Mossinghoff I 
intellectual property law, the William N 
or study of environmental issues. 
in Environmental Law, and Gradu 


appropriate graduate admissions office at the 


cial loan sources, the Law School 


credit based 1‹ ans 


arc avail 
c mailed in May to admitted 


the first tuition deposit 


ncial aid on the basis of hnancial 
utlined for Juris Doctor candidates Spc 


zil 


study of U.S. constitutional law and the law of 
| trademarks, the Randolph ‹ 


Shaw Graduate Fellowship in Envi 


cllowship for graduate 
Hedeman, Jr., Memorial 
the David and Sherry Berz Summer 


uate Honor Fellowships Applicants 


any of these fellowships should submit a letter of 


time application for 


Che application for admission as well as all supporting docu 


relevant deadline in order for an applicant to be 


Enrollment Requirements for Loan Eligibility 


Students 


Са! e 
lal educational loans must be 


Og єї i 

4 an period for which funds 
per semester is 6 credit 
dents, The 
determi 


TEPON А " 
Urces of Financial Aid 

Financial 

Choo] 


aid has been mad | 


Lhe s holarships include the 


Ar 

wold and Porter $‹ holarship 
) 4 7 
паја үу Banner Sche larship 


arrie › 
ret ( Beasley Scholarship 
Wid and Sherry 


lel Berz Summe: 
E Owsh 


IP in Environmental Law 


ild undation Scholarship Fund 
Мід. ~ | 

т ы Gott Bryan Scholarship 

ас | 

Ch )b Burns Merit Se holarship 


Clark Scholarship 
and Sheldon У 


Cohen 
shi ) 


C lola 


cholarship 
Alan | & Memorial Fund 

Р Jerch 
( “tshowitz Fellowship Fund 
Me, Orthington Dorsey 
Clip al Scholars 


fford A) Douo тр 


у holarship herty Law Alumni 
arr 

mene Dreher Scholarship Fund 
Schon Jared M Drescher 


arship Fund 


borrowing Federal Title IV (i.e 
registered at least 
are requested. For t 
hours for J.D. students and 5 credit hours for LL.M 
total number of credit hours for wl 


ne the education cost for the loan period 


le available 


, stafford and Perkins) and 


or commer 
half оте in cach semester ot the 


us purpose, half-time enrollment 
5 stu 


1 student registers is used to 


спо 


' 


rom many friends and alumni of the Law 


follow Ing 


John Howard Earle Scholarship in 
Antitrust Law 

Lori and Dan Efroymsom Scholarship 
Fund 

Marcus B. Finnegan Memorial 
Scholarship 

Maxinc Relle and Augustus S 
Goodyear Scholarship Fund 

Granoff Family Foundation 
Scholarship 
Samuel Green Phi Delta Phi 
Scholarship 

А.Ј. Harris Scholarship 

Patricia Roberts Harris Scholarship 

George S. Hasti 
Property Fund 

William N. Hedeman, Jr., Memorial 
Scholarship 


) 


S Intellectual 


Howrey and Simon Scholarship 
Hunton and Williams Scholarship 
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lhomas Searing Jackson Scholarship 
Fund 

William P. Keith Law Student 
Scholarship Fund 

Jacob and Charlotte Lehrman 
Foundation Scholarship 

Nathan Lewin Fellowship Fund 
Loughran Foundation Fund 
Bernice and S.M. Luboshez 
Memorial Fund 

Manatt-Phelps Banking Law 
Scholarship 

Leah Brock McCartney Scholarship 
Robert Netherland Miller Scholarship 
Richard Paul Momsen Fellowship 
Gerald J. Mossinghoff Scholarship 
Munnecke Law School Scholarship 
Fund 

National Congress of American 
Indians/Charles A. Hobbs 
Scholarship Fund 


Public Interest Support Funds 


Jacob and Charlotte Lehrman Foundation Scholarship—A third-year stude! 
the clinical program is selected annually to serve as a student director, perf 


Arthur C. Perry Scholarship 

Phi Delta Delta Scholarship 

Phi Delta Phi Scholarship 

G. Franklin Rothwell Dean's 
Scholarship Fund 

Gcorge H. and Mace L. Scatterday 
Scholarship 

Randolph C. Shaw Graduate 
Fellowship 

Donald C. Snyder Scholarship 
Yvonne G. Trout Scholarship 

L. Marie Van Hise Scholarship 
James Douglas Welch Memorial 
Scholarship Fund 

Frank S. Whitcomb Scholarship 
Glen A. Wilkinson Scholarship 

J. McDonald and Judith K. Williams 
Scholarship 

Willian Brinks Olds Hofer Gilson & 
Lione Scholarship Fund 


yc in 
orming 


M 

administrative duties in connection with the Administrative Advocacy and CIV 
ғ ` -Aceloads 

Litigation Clinics. The student director assigns and supervises student cascloac 


controls client intake, and acts as a liaison between law students and staff 
neys. The recipient of the scholarship receives a grant for partial tuition. 
Law School Summer Subsidies—Each year, the Law School awards subsid 
students who engage in full-time public interest work during the summer. 
awards encourage students to pursue careers in public service endeavors, €n 
students to gain practical experience in the field of public service, and pr« vide py 
lic service organizations with help they otherwise might not be able to afford. 


Reuben A. Zubrow. These subsidies cover a wide variety of public inte 
such as representation of otherwise under-represented populations, 
organizations that pursue environmental issues, and legal work on issues О 
cern to particular ethnic communities. Award recipients have served po 
locally, nationally, and internationally. In addition to these subsidies, th 
Justice Foundation, a law student organization, holds an annual fund-raising 


uon to support summcer grants 


J.B. and Maurice C. Shapiro Public Service Fellowships—Shapiro Publi 
Fellows are selected on the basis of academic merit and commitment to pu 
vice, as demonstrated during their first two years of law school 
consideration, the amount of each award reflects the student's finan 
hese awards make it possible for third-year students to pursue pa ~a 
interest employment that offers little or no compensation. Each recip! 
required to work approximately 20 hours per weck during his or her t 
law school, serving a nonprofit public service organization in the Washingt 


ropolitan area 


attor- 


jes 10 
These 
able 
b- 
The 
ateo 
10 


advocacy fof 
f con- 
pulatio 
he Eq ua 
g auc 


с Service 
blic set 
As a secon an 
cial nee 
rt-time public 
ient 15 


" ) 
hird year” 
on mt 


assistant" 


Loan Reimbursement Assistance Program—The Law School provides 255 tanc 
in repayment of legal education debt through its Loan Reimbursement ASSIS 
Program (LRAP). Law School graduates with educational debt wl 
lic interest employment may receive *forgivable" loans of up to $8,000 
LRAP awards will depend on the nature of the employment, the applican 


» pul 

10 choose pr 

per ye 
m- 


ts co 


FINANCIAL AID 


mitment to public interest work. the applicant’s and employer’s financi 
the amount of the 


applicant’s educational debt 
Vary from year to year. depending on the 
ability of funds 


Public Interest Fellowship 
the Law School aware 
Paying | 


al need, and 
Che number and size of awards 
number of applications and the avail 


Program—In order to support public interest work. 


h year to J.D students who take low 
'ublic interest jobs over the summer. The fellow ship award is in the form 
Of a tuition reduction in the following fall semester 


15 ten fellowships cac 


Loan Funds 


Through the g 


enerosity of friends of the Universitv. 
available 


Some of these funds 
and Others support longer 
Fund: the R« bert 
and Gwendolyn ¢ 


M. and Mary Mc 
nal | 


a number of loan funds are 
are used to support short term emerg 


term loans. Among them are the Lyle 1 Alverson Loan 
Ash Loan Fund: the George R. Beneman Loan Fund; the Morris 
afritz Foundation Minority Law Student Loan Fund: the Robert 
onnel Cooper Loan Fund: the Robe rt McKinney Coc per Memo 
oan Fund; the Mitchell S. ( utler Memorial Loan Fund: 
Son Loan Fund; the Clifford A Dougherty Fund; the District of ( olumbia Bar 
"SsOciation Loan | und; the J.W. Ehrlich Foundation Loan Fund; the Newel] W 
“ison Loan Fund; the Louise | Freeman Memorial Student Loan Fund; the 
larold 1 and Violet George Foundation Loan Fund; the George Washington 
4% Association I oan Fund; the Morris Golub Loan I und; the F 
aw Student Loan I und; the John B 


ency loans. 
the J. Forrester Davi 


rederick O. Graves 
, Jr., and Carol Н. Holden Loan Fund; the 

tphson Educational Trust Loan Fund: the »usan and Anne Kondrup Memorial 
UM; the Law Association Loan Fund tor the law classes ot 1912, 1918, 1921, 
24, 1929. 1931, 1933, 1935, 1936. 1937, 1938, 1939, 1941, 1942. 1945, 
1950, 1951, 1952, 1953, 1955. 1959, 1960, 1961, 1962, 1 
эм School Loan Fund; the Oscar Lawler Me 
Оһпе$ Memorial Assistance Fund: the ] 


М. Miller Loan Fund: the Joan Murphy Loan Fund: the Nu ¢ hapter, Kap 
: Legal Association International Loan Fund: the Mike Pelekiri Loan Fund: the 


E 
Phi Delta Delta Loan Fund; the W lheodore Pierson Loan Fund: the Re ckport 

an Fund: the Samuel L. Samuel Loan Fund; the Н. William Tanaka Law Stu 
{ents 


" “sistance Loan Fund; the Orville Hassler Walburn Memorial Loan Fund: 
* *nnedy and Judith Watkins Law Student Loan Fund: the Ralph E. West 

"Зету 

› 


ral Loan Fund; the W.H. Williams Memorial Student Loan Fund 
Atticia A Willoner Loan Fund 


“Nemoto | oan Fund: 


963, 1964, 1965: the 
morial Loan Fund; the Horace I 
сѕѕіе B. Martin Loan Fund: the Robert 


pa Beta 


; the 
; the Ruth F. Wilson Loan Fund: the Yadao and 


and the Samucl Green Memorial Loan Fund 


1 


Ve і > 
“егар Benefits 


Nyy eterans counselor, located on the third floor of Rice Hall, 2121 I Street. 


chil » 2851515 students entitled to educational benefits as veterans or as widows OI 
ildre > 

à dren of deceased or totally disabled veterans with any problems that may arise 

án kerning their benefits. This office also processes certification of enrollment and 


er : 
dance to the Veterans Administration so that monthly 
len feasible 

ens shou] | 
0 the v; 
then’ Cterans 
fi led Sued by the Office of the Registrar, which sets forth requirements to be ful 

C § 


"lore certification of enrollment can be made to the Veterans Administra 
and which includes other information of general interest 


allowances will be paid 
students entitled to benefits as veterans or dependents of veter 
d consult with the veterans counselor prior to submitting an application 


Administration. All such students should obtain the instruction 


Чоп 


Awards 


Excellence in a Field of Study 
American Bankruptcy Institute Medal for Excellence in Bankruptcy Studies 
a member of the graduating Juris Doctor class who has demonstrate 


] 


Given to 
excellence in the field of debtor and « reditor law 

American Bar Association/Bureau of National Affairs Award—Given to the 
members of the graduating Juris Doctor class who have demonstrated excellence 


in the study of intellectual property law 
American Bar Association/Bureau of National Affairs Award—Given to the 


members of the graduating Juris Doctor class who have demonstrated excellence 


in the study of health law 
American Bar Association/Bureau of National Affairs Award—Given to the 
bers of the graduating Juris Doctor class who have demonstrated excellence 


mem 
in the study of labor and employment law. 
Henry R. Berger Award—Given to a member of the graduating Juris Doctor 
class who demonstrated excellence in the area of tort law ; 
Ogden W. Fields Graduate Award—Given to the member of the graduating Juris 


Doctor class who has demonstrated the highest overall proficiency in labor law. 
Finnegan Prize in Intellectual Property Law—Guven to a Juris Doctor of Mas 

ter of Laws student for the best publishable artic le on an aspect of intellectual prop” 

erty law. Established by the law firm Finnegan, Henderson, Farabow, Garrett © 


Dunner 
IR , ` . eradu 

Joel B. Rosenthal Commercial Law Award—Given to a member of the gradt 
Se - 

ating Juris Doctor class who has demonstrated excellence in the area of comme 


cial law. 
Laurence E. Seibel Memorial Award in Labor and Employment Іа Січей " 
a member of the graduating Juris Doctor class who has demonstrated excellent 
in the courses in labor and employment law 
Richard L. Teberg Award—Given to the member of the graduating Jur 
tor class who has demonstrated the highest overall proficiency in the cot 


is DOC 


rses 10 


securities law Ер: 
Patricia A. Tobin Government Contracts Award—Given to a member of e 
graduating Juris Doctor or Master of Laws class who has dem« nstrated excellen® 
Jennie Hassler Walburn Award—Given to a member of the graduati 8? b- 
Doctor class for outstanding performance in the field of civil procedure. Я? 
lished by bequest of Professor Orville Hassler Walburn in memory of his! 


Imogen Williford ‹ 'onstitutional Law Award—Given at graduation (0 
Established P 


in the arca of government contracts law ie 
ng Jur 


standing Juris Doctor student in the field of constitutional law 
Imogen Williford, J.D. °29 


Overall Academic Excellence 
^ -|as$ 
nmi g clas 
Anne Wells Branscomb Award—Given to the member of the graduating £7 


. evening 
who attained the highest average grade in the entire course of the evening 


sion for the degree of Juris Doctor “rhe gm 
м “ж. д ьм Y E 
Willard Waddington Gatchell Award—Given to the three members of! or the 
uating class who attained the highest average grade in the enure со үтеп 
tchell ut 


degree of Juris Doctor. Established by bequest of Eona Burnett Ga 
ory of her husband 

Charles Glover Award—Given to the member of the graduatin 
attained the highest average grade in the third-year, full-time cou 
Doctor degree. Established by Charles б arroll Glover, Jr., former! 
University, in memory of his great-grandfather, an illustrious mem 


g class wW 
rse for the ethe 
y Trustee Dis 
ber of the 


trict of Columbia bar 


AWARDS 


Kappa Beta Pi Award—Given by the Eta Alumnae ( hapter to th 
the graduating class who attained the highest average 
of study for the Juris Doctor degre¢ 

John Ordronaux . раға 
tor class who attained the 
of study and to the membe 
highest average g 


е member of 


grade in the first-year course 


Given to the member of the graduating Juris Doc 
highest average grade in the first-year, full-time course 
гт of the graduating Juris Doctor class who attained the 
rade in the second-year, full-time course of study 


Excellence in Clinical Practice 


John F. Evans Award Given to a member of the graduating 
ОГ outstanding achieveme nt in the 
rogram 

Richard ( Lewis, Jr., 
Juris Doctor 
In the Jacob ] 
ity toward cli 


uris Doctor class 
criminal division of the Law Students in ( ourt 


Memorial Award—Given to a member of the graduating 


class who has exhibited extraordinary dedicati 


lication to his or her work 
jurns Community Legal Clinics and unusual compassion and human 
ents and colleagues 


West Publishing Awards 


Given to two members of the graduating Juris Doc 
lor class for clinical 


! achievement, опе in consumer 
Community Legal Clinics Volunteer Service Award 
Braduating 


iw and опе in family law 


Given to the member of the 
volunteering his or her time and 


'romote the goals and ideals in the public interest by contributing to 
. I i 


in 
un 


Juris Doctor class who excelled 
energy to [ 
the Cttorts 


I Clinics 


of the Jacob Burns Community 1 ega 


Excellence in Oral Advocacy 
| Michael | A 


venatti Award for Excellence in Pre-Trial and Trial Ad 
Ven to 


tal Advocacy— 

a member of the graduating Juris Doctor class who has d 

“Xcellence in the courses in pre trial and trial advocacy 

м Burns Award Given at graduation to the two members of the winning 
B in the Van Vleck Moot Court ( ompetition Establishec 

». 44, LL.D. '70, formerly Trustee of the University 


Judge Albert Н. Gr 


emonstrated 


YT 
I 


i by Jacob Burns, 
adier Award—Given to the members of the graduating 
class who have represented the Law School at the Mid-Atlantic 
ip Moot Court ( ompetition 


опа] Jess 


isti ; ; 
Inguished Accomplishment 


i Michael DC 
ng uris Do 
Passion 


ooley Memorial Award—Given to that individual in the graduat 


ctor class who has been most successful in maintaining his or her com 
» Vitality, 


selected b and humanity during law school. The recipient of this award is 
p, y the graduating Juris Doctor class 
байи orge Wasbington Alumni Association Award—Given to a mnes of the 
отти Juris Doc tor ¢ lass who has demonstrated extraordinary leadership and 
ohn Bell to the 1 niversity and its community gus zr dimiy | 
attained th : Larner Award —Given to the member of the graduating class who 
iC hi 


1 ghest average grade in the entire course for the Juris Doctor degree 
tstice и У 
Sup " " Thurgood Marshall 


Civil Liberties Award—Given in honor of the late 
ho | Ourt Associate Justice to a member of the graduating Juris Doctor class 
“> Semonstrate i ou | 
Civi] fated Outstal 
r 
| наз and civil liberties 
[4 А Р g 
Bidu Weaver Memorial Award 
br ating Master of I 


iding performance in and dedication to the field of 


Given to a foreign student member of the 


Profes aws class who has contributed most to the intellectual and 
S 11° 1 
lusba. n life of the Law School. its students, and its faculty. Established bv her 
ап Мм a 
бе, ork rolessor David B. Weaver, in recognition of her many contributions to 


Of the University 


General Information 


Day and Evening Classes 


Most day classes are scheduled between 9:00 a.m. and 5:50 p.m., Monday through 
Friday. The majority of evening classes meet from 6:00 to 7:50 p.m., Monday 
through Friday. There may be an occasional Saturday course offering 

А 4-credit course, ¢.g., Evidence, meets two evenings à м eck: most 3 credit 
courses, ¢.g., Administrative Law, meet one evening a week plus alternate Friday 
evenings throughout the semester; a 2-credit course, ¢.g., Contracts II, meets one 
evening a week. The evening division conforms to the academic standards of the 


day division, with full-time faculty teaching all courses in the required and cort 
curriculum 
Examinations for both day and evening classes may be given in the afternoon. 


Examinations for day students may be given in the evening 


Summer Session 


One session is offered on campus in the summer. No beginning students are admit 

§ f 0 
ted to the Juris Doctor degree program in the summer session. Students wh 
attend the summer session reccive fractional residence credit 


Oxford-GW Summer Program in International Human Rights Law 


. Uni- 
The Program in International Human Rights Law is offered jointly by the ме 
versity of Oxford and The George Washington University Law School and 15 he 
. = hs ус” 
in Oxford in July. It is intended to prepare students to contribute to the impr 


Jd. Dur 
ment of human rights conditions in their homelands and around the world. I si 
ity offers 


al human 


as W ell a 
s 512° 


ing the program’s four-week session, an internationally recognized fact 
courses on the philosophy, history, doctrine, and practice of internation 
rights law. The program emphasizes advocacy and dissemination skills, as \ 
formal knowledge of human rights law, the means of its enforcement, and its 5° 
tus in a contentious world. Professor Ralph G. Steinhardt of the Law School Bt 
ulty is co-director of the program. Applications are accepted from law studen® 


„mon 
graduate students in related fields, lawyers, and other professionals with a de! d 
contact Summer ~ 


strated interest in human rights. For more information, honc 
20052; telep” 


sions, The George Washington University, Washington, D.< 
202)994-6360; fax (202)994-9133 


Registration j 
7 „ еі СГС“ 
Each student must register before attending classes. No student will be reg 
until proper credentials have been filed (see Admission tu” 


„с session. А? 
No registration is accepted for less than à semester or summer session aber 
iversit and anor 


requires 
jon. 


dent may not register concurrently in George Washington Un 
institution. Registration in more than one school of the University 

> - 1 
written permission of the appropriate deans conc erned, prior to registrat 


Eligibility for Registration reli 
A student who is suspended or whose record is not clear for any reason is no 
gible to register 
New Student—Upon receipt of a final letter of admission a 
gible for registration on the stated days of registration 
Readmitted Student—A student previously registered who 
for courses during the preceding semester or summer session 


been granted a leave of absence must apply for and receive a lett 


before becoming eligible for registration 


Graduation Requirements 
Degrees are 


conferred in January, May, and August 
Io be 


recommended by the faculty for graduation, 
the admission requirements of the Law School 
arship, curriculum, residence 
Student is registered; and 
tration is required for 
Чергее is to be 


a student must have met 
; completed satisfactorily the schol 
and other requirements for the degree for which the 
be free from all indebtedness to the University Regis 
the semester or summer session at the close of which the 
conferred 

Apblication for Graduation 
the d 


5е551‹ 


An application for 
ate indicated in the Academic ( 


N Of the final усаг. Stuc 
Mer Session 


graduation must be filed by 
alendar during the 
lents completing degrec reqi 
and fall semester will be awarded d 


last semester or summer 
urements during the sum 


liplomas (no formal convocation 
9n August 3] and January 30, respectively provided they have completed all 
“Cgree requirements and have applied for graduation as part of registration. If they 
Wish, such Stuc 


lents may participate in the May Commencement 


Transcripts of Record 
Official transcriy 


оп request of th 
of $5 


ts of student records will be issued by the € се of the Registrar 
€ student or f 


ormer student who has a clear financial record A fec 
9 15 charged for c 


ach transcript 


ос, e " 
licy on Academic Integrity 
The Lay S 


y chool seek 
Pare stude, 


XS to foster academic excellence in the study of law and to pre 
its for participa 
er Plne, mend, on Ы environment of honesty. integrity, and mene his gen 
studens rc ment is heightened by the special mission of a law school—to prepare 
$ for a practice that relies heavily on the honor of its participants. The Law 
. Jmmunity expects its members to uphold the highest ethical standards 
ts students to prepare for the duties of honesty and integrity that they will 
> as lawyers by | 


st 'racticing honesty and integrity throughout their time as 
dents, | ; \ 


tion in the legal profession. Academic е xcellence, in any 


sal he responsibility 


Ж Communit 
Stafr ty 
Uff. and 


for creating and maintaining academic integrity in the Law 


is shared by all members of the се типі 
deans, The G 


lefines and | 


ty—students, facultv. 
Nte corge Washington University Law School Policy on 
HV ity c 4 ‹ 


"Поу "rohibits academic dishonesty. It 
Sch IN Cases of acad 


JOL CO 
sibility mmunity to fost 


Academii 
prescribes procedures to be 
emic dishonesty. It also exhorts all members of the Law 
er a culture of honesty, in 
hout the community 


chool's administrators sha 
embers 


"rity, and professional respon 


and 


1 make this policy available to all students 
them 


It is the responsibility of all students to read and familiarize 


to Student Rights and 
› Which is available from the Dean of Students’ Office. If, in light 
chool community’s norm of academic integrity, 


IS 1n doubt. stuc 
Strators \ 


1 the I 
Quireme 


us policy and also the University’s Gui 


the propriety of cer 
lents must seck the advice of Law School faculty or 


lembers of the Law School communitv are presumed to be famil 


> 
olicy on Academic Integrity and are responsible for conforming to 
nts í 


ude 
OF th pts who are ch 
ble Nversity’s ( 


OF such 
the Ch ch; 
eir dispo, : 


arged with violations of the Policy on Academ 
ode of Student Conduct. whether they are foun 
ges and 
SIUOn to state 


ner AW Schoo] Will sim 
When the | 


ic Integrity 
d responsi 
or sanctions apply, must report any and all charges and 
bar examiners if so required on the bar 
ilarly report any charges or sar 
Xr ceruhcation form 


application form 
ictions to state bar exam 


requires such a disclosure 


Student Activities and Student Life 


Enrichment Program 

[he Law School supplements and enriches its diverse programs by bringing to the 
school eminent legal scholars, judges, distinguished members of the bar, members 
of Congress, and high-level government officials to offer lectures and informal sem 
inars with students and faculty. Participants in the | nrichment Program have 
included columnist Anthony Lewis, Supreme Court Justices Lewis Powell, Antonin 
Scalia. Sandra Day O’Connor, Anthony Kennedy, Harry Blackmun, and Ruth 
Bader Ginsburg, Senator Bill Bradley, Judge Richard Posner of the U.S. Court o! 
Appeals for the Seventh Circuit. author Scott Turow, attorney Alan DershowitZ; 
and Professor Lani Guinier of Harvard University. The Enrichment Program, 
funded largely by gifts from alumni and friends of the Law School, includes four 
endowed lectureships and a visiting scholar program. The endowed lectureships a€ 
the Manuel F. Cohen Memorial Lecture, the J.B. and Maurice C. Shapiro Lectures 
the Susan N. and Augustus diZerega, Jr., Lecture, and the Shulman Foundation 


Lecture 


Publications 


The George Washington Law Review, published six times a year, 1s edited ane 
managed by the students of the Law School. The Law Review is known for = 
emphasis on federal and public law; however, it is also devoted to research in ойе 
important legal areas. The staff of the Law Review is selected on the basis of grades 
and a writing competition. The editorial board is selected from those students WX 
have successfully completed the first year of Law Кее» work 

The George Washington International Law Review is managed and edited by la 
students. It presents articles and commentaries on public and private interni 
financial development, comparative law, and international law. The stafi ol à 
International Law Review is selected on the basis of criteria identical to those use 


anon 
"die 


by the Law Review 

The Public Contract Law Journalis produced jointly by the Law 5с 4 
Public Contract Law Section of the American Bar Association. The journal do 
lished quarterly and is edited and managed by J D. and LL.M. students. [he $ $4 
tion criteria for J.D. staff members is the same as those used by the Law Кет 
LL.M. students submit а resume, writing sample, and personal statemen 


hool and the 


t to be 


considered for membership yub 
The American Intellectual Property Law Association Qua? terly Journal, a kiga 

lication of the AIPLA, is edited and managed by law students under the direc re 

of the editor-in-chief, Professor Joan Schaffner. J.D. student staff members * 


selected on the basis of a national writing competition 


Skills Boards с 
-Jiel 
: 1 
Lawyering skills competitions and programs provide realistic training ed yol' 5 
. n „© 
counseling, negotiation, trial advocacy, and appellate advocacy. The Law j, 


student-managed Alternative Dispute Resolution (ADR Board, Mock 1па e hese 
and Moot Court Board are dedicated to the promotion and development © gand 
skills among the student body. The ADR Board administers client couse 1000 
negotiation programs at the Law School and also sponsors lectures by Р оп 
ers on emerging dispute resolution techniques. The Mock [rial Board T 15 
civil and criminal intrascholastic trial competitions and sends student e 
interscholastic trial competitions nationwide. The Moot Court Board a in 
intrascholastic, appellate-level competitions in the areas of constitutional 7 Я 
national law, government contracts law, and intellectual property law. ati 


Court Board also selects and sponsors students to represent 


sors 
ә ro 


the schoo intel 
invitationa 


репо 


scholastic competitions across the nation and sponsors ап 
scholastic competition, the National Security Law Moot ¢ ourt Com 


aw Student < rganizations 


American ( 


onstitution Society 
Amnesty 


International 1 egal Support 
Group 


Aslan—Pacific 
Association 
Black Lay Student Association 
( hristian Law Society 
( Orporate Law Society 
nminal Law Society 
Domestic Violence Coalition 


“ntertainment and Sports Law 
Association 


American Law Student 


Environmental Law Association 
qual Justice Foundation 

wening Law Student Association 
le Federalist Society 
Orensic Science and the I 
Profession 

GW | aw Democrats 


egal 


Hispanic Law Student Association 
International Law Society 

Jewish Law Student Association 
Lambda Law 

Law Association for Women 

Law Revue 

Muslim Law Student Association 
National Lawyers Guild 

Nota Bene 

Phi Alpha Delta 

Phi Delta Phi 

South Asian Law Student Association 
St. Thomas More Society 

Street Law 
Student Bar 
Student Health Law Association 
Student Intellectual Property Law 


Association 


Association 


Facilities and Services 


The Jacob Burns Law Library 


[he Jacob Burns Law Library serves the students and faculty of the Law School 
by offering a wealth of legal and law-related information in a variety of formats. A 
collection strong in historical material has been integrated with automated resources 
to meet the needs of researchers in many specialized areas. The Library itself, housed 
on six levels, offers a wide range of study areas, including several large, comfortable 
reading rooms, a number of small conference rooms and study cubicles, and à 
lounge containing a leisure reading collection, magazines, and telephones 

A staff of 37 librarians and support staff, a number of whom are trained in both 
law and information science, is the key to using the collection of more than 
500,000 volumes and volume equivalents. The Library's sophisticated online cat 


alog, JACOB, can be used both to locate materials within the facility and to access 
gress. 


the online catalogs of neighboring institutions, including the Library of Con 
20M 


Emerging technology has been fully utilized with the development of a CD I 
network that provides simultaneous access to a number of databases by multiple 


ДЯ 
users and subscriptions to many web-based services. All of these electronic resource 


An 82-station com 


can be used from a variety of stations throughout the library 
anc 


puter lab can be used for word processing, access to LEXIS and WESTLAW, 
e-mail. Additional terminals dedicated to the use of LEXIS, WESTLAW, and e-mai 
are available, as well as more than 90 stations and a wireless network for linking 
notebook computers to the GW network 

[he collection itself, while broad-based, focuses on Anglo-American 
and is particularly strong in the arcas of environmental law, intellectual 
government procurement and federal practice, tax law, and labor law A large inter 
national and comparative law collection focuses on the arcas of human rights, aw 
of the sea, commercial transactions, intellectual property, and environment тук 

[he Library attempts to collect materials in a variety of related areas such as um 
tory, economics, and political science for individuals conducting interdisciplinan 
rescarch. In addition, the excellent collections of the University's two other librari® 
the Gelman Library and the Himmelfarb Health Sciences Library, are both within 


a few blocks of the Law School 


res¢ purces 


pr perty 


Career Development 

1 : the 

[he Career Development Office provides a full range of services to suppor re 
: oycrs3 


carcer decision-making process. Students, graduates, and prospective empl tis” 
served through a variety of programs, including systems of job-vacancy 


vi 
ing; newsletters of current career information; interviewing programs, indi s" 
pment, 2 


ations cO". 
alumn 


and group counseling on resume preparation, interviewing skills develo 
job-search strategy; a career resource library; forums and panel present 
ering legal and alternative career topics and employment options; and an 


network 


Continuing Legal Education " 
Members of the Bar who wish to keep abreast of current de clopments in the : 
may register for any of the courses in the Law School on a noncredit basis ей 
tinuing Legal Education students. Specific courses are also open to non > akt 
whose special qualifications justify their registration. Such students do по 
examinations in courses and no grades are recorded for their work 


A simplified admission and registration procedure is used and must , 
| estet. 
iate semest our 


on or before the last day of regular registration for the approp ter 
j k Te 


tinuing Legal Education students pay only the tuition fee on the sen сйс 
basis. They may not participate in student activities or benefit from 


the n 


AND SERVICES t3 


Privileges of the University. (€ ontinuing Legal Education registrations are subject 
to cancellation if courses 


are filled by regularly registered students 


Housing and Food Service 


Apartments are made available to entering law students on a hrst-come, first-served 
basis in ¢ olumbia Plaza. a privately owned complex located at 2400 Virginia 
Avenue. N.W.. approximately five blocks from the Law School. For 

Mation call the Office of Housing Services at (202)994-6688 


Ihe University’s Off ampus Housing website (www.och gwu.edu 
Variety of local housing opuons for students 
and group h 


more infor 


pe StS a 


Inc luding cihiciencies, apartments 


ouses. Prices for housing vary considerably and generally match those 
other major 


Within walking 
Orin neart 
lem in the 


metropolitan areas. Though there is limited off campus housing 


distance of the school, manv students live in other parts of the city 


›у suburbs and take advantage of the excellent public transportation sys 


metropolitan area, which includes a Metro stop on campus 


Contract food service is available from August to May, based on th 
› 
Braduate academic calendar « 


Modations fo the 


ae available from the Residential Life Office. Students w ho observe the Jewish 
“etary laws can write to make arrang t 


gements with the Office of Residential Life 
“garding the B’nai B’rith Hillel Foundation Kosher Meal ] lan 


€ under 
Accom 
Rates for the various meal plans 


t registration, exams, and vacation periods 


law school calendar are made 


Student Health Service 


The Student Health Service is an 


i outpatient cl ocated at 2150 Pennsylvania 
“venue, N.W entrance on 22nd Street 
he Health Service is staffed by physicians, nurse practitioners. and physician 
SSistants who , 


are capable of addressing most of students medical problems. Vis 
arranged by apy 


»pointm 
Most routine laboraton 


cnt or, dunng certain hours, secured on à 


ormed in the Health Ser 
medications are stocked to fill students’ prescrip 
allergy shots and immunizations are administered by the staff nurse for 
charge | psychiatrist works in the Health Sen 


In 


y tests may be 


at cost, many 
‚апа 
a Minimal 


Menta] һе; 


соттоп 
lions 


vice to assist students with 
ilth concerns 


"ОГ serious emerg 


Vice is c] encies occurring during hours when the Student Health Ser 

tal for Closed, students may go to the Emergency Room of the L ah crsity Hospi 

resp, treatment, This arrangement is for emergency care only and all fees are the 
Ponsibility of the student 


Stude à; 
tudents must be currently enrolled on campus in the University to receive 
Teatment 1 


Bra at the Student Health Service. Students enrolled in off-campus pro 
wh ms and the ¢ ontinuing Legal Education Program are not eligible. Students 
x £ о * ` 


SO de . f their n choi 
de desire may engage physicians and nurses of their own choi 
nts Will be 


responsible for 
re " I 
m red outside the 
) 
TK, and referrals to 
Y€ Student 


ce, but these stu 
all fees charged. The bills incurred fron 


; 1 all services 
Student Health Service (for example, x-ray work, | 


aboratory 


specialists or other outside physicians) are the responsibility 


Health 


| and Accident Insurance 
ле 


| l Diversity 
p urance For u 


Diversity. stud 


recommends that all students be covered by health and accident 


formation on group health insurance options offered thr ugh the 


ents should contact the ( hickering Group at (800)213-0579 
"muni, 


n ation Requirements 
Y Distr 


ge of 26 


ict of ¢ 


olumbia Immunization Law requires that all stud ] 
lave 


tudents under the 
4 record on file with the Student Health Service documenting a 
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current tetanus/diphtheria booster (within 10 years prior to initial registration) 
and two doses of vaccine against measles, mumps, and rubella that were given after 
the first birthday. The Health Service recommends that students be immunized 
against hepatitis B and varicella and that residence hall students be immunized 
against meningitis. The Health Service can give any needed inoculations on a fee 
for-service basis. Students who have not provided proof of necessary immuniza 
tion by the end of the second week of classes may be removed from classes until 


l 


such proof is given and will be encumbered by the Student Health Service and will 


not be able to register for the next semester until such proof is given 


Disability Support Services 

Disability Support Services provides and coordinates support services for students 
with a wide variety of disabilities, as well as those temporarily disabled by injury OF 
illness. Accommodations are available through DSS to facilitate academic access 
for students with disabilities. Services provided without charge to the student may 


-rnibes 
include orientation to campus, registration assistance, readers, interpreters, scribes, 
assistance with note 


learning disabilities advising, adaptive materials and equipment, | 
als. 


taking. laboratory assistance, test accommodations, regular advising, and referr 

. ‘ £ *« fom 
DSS does not provide content tutoring, although it is ау ailable on a fee basis fron 
other campus resources. The University does not pay for personal attendant care 


University Regulations 


I 2 . . . 
University Policy on Equal Opportunity 
Che George Washington University does not 
Person on the basis of 
Veteran status 
cies, and p 


iniawfu 


ly discriminate against any 
race, color, religion, sex national origin 
Or sexual orici 


ntation. This policy 


| 
'rocedures of the Universin 


y covers all programs, services. poli 
ty, including admission to educational [ 


rograms 


and employment Che University is also subject to the District of ( olumbia Human 


Rights Law 


Inquiries concerning th 
| 


cpgarding 


€ application of this policy and federal laws and reg 


rimination in education or employment programs and 
activities may be addressed to Susan B. Kaplan, Associate Vice President for 
Human Resources l'he George Washington University Washington, D.C. 20052 
202)994-4433. or to the Assistant Secretary for Civil Rights of the U.S Depart 
Ment of Education 


ulations I 


Tet А " 2 А 
University Policy on the Release of Student Information 


Che } amily Educational Ris 
Policies 


sand Privacy Act (FERPA) applies to institutional 
governing access to and reicase of 

Ihe University will release the following directorv information 
Name. lox 


“Mergency contact dates of attendance; school or division of enrollment: field of 
Study; enrollment status 

Participation in l 
Collegiate 
W 


student education 


upon request 
al address telephone 


imber, and e-mail address; name and address of 


credit hours earned; degrees earned; honors received: 
niversity-recognized organizations and activities including inter 


athletics); and height. weight and 


z€ Of members of athletic teams. as 
SH as likenesses used in 


st | tt iia А h 
ка directory information released must file written notice to thi 
Mice of the 


p ан : { | 
University [ ns. A student who does not wish 


is effect in the 


Registrar 


{ 
he beginning 


nroll >f 
OI cacn semester or session of enrollment 


le University’s f 
Published 


of the | Yea 


policy statement on the release of student information is 
in the Guide to Student Rights and Respons 
п of Students 


ies, available in the Office 


Policy Regardin 
Ап, 


Y Stuc 
IS act 


g Students Called to Active Military Duty 


lent who Is a member of 


ilitary reserve unit or the National Guard and 
Ivated OI | 


Matica] called CO active ly in a semester or summer pen to 
:4 АЧУ Will be entitled to a full refund of al tuition and fees that he or she has 
Paid toward the expenses of that academic term. If the notification of the call to 
Active duty comes after the mid-term or after other substantial 
Sraded work has been completed, the st c the option of cither tak 
-A cul refund of tuition and fees or t piete in his or her courses 
nD the Privilege of returnin to complete course work at some future 
iy opo tout payment of any further tuition and f s. It T гарой 
den * student to present evidence of his or 1 to the Office o 
“counts and to request thc і 
ative Ча а degree student called ш hind ecessar ot nm p 
for А Pursuit of the degree., he ors | е асап f ive abi sum 
eho ye ified riod of time, generally limited to o ea cans re 
Custom "ECd to grant any request to extend the Ica ) lor { 
ary Period should military service require an absence of more than one уса 
| eM student : lutv will ! фе" xempted from the request for 
13550 vo} its ON active duty will be au omatic C я Е АТ age 
then pntary library contribution without requiring any co unication fror 
1 Or their initials on the bill 
Rig : 
р” to Change Rules and Programs 
ler 
Igi erst and its schools and divisior s reserve the nght to "e. or changc 
“nts, rules, and fees Such regulations shall go into force whenever the 


age, disability, 


] 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
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proper authorities may determine. The right is reserved by the University to make 
changes in programs without notice whenever circumstances warrant suc h changes: 


Right to Dismiss Students 


If a student knowingly makes a false statement or conceals material information 
on an application for admission, registration form, or any other University docu 
ment, the student's registration may be canceled and the student will be inelig! 
ble (except by special action of the faculty) for subsequent registration s 

The right is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude any student from 
the University or from any class or classes whenever, in the interest of the student 


or the University, the University Administration deems it advisable 


Property Responsibility 


The University is not responsible for the loss of personal property. A Lost and 
Found Office is maintained on campus in the University Police Office 


Student Conduct 


All students upon enrolling and while attending The George Washington Univer 
sity are subject to the provisions of the Guide to Student Rights and Responsibilities 
which outlines student freedoms and responsibilities of conduct, inc luding the © ode 
of Student Conduct, and other policies and regulations as adopted and prone 
gated by appropriate University authorities. Copies of these documents may 9¢ 
obtained at the Office of Judicial Affairs. Sanctions for violation of these regule 
tions may include permanent expulsion from the University, which may me" 
enrollment in another college or university difficult. Regulations or requirements 
applicable only to a particular program, facility, or class of students may not н: 
published generally, but such regulations ог requirements shall be published n 

manner reasonably calculated to inform affected students 


; 1 
Students who are charged with violations of the Code of Student € epe 
. mus 


1ге 
s or 


ct, 


whether they are found responsible for such charges and/or sanctions apply, 
{ Mie 

report any and all charges and their disposition to state bar examiners if SO reqt 
«фер | -harge 
on the bar application form [he Law School will similarly report any сег ha 
"C JCH * 

sanctions to state bar examiners when the bar certification form requires st 


disck sure 


Courses of Instruction 


E. 
Planning a Balanced Program 


After the completion of the r« quired curriculum, J.D. students have a vast domain 
Of courses to choose Irom at the Law School 


COurses 
Rather, the large currici 
Brams to their 


Ihe fact that a large number of 


are offered does not mean that all courses have the same importance 


ilum offers students substantial freedom to tailor their pro 
interests and future needs 
The faculty re commends that all stuc 


lents take programs that give them 
foundation in the st 


a strong 
andard subject areas of the law. Some students с h 
sue à particular arca of the law in special d« pth or breadth because of career incli 
Nations or for th« 


W 


oose TO pur 


intellectual values associated with specialized study. The 


faculty 
arns students against 


excessive specialization. It is impossible to foresee future 
"areer changes and challe nges, and lawvers are not expected by the bar to be spe 
Calists when they graduate from law school. The freedom in course selection 
Permitted by the ele 


lective policy at the Law School places the responsibil 
hing a coherent 


ity for plan 
academic program on the individual student. Students are strongly 
encouraged to consult with m 

ance on their | 


Consistent with its commitment to a balanced program, the Law School offers 
А { 
Nultiple sections of importar 
ple section 


embers of the faculty or the administration for guid 
rograms 


it elective courses every academic year. These multi 


| courses survey the most important subjects in the law and include 
i Aministrative I 


aw (400), Antitrust Law (402), Commercial Paper-Payment Sys 
р (282), € опјисг of Laws (234), Constitutional Law П (380). « orporations 
290), ( reditors? Rights and Debtors Protect 


, Criminal Procedure (360 
АС ntal Law (430), Evidence (230 


Law (348), Federal Courts 
al Law (520), International 


292). Federal Income Taxation (300). Inter: | 
522 280). Se 


Transactions Secured Transacti 


dc rci 52 ties Regulation 
1492 !T > j П ? 

*/; and Trusts and Estates 342). The faculty recommends that J.D. students 
take а | 


gc number of thes 


courses as part of their individual program. Some are 
| “Tequisites for specialized courses. ‹ linics, or simulation courses and so should 
© taken carly in a student's с urse of elective study 
lt lv f ulty also believes that it is important that students understand the rela 
Cine d "tween law and other disciplines History philos phy, economics, medi 
E 1€ social sciences the humanities, and other fields offer perspectives on the 
and the develo , 


lat stude pment of legal institutions \ccordingly, the faculty recommends 
жр dents take ry courses. They include Feminist 
donee se”? 608 » Genetics and the Law (616 

eminar 592 


опе or тоге interdiscipli 


, Jurisprudence (590). Jurispru 
and p Law and Literature (606), Law and Medicine (617). Lan 
М Руса, рі c , a ! n one , 02 I А 
and } “try(614), Law and Rhetoric(654), Law and Aci unting (602), Lan 
conomics (598), Law of Rai 


a ers (604 


and Slavery (596), Quantitative Analysis foi 
2 
39 


rican Law (595), Sexuality and the Lan 


oui сит ulum offers a large variety of clinical courses, simulati In courses, and 
Ing and ort ment options in which stude nts have the opportunity to learn lawyer 

“OMpleme ler advocacy skills in seve rai conte xts [hese courses permit ии» to 
WWestipati the theoretical study of law with experience in interviewing clients, 
Negotiating facts, dealing with adverse Parties, conta nt agencies, 
id E on behalf of clients and parti at real or hypothetical court and 


In 
apal 


ative proceedings. The faculty recommends that students take one or 
ч 


Гһеѕе courses include Advanced Advocacy (653). Alter 


поп 647 Ж 


l Litigation Clinic (624), Client Inti 


627 050), Consumer Ме, ton Clinic (620), Environmental La 
ч елдо А 2 ч , 
linie ironmental ( rimes Project (465), Federal, Criminal, and Appella 
c (625 Health 1 
, WII 


aw Rights Clinic (631 Immigration Clinic (630 
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sive Clinical Placement (638), Law Students in Court (634), Legal Drafting (652), 
Mediation (646), Moot Court (644), Negotiations (648), Outside Placement (668), 
Pre-Trial Advocacy (643), Prisoners Project (376), Public Justice Advocacy < ‘lint 
622). Small Business Clinic (621), Trial Advocacy (640), Mock Trial ( ompetition 


645). and Vaccine Injury Clinic (626 


Career Planning and Course Selection 
Every spring a series of counseling sessions is held to provide students with an 
issist them in select 


overview of course offerings in various areas of the law and to + 
bers 


ing courses and defining their career objectives. Students may also consult mem 
areer Dev clopment 


of the faculty for course and career planning. In addition, the ( 
types ot lega 


Office provides a central storehouse of information regarding many 


careers 


i » pro- 
Го assist students in choosing upper-class courses and planning graduate pr 


! l їпсїра 
grams of study, the Law School’s courses are listed below according to principi 
cach area. Eac 1 
typically oftere 
t once 


mae са. 
each vear. and continues with seminars and clinics related to the practice ar 


practice arcas, with a brief introduction to the gateway courses in 
listing begins with those basic courses in the practice arca that arc 
in multiple sections, moves next to advanced courses typically offered jus 


Some courses are listed in several practice areas ler 
Many courses listed in the course description section of this Bulletin € 
the headings Law and Other Disciplines (Law 590-617) and Skills and Simula 
ireas listed below: 


tions Courses (Law 640-667 ) are not repeated in the practice ‹ ! 
: are 
1g skills that ? 


consider ta 
fic 


[his is because they concern perspectives on the law or lawyer 


applicable to all of these practice arcas Students should, therefore, 


| эсс! 
ing courses from these categories to complement courses taken within spe 


pr t : . 
I ractice arcas nd 


i н “sa 
Students should consult course descriptions to determine the prerequisite 


eligibility criteria 
Practice Areas 
Courses with an asterisk are not offered this academic year 


Administrative Law and Government Regulation 


»gu 
l overnment reg 


his large and important field deals with the process by which g 


1 

- А ; ‚ found? 
lates the activities of businesses or individuals. Administrative Law 1$ = тий 

| > ‚ An : 
tion course for all studv in this arca. Other key survey courses include d -ourses 

, f , , » t 

Law, Unfair Competition and Trademark Law, and Legislation. Advance i ivi 

- | асо 


: r “rcia 
explore the administrative process in the context of a single commer purses 


k i 1 jc C 
such as health care or the telecommunications industry. Almost all of tl .rnment 
«dr ^ s , yove 
included in the closely related practice areas of environmental law, 8 set oul 


14] arc 
contract law, intellectual property law, labor law, and taxation, which { adminis 


; . ” v f ies О 
separately in this practice area listing, could fairly be termed species 


trative law and government regulation 


Foundation Courses Advanced Courses 7 
Administrative Law (400 Voting Rights Law (38 К 20) 
Antitrust Law (402 Higher Education Law - заг 
Legislation (416 Advanced Antitrust Law Sem 
Unfair Competition and Trademark 103 * 
Law (474 Regulated Industries (406) 
Food and Drug Law 405) 
Health Care Law (410 >) 2 
Communications Law n. jn 3 
Broadcast and ( able Regulat 


lelecommunic 


ations Law (414 Law Cyberspace (485 
Legislative Analysis and Drafting 118 Genetics and the Law (616 
Campaign Finance Law (419 Government Lawvering (671 


iwyers, Lobbying and the Law Health Care Law Seminar (41 ] 


ublic Law Seminar (426 


Alternative Dispute Resolution 


The courses T 


1 this arca explore the rapid A held of dispute 
Side the courtroom Lawyers have alwa resolved most of their « 
Without trial by negotiation and s ement. These courses forn 
In these and rclated dis; tc-resol n tec que Nes á 
put Resolutio ind Me; n are ¢ found tor с ‹ 
remaining courses ipply techniques k irned ( 1аапо ( 
Contexts 
Foundation Courses Health Law Rights Clinic 631 
Mediation 646 
I1 - li HH LI { 1 f H 
ternative Dispute Resolution (64 жет 
"Botiations (648 wry Ow Ae 
Mediatic \ 
Advan { Cou Resolutie 
i lind А 1 ttlement 
DViro; mental Negotiatio 158 | c RU C ( а Setticment 
Mernational Arbitration (556 678 
ternational Negotiatio 558 Nego id Conflict 
lient Inter Cwing and ( | М am эуе! Design (681 
[ч оп ` 1 > 
650) international Dispute Resolution 
T 
9nsumer Mediatio Clinic 620 652 
Advanced Torts 
Per 
Crs | | 
: Onal injury and property dan € } C n part of modern civil lit 
Batic; . 
ч n. The Courses in this practice arc эша upon the basic first-year Tort 
rse i , 
deal € and complete the study of no; contractual private liabiliric Í 
als i X» | 
n part with the process of shifting t C KS assoc сам IC 
Panced 
Con аб CNN Genetics апа C 1 
Die > " 
Reme; Litigation (236)* Law and Medicine 
ie ^ 3270 * 
тусі (238 Advanced Torts Seminar | 
а Uralty 293 ( Litigatic ( tic (624 | 
SUrance JOQ 1 | 
А і 228 Vaccine Injury < c (020 
u | > І 
ox; T» Liability 354 Domestic Violence Lit on < c 
& i 
Ort Litigation (449 628 
"те "cial Law 
On Me 
i er | 1 t t 
betwa cial law reo lates the oper ^ the ketplace cludin ransactio 
“сеп busi \ { 
On v, nesses and betwe ^ ‹ ‹ siness. Three courses fox 
| SOUS port; Д 1 " Е \ 
“es 24 ‘ONS Of the I to Con Cr Code: 5 f 
<A; ‹ і 
4A) ind 9) ( ommercial Paner—P 
7 I 
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Advanced Courses 

E-Commerce (283) 

Consumer Protection Law (286) 

Admiralty (293 

Sports Law (295 

Insurance (298) 

Entertainment Law (475) 

International Business Transactions 
877 


(2 


Constitutional Law and Civil Rigbts 


his major field deals with the proper role of various branches of gove rnment 


- * 
International Commercial Law (524) 


International Banking (542) 

Banking Law Seminar (292)* 

Commercial Law Seminar (288)* 

International Business Transactions 
Seminar (564 

International E-Commerce Seminar 
(525)* 


Consumer Mediation Clinic (620) 


and 


the protection of individual rights and liberties. Building upon the required course 
on federal powers, € 'onstitutional Law I, the courses in this practice arca explore 


the constitutional structure of our federal government and i 


ts relati nship to the 


states. A related set of courses addresses the protection of individual civil rights. 


Foundation Courses 
Federal Courts (23 
Conflict of Laws (234) 
Constitutional Law II 


Legislation (416 


380) 


Advanced Courses 

Housing and Community 
Development Law 339)* 

Family, Child, and State (349 

Domestic Violence Law (350) 

Law of Separation of Powers (384 

Foreign Relations and National 
Security Law (386 

Voting Rights Law (387 

Civil Rights Legislation (388 

Employment Discrimination Law 390 

Gender Discrimination and the Law 
392 


Sexuality and the Law (394) 


Corporate Law and Securities Regulation 


[his practice area concentrates on the legal rules governing the і 
zation, financing, and operation of most modern businesses 
a basic course and a prerequisite to many of the advanced courses П 
rities Regulation and Corporate Finance are other key courses 

offers an opportunity to study corporate, securities, and tax law и 


Foundation Courses 
Corporations (250 
Securities Regulation (252 


Advanced Courses 

Corporate Finance (254 

Takeovers and Tender Offers (256 

Regulation of Securities Markets and 
Professionals (258)* 

Regulation of Mutual Funds and 
Investment Advisers (260 


Federal Indian Law (397) 

Law of Privacy (398 

Communications Law (412) 

Broadcast and Cable Regulation 
(413)* 

Lawvers, Lobbying, and the Law 
(421) Y 

Law in Cyberspace (485) 

Immigration Law I (538) 

Historv of the U.S. Constitution 
(594)* 

Law of Race and Slavery (596) _. 

Disabled People and the Law (635) 

Public Interest Lawyering (670) 

Constitutional Law and the Supreme 
Court (395 

Constitutional Law Seminar (399) 

Immigration Clinic (630) 

Legal Activism (637) 

Law and the Deaf (636)* 


„gani 
ormation, orga! 


"hora tions 15 
( orporat veld сеси” 
л this ПЕС, * 
Хатт 


susiness Pian” 
Bu ering 


1a single off 


294) 
Agency and Partnership (4 )4 
” 
Business Planning (296) 
2()? 
Corporate Taxation 302) 402Y* 


. 4 (30: 

Advanced Corporate Taxation | 
304) ; 

Law ane 


Partnership Taxation (< 
Nonprofit Organizations: 
Taxation (314)* 
Law and Accountin 
Corporation Law Sem! 
Securities Law Semina 
Small Business Clinic 


) 
g (602 } 
„minar (262) 


* 
r (264) 


(621) 


Criminal Law and Procedure 
Building 


Practic c 


arca explore the rules 
«me, 


and the application of the 
fonmental crimes 


IS the Starting point for study 


Foundation ( 


OH rst 
Criminal P 


rocedure (360 


Comparative Military Law 244 

£ djudicatory ( 
(362) 

White Collar ( 
aw and ( 


Advance d Course 


riminal Procedure 


rime (364 
riminology (366 
Отригег Crime 369)* 


Environmental Law 


ре basic course in environmental | 
edera] Statutes regi 


Spe 
Pecialized ce UTSE 
or Industrie $ 


Foundation Сом 


“vironmental | 


Im 


aw (430 


Advanced Сәй 
"Bulated In. 
"ur Pol] 


viron 
12 


) 


lustries (406)* 
ution ( ontrol (43 


| mental Law |} nforcement 
93) 


Ware. 
ater Pollution Control (434 

lonal Trade and 

i ‘vironmental 


Dternat 


Law (435 


ater 

са Resources Law (436)* 

das ! JM. 
tal, } avigation, and Wetlands 
*SOurce Lay 437 

Nergy Law 438 

atur 

ural Resources Law (440 

ulation 


; and Management of 
LO " , 
Q Systems 44] )* 


we! Of Solid and Hazardous 
Regu’ RCRA & CERCLA) (442 
Che Ion of Pesticides and Industrial 
Toxic als (FIFRA & TSCA 444)* 
rt Litigation 449 


Yam ity Law 
lhis 
nh 


and Estate Planning 
cluster ( 


: Г courses in 
«Пап, € of 


Wealth 
Dung 

. a y 
In tion ( 


OUT Ses 

5 

Fan and Estates 342 
lly Law , 348 4 
mily, ( odi 


ша, ind State (349 


l'axation 306 


upon th« required course on si 
governing 
crimina 


and the use of drugs 


in this arca 


gulating activity affec ting t 


focus on particular federal laws regulating 


vestigates the rol 


Domestic Vio 
Elder Law (353 
Gender Disc 


bstantive criminal law, the courses in this 


1g criminal procedure. the 
1] 
I 


sOCIOk ру of 
taw го pal пси 


lar conduct, such as envi 
he survey course. ( riminal Procedure. 


Forensic Science (370 

Drugs and the Law (372 
Environmental Crimes 464 
International Criminal Law (554 
Federal »entencing Seminar (374 
Criminal 


Law and Procedure Seminar 
5/9 

Prisoners Project (376 

Environmental Crimes Project 


465 
Law Students in Court 634 


aw surveys in genera 


eneral terms the wide variety of 
the environment. More than a dozen 
Е. 


particular resources 


Federal Facilities } nvironmental Law 
450 
Environmental Issues in ] 
452 
national Environmental Law 454 
nvironmental Planning 


Issues 


> 
У151ПС$$ 
Ггапваспоп$ 


456)* 


Sustainable Regional Growth Seminar 
457)* 
Environmental Negotiations (458 
Environmental ( ompliance and 
Enforcement Mechanisms 463)* 
Environmental Crimes 464 
al Law and Wildlife Prot 
Seminar (424 
Environmental Law Seminar (466 
Government Contracts and 


сспоп 


Environmental Law Seminar (507 
Environmental Crimes Project (465 
Environmental Legislation Project 

467 
Graduate Environmental Placem 

168 


Environmental Law Clinic 627 


ent 


state Pla 


392 


Sexuality and the Law 394 
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Transnational Family Law (533 Family Law Seminar (352 
Feminist Legal Theory (608 Civil Litigation Clini 624 


Government Contract Law 


[he courses in this practice area explore the body of rules regulating the proce» 
by which the federal government enters into contracts with private parties 
and oversees the performance of those contracts. Government ( ontracts s 
a survey course for those secking a general overview of the law in this area. Stu- 
dents preferring a longer course of study may choose instead the Formation 0f 
Government Contracts and Performance of Government Contracts sequence 


Foundation Course Government Contracts and 
Government Contracts (500 Environmental Law Seminar (50 
: : Comparative Public Procurement 

Advanced Courses 508 \* 
Formation of Government Contracts Government Contracts Seminar 
502 509 
Performance of кеп к: Graduate Government ( ontracts 
Contracts (503 Placement (510 
uc 


Government Contracts Cost and 
Pricing (506 


Intellectual Property 


Chis growing practice area concerns the devel — and p 
{ Ifi" 


rse 
Competition and Trademark Law, Copyright Law, and P, мет Law related cou 


s Antitrust Law 


yc 
»rotection of int? ingibl 
ideas and property. The principal survey courses ar > Intellectual Property, 


Foundation Courses Chemical and Biotech Patent Law 
ps Property (470 480) 
Patent Law (471 Patent Enforcement (482) 
( oprig Law (472 Computer Law (484) 
Unfair Competition and Trademark Law in Cyberspace (485 
>» У К parent 
Law (474 International and Comparative 
Antitrust Law (402 Law (490 
14 Te Genetics and the Law (616) 
Avancea ourses " 
( | ( 369)* Intellectual Property Antitrust 
omputer Crime (36 
| P L 475 Seminar (494 . 
ntertainme aw (47: А ^ „mina 
: tertainment La : » Intellectual Property Law Semin 
Patent Strategies and Practice (476 496 
he Rede ( i 477 
| he Federal | in i f Law, Science, and l'echnology 
icensing of Intellectua roperty * 
p — n op Seminar (462 
Rights (478 
International Law | 
infit 
; - or int 
[hese courses explore the internation: i] and domestic laws that pare inesse 
»usine 
ence international activity among countries, international institutions pna 
1 , and [ner 
and individuals. The two key survey courses are International Lan : , wide 
чт n 
tional Business Transactions. The remaining advanced courses focus : ‚ dome 
| law as well as the ‹ 


range of issues in both public and private internationa 


law of other countries 


Foundation Courses Advanced Courses >) 
International Law (520 International Taxation I (2 pee ts 
International Business Transactions International Taxation П (319 524) 
522 International ¢ commercial Lae 
(520 


International Trade Law t* 


Advanced International 


rade Law U.S. Export ( ontrol ] 
(527)* 


aw and 
Regulation (553 


Internat 


ional Litigation (528 International Criminal Law 
ional Labor Standards and It 

the Global Economy (529 I 
International Org 
Internation 


554 
iternational Arbitration (556 


Internat 


nternational Negotiations (558 
anizations (530 Human Rights Lawyering 568 
al Judicial Assistance 531 Conflict of Laws (234 
Comparative Law (532 Admiralty (293 


ransnational Family Law 533 aration of Powers 384 
aw of the ] uropean Union (534 Foreign Relations and National 
slamic Law 535 


security Law (386 
Law of Japan (536 International Trade and 
Traditional Jewish Civil Law 537 Environmental Law (435 
MMigration Law I (538 


5: International } nvironmental Law 
MMigration I 


aw II (539 t54 


Asylum Law (540 
Mtroduction to Chir 


Law (54 | 
International 
reign 


lugee and Comparative | 


'ublic Procurement 
\сзе and Japanese 508)* 


International E-Commerce Seminar 
Banking 542 


Direct Investment (544 
ternational Law 


246 


aw of the Sea (550 
Aternational | 


of Human Rights 


iternational Business Transactions 

Seminar (564 

aw of Territory and 
*Iritoria] Disputes (55] mmigration Clinic (630 

AW of War Г 


Comparative Law Seminar (565)* 


55 


Labo» 
abor and Employment Law 


| ` 

lis fie | hr. 

“is feld of lay deals with all aspects of the employment relationship 
Ve I I | 
с Labor Law, which covers the organization and representation of 


ual Employment Rights. which explores 
] ] 


cus ON Other ic 


he key sur 


igh unions, and Individ 


Advanced courses fo 


al rules 


1 ) > SETH 1 
се or affect the employer /emplovee relationship 


ab Ses Employment Discrimin ion Law 

Or Law (266 390 

1р à 

Ploymen Law (268 Gender Discrimination and the Law 
Ady x 392 
Е, anced ( Ourses a 


е В fit PI аа International Labor Standards and the 
›епеһт Plans 


4/4 1 | А 229 
gen Global Economy (52 
CY and Partnership 294 i | loyment 1 Se 
Ports | : Labor and I mpioyment Law Seminar 
aw (295 ` m. 
2/0 


Stians.: 
Ja ue 
Jatioy and the Judicial Process 


Ourse 
Cs j | | | 's that regulate civil 
and in this area examine the procedural and remedial rules that regulate civil 
«rim I : : : 
Civi? p inal litigation in our state and federal courts. Building 


ng upon the required 


4 the 
nal p, ocedure Га the key survey courses in $ 


nd J] sequence 
roceduye I 


in this arca are Crim; 
Mulat vidence, Federal Cou ts, Conflict of Laws, and Remedies. Related 
; “Поп Courses include Trial Advocacy. Federal Trial Practice, and Moot ( urt 
ng. 
at V ‘ 
Bide ton Courses Advanced Course 
ence (2 Ti ? 2 * 
Pedera 90 Complex Litigation (236 
Conflict putts (232 Comparative Military Law (244 
C : * ^ 
Remed t Laws (234 Appellate Practice (246 
( es (238 : N 502 
Mina] ` Admiralty (293 
a Procedure 


Insurance 


— а 
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Products Liability (354) Federal, Criminal, and Appellate 
Adjudicatory Criminal Procedure (362) Clinic (625) 

Role of the Federal Prosecutor (363) Vaccine Injury Clinic (626) 
Toxic Tort Litigation (449) Law Students in Court (634 


[he Federal Circuit (477) 
Pre-Trial Advocacy (643) 
Advanced Appellate Advocacy (653) 


The following courses are open 
only to LL.M. degree candidates 


Law and Rhetoric (654) Advanced Trial Advocacy (675) 
“ n & с i" os 47 
Pre- Trial Practice in Civil Cases (677) 


[he Craft of Judging (669) 
: 7 judi ? pa Ethics in Adjudication and Settlement 
Government Lawyering (671) 678 
^ : n (678) 
Scientific Evidence Seminar (248) - 
E 542 Advanced Evidence (679 
Civil Procedure Seminar (249 4 
: rom Ihe American Jury (680) 
Federal Sentencing Seminar (374 ӯ: 
he £ College of Trial Advocacy (683) 
Professional Responsibility and Ethics з : : 3 
Seminar (593)* Pre-Trial Practice in Criminal Cases 
c ar (59: 
(684)* 
Civil Litigation Clinic (624 


Property and Land Development 


Building upon the required course Property, this practice area concerns the process 


of developing real estate for residential and commercial use. The key survey course 
is Modern Real Estate Transactions, with subsequent courses addressing the admin. 
istrative, go ernmental, and tax issues attending the real estate industry 


Foundation Courses Housing and Community 
Modern Real Estate Transactions Development Law (339) 
(330 Partnership Taxation (304) 
sae te fe ed Agency and Partnership (294) 
Advanced ( TES | 4 Property and Real Estate Seminar 
Law of Real Estate Financing (334) (340)* 


Housing Rights Law (338 


Taxation 
axation 
in this 


has 


Federal Income Taxation examines the fundamental rules controlling thet 


of individuals and serves as the gateway course to all of the other subjects 1n 
itities, SUC 


practice area. The remaining courses explore the taxation of other er les 
| the tax rU 


corporations and partnerships, the taxation of w calth transfers, anc 
applicable to particular transactions or industries 


1 эү 
Foundation Courses International Taxation П (313) | 
Federal Income Taxation (300) Nonprofit Organizations: Law ane 
Corporate Taxation 302) Taxation (314)* 
2 
t State and Local Taxation (316) 
Advanced Courses › ы › 29 
„узу, Business Planning (296) 
Advanced Corporate Taxation (303) › р 272) 
: ~ Employee Benefit Plans (4/4 
Partnership Taxation (304) 02) 
э» i Gift 1 20€ Law and Accounting (602 
„state an axation ( 5UO А ers 
1 Bos cal ipsc 07 Quantitative Analysis for Lawye! 
Pension Law and Taxation (30 (604 
International Taxation I (312) 1L 
I 12 [ax Policy Seminar (318) 
Course Descriptions jit 
„ей 
« of cre 
The courses of instruction are described below. The number of hours * ng after 
‘ .enrhese à 
given for the satisfactory completion of a course 1s indicated in parenthe f credit 
o 3 
the name of the course. Thus, an academic-year course with two "n redit ® 
t 
each semester is marked (2-2) and a semester course with two hours © irked (2 
marked (2). Some courses are offered for variable credit hours and are er outs 


or 3) or (3 or 4). Each semester’s class schedule will indicate the number 


for which the course is being offered 


COURSES OF INSTRUC ПОМ 


Ihe method by which students will be 


evaluated in the course 
the end of « 


is indicated at 
Method of Evaluation 


‘ach course description. See under Academic 


Evaluation. Juris Doctor Degree and Mas 

A designation at the end of a course description ind 
Is scheduled to be offered in the spring o1 
Current academic year and 


ster of Laws Degree 


icates whether the course 
fall semester or summer session of the 
also usually whether it wil] meet in the day or evening 
designed to serve as a guide to assist students in course 
lo not constitute a guarantee that courses will be offered « ir sched 
academic years. When a double 
"Academic year,” the first Í 


hese designations are 
scheduling and ‹ 


uled at the same оте in subsequent 


Course is de signated * 
be Offered in the fall. 


numbered 
ialf of the course is scheduled to 
the second half in the spring 


Required Courses for J.D. Students 


202-3 Contracts 1 II (3-3 day) Maggs, S. Schooner, Selmi, Wiln 


(4-2 evening) Kordana, Podgor, H 
Legal remedies of contrac ting parties 


jarth, 
Schox ner 


including damages in contract and quasi 
rescission, remedies in tort: a 


ial rights, including offer 


contract, specific performance, refor 


cts cre 


and acceptance, mistake. 


ating and terminating contracti 


problems of proof; function of consideration; 


party bencficiaries; effect of« 1 


hanged 


interests upon breach or threat of 


conditions; assignments: third 
circumstances; protection of the client’s 


breach by the other party. I mphasis on prob 
lems of analysis draftsmanship adversary method. (Examination Academic 
year—day and eveni 


206 Torts (4) 
Liability for harm to 


Banzhaf, Duffy, Schechter. Suter, 
person or property Intentiona torts, n 


l'urley 
products liability, defamation. and invasi 


nce, nuisance, 


other bases for 
shifting losses; causation damages; effects of liability insurance; probl 
Federal Tort Claims Act Examination Fall 


208 Property (4) Hsu, Nunziato, ] 


Basic concepts of personal ү 


lay; spring—evening 
Schwartz, Overton, Tsuk 


›горегту. Real property: historical back; 


law of estates and conveyancing, гу 
and tenant relationship 
after the Statute of l ses; introduction t 
contract, the deed, the recording system, m 
nation Fall evening; spri 

? 


210 Criminal Law (3) Butler, Cottrol, Lee, Sirulnik, P рог, Solove 
in overview of thc cnn 


riminal justice system; dimensions of the problem of crime 
and goals of penal sanctions. An exa 
criminal and what 
criminal offense (elements of mens rea and a 


criminal liability, and the various defenses Special ү 


wer and curtesy, landlord 
rrent est 


rest at Common law and 


the real estate 


ance. (Exam 


nation of what conduct should be made 


sancuons should be applied. The theoretical anatomy of a 


general principles of 
. 4 I 


ms, such as conspiracy, 
inchoate crimes, causation insanity 


| analysis. (Examination Fall 
Г Civil Procedure 1-П 
(3-3 day) (4-2 evening) 


and complicity, are subjected to detailed 


N 


g—day 
Colby, Friedenthal, Gutman. Molot, 
Peterson, Raven-Hansen, Schaffner. Siegel, 


day and evening; spri 


N 
w 


Smith, Trangsrud, Abramowicz, Collins 
Che theory and 


* Practice of civil litigation. Analysis of the goals, values, costs. and 
tensions of an evolving adve rsarial system of adjudication. |} xamination of the 
rules and statutes that govern the process by which substantive 
аге enforced in o 


rights and duties 
ur federal and state courts Topics include the relationship of pro 


cedure to substantive law the proper reach of judic 


Practice, joinder of parties and claims, class actions 


remedies. post-trial | 


authority, pleading, motions 


trial discovery, trial by jury. 
›госейиге, appeals, claim and issue preclusion, 
tive dispute resolution Examination 
Constitutional Law I 

(Federal Systems) (3) 

Basic principles of U.S. constitutional law 
and the г le of the 
norms 


and alterna 


Academic year—day and evening 


Cheh, Clark, Colby, Dienes. Lupu 


with a focus on government: 


Supreme Court їп interpreting and -nfor 


cing constitutional 
lhe nature and scope of judicial review 
ment and otl 


dent and Ce n 


The case and controversy require 


ier limitations on constitutional adiu li 


Powers « f thc presi 
gress; thc separation of powers doctrine. Relationsh p of the national 
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government to state governments and principles of federalism. The state action 
doctrine. (Examination Fall—evening; spring—day у 
216 Legal Research and Writing (2) Unumb and Stafi 
Introduction to use of a law library; research experience in primary, secondary, 
and specialized sources of law; practice in proper legal citation form, Instruc 
tion and practice in legal writing and analysis, with primary emphasis on legal 
memoranda. The grade of Н, Р, LP, or NCis given for this course Failure to com 
plete the work in this course will result in a grade of F. (1 all—day and evening} 
217 Introduction to Advocacy (2) Unumb and Staff 
Instruction and experience in the research and writing of pretrial motions ane 
appellate briefs with emphasis on preparing and presenting arguments persua 
sively. Also instruction and practice in preparing and presenting oral arguments 
he grade of Н, Р, LP, or NC 15 given for this course. Failure to complete the 


work for this course will result in a grade of 7 Spring—day and evening) 
218 Professional Responsibility Gabaldon, Lec, T. Morgan 

and Ethics (2 or 3) Tuttle, Brannan, Bycel, Podgot 

Ethical problems involved in civil and criminal counseling and litigation Rules 


of Professional Conduct and legal discipline; roles of bar associations м 
courts in regulating lawyer conduct. (Examination) (Fall and spring day ane 


eve ning 


Courts and Civil Litigation 


230 Evidence (4) Carter, Friedenthal, Pierce 
Saltzburg, Collins 


‘ ne 
Consideration of the policies, principles, standards, and rules governing Uf 
у include 


trial of civil and criminal cases in federal and state courts. Topics ma 
opinion, 


relevancy, the hearsay rule, direct and cross examination of witnesses, : 
onstrauve 


scientific evidence, impeachment privileges, writings, real and dem 
{ burdens 


evidence, judicial notice, confrontation and compulsory process, anc 


of proof and presumptions. ( Examination Fall and spring—day) aa 
232 Federal Courts (3) Clark, Molot, ере 
Analysis of the relationship of the federal courts to Congress and to the state 
Topics may include judicial review; standing and justiciability; congression? 
power to regulate jurisdiction; legislative courts; federal question, diversi? 
removal, civil rights, and habeas corpus jurisdiction; state sovereign immunit)» 
Supreme Court appellate jurisdiction; abstention; federalism doctrines; and tec 
eral common law. (Examination Fall—day; spring—evening it 
234 Conflict of Laws (3) Clark, Steinhar: 
Legal problems arising from occurrences transcending state or national boum 
arics; jurisdiction; foreign judgments; constitutional influences; theoretical - 
of choice of law principles and their application to specific fields, including tf 


s. 
anon 
contracts, property, family law, administration of estates, business assoc! 


Examination Fall—day; spring—day 


. MT „srud 
236 Complex Litigation (3) Trang 


al court 


Analysis and critique of complex civil litigation in the state and feder laims 1л 
© Д „і cial 
Examination of complex joinder, the management of factually related © the 
: ents 10 


multiple venues, modern class-action practice, and current devclopm yclude 
rs int 


law of claim and issue preclusion. Other topics covered in some yea j judi 
anc 


idicial supervision of plaintiff and defendant class actions; discovery 


ju 
cial control of large cases; the role of juries, magistrates, and masters u У 
: : f struc 


x 
1 сотр e 
tura 


cases; and problems attending complex remedies such as the use О 1) 
( Examinatio! 


injunctions to reform public schools, hospitals, and prisons 4 {пе 
238 Remedies (3) a "m 
[he types and forms of relief that judges can aw ard in civil litigation dec "fort 
and statutory damages in contract, quasi contract, and tort, including tof 1005 
and wrongful death; overcoming limitations of actions and releases; — : 
[ as provisional and final relief; equitable remedies, such as specific репост ust 
| recission, and reformation; relief from fiduciaries; and tracing, constructiv“ 
and equitable liens. (Examination) (Spring—day 


Major substantive 


t í позне 
5 O їпрапо! 


include analysis 


schemes th 


igainst federal ager officials; n 


mor nited Sta 


etary recoveries from the 1 


taining to discovery поп of 


the continued vitality of feder 


240 | itigation with the Federal Government (3) 


with 
mstatutory г 


equity 


Axelrad 
the federal governme Topics 


| 
judicia 


at permit and | remedies 


nit 
emedies; judicial review 
tes 


special rules, 


pri 


cluding those per 


1с1рісѕ; and consideration of 


cderal sovereign immunity. (Examination Fall—day 
244 Comparative Military Law (2) Gierke, Gilligan 
Analysis and critique of the broad concept of 1 separate ary justice system 
similarities between rules of evidence and пеѕ of criminal procedure in the mil 
itary and civilian systems; the role of Congress 1 Overseeing the military crim 
nal system; application of the First. Fo irth, Fifth, and Sixth Amendments to 
service member ind ›ойсу sucs such as the syste € challenges to the 
military justice svsten nation or research paper with nission of the 
instructor Fall—day 
246 Appellate Practice (2) Yukins 
Study of the philosophy and mechanics of tl te process through assigned 
readings, lecture, brief stude oral prese id class discussion. The 
course will focus on the interplay or tensior betwec 1 substan 
tive law, fact and lay it and advocacy, deference an | the effect 
of these factors on the d position of inc ippeals and the clarification of 
taw by appellate courts. (Research paper Sprin day 


248 Scientific Evidence Seminar (2) 


Examination 


Of H 


Blackmon 


е usc of scientihc method a the ity Of SciCI hic prin 
ciples in litigation. Topic clude statistical proof, st nd epidemiological 
principles. Exploration of the admissi tv and suffi of expert scientific 
testimony and evidence ight of recent Supreme Court cases. and pplication 
of these Principles to lower jurt cases. Prere« site: Law 230 Resc rch paper 
Spring day 

249 Civil Procedure Seminar (2) Molot 
Selected topics in civil procedure to be announced at the ume of registration 
Enrollment is limited. ( Researcl pape Sp 

C 

^mmercia]. Business, and Labor Law 

250 Corporations (4) Gabaldon, 

Corporate law witl ipha (in operations OF corporat 
Control of corporatio 5, action by corporate directors, officers, shareholders 
Control devices. Directors 1 sharcholders’ duties of care and lovalt isid 
ers’ transactions re M the corpi Kk Derivative suits ot share 
dividends, corporate distributior Exami Fall and day and 

Cvening 

252 Securities Regulation (3) Gabaldon, West 
Che basic course the ly of fede 1 state laws governing the offering 
uton, and trading of securities. Focus on federal laws ; 15, ir 
icular the Securities Act of 1933 the Securities Exc and 
the enforcement £ these laws by the SEC and priv; tics. Prerequisite: Law 

t 250. (Ex imination »pnng—day and eve E 

254 Corporate Finance (2 or 3) Mitchel 
General introductio to finance theory; problems in the issuance d reacqt 
МОО! т Corporate securities: analvsis f s types secur S; prob S 
nvolved in ғ с of debt and p ent of corporate d lends ar C 
inalysis of cree саи CCapit 1 NS, ASS tions d 1 оп» 
ы Prerequisite: 1 iw 250. (Examination Spr а 
“96 Takeovers and Tender Offers (2) Is 
Federal and state re lation ‹ porate takc сг DIGS 1 tende пег M 1 
; theories ‹ v cquisitions e Williams Ac 1 f take 
Over tactics a defense Pr 1$ Law 250. (1 


evening 
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258 Regulation of Securities Markets and Professionals (2) 
Federal regulation of securities markets and professionals, inc luding regulation 
of exchanges, broker-dealers and investment advisers, internationalization ot 
markets, and SEC administrative proceedings against broker-dealers and others 
Prerequisite: Law 250, (Examination 

260 Regulation of Mutual Funds and Investment Advisers (2) Ragen 
Applicability of the Investment Company Act of 1940 to particular business 
ictivities that may bring an entity within the statutory definition of investment 
company; litigation as to fees; policy considerations гс lating to front end loads; 
SEC regulations regarding advertising and promotion; restrictions оп activities 


bv affiliates; and current SEC disclosure requirements. Applicability of the Invest 
for 


ment Advisers Act of 1940 to activities of individuals and entities; procedures 
ivil 


compliance; First Amendment issues raised by SEC enforcement ictions; and € 
liability under the antifraud provisions of the securities laws Recommended 


prior or concurrent enrollment in Law 250 and 252. ( Examination or rescarch 


paper with permission of the ructor Spring—day 
262 Corporation Law Seminar (2) Solomon 


Analysis of the nature and role of the business corporation in the U.S and 
| | and the political 


transnational political economy; evolution of the corporation anc 


economy; impact of technological change on the corporation and th« 
corporate enter 


political 


economy: reasons for and consequences of the growth of large 


prises; role of entrepreneurs in the political economy; re lationship of corporà 
tions to the government and other centers of power. ( Research paper 
Fall—day 
264 Securities Law Seminar (2) * 
( to 


Selected topics in corporate and securities law practice and theory 


innounced at the time of registration. Enrollment is limited. Prerequisite Law 
250. ( Rescarch paper 
266 Labor Law (2 or 3) Craver, 
lations, organizations and represent 


Freilichet 
ation 


c bar 


Law governing labor-management r 
nt of collecti 


of employees, regulation of economic weapons, enforceme 
Examination 


gaining agreements, interunion and intra-union relations 


Fall—day; spring—evening d 
Selmi, Munt“ 


268 Employment Law (2 or 3) a“ 
; 1 law a 


Individual rights and obligations in employment; survey of commor p 
П л i nce 
statutory regulation of the individual employment relationship from 1051 


15 
such as wre ngful - 
hild care 
jssuc> 


emphasis on current developments 


поп to its termi 
charge, medical screening, employer-provided health insurance Фу 
| ind retirement 
evening 


, I "f " 
occupational safety and hea 


Ith, workers’ compensation 


Examination or take-home examination Fall—day; spring Quinn 

272 Employee Benefit Plans (2) Mackiewicz, ~ deral 
[he course begins with an examination of pre-ERISA beneht plans, the fec 
ibor law governing those plans, and the conditions v led to the pase 
ERISA and its effect on Taft- Hartley plans. Practical ге; lities of collectively ^ 
ral plans preemption of state law und interplay of varioU " par 
laws: roles played by union and employer both in the context of individus ion 
raining of employee benefits and in the context of the employe! and ие : lar 
is trustee of a benefit plan; rights of participants and be neficiaries unde! z " i n 
ind under the collective barg igreement rights and obligation? 2 slant 
tributing employers; and termination and withdrawal issucs, including I 
shutdowns and bankruptcies. (Take-home examination Spring day 

276 Labor and Employment Law Seminar (2) ‚ cime о 
Selected topics in labor and employn law to be innounced at the 
registration. Enrollment is limited. (Research paper Zubro" 

280 Secured Transactions (2 or 3) nd con 
Basic course on the law governing asset-based financing for business ? шеф, 
sumer debtors, including the study of how secured transactions are pet are 
how priority disputes among creditors over personal property мы prima! 
resolved, and how secured creditors collect from debtors in pns 15 well 3 

ode, ? 


emphasis is on Articles 9 and 2A of the Uniform ¢ ommercial € 


саега! stati 


Ig transactions SCCUI 


personal property mination Spring la 1 
282 Commercial Paper—Payment Systems (2 or 3) Maggs 
Classic \ І 


and evening 


view of Ц 


negotabk S ments as codified 

Commercial Code. Check collection the system ir 1 Article 
IV of the Uniform ( ommercial Code d system in practice; Federal Reserve 
regulations, Clearing House grec tems. The dual 
banking system, work of the Con pu Reserve Board 
Legal problems concer ing interest and the checkless society. (Exam ition 
Fall—eve 


283 E-Comme 


Study of « S. law affecting electronic ci nerce. Topics include for 
ition and terms of electronic cont icts; voluntary compliance vith regulations 
"Vv ¢-merchants: ma I consumer protection; payment on thc 
Internet and cvberc sh; t of priv p ic and of public 
iuthortites to re паге c-n K ind inte property and tax 
ton issues, Credit may not be earned for both Law 283 and 525. (Examination 
284 Creditors’ Rights and Galston, Zubrow 
Debtors’ Protection (3 or 4) 
Creditors’ remedies and debtors protections under state law: writs of attach 
ment garnishment and exec оп, acquisition of liens ind forced sales of prop 
erty, self-help rrangement ind secur ents ruptcy under federal 
law: who may file, the сї і ad 10n of the bankruptcy estate 
powers of the trustee. d с of debt ulitation plans for individuals 
under Chapter 13. (Exan ination Fa day; spring—evening 


› | ; 1 | 
286 ( onsumer Protection Law (3) | 


Schwartz 
Examinat 


on of с‹ 


ind a Varicty of f 


( 


omparison of r 


genera Statutory ү 
and private enforce 
resolution. ( Examii 


Т поп or research paper with permission of the ir 
I il da 
288 Commercial Law Seminar (2) 
Selected topics in cor mercial law to be announced at the time of registration 
: Enrollment is limited. (Research pape: 
290 Banking Law (3) 
саега! regulation of the hnancial services industry, с 
Includes an analysis of the Federa Deposit Insuranc 
deposits, receiver and liquidator of troubled banks; the role of the € omptrolle:r 
Of the Currency as the primary federal reg te banks, including 
the chartering function, bank ex I à ihed loans, capital 
adequacy ind enforcement of substa г; operation of the 
Federal Reserve System п der the Ba ct I 
45 substantive regulations such as Res credit opportu J 


(check collectior Res M (cor 
; 


Reg. О (insider loan limits), Reg. E (clectronic 
in lending): geographic dere ition and the t nterstate | 
ind an an lysis of financial service product dere; tion and unification of thc 
29] Industry along functional lines. ( Examinatior } evening; spring—day 
^ Money, Banking, and Commerce (2) 
“Bal issues pertaining to regulated fin i| institutions that result from the 
redefinition of the boundaries of f cial services and internat irkets 
‘tects of the consolida on of the banking, savings and loan, insurance. and 
e aties industries; implications of the Gramm-Leacl Bliley Act; development 
9f electronic ‹ rrency, Smart irds, and financial commerce on the Internet 
Blobalization of banking, currencies, and commerce; development of dat 
ind privacy laws and regulation of financ nstitutio Cyber 
equisite: Law 290 or pern ft neremee М 
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292 


293 


294 


N 
© 
л 


296 


298 


Taxation 
300 


302 


303 


Banking Law Seminar (2) 

Selected topics in banking law to be announced at the time of registration. 
Enrollment is limited. (Research paper 

Admiralty (3) Sharpe 
The maritime law applied in federal and state courts; admiralty jurisdiction and 
practice; litigation and arbitration; making uniform law by international conven 
tion. The U.S. law of seamen, shoreside workers, and personal injury and death 
in navigable waters; maritime liens and ship mortgages; carriage of goods by 
water; collisions at sea; salvage, general average, and limiting liability for private 
damage and environmental harms. (Examination) (Spring—day) 

Agency and Partnerships (2) Galston 
Employment relations, vicarious liability of employers for employees’ torts, scope 
of employment, and independent contractors; agents’ authority and apparent 
authority to contract for their principals; ratification; nonprofit associations; the 
formation, operation, and termination of partnerships; limited partnerships: 
(Examination) (Fall—day) 
Sports Law (2 or 3) 
Survey of sports regulation as it affects amateur and professional athletes. 
Topics include the NCAA regulatory structure; agent regulation; and legal 
representation of professional athletes in contract negotiation with sports fran 
chises and in other contexts. (Research paper and class projects) (Spring—day) 
Business Planning (2) Г. Cooney, Press 
Integrated study of corporate, tax, accounting, and securities law aspects of the 
following: choice and formation of a closely-held business entity; structure ot 
equity and control of a corporate entity; providing for c hanges in stock owner 
ship; providing for the mid-life of a corporation, including buy-outs and recap! 
talizations; and analvsis formulation of planning for a corporate acquisition. 
Analysis of hypothetical problems and practical solutions and insights into © 
practice of the business lawyer. Prerequisite: Law 250 and 300. Law 302 or equi 
alent is recommended. Enrollment is limited. (Problem assignments) (Spring 


Carter, Falk 


he 


evening) 
Insurance (2) Johnston, Klein, McMinn, Meyerso® 
A primary risk-distributing medium and the rules by w hich legislative, admin 
istrative, and judicial bodies seek to promote its benefits and avert its dangers 
Insurance marketing, insurable interest, subrogation, transfer of insurance ben 
efits to nonpolicyholders, coverage and other insurance policy provisions, dis 


position of claims. (Examination) (Spring—day) 


Federal Income Taxation (3 or 4) Block, Brown, Solomon, Halpern 
Survey of substantive provisions of federal income tax law, including concept o 
gross income, provisions affecting taxation of family and individual transactions 
limitations on allowable deductions, sales and dispositions of property, 
lems of capital gains taxation, nontaxable exchanges. (Examination) (Fall- 


pr )b 


day and evening; spring—day 1 

Corporate Taxation (3) Block, Brown, Serbes, Vo8* 

Continuation of Law 300. Primary emphasis on corporate-sharcholder relation 

ships Problems of corporate dividends, redemptions Of stock, stock dividends 

bail-outs, and dividends in kind. Federal income tax problems involved in the = ў 
і 


mation of corporations, the sale of corporate businesses (including collaps? 
jsite- 


or 


corporations), mergers and acquisitions, and corporate divisions. Prerequ 
Law 300. (Examination) (Spring—day and evening) 

Advanced Corporate Taxation (2 or 3) 

Consideration of the impact on the corporation, shareholders, and bondl 


of tax-free and taxable corporation rcorganizations Focus on ac quisitiV е 
Ё né 
ons, 2 


idation 
yrryov ег 
рге 


solders 
е reor 


ganizations, rearrangements of capital structure, divisive reorganizati 
the related judicial and statutory requirements. Also considered are liqu 
reincorporations, carryover of corporate attributes to the new entity, C 
or carryback of net operating losses, and affiliated corporations issues. 


requisite: Law 302. (Examination 


304 Partnership Taxation (2 or 3) 


306 Estate and Gift Taxation (2 or 3) 


307 


314 


dizing them, and standing issues. Enrollment may be limited. Pr 
300 
316 State and Local Taxation (2) 
l'axation by state and local governmen 
erty taxation, 


t 


с 


318 Tax Policy Seminar (2) 
Intensive study of selected aspects of th 
given to the federal income tax. Problem areas are reviewed primarily 
standpoint of tax policy, including legal 
siderations. Alternative solutions, includ 


examined. Enrollment is limited Prerequisite: Law 300. Recommended Law 
302. (Research paper 


laws Topics include tax status of nonprofits, 
their officers and directors. liability laws for nonprofits and their volunt 
enforcement questions. Discussion of the lobbying and | 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 61 


Sanders 
Income tax problems of partnerships, limited liability companies, and S corpo 


rations (Subchapters K and S of the Internal Revenue Code , including a com 
parison of the advantages disadvantages, and differences among three types of 
pass-through entities. Practice-oriented studv of partnerships, including syndi 
with emphasis on policy examina 
including disproportionate tax 
guaranteed payments to partners, contributions of« apital, 
passive activity losses, non-recourse financing, current and liquidating distribu 
tions, sale of partnership interests, ci ШарѕіЫе partnerships, termination. special 
basis adjustments, and distributions to retiring or deceased partners Planning 
oriented analysis of Subchapter S, including procedures for electing and termi 
nating Subchapter $ status, treatment of income and 
deductibility of losses, and avoiding common pitfalls 


cation organization, and structure of entity, 


поп of areas of IRS principal concern, allocations, 


basis for gain or loss. 


losses, limitations on 
Prerequisite: Law 300: 
recommended: Law 302. (Examination Spring—evening 


Nudelman 


including inter 
joint interests, life insurance 
proceeds, property subject to powers of appointment, marital deduction, and 
split gifts. When offered for 3 credits, the course includes skills training exer 
cises designed to augment class discussion and lectures Examination 
Fall—evening 

Pension Law and Taxation (2) 


Survey of the structure and operation of tax-qualified pe 


Survey of substantive provisions of federal estate and gift tax laws, 


VIVOS transfers, transfers in contemplation of death, 


Jefferson 
nsion, profit sharing, 
and stock-bonus plans under X401(a) of the Internal Revenue Code Require 
ments for obtaining and maintaining IRS approval. (Examination Fall—day 
International Taxation I (2 or 3) Brown 
Federal income tax law and policy regarding foreign persons with business and 
investment activities in the United States (“inbounc 


і foreign investment” Гор 
ics include jurisdiction to tax, status as fore ign or U.S. taxpayer, source of income 


and deduction apportionment rules, withholding taxes, tax treaties and anti 
treaty-shopping rules disposition of U.S. real property by foreign сах 


ayers, 
branch profits tax, and an i 


ntroduction to foreign tax credit issues 
Law 300 or permission of the instructor. (1 xamination Spring 
International Taxation II (2) 

Federal income law and policy regarding U.S. ү 


Prerequisite 
evening 


Br wn 
»ersons with business and invest 


ment activities abroad (*outbound foreign investment" Topics include ad 


vanced foreign tax credit issues, anti-income-deferral rules, international sale of 


goods, licensing of intellectual and other property, transfers of property t 


o0 
related and unrelated parties, treaty issues, international joint ventures, and for 
eign currency rules. Prerequisite: Law 312. (Examination 
Nonprofit Organizations: Law and Taxation (2) 

Study of charities and other nonprofits as regulated by both federal and state 


fiduciary standards applicable t 


\ 
cers, and 


^olitical activities of 


nonprofits, their commercial activities and the related charge of unfair compe 
tition, the extent to which nonprofits are subsidized, the justification for subsi 


"requisite: Law 
Examination or research paper with permission of the instructor 


Brunori 
ts; problems of real and personal prop 
sales and use taxes, business and personal income taxes. Limita 
tons on taxation of interstate commerce. Congressional problems 


'ake-home 
xamination or r 


escarch paper with permission of the instructor Spring—day 


с tax structure with primary attention 


from the 


economic, social, and practical con 


current 


legislative proposals, are 
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Property, Family Law, and Torts 


330 


334 


338 


339 


346 


Modern Real Estate Transactions (3) Braunels 

Basic course in conveyancing. Current problems in purchase and sale of rest 
i I I 

dential real estate; legal and equitable rights, responsibilities, liabilities, and 


remedies of buyer, seller, broker, escrow agent, conveyancing attorncy, title 
¢ finance, dis 


B 


examiner, abstractor, and lender; interim and permanent mortgag 
counts, points, “subject-to” and “assumptions,” remedies on default, including 
foreclosure processes; process of examination and assurance of title and other 
interests in realty, including recording and title insurance systems; settlements 
and closings, warranties of title, encumbrances on title, and clearing of title; 
emerging problems related to cooperatives, condominiums, and property own 
ers associations. (Examination) (Fall—day 


Land Use Law (2) Feola, I 
Problems, solutions, emerging concepts, and constitutionality of land use reg 


Gordon, Silber 


ulations, including zoning, subdivisions, historic preservation, exactions, veste 
rights, transfer of development rights, growth management, and urban and 
regional planning. This course provides the foundation for Law 336 (Writing 
assignments and examination Spring—evening 

Law of Real Estate Financing (2) Ginsburg, Stuart 


y 
Types of lenders, choice of entity, construction loans, permanent financing; 
and liens; 


lenders’ obligations, remedies, and liabilities; title insurance, survey, 
alter 


ground lease and commercial lease/leaschold mortgage; joint ventures; 
evening) 


nate capital formation; opinion letters. (Examination) (Spring 
Cunningham 


Housing Rights Law (2) 
Study of major housing rights of low-income persons, including tenant rights "n 
landlord-tenant courts. Review of litigation strategies to address systemic viola 
tions of housing rights, such as racial and other forms of discrimination in the pro 
vision of shelter, housing, and neighborhood revitalization. Credit may not A 
earned for both Law 338 and 339. (Research paper and writing assignments) 
Spring—day ) 

Housing and Community Cunningham, Jo 
Development Law (2) s 
Major laws and policies affecting the development and redevelopment of | 
income communities in the United States, including both housing от 


ncs 


ow 


and ¢ 


‘ omic 
munity economic development projects. Litigation strategies to address syst in 
r: м n 
violations of housing rights, such as racial and other forms of discriminatio! j 
i Ё , tions 
the provision of shelter, housing, and neighborhood revitalization, and opt 


for assisting low-income communities to create sustainable, locally based ү 
nomic development strategies. Law and policies underlying federal, state, a 
local programs to provide and protect affordable housing and local commun 
development, including legal protections for tenants, low-income Һотеох * 
and cooperative owners. Credit may not be earned for both Law 339 and 99 
Rescarch paper 

Property and Real Estate Seminar (2) „ОЁ 
Selected topics in property and real estate law to be announced at the ume 
registration. Enrollment is limited. (Research paper еп 
Trusts and Estates (3 or 4) Carter, Johnston, W. Davis, Edmis nd 
Noncommercial transfers of wealth at death or during life; essential clement oh 


formalities for creation of trusts and execution of wills, revocation and y^ „state 
> А € 
grounds for contest, limits on property owner's power to control, 1n ningi 
” „yening 
succession. (Examination and problem assignments) (Fall day and € 
spring—day | 
f t Nudelma! 


Estate Planning (2) 
Study of the effective acquisition, management, and disposition © 


lifetime transactions and testamentary transfer. Emphasis on federa 
155 


f wealth © 
| income 
5 


estate, gift, and generation-skipping transfer taxation Problem 4 
address probate avoidance, interspousal transfers, jointly ow ned asse 
to minors, irrevocable trusts, closely held family and business intet 
mortem estate planning, retirement planning, and charitable giving. ^ 
is limited. (Drafting assignments) (Spring—evening 


348 Family Law (2 or 
Survey of family law, including sta 


tional restraint on state 1 lat 


domestic relations and con 


on of ti 


l'opics include marriage. dix 


including child custody property division 


m 


у, and child support 


tic violence, reproductive rights, and family iws on histor 


ical and inte rdisciplinary materials and i 


is well as current law. (Examination 


349 Family, Child, and State (2 or 
Ехатіл: ле all 


юп Of the allocation of px 


and state. Topics include freed 


ro non. ch 
} procre п 
nile delinquency Sociological /psy 


relationship Enrollment is muted 


350 Domestic Violence Law (2 or 3) 


Historical perspecti legal and 


пус on гера! and 


emporary ¢ vil and crimi: al just 


and analvsis of rel it feder 


»pring—da 


Family Law Seminar (2) 
Group 


22 
л 
N 


idy of historical and con 


tice of family law »pecific topics to I 
requisite; Law 348 or 349, ( Examin 
the instructor эрги 
353 Elder Law (2 ог 3) 
| 


icy issues; health care decision making 


icalth care directi 


doctor 


and other 
ships and other procedures in th 
rity and Supplemental Security Incom 
retirement communities. and contir 
»pring—day 

354 Products Liability (2 or 3) 


[hcory arx practice o 


damage $; competing 


npetinj 
tive defenses and defer 


Discovery tec niques ement str 
cases. Class actions and 1 distric 
Differences between U.S product 
Systems. (Examination or researc] ра; 


Fall—da 


Advanced Torts Seminar (2) 


Selected topics in torts law to be anno 
ment is limited. ( Research p 


pap 
Law and Procedure 


Criminal Procedure (3 or 4) 
( : 


omprcehensivc presentation of Or 
reliance on Supreme Court « t 
proceeds through the crir ISUiCC 5 
interrogation, and other investi ) 


proceed 


tencing. ( Examination Fall—day; spri 
& P] E . " . . M са 
362 Adjudicatory Criminal Procedure ( 
Sources of Rules of Crimina Pr $ 
to prosecute ind jur discove 
Punishment: с u remedies; and s 


both Law 362 


Wolves discussion of 


public policy 


idoption, ar 


domestic violen 


he theory and prac 


is limited 


Schuster 
topics may include Medicare and Medicaid 


і related pol 


informed consent and advance 


hanasia and 


155, and trial lrobicms o cacra 
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363 


364 


366 


369 


Role of the Federal Prosecutor (2) Berman, Cassibry 
Exploration of the responsibilities and powers of the federal prosecutor [he 
effect of legal, ethical, policy, and practical considerations on the prosecutor's 
decision making throughout various stages of the criminal justice system [he 


potentially competing interests of federal, state, and foreign jurisdictions 1n 
investigation and prosecution of criminal activity. Classes are held at the Depart 
ment of Justice. Enrollment is limited and includes students from other arca law 
schools. Credit mav not be earned for both Law 363 and Law 362. ( Take home 
examination Fall and spring—evening 

White Collar Crime (2 or 3) Casino, Eliason 
Definition, prosecution, and sanctioning of federal corporate and white collar 


crime offenses. Examination of special problems in the prosecution and the 
in the fed 


defense of such offenses. Exploration of primary white collar offenses 
bribery of 


eral system, e.g., mail and wire fraud, securities fraud, insider trading, 


public officials, and environmental crimes Examination of sanctions for corpo 
rate and individual offenders. ( Examination Fall—day; spring—evening) 
Surton 


Law and Criminology (2) 
The role that criminological knowledge of crime causation may play in assisting 
lawyers to appraise the effectiveness of various alternative soc ial and legal devices 
in controlling deviant behavior. The search for factors related to criminal behav 
“ el 
ng 
сг 


ior will be developed historically, with emphasis on current causal theories dev 


oped by various disciplines. Model as well as operational penal codes, sentenci 


and probation practices, and specialized fac ilities will be analyzed in terms of th 


) 

relationship to such causal theories. (Take-home examination) (spring day 
Kerr 

esponse to 
yaches 


Topics 


Computer Crime (3) 
The | 


gal issues that judges, legislators, and prosecutors confront in! 
computer-related crime. How computer crimes ¢ hallenge traditional appr 


to the prohibition, investigation, and prosecution of criminal activity 


уроп, 
include computer hacking, computer viruses, Internet gambling, encrypt 
the law 0! 


anons 
laws: 


online undercover operations, the Fourth Amendment in cyberspace, 
Internet surveillance, laws governing access to e-mail, and federal-state rel 
und international cooperation in the enforcement of computer crime 


Examination 
Starrs, Melson 


з crime labo 
entists ane 
(finge! 
hair 


Forensic Science (2) 


Designed to acquaint the student with the operations of a moder! 


ratory and the courtroom acceptability of testimony of forensic sc! 


other evidence on laboratory test results. Identification of individuals 
tion, 


jwriting 
tox 
pner 


prints, palmprints, footprints, voiceprints anthropological reconstruct 
identification, and serology), identification of objects (ballistics, hanc 


"Pi 
tvpewriting, fiber identification, paints, varnishes, glass, wood, and pape 

I f : 
the core 


icology, pathology, forensic use of the microscope and the camera, ; 
| - ; laboratory 


ind the medical examiner svstems, and drug law enforcement. Crime 


vers 
Sirulnik, Meye 
118007 


| limits 
jons 


guest lecturers. (Examination Fall—evening; spring—day 


Drugs and the Law (2) 
ling the I 


А study of federal and state laws controlling illicit drugs, includ 
ystirunona 


cal evolution of these laws, current offenses and penalties, cor 
ynsiderat 


on the criminal sanction, enforcement practices, and sentencing c 
Alternative models for controlling drugs, including decriminalizat 
ization will also be studied. Six class sessions will be devoted to n 
trials at which student teams conduct direct and cross-examinat 
expert witnesses in the field. Other students may be assigned to inter 
the U.S. Attornev's Office, Public Defender Service, or other institutions igne 
in drug law or policy. All participants will be graded on the basis of assigne" 


involve 


) 
earings . 


memoranda pertaining to the legal issues involved in the mock h .quisite 
internships, or special research papers assigned by th« instructors Prereq 

Law 230. (Litigation exercise or writing assignment spring day solacak 
Federal Sentencing Seminar (2) M of 
In-depth analysis of federal sentencing under the Sentencing Reform -ourts 
1984, with a focus on federal guidelines and the changing role of gol ela- 
lhe history of sentencing, guideline interpretation, and future direction c o 


ind the r° 


tionship of federal and state systems, Congress and the courts, 


quasi-judicial bodies in the criminal justice system. Prerequisite: Law 360 or per 


mission of the instructor. (Research paper Spring—day 
376 Prisoners Project (1, 2, or 3) Turley 
Open to second- and third-vear students А clinical project concerned with the 
gal status of older prisoners (over 55 years of age). The project works for the 


case of high-cost, low-risk prisoners into stable environments Students work 


on either individual cases or research. Case worker 


nterview prisoners to eval 


uate and prepare cases for pardon, parole. or possible J 


eas appeals. Research 
projects will cover subjects ranging from overcrowding to health acre to risk 


k is also possible. Students 


assessment. Some legislative wo may enroll concur 
rently in this course and Law 63 3 only with permission of both instr 1 


uctors. This 
course is graded on a CR/NC basis Fall, spring, su 


Criminal Law and Procedure Seminar (2) 
Sclected topics in crimina 


Canan, Weinberg 


and procedure to be announced 


at the time of 
registration. Enrollment is limited Rescarch paper Fall—day and evening 


Constitutional Law and Civil Rights 


380 Constitutional Law П (3 or 4) Barron, Dienes, | upu 


Individual rights and liberties in the U.S. constitutional scheme a 
judicial methods of 


nd the different 
reconciling majoritarian governance with individual freedom 

- | | 
Privileges and immunities of national citizenship, due process of law equal pro 
tection g 


suarantees, freedom of expression and of religion. rights of privacy and 
issociation. Credit may not be earned for both id 381. (I xamination 
Fall—day; spring 


$ 


day and evening 
384 Law of Separation of Powers (3) 

An examination of the law 
1 


Peterson 
| 


that governs the clations of the three branches 


federal government Topics include constitutional history of our 
governmental structure, the immunities of members of Congress and of exec 
utive officers impeachment, congressional power over federal jurisdiction 
executive orders and the | of presidenti ' presidential and leg 
islative vetoes, executive | gc, executive and congressional oversight of 


policy throug! supervision bureaucracy, controls on spending including 
limits on presidential discretion to enforce the laws c.g 


prosecutors), Congress's and the 


impoundment special 


roies in foreign afta 


executive 
agreements, claims ~ ttle п 


nt 
nt 


4 congressional and pres 
dential war powers. Emphasis will be placed on the role of the lawver as gov 
ernment advis 


ser, a role performed by m: 
Examination 5pring—day 
Foreign Relations and National Raven-Hansen 
Security Law (2 or 3) 

Examination of] 


гпеуѕ at ail icveis of government 


386 


i] issues raised by nationa urity abroad (including general 


war imperfect war, covert war nternal sect including emergency powers 


domestic uses of the military 1 


surveillance and surreptitious entry federa 
personnel security); and access to national security information (the FOIA, state 

I t i Tr 
Secrets privilege prior restraints, and icak control). Includes study of the incor 


poration of international law (treaties, agreem nts, m nto U.S Іам 


Examination and opt 


опа! р‹ 
Voting Rights Law (2) 


Pershing 
( ases and materials on the right to vote in the United States Major decisions on 
apportionment 


Ет 


political participation, and race as an issuc representation 
^hasis on the Voting Rights Act of 1965. including m 


igation under Section 2. fede 


югу vote dilution 


ral review of voung procedures under Section 5, and 


T 
recent constitution hallenges to voting nghts remedies. Other topics include 
partisan gerrymandering the initiative and referer processes, ternative 
election systems, the changing law of redistricting. the impact of shifts in census 
Policy, and the litigation over the 2000 presidentia n. (Examination 


Spring—evening 

Civil Rights Legislation (3) 
Examination of f 
Well as the ad 


cderal legislation protectin 
munistrative and judicial impicmen 


dial provisions for the enforcement of federal con 


66 
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c.g., 42 U.S.C. $$1983, 1985) and federal statutes prohibiting discrimination 
in housing, contractual relations, voting, education, and federally funded pro 
grams. Prerequisite: Law 380 or 381, (Examination or take-home examination) 


Spring—day ) 
Barber 


389 Higher Education Law (2) 
Examination of legal issues concerning institutions of higher education, includ 
ing intellectual property, labor relations, privacy, affirmative action, and land use 
Governance structures of public and private institutions, and thc relationship 
between the institution and faculty, staff, students, the community, and state and 
federal government. (Examination)  (Fall—day 
390 Employment Discrimination Law (2 or 3) Selmi, Morris 
Federal laws and executive orders relating to various types of discrimination In 
employment, including Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, the ( ivil Rights 
Act of 1991, the Equal Pay Act, the Age Discrimination in Employment Act, 
the Rehabilitation Act, the Americans with Disabilities Act, the Civil Rights Act 
of 1866, the Fourteenth Amendment, the National Labor Relations Act, ап‹ 
Executive Orders 11,246 and 11,375 relating to government contractors, sub 
stantive rights, exemptions, and burdens of proof under the various laws ant 
regulations, (Examination Fall—evening; spring—day 
392 Gender Discrimination and the Law (2) Ridder 
An examination of the treatment of women in all arcas of the law and legal reme 
dies for sex discrimination. Emphasis on constitutional law, family law, and dis 
crimination in employment. Enrollment limited to 30 students. (1 xamination 
| or research paper)  (Fall—day ý 
394 Sexuality and the Law (2 or 3) Schaftner 
| Examination of the relationship between sexuality and the law, focusing primar 
ily on the treatment of lesbians, gay men, and bisexuals in the areas of family law, 
employment law, constitutional law, and criminal law. Topics include how me 
legal system regulates and affects bisexual, lesbian, and gay sexual behavior; open 
expressions of lesbian, gay, and bisexual identity; workplace effects; lesbian, 84) 
and bisexual relationships; and lesbian and gay parenting. (Examination 
| Fall—day | 
| 395 Constitutional Law and the Supreme Court (2) Turley 
Analysis of selected cases currently pending before the Supreme Court Students 
| read briefs and related materials (such as lower court decisions and controlling 
cases) in cases scheduled for oral argument, discuss the cases in class, vote ОП how 
they would decide the cases, and then draft opinions for class circulation - 
review. Each student will be required to draft two lengthy majority opinions, y 
concurrence, and a dissent. The course will also focus on how the Supreme < о 
works both as an institutional and practical matter. (Writing, assignments) 
Spring—day 4 
397 Federal Indian Law (2) Alexandet 
Basic legal principles that govern the relationship between American Inc E 
| tribes, the federal government, and the state governments. Focus on jurisdicoo 
disputes between those governments, the source and scope of Indian sovereign кА 
and recognition and enforcement of Indian land and treaty rights Examinati 
or research paper with permission of the instructor) (Fall—evening) * 
398 Law of Privacy (2) A: 
A review of the law of privacy as it has developed in constitutional litigation, 0 
law, and state and federal statutes. Current developments and rao 
for further expansions of privacy rights are considered Rescarch paper 
Fall—day) Peck 
399 Constitutional Law Seminar (2) рон tion. 
Selected topics in constitutional law to be announced at the time of registra 
Enrollment is limited. (Research paper Fall and spring—day) 
| Administrative Law and Government Regulation 
400 Administrative Law (3) Banzhaf, Pierce, Molot, J Schwa 
Abramowicz, m 
| nd indepen 
‘ |, with 


Study of the administrative processes of government in executive viti 
*« е са, 
dent agencies. The federal Administrative Procedure Act 15 emphasiZ 


402 Antitrust Law (3) 


403 Advanced eeiam Law Зена (2) 


406 Regulated Industries (2 or 3) 


particular attention to adjudication. rulem akir 
powers, and enforcement. Study may 


judicial review, in vestigatory 


include comparative state administr 


nistrativc 
law. Constitutional topics include separation of powers and due process xam 
t I I I 


ination Fall—day spring—day and су 


Pierce, Т. Morgan 
rman, Clayton, and FTC Acts 
basic economic theory of free-market operation; the Rule of 


Federal antitrust law and policy under the She 


Reason and per se 
tenses price hixing, market division, and boycotts: trade association 


n activities; 
monopolization and atte mpts to monopolize; mergers and joint ventures I 


price maintenance and other vertical restraints: exclusive dealii 


agreements; selected exemptions fr 


ust liability. (Examination 
Fall—evening spring—day 


IC vening 


Schwarz 


Issues faced by regulators and courts in the process of reconciling antitrust law 


with a variety of other public policies, includ intellectual property rights 


| 
со! 
lective bargaining rights, rights to реппоп and seck redress via government 
action, and ir ма Дил дї? relations and trade policy Prerequisite: Law 402 


Research paper Spring—evening 

Pierce 
lation in terms of natural monopolies, 
licensed industries. he alth, safety, and rate regulation 


Substantive problems of bus 


1055 reg 


Typical problems raised 
include the impact of regulation upon man 


nent and market sre the 
| i 
uses of economic evidence, and the effects of judicial a і legislati 


review 
Examination 


408 Food and Drug Law (2) Adams, Safir 


410 Health Care Law (4) 


411 


413 


Consideration of the standards of federal law ipplicable to the compositional 


and representational elements of foods, drugs medical devices, and cosmetics 
Provisions of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
application, and judicial and adm 


Spring—evening 


, their development, 


ustrative interpretation I xamination 


Rosenbaum 


»urvcy of the historv, structure. and operation of the health care delivery sys 


tem and related legal and policy issues. Emphasis on public and private health 


" і M MTS „4 
care financing, antitrust, fraud and abuse, managed care. tort liability of med 


ical professionals and institutions, tort reform, and definition and regulation of 


the quality of health care. ( oncepts and terms of health care delivery 


пси 


larly the design, finance, and administration of current and proposed 


arrange 


ments. (Take-home examination Fall—day 

| Mia , { 
Health Care Law Seminar (2) P. Cooney 
Intensive study of the health care industry, focusing On one or more of the fol 


lowing topics: liability arising out of managed care, ERISA ү preemption of state 
health жле and a study of various feder 


antitrust statutes as hes pertain to 


health care. (Research paper Spring—da 

Communications Law (2 or 3) Dienes 
Study of the text, historical or igin, and th 1coretical foundation of the Press Clause 
and of the role played by the mass media in modern society. Examination of the 


common law and constitutional protection accorded mass media publishing in 
ireas such as libel | 


v, the law of privacy, and liability for physical, emotional, or 


economic harm. The legal status of NEWSA athering, v journ 


ul 
lege 


st's privi 
and access to information possessed by government. Problems of reconcil 
ing freedom of the press with guarantee of a fair trial. Government regulation of 


1 і f n › ү 
commercial — including advertising and promotion. Prior or 


concurrent 
enrollment in Law 380 is recommended. (Examination Fall 
Broadcast and sable Regulation (2 or 3) 

Study of the origins and de velopment of electronic media and an exam 


of the continuing de bate over regulation and deregulation of broad asting 


allocation of the br roadcasting spectrum, licensing ar 


icensing renew: 
regulation of programming content. Problems posed by concer 


Ownership and the efforts to promote minority participation in ownership and 
management of broadcasting. The relation of government to public (noncom 
mercial) broadcasting. The deve lopment of cable television and problems in reg 


65 


41 


41 


41 


41 
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8 


9 


N 
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ulation and deregulation, including issues of jurisdiction, franchising, syndication 
or programming, regulation of content control, and mandatory public access. The 
emergence of new communications technologies and the legal problems they 
pose. (Examination) (Spring—day 
Telecommunications Law (2) 

Regulation of telephone and related industries. Topics include competition in 
local-exchange and long-distance service before and after the 1996 Telecom 
munications Act, federal and state regulatory jurisdiction, universal service 
issues, and regulation of video, wireless, and Internet services offered by tele 
phone and other telecommunications carriers. (Examination) (Spring—evening) 
Legislation (2 or 3) Block 
Legislative process and the construction and legal effect of statutes. Topics that 
may be considered include representational structures, lobbying, judicial review; 
direct democracy, legislative fact-finding and drafting, and the preparation anc 
significance of legislative history. This course is a prerequisite to several advanced 


Brands 


public law courses, (Examination)  (Fall—day 
Legislative Analysis and Drafting (2) 

Instruction in the basic skills necessary for translating the specifications of the 
policymaker into legislation. Topics include determining policy objectives and an 
appropriate legislative scheme for their achievement; an overview of the legisla 


Goodloe 


tive process; typical provisions in legislation; organizational issues in drafting; апе 
the structural component of legislation. Enrollment is limited. (Drafting assign 
ments) (Fall—evening 

Campaign Finance Law (2) 
The history, structure, application, and constitutionality of campaign finance | 
Topics include disclosure, regulatic in of corporations and unions, contributi 
limits, the role of issue advocacy in election campaigns, political party activities, 
public funding of campaigns, the role of the FEC, criminal enforcement of finance 
laws, and campaign finance reform. Focus on the Federal Election Campaign Act 
of 1971 and the Bipartisan Campaign Reform Act of 2002. (Overton research 
paper; Noble—take-home examination)  (Fall—day; spring—evening) 

Lawyers, Lobbying, and the Law (2) Farah, Heimberg 


Overton, Noble 
aws. 
on 


: : Jude an 
he role of the lawyer in business-government relations. Topics include : 
- А Ж! 

overview of government policymaking processes; how lawyers participate 
z roots, 

influencing government decisions; the various types of lobbying (grassro 
ney- 


direct, etc.); ethics and lobbying; lobbying regulatory agencies; and attor 
media relations. (Examination Spring—evening) 
Local Government Law (2) 

Survey of the legal authority of city, county, and special district local gove 
units. Topics include the dynamic relationship of municipal governmen 


Thompson 
rnment 
ts wit 1 


J » z loca 

state and federal agencies; recent U.S. Supreme Court decisions affecting > 
^SSCS 

governments; organizational structure and internal decision-making proces E 
i xe 

metropolitan and other municipal-level governments, and the procedur Е: 

annexation); oc 


changing the form and function of local governments (c.g., 
legislative and administrative authority and processes (c.g., municip: 
powers); municipal finance; responsibility in tort and insurance Issues, 
duction to community and regional land use planning; and joint power 
ments and intergovernmental compacts. ( Examination or rescarch paper 
permission of the instructor) (Spring—evening) Perry 
Animal Law and Wildlife Protection Seminar (2) Lovvorn, dee 
Survey of the treatment of animals in state, federal, and international law p 
include the historical status of animals; federal statutes such as the Anima ct; 
fare Act, the Endangered Species Act, and the Marine Mammal Protection: 
international conventions, free trade, and comparative animal protect forming 

е ғ 
tigation in state 
to obtain 


Fall—cvening ) 


al police 
jntro 
agree 
“with 


state laws concerning animal cruelty, hunting, animal fighting, 
animals; free speech, religion, and other constitutional issues; ling 


and federal courts; citizen initiatives and referenda; and the movement 
legal recognition of the rights of animals. (Research paper 
Public Law Seminar (2 or 3) Enroll 
Selected topics in public law to be announced at the time of registration. à 
ment is limited. ( Rescarch paper Spring—day) 


Envi 


430 Environmental Law (2 or 3) 


4 


434 Water Pollution Control (2) 


43 


436 


437 


ronmental Law 


Hsu, Reitze 


of environmental law as a means 


Introduction to the basic the rics and statutes 


and now environmental! activity 15 reg 
at 


of understanding why 


lated. Emphasis 
10n and the theories behind 


on the re isons for regu nd environmental protection, 


which range from the economic se hool to the “eco-centric” school. Discussion 
remedies for environmental injuries suc h as nuisance 


itory alternative, 


begins with common law 


and torts remedies and leads t ) the re 


th a single primary 
command and control statute—the € 


Air Act used to emphasize 
tical and legal issues surror rulation of the сї vironment. Other 
statutes including the National Environmental Protection Act (NI PA), tl 
Clean Water Act (CWA and the Comprehensive Environmental Re sponse 
Compensation, and Liabilitv Act (€ ERCLA arc covered to a lesser extent. Not 
for credit toward an LL.M. in environmental law, ( Examination Fall 


the prac 


ic 


day 
spring evening 
32 Air Pollution Control (2 or 3) 


Reitze 
An in depth analysis of the Clean Air Act. Topics include the history of ai 


lution control, air quality planning, standard settin 


pol 


g, technology based controls. 
incineration, indoor air pollution permitting 


and control of electrical utilities 
Examination Fall 


aay 

33 Environmental Law Enforcement (2 or 3) 
Enforcement procedures found in federal environmenta 
keeping monitoring 


Reitze 
laws, including record 


inspections, admi 


ustrative con 


liance orders and penal 
ties, civil penalties, and criminal penalties 


Emergency responses, citizen suits. 


j 1 . ite 13 2 
ittorncy fees, and equitable remedies are covered Prerequisite: Law 430. 432, 


or 434. ( Examination 


Downing, Grumbles 
Introduction to water pollution control and the Clean Water Act, with empha 


515 ON water quality require 


its and policies affectir 


idustrial, municipal, and 
slat leral nd nol rane" 
agricultural development interests. Related federal laws and policies involving 


luton, OI 


wetlands, watersheds, coastal polluti | 


groundwater, and safe drink 


ing water. ( Examination Fall—evening 

5 International Trade and Environmental Law (2) DiLeva, Petsonk 
Ihe rc lationship between international trade and environnx ntal law, with empha 
sis on the newly created World Trade Organization and the Uruguay Round 
agreements; regional trade agreements such as NAFTA: the effect of the 1994 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade on national environmental and food 
safety standards; and the use of trade measures in environmental treaties such as 
the Montreal Protocol on « zone depletion, the Basel Convention on hazardous 
Waste export, and the Convention on 'rnational Trade in Endangered 
Species. The relationship between the Biodiversity Convention and the treat 
ment of intellectual property rights under GATT. (Examination Spring 


evening 


Water Resources Law (2) 


Federal and state powers over water; riparian and prior appropriation doc 


trines. Rights to surface use of water bodies; groundwater management; inter 


state alloc ation of water resources Recommended as an introductory course 


Examination 


Coastal, Navigation, and Wetlands Resource Law (2) Wood 
Federal statutory and constitutional law gover 


ling the development, regula 
ton, and protection of the waters of the United States. including wetlands 


Focus on federal and state regulation and protection of wetlands and 


і other 
" - f ` 1 з 404 ther 

aquatic resources, with special emphasis on Clean Water Act Section 404 Other 
> } t ^ түл rahle { 3e 
topics include the evolution of federal authority ол er the navigable waters of the 
United States: 


legal issues involved in the planning, construction. a 
of federal 


1 Operation 


Water resource development projects by federal and state а; 


gencies (i.e., 
for navigation, flood control. hydropower, water supply, etc.); the federal navi 
gation servitude; the Coastal Zone Management Act; the Marine P 


Research, and Sanctuaries Act (i.c., the *Occ Dum 


Dumping ( onvention; and Fifth Amendme 
поп) (Spring evening 


rotection, 


ig Act"); the London 


takings." ( Examina 
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440 


441 


444 


449 


450 
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Energy Law (2 or 3) Jacobson, Nordhaus 
Survey of federal regulation of the major energy industries, including the electric 
and hydroelectric industries, oil and gas pipelines, nuclear energy, and renew able 
energy. Applicable statutory and case law, current energy legislation, and related 
economic and environmental factors affecting energy industries. (Research paper) 
Spring—day 

Natural Resources Law (2) Dreher 
Introduction to federal public lands (BLM lands, national forests, national parks, 
and national wildlife refuges) and the legal issues related to their multiple resource 
uses—forestry, mining, water, recreation, wildlife, endangered species, and wilder 
ness. Principles of federal and state authority over these lands. Administrative law 
and practice governing land-management agency decision making and litigation 
challenging such decisions. Focus on topical case studies, statutory materials, anc 
caselaw. (Examination Spring—cevening 

Regulation and Management of Ecosystems (2) 

Study of the recreational and preservationist uses of lands from the perspectiv 
ecosystem management as an appropriate legal and managerial tool [he Surface 
Mining Control and Reclamation Act and the Endangered Species Act along with 
other laws regulating wildlife management will be examined. ( Examination] 
Control of Solid and Hazardous Wastes Mounteer, Nielson 
(RCRA & CERCLA) (2 or 3) 

Analysis of the federal and state laws and regulatory schemes relatin 
control of toxic and hazardous substances. The Resource Conservation 
Recovery Act and the Comprehensive Environmental Response, ¢ ompensation, 
and Liability Act (“Superfund”) are examined. (Problem assignments (Fall 


c ot 


g to the 
r anc 


evening 
Regulation of Pesticides and Industrial 
Chemicals (FIFRA & TSCA) (2) 


ustrial chemicals. The ро! 


Examination of federal regulation of pesticides and ind : 
tion of the course pertaining to pesticides focuses on the Federal Insecticide, 
Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act and the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic / a 
how risk assessment is used in the registration and cancellation of pesticides under 
FIFRA and tolerance setting under FFDCA. The second portion of the ve 
focuses on the Toxic Substances Control Act and how it affects commercial pro 
duction, processing, distribution, and usc of chemicals. ( Examination) Hicks 
IC 


Toxic Tort Litigation (2) = 
The use of common law remedies to compensate those injured by disease 
caused by toxins and characterized by long latency periods and, usually, r€ " 
tively low levels of exposure. Insurance, workers compensation, and evidentia 
issues. ( Examination Fall—day 

Federal Facilities Environmental Law Issues (2) 
Analysis of the legal framework governing environmental law 
eral facilities. Review of a wide range of environmental, fiscal atone 
uniquely regulate federal installations and operations. Topics include the Nat of 
Environmental Policy Act, statutes governing management and conservation 
federal property, expenditure of federal funds, public involvement in federal € is 
ronmental decision making, federal-state sovereignty issues federal agency a 
tion, and professional responsibility issues. Prerequisite or concurrent enrollme 
Law 432, 434, and 442. (Problem assignments Spring—day) 
Environmental Issues in Business Transactions (2 or 3) 
Focus on applied environmental law. Emphasis on environmental d 
counseling, identifying environmental issues in business and real estate pent А 
tions, and drafting techniques to avoid environmental problems Topics um lia 
environmental audits, securities disclosure issues, green advertising, Cr ast 
bility for officers, environmental liability for purchase of stock and отеп 
assets, lender liability, and partnership liability. Prerequisite: апу environ 

law course. (Take-home examination) (Spring—evening) Murphy 
International Environmental Law (2 or 3) a 
lhe treaty negotiation process, role of international institut 


Van Ness 


. at fed 
compliance at a 
and other laws UY 


Mountect 


" 
complianc 
sat 


; anc 
ions in dev cloping = 
этеп“ 


tween envirc 
implementing environmental agreements, relationship between envi ronmen 
law and international issues, developing countries’ ; 
tal issues, and social and cultural changes that affect the imple: 


perspectives on envi 


“vl 
nentation of en 


ronmental law. Issues 


deforestation ; 


human rights, and development fin 
456 Environmental Planning (2) 


Impac tote nvironmental law Song 


including admir 
istrative law issues, compr 


enensive transport поп planning, the National Envi 
ronmental Policy Act, historic preservation, parkland protection. the € oastal Zone 
Management Act, wetlands protection tar ind tection, the Endangered 
Species Act and other w | прапоп of eny ronment Impacts, role 
oF governmental policies relating to the environment. legis] ssucs, and state 
environmental laws I Lamination 

457 Sustainable Regional Growth Seminar (2) 

Focus on the emerging field of “smart growth’ regi development that 
takes into account economic, environmental nd social considerations. Factors 
influencing sprawl; urban trends in the U.S. a 1d abroad; and new legal ind inter 
disciplinary approaches to promote comprehc inni rban rede clop 
ment, and regional competitiveness. ( Rescarc 


458 Environmental Negotiations (2) Juni, Rogers 
Negotiation and altern itive dispute resol 


ing on complex environmental ind 
parties and scientific or techn es. Sn 
ind mediation exercises both utside o 
tools useful for pre-negotiation preparation 


negouation evaluation of pr 


[ Oposed agreeme! 

pletion of at least 6 credits of environme 
instructor, Credit may not be earned { › 
and short papers Fall—even 

464 Environmental Crimes (2) Reitze, Mushal 
Focus on the ro cr T і ous fede c е 
tal statutes, including chanics feder esugation, prosecution. the 
rationale for criminal penalties in the ro re nd salic SSUCS asso 
ciated with these crimes. Students work « ted litigation projec Student 
who complete this course are eligible to с Law 465. Prere с or con 
current registration: Law 130 or permission of the ins ctor itior 
Fall—eveni 1р 

465 Environmental Crimes Project (1 ог 2) Turley 
Focus on litigation and legislatiy projects re mc. St 
dents work on federal or state legislation to en c ron 
mental criminal laws and the resources available for their enforcement Students 
ilso work with the instructor on developing environmental crim nal cases around 


‹ 
the country, Prerequisite Law 430 and 464. The 
for enrollment. Students may 


id is required 
iw 668 onh 


enroll concurrent! 


with permission of both instructors his course is graded on a CR NC basis 
Writing and project assignments Spring 

166 Environmental Law Seminar (2) Page 
Selected topics in environmental law to be announ of registra 
поп. May be repeated for credit provided the top c is lin 


ited. For LL.M. students: J.D 


students may enroll only with permission of ti 


11 A U чє 
environmental law program director. (Research paper Fall \ 
46 Environmental Legislation Project (1, 2, 3, or 4) 
Open to second-, third and fourth-year students h permission 


instructor 


Legislative research and drafti ; projects related to environmenta 


Issues. Students work under supervision of the instruct 


tor in conjunction 
federal and state legislators and committees to draft specif 


bills or background 


Papers for congressional c« mmmittees or s 


bodies Phe 
grade of H, P. LP or NC is given for this course rer 
registration: Law 430. Students may enroll concurr Law 


668 only with permission of both instructors Fal 
468 € 


iraduate Environmental Placement (1. 2, 3, or 4) Reitze 


lhe student works on a project in t 


sion of both the faculty director 
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ronmental law. The project may involve working with a government agency, à 
congressional committee, a private practitioner, or a nonprofit public-interest 
environmental organization. Admission to the course is limited to LI M. students 
with permission of the environmental law program director. Students pursuing 
the LL.M. degree in Sustainable Growth and Environmental Law must take this 
course for a minimum of 3 credit hours. Students may earn no more than а total 
of 4 credit hours for this course. This course is graded on a CR/NC basis. Five 


hours of work per week are required for each credit. (1 all, spring, summer) 


Intellectual Property Law 
470 Intellectual Property (3) Siegel 
Survey of the different legal mechanisms for protecting intellectual property, 
including patent, trademark, copyright, and related state-law doctrines his 
course is intended for students who desire a general exposure to intellectual 
property law but who do not plan to specialize in the fic Id; taking this course 45 
a foundation for more specific intellectual property courses is not recommended 
Not for credit toward an LL.M. in intellectual property law Examination) 
(Spring—day 
471 Patent Law (2 or 3) Duffy, Rader 
An overview of patent law designed for students without a patent background, 
including those without a technical background Analysis of the goals and costs 
of the patent law system. Topics include patentability requirements, infringe 


ment, remedies, patent prosecution ISSUCS, and patent transactions (I xamuina 


tion Fall—day and evening 

472 Copyright Law (2 or 3) Brauncis, Schechter, Oman 
Historical background and general survey; how copyright is secured and m 
tained; subject matter of copyright; scope of protection; duration, renew al, anc 


ns, 
termination of transfers; jurisdiction and remedies; contracts and combinatii ! 
octrines 


| > 2 rnc 
neighboring on copyright; international aspects of copyright, including dod | 
Examination 


including compulsory licenses and performing rights societies; other d 


convention and other treaties on copyright and related subjects 
Fall—day and evening 
474 Unfair Competition and 


Trademark Law (2 or 3) 


| | Yder 
Consideration of how trademark rights are acquired at common law and uf к 
and the problen 


dilution; 
the 


Brauncis, Schechter 


the Lanham Act; permissible and impermissible types of marks 


of *genericness"; protection of trade dress; trademark infringement and 
i remedies; 
advertising 
c course 


permissible uses of other firms’ marks; trademark licensing anc 
right of publicity; and competitor and consumer remedies for false 
under the Lanham Act and state statutes. When offered for 3 credits th 
also addresses interference with contractual relationships and prospect 


" | trade 
nomic аду antage, the muisappropnation doctrine: theft of business ideas anc * jeral 
xractices under the Fec : 
(Spring: 


ive eco 


secrets; and prohibitions against unfair and deceptive p 

[rade Commission Act. (Examination or take-home examination 

day and evening 

475 Entertainment Law (2) коспа 
Overview of legal problems іп film, theater, television, music, and pub соб 
industries. Topics include the role of agents and managers, contractual P ight 
sions in different entertainment industries, protection for ideas and stories, ^9, 


7) ermis 
of publicity, and advanced copyright issues. Prerequisite: Law 472 orf 


А ЫП 
fung exercises 


sion of the instructor. (Examination and negotiation and dra 
Spring—day B yrufka 

- d . " 94 
476 Patent Strategies and Practice (2) Focus 00 
Patent practice and issues, with emphasis on strategic considerations 


по 

= rmissio 

claim craftsmanship and consequences. Prerequisite: Law 470 or реп 
f | 1 


the instructor. (Examination Fall—evening Rader 
477 The Federal Circuit (2) the only 
Ihe unique role of the U.S. Court of Appeals for the Federal Circuit a „г thal 
national court of appeals organized on the basis of subject matter ne rvicv 


and an ove 


geography. Topics include the creation of the Federal Circuit 


COI 


RSES OF INSTRUC ПОМ 


Of its y ined jurisdictions c.g government contracts 


{ constitutional takings, and 
international trade), ] mphasis on the 


contributions of the Fed 
ration of cli 
ness ' equi ilents, and other n odern patent law probiems. Comparative study 
of the patent jurisprudence of the Federal ( 


Examination Spri 


eral Circuit to 
patent law, and in particular Its айпи 


ility, bars, *nonobvious 


ircuit and other nations’ courts 


} day 
478 Licensing of Intellectual Property Rights (2) 


Blecker 
[he legal context of icensing situations; rights and duties of parties to license: 
appropriate terms and conditions in contracts; antitrust and misuse constraints. 
including international considerations for I urope and Japan; and selected pol 


ICy and practice considerations in nternational licens Examination 
Spring evening 

480 Chemical and Biotech Patent Law (2) Adelman, Straus 
p 


Public policy and practice considerations re 


; to patenting biotechnology 
and chemical inventions with in-d 
to LL.M. students J.D. st 
the instructor. ( Ex 


t 


epth tr 


catment of unique practice areas. Open 

udents may enroll only with the prior permission of 

amination Spring—day 

482 Patent Enforcement (2) Davis, Ferguson, Lever, Hopenfeld, 
McKelvie, Rainey 

Patent litigation for those who may wish to specialize in general litigation with 

occasional handling of patent 


cases, as well as for those interested in a patent 
solicitation ¢ 


агеег. Focuses on a rounded understandi 


of policy and practice 


considerations in the enforcement of patents. (Examination Fall—day; 
spring evening 

484 Computer Law (2) Stern 
Intellectual property rights in computer software and in cyberspace. Public pol 
Icy issues relating to so ind computer-related inventions and works: patent 


VS. copyright vs ! generis protection debate. Patent or copyright background 
ind some knowledge of co nputer technology is helpful. In even-numbered 
years focus is on copyright; in odd ibered years focus is on pat Open to 
LL.M. students; J.D. students iv ет \ mission of the instructor 
Rese arch paper »pring—cvcening 


485 Law in Cyberspace (2) 
Survey of theorc tical 


Inc luding First Ar 


Nunziato, Heymen 


| | Y cvhersr 
practica aspects of legal issucs concerning суоегѕрасе; 


rcc, computer crime, pri 


vacy, political par 


[ ion Computer background is not a 
prerequisite. (Examinatior ing—cvening 
М E x „| 4 А leone 
490 International and Comparative Adelman, Linn, Wegner 
Patent Law (2) 
А study of patent orm issues including domestic patent reform legislation and 
patent reform issue IC [ f 1 


ongoing harmonization treaty discussions under W IPO; review of selected top 
ics with comparative study from viewpoint of Japan, the United States, and 


Europe. (Research paper Fall and spring—day 
494 Intellectual Property Antitrust Seminar (2) Adelman 
Domestic and intern al concerns relat to antitrust and fair trade. with 


emphasis on U.S.. ] uropean, and Ja 


nese models. Consideration of basic intel 
lectual property ргіпсі 


sles in patents copyrights necessary for 


application of antitrust principles. Adva antitrust law is a 


prerequisite unless waived by the instructor. Enrollm 


tis limited. Prerequisite 


Law 402 or permission of the instructor. (Research paper Fall—day 
496 Intellectual Property Law Seminar (2) Nunziato, Mossinghoff, 


Oman, Swire 


announced at the time of reg 


Select 


ted topics in intellectua 


istration. Open to LL.M. stu 


iv enroll only with the prior 


f 
permission of the instructor h paper Раг ем Ww 
ind cvening 

10ve ‘ 
ernment ( ontract Law 
500 Government Contracts (3) „эсти 


Survey of the basic principles of government procurement, including the pow 
ers and limitations on government instrumentalities entering into contracts. 
the respective roles of the three branches of government in the process, the 
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environmental protection; and trade liberalization in special sectors such as 
financial services, agriculture, and government procurement. Specialized prob 
lems involving emerging linkages between international trade and other fields, 
particularly philosophy and jurisprudence, international relations, development 
economics, human rights, and national security. Prerequisite: Law 526 or per 
mission of the instructor. (Examination 

International Litigation (2 or 3) Steinhardt 
Analysis of the law relevant to the trial of cases having international elements in 
U.S. domestic courts, including the problems of establishing jurisdiction over 
foreign defendants, obtaining transnational discovery and service of process, 
enforcing foreign judgments, drafting and defending choice of forum and choice 
of law clauses, determining the extraterritorial reach of U.S. law, proving for 
cign law, and assessing the role of U.S. courts in deciding cases with potential 
consequences for U.S. foreign relations. The impact of international issues ОП 
actual litigation as well as the initial structuring of a transaction in light of the 
client's potential litigation interests. Prerequisite or concurrent registration 
Law 520; for post-J.D. students, permission of instructor may be substituted 
Examination Spring—day ) 

International Labor Standards and the Global Economy (2) 
Development of international labor standards and operation of the International 
Labor Organization. World Trade Organization action on labor standards and 
U.S. laws linking labor conditions with trade, including the Generalized System 
of Preferences, African and Caribbean trade preference programs, and NAFTA 


Samet 


Voluntary and private-sector initiatives. (Research paper or examination) 
Spring—evening 
International Organizations (2 or 3) Murphy 
Analysis of characteristic legal issues arising out of the creation and operation ot 
organizations of nation states. Included are issues of legal personality, treaty 
making and norm creation, law making, privileges and immunities, membership, 
dispute settlement, and withdrawal. Emphasis on the United Nations and its activ 
ities, including those relating to peace, security, and human rights. I xemplary 
problems in organizations such as the International Labour Organization, the 
World Health Organization, and the World Trade Organization. | Examination 


or research paper with permission of instructor (Spring—day) 


" - М istau 
International Judicial Assistance (2 or 3) Риб 
Overview of the assistance rendered by U.S. courts to foreign and interna; 


» t 
tribunals in securing evidence and serving foreign judicial documents in 


м VI 
country; how litigants before U.S. courts may obtain such aid abroad T oa 
- nite 


ew 


of conventions and treaties on mutual judicial assistance in force in the 
States. (Examination) (Spring-evening 

Comparative Law (2 or 3) 

Study of legal systems in the civil law tradition (France, Germany, jera 
Latin America, Japan). Comparison with the common law system. ¢ оп н 
tion of the history and sources of the civil law, the major public and private +. 


‚ role of civ! 
institutions in civil law countries, civil and criminal procedure, the role | sub 
. and selected 57. 


n example of 


Cummins 
Italy, Spar» 


law lawyers (and of international lawyers working with them 
stantive legal issues. Several sessions are devoted to Islamic law as à 
a sophisticated non-European system. (Examination Spring day ) zin 
Transnational Family Law (2 or 3) Gol 
Comparative study of domestic and international laws and institutions dh 


yarri 
family law. The role of the state and religion in family decision making, !T п 
and inherit@™ 


divorce, child custody, property distribution, alimony, adoption, 10 
ccognitio! 


rights. Treaties affecting substantive rights and international r mission 
domestic decisions Prerequisite or concurrent enrollment: Law 348; pore cami 
of the instructor may be substituted. Recommended: Law 520 or 994 | " 

nation or research paper with permission of the instructor Spring—~ Же 
Law of the European Union (2) с icta ойе 
Study of the legal nature and structure of the I uropean Union Topics vant 
the roles of the Court and the other institutions, the question of sover's re, 


: 1 
“ ” ;ricultt 
the “four freedoms, competition, company law and labor relations, ag 


and the EU in international law. (Examination Fall—day 


PION 


535 Islamic Law (2) Al-Meswari 
ent of schools ot 
тис constitutional law. 


Overview of the origins of Islamic law and developm 
jurisprudence. Foundations of Isl 


Islamic 


separations of powers 
civil rights, the law of obligations, formation and dissolution of contracts, 


reme 
law, and familv law including 


dies, business contracts l 


marriage, divorce. 
child custodv, and th 


€ law of property ; зепгапсе, ( rimes and punishments 
Islamic law as It pertains to international issues Examination or research paper 
with perm 


on Of instructor Fall 1 
536 Law of Japan (2) 


An introduction 


Young 
Japan, including political 
zal pr 


1 profession, corporate law 


to the constitutional structure of 


о 
institutions and the judicial system th business 
egulation, taxation dispute 


he Antimonopoly Act. and negotiating and 


Organizations commercial ам idministrative j 


resol 


поп, intellectual property 


drafting agreements Examination or research paper 


[ permission of the 
instructor Fall—day 

537 Traditional Jewish Civil Law (2) Lewin 
Introduction to the me thods, history, structure. and substance of traditional Jew 
ish civil law. Using a section of the codified Jewish oral law known as Bava Basra. 
this course ‹ xplores traditional Jewish civil law doctrine concerning topics such 
Is property relationships between neighbors, mutual mistake and deception in 
sales contracts inheritanc c, and topics relating to the law of evidence In selected 
ireas, the traditional Jewish civil law wil ое compared to the law of U.S. juris 
dictions addressing similar issues. All materials for the course are in English and 
no familiarity with He brew or prior knowledge of Jewish law is required. (Take 
home examination Sp day 


538 Immigration Law I (2 or 3) Benítez 
Гһеогу and application of the 1 


gration and Nationality Act and 8 ( ode of 


xamin actice before the Executive Office for 


ation and Natura 
State, and Department of I al 


abor. Removal, polit 


Federal Regulations. I 
It 


Immigration Review mm 


in Service, Department of 


t Of status, 


lum, adjustme 
} 


examination 


naturalization, and other issues. Enrollment is lir 
Fall—day 
Immigration Law II (2) 


Focus on famil and с 
thc 


539 Lawrence 


migration practice. Examination of 


mpioyment 


procedural aspects of obtair 


permanent resident status in thc 


United States through th 


as well as the 


€ family ar 
process for obtaini 


examination Spring 


admission 


day 
day 


540 Refugee and Asylum Law Seminar (2) 


Selected te pics from 


ircas of intern 


refugees and domes litical a Enrollment 
examination or research paper with permission of thc 
cvening 
541 Introduction to Chinese and Japanese Law (3) Young, Edwards 
Introduction to thc 


traditional and modern legal systems of China and Japan 


he rc lationship between law and society and the influence each culture has had 
“pon the other are considered through compar 


ative study of the development 
Of legal instit 


ions and fields of law Topics include constitutional st 
Judicial systems legal profe SSIOnS, administrative regulation contracts, property, 
Personal injury, corporate law, an i dispute resolution. (Exar 


поп or research 


Paper with permission of the instructors »pring 
PA . 2 
942 International Banking (2) 


Study Of the 


Lichtenstein 
al aspects of inter 
National laws and r 


C, including inter 


*gulations concerning 


international banks and instit 
regulatory framework for 


utions. Topics in 


international comi 


a 
finance; the emerging rules regarding international trad f 
international supervision of banking activiti с п of 
3ctions; contractual instrun for inte incial t 
International debt and development crisis itio Fall 
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Foreign Direct Investment (2) Alexandrov, Cummins 
An examination of the legal, business, and financial problems involved in invest 
ing across national borders. Focuses on the strategies and techniques for struc 
turing such investments and on the framework of regulation that affects them 
The analysis includes U.S. regulation of foreign investors, different types ot 
foreign regulation of U.S. investments, and international controls on pert 

ode 


tc 


regulation of forcign investment through treaties and conventions M 
international transactions and sample documents are used to illustrate basic issues 
Examination Fall—evening; spring—day 


International Law of Human Rights (3 or 4) 
An overview of international and regional human rights instruments and insti 


Shelton 


tutions, focusing on the manner in which the United Nations, Inter-American, 
European, and African human rights systems seck to protect individual and 
group rights, Examination of the problems these systems have encountered in 


discharging their mandate and exploration of ways to stre ngthen international 
hts 


and regional governmental and nongovernmental efforts in the human rig 


field. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Law 520; for post J.D. students, 
day) 


Kenney 
national 


permission of instructor may be substituted. (Examination Spring 


Law of the Sea (2) 


International law related to the use of ocean space. Development of intet 
s, con 


marine 
isputes 


law concerning internal waters, territorial sea, contiguous zone, high sea 
tinental shelf, fisheries, exclusive economic zone, maritime boundaries, 


environment, marine scientific research, deep seabed, and settlement of d 
or con 


ructor 


{ 551 


Current legal and policy issues associated with these areas. Prerequisite 
J.D. students, permission of inst 


›с earned for both Law 550 anc 


current registration: Law 520; for post 
may be substituted. Credit may not I 
Examination Fall—evening 
International Law of Territory and 
Territorial Disputes (2 or 3) 
Basic principles of international law of territory and territorial disputes, 


ing how sovereign title to territory is acquired, transferred, and « hallenged, 
Tradition 


h as the 


P. Robinson 


includ 
and 


how it is affected by demographic, historical, and political factors 
and contemporary principles for resolving territorial conflicts suc ФУ 
Indo-Pakistani Kashmir dispute, Iraq-Kuwait border dispute, Russo jae 
Kurile Islands dispute, Western Sahara dispute, and Kurdish territorial dispute 


: -reignt) 
with Turkey and Iraq. Traditional state claims to exclusive territorial soverel 29 
hts based on se 

nee 


and control versus emerging claims to territory control or ng 
T : > саг 

determination, human rights, and minority rights. Credit may not be с 

for both Law 550 and 551. ( Examination Spring—cvening 


Law of War (2) 


Human rights law in international and internal armed conflict, examin 


( 'arnahan 
ing the or 


gins of the law of war, the 1949 Geneva Conventions for the Protection of ү 
Victims, the Geneva Protocols of 1977, the 1980 Geneva € onventional Weapon 
Convention, other treaties and customary international law relating to means а 
methods of warfare, the role of the International Committee of the Red г ‘ion 
war crimes and enforcement mechanisms, and current problems in the regula 

of hostilities. Prerequisite: Law 520. ( Rescarch paper spring day alabrese 
U.S. Export Control Law and Regulation (2) сай 


Study of U.S. laws and regulations that govern the export о! det 
port con Я 
export п 


{5 ane 
canes 
ans 


ense produc 


А rol tr 
dual-use civilian technologies. Examination of internati nal ex t 


and case studies. Students participate in team exercises involving 

actions. ( Examination podgo' 

International Criminal Law (2) ss inter 
ro 

Study of selected issues attending the application of criminal law cek 

national boundaries. Topics may include war crimes, terrorism, narcou 


re n 
ing, money laundering, business fraud, extradition, and the recogniti (Ехал 
360 and 520 is recommenoe* 


Fall—day) 


penal judgments. Prior enrollment in Law 


ination or research paper with permission of the instructor Ristau 

International Arbitration (2) the inter 
1 

Survey of arbitration and related mechanisms of dispute resolution 1 ment 


* усгї 
national legal system that arise out of commercial, financial, and g 


transactions, Analysis of th 


ec € process of arbitration. a 1 
the enforcement of arbitral a rd \ common princi; ernin 
th disposition of claims Review of th« nous arbitral tribunals a 1 the uk 
Prerequisite or concurrent registratie Law 520 or 522 for post-].D. student 
permission of instructor тау be < bstituted. ( Examinatior »pring—cevening 
558 International Negotiations (2) Bean 
International negotiation from a practitioner’s perspective. witt 1 focus « 
private-sector n по! | ( d int ts of cach of the parties to a 
negonanon (includin ite acti end t ( "ver nts i 
ernment Cncics а multinat pre ( MT tk ind othe 
domestic ТТ Пес! int cgon › [ Сс CXCTCISC nego 
tation па шагега! пс ‹ C t г С C с апо 
Law 520 ог 522: fo post lents, p f ins ctor may be sub 
tuted. ( Rescarcl paper Spring even 
562 Public International Law Seminar (2) Carnahan, Youmans 
Selected topics in t € theory and practice f ter tor to be announced 
at the time I Ilme nited. M € repe | f 
topic differs Law 5200 pe f instructor 
Fall—day 
564 International Business Transactions Seminar (2) 
Selected topics in internation ISINCSS law and practice to be announced art ‹ 
time of registration ‘Ment 15 limited. Prerequisite: Law 922 or permission 
ОГ instructor. (Research paper opring—day 1 eve 
565 C гь i n Law seminar (2 or 3) 
»clected t Opi n comparative law b ne 1 the of regist 
Enrollment isl uted. (Research paper 
568 Human Rights Law yering (2 or 3) Carrillo 
Examination ar \ it of the role of lawvers the artic d imple 
entation of I h A DK " lc the cs and met 
ods of nvestigation and fact hndi 1j terpretat ind application of law choice A 
Of remedies and strat vies for case development i the с hts 
“aw practice on behalf of government c c | ons, and пог 
Bovernmental organizations Stude [ сїраїс roic S 1 УОГК ОП casc 
and applied projects submitted b the l ed Nations cr-Americ 1 { 
omer intergovernment organizations ‹ › tc і і дч 1С га Н 
organizations. ( Examinatic esearch paper w pe ssion Of the instructor ) 
Spring evening 
Oxford- GW International Human Rights Law Program | 
the courses in this ѕеспоп are available primarily thro Law School’s sun ner 
Program on human 


rights law, offered ii 


1 conjunction 


a 
nd held On its campus. Sel 


lected courses тау also be of t the Law Schoo In i | 
Addition to the a e пой below the Oxford-GW curric m ofters Law P | 
^ Internati Law of Human Rights. as } undamentals of Internati nal Human 
tights 1, tw and 1 aw 568, Human Rights Lawyering | 
570 Human Rights and the Intern; ational C riminal Process (2) | 
| Xamination of the incre isingiv articulate [x ( ter ghts 
law addressing the rights Of individuals to equit C tre It at cl ds of i 
the State ncluding international standards [s rding rrest | 
Search and seizure р nishment, and a range of fair tr р $ис} T T 
to counsel, the presumpt f осепсе а st 15 Of evidenc cia 
topics include the rights of lefendants and the r iles of evidence nterr i 
tribunals, such as the Yugoslavian War Crimes Trib n s well as the T 
ú internationa u norms in domestic criminal cases I 
972 


Comparative Human Rights Institutions ( (2) 


^amination Of the distinct f 
Protection of! 


unctive fca res 
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ics to be covered include the availability of regional courts for hearing individ 
ual cases, documenting human rights violations, and monitoring clections and 
human rights performance. ( Examination 

Human Rights and Refugee Law (2) 

Examination of the protection of refugees, asylum seckers, and the internally dis 
placed under the UN Refugee Convention and other international instruments, 
regional accords, and national law. Emphasis is placed on considering the уап 
ous conceptions of “refugee,” defining persecution, and understanding the rights 
of asylum and nonexpulsion. Regional developments in Europe, Southeast Asta, 
and Africa are covered. The predicament of populations at risk, especially women 
and victims of war or conflict, is discussed. The consequences for the human 
rights of forced migrants of humanitarian intervention, safe havens, and eco 
nomic sanctions are analyzed. ( Examination and class participation 

Human Rights in the Marketplace (2) 

The impact of international human rights standards on global trade, corporate 
governance and compctition, international finance, and economic development 
Basic principles and institutions; market-based initiatives toward corporate respon 
sibility (i.c., efforts by companies to attract consumers and investors by voluntar 
ily adopting human rights codes of conduct or social accountability standards); 
domestic regulation (directives and legislation in various countries that, through 
human rights conditionality, attempt to recruit the transnational corporation as 
in instrument of foreign policy); civil liability (the enforcement of standards 
against corporations through private lawsuits in domestic courts); and interna 
tional regulation (under which intergovernmental organizations attempt to 
channel corporate conduct in ways that are thought to be socially responsible). 
Examination 

International Rights of Women (2) 
Examination of the international legal regime for the guarantee of women 5 
rights and why it has been inadequate for the protection of women Topics 
include the evolution of the conventions of the rights and protection of women, 
gender-specific violence as a violation of human rights; cultural variation and the 
treatment of women and development; and the risks faced by women refugees 
Consideration is given to the relationship between feminist theory and human 
rights law. (Examination) (Spring—day 

Human Rights Advocacy and Dissemination (2) hts 
This course offers students the opportunity to develop skills in human right 
advocacy and dissemination. Through the use of simulation exercises, such if 
the preparation of petitions to regional and international human rights bodies, 


»pli- 
country condition reports in support of litigation in national courts, and apf i 
е thods anc 


and inter 
итап 
pub 
(Sim 


Garcia- Brito 


cations for refugee status, students engage in critical analysis of the me 
strategies for human rights advocacy at the local, national, regional, 
national levels. Emphasis is also placed on the training of officials in ht 
rights standards and the dissemination of such information to the general 
lic. Students who receive credit for Law 570 may not enroll in this course 
ulation exercises and class participation 

Individual and Group Rights (2) oups 
Study of the legal instruments that protect the rights of individuals and p 
and the jurisprudential bases of those instruments. Emphasis on the legal Ж to 
that arise under treaties and customary international law as ethnicity көл 
play an important role in post-Cold-War politics and the workings of шр ib 
tional organizations. The differing jurisprudential approaches of natural | im 
eral individualism, and communitarianism to the rights of persons and grovi the 
especially minorities and indigenous peoples. Attention will be given а 
question of whether modern representative democracies аге capable о! pr 


aw, | 


ing minorities and cultural variation. (Examination 
Humanitarian Law and Populations at Risk (2) ugh 
Study of the evolution of the laws of war from the seventeenth century dur у 
the Geneva Conventions and the war crimes jurisprudence of the late 0% 


inclut 
century, with primary emphasis on populations at risk in umes of wat, лагу 
of custom 2 
‚ро 
, the former Үцроіа s 
y consu” 
Somalia, and Iraq. Emphasis on the extent to which humanitarian lay JATO, anc 


the actions of international actors, including the United Nations, 2v 
: Examina 


пе 


ing civilians and prisoners of war. Examination of the application 
and conventional law principles to current conflicts, c.g 


tion) 


the European Union, in their various peace-keeping functions 


I 


590 


59] 


594 


595 


596 


I | 


597 


598 


Касе, Racism, and American 
Exan 


the Un 


ind family 


Law of Ra 


lhe role of Ic 


aw and Other Disciplines 


Jurisprudence (2 or 3) 


Basic jurisprudential ‹ 
Jurisprudential schools 
law ind lo C iW and 
istrative decision mak 
K u system conte 


Spring 


U.S. Legal F 


| xamination of the h 
present. Topics includ 
transformation of the 
law, corporations labor 
ind the legal profess 


I 


la 


Jurisprudence Semin 


Selected t 


opic 


j | 
Enrollment is lin 


Professional Respons 


Selecte 1 topics 


s of lawyer 


Philosophy 
History of th 
Philosophical a 


re € 


unation of 
ted State 
nedy racisn 


publi 
s, public a 


method of le 


itions in the | 
t} 
mm co 
| de tl 
t ial 
it Midi 
сак 1 the 
listory « ce re 
rollment is lim 


ected topics 


ис I 


duction t 
\ particul tte 
ti Y I n 
em. Topic 
i ling el i 
T ес 
DI val notio 
tr і ‚ 
‹ ‹ d the 
IS some of the 
Sons 
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Law and Ассо 


Examinati 


Pret 


ce and 


In е 


1 ofess 
[ I 


responsil 


Cquisit« 


€ U.S. Constitution (2 or 3) 


1d 


f Loc ке 


Orms 


Dons 


ted. (Res 


Legal History Sen 
Sc 


Ent 


Law anc 
Ar 


ed. ( R« 


j 
ac 
pt of 
f 
rob 
[ DIC 
1581 


аг 


(2 
| 


C 


с 


listory (2 or 3 


1 


S 


Or < 


Rescarch pa 


Slavery 


sca 


on Sprin 


ital accou 


unar (2 


1 Economics (2 or 


inting (2 or 


( 


est 


v 218 


)b 
pPPIK 


pape 


I 


хап t 
2) 
SSCS 


Law ( 


rex 


t} cr 
ibility and Ethics 


4 or 


} 
cs 


Semi 


[ ‹ 

Storical, s 
Cgisia 
nics 

с ut 

c nt 
UK 1115 
‹ tc 
pape 


ar (2) 


CSS 
t 
e 
] 
5 ‚ 
( Ip 


Galston 


Mitchell 


utions 
спопа 
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606 


608 


614 


616 


617 


Clinics 


620 


tions, capital adjustments Strongly recommended fot students who have had 
nts Spring—day 


no accounting. (Examination and problem assigi 


Quantitative Analysis for Lawyers (2 or 3) Halpern, Cavanaugh 

Introductory course for lawyers that does not assume or require advanced math 

ematical skills. Application of non-legal methods of an ilvsis in public policy 

problems with attendant evidentiary requirements, inc luding the effective use 
| 


of experts. Principal non-legal methods of policy analysis, including micro 


economic analysis (basic price theory and industrial organization financial 
analvsis (including the roles of financial institutions), and statistical analysis 
Introduction to basic analytic concepts and terminology /јагроп, common appli 
tions of the analysis in the law, and practical problems of expert witnesses 
Examination or research paper with permission of the 
Spr ng da 

Law and Literature (2) Schaller 
The in literature and as literature, including approaches to the interpreta 
tion of | provides 


ratur 


and literary texts. Richard Posner’s Law and Lite 
for weekly readings from Aeschylus, the Pearl Poet Shakespeare, 
Larson, ane 
as Robin 


backgrour 
Melville, Twain, Trollope, Kafka, Faulkner, Robert Bolt, Nell 
Susan Glaspell, among others, and commentary by academics such 
West, Ronald Dworkin, Richard Weisbe Stanley Fish, and Sanford Levinson 


Research paper and oral presentations Fall—evening 


Ridder 


Feminist Legal Theory (2) 
The course focuses 


Law and society studied from the point of view of women 
»rospects for 


nder and examines the [ 
Fall and 


on feminist jurisprudential treatment of 


\ited. (Research paper 


spring—day 


. › n 

Law and Psychiatry (2) Blackm¢ 
; | „іп à 

Overview of psychiatry as a medical discipline and examination of 115 use 10 
ssibility 


legal setting. Focus on informed consent, confidentiality, criminal respo! 


chi 


insanity, civil competency, and commitment. Topics include psy 


| ап 
atric testimony in court, psychiatric illness as a disability, and the impact of ma 


aged care on current 


230, 360, and 380 is recom 


T 1 б aw 
practices in mental health law. Prior enrollment in І 


Fall—day 


nded. (Take-home examination "Tm 
Suter 


Genetics and the Law (2 or 3) 


«cl gy 
Examination of the legal a and technol ё 


legal, and 
retic rest 


| ethical issues that genetics research 


nt. Topics include eugenics; the Human Genome Project; ethical, 


| arious types О! gel 


iated with clinical genetics and 
tory uses of genetic information by employers, 
. confidentiality 
yt law 


insurer, 
" о 
rivacy апа 


attempts to protect tne 
7 4! 
information; ownership of genetic sampl pate 


апа information; 


рег ke 
issues: forensic uses of genetic information; gene therapy; and cloning. ! Take 
home examination pring—day of 
Law and Medicine (2 or 3) кк 
Examination of legal and ethical issues that arise in the doctor patient relation 
ship and medical decision making. Topics include informed consent, v 

1 itation; personhood; reproduction, inc luding advanced technologi 


" " > on, 
i prevention; patients’ rights; death, dying, and limits on interventi 


choices; and public policy issues. ( Examination Spring—day 


pinkin 


Consumer Mediation Clinic (2 or 3) ics Jisputes 

Students act as neutral third parties who help local consumers resolve « intake 
. ; : n int 

with businesses by facilitating mediated agreements. Students perfor cs 0 


ntify interests ane 
ıt terms 
about federa 


interviews, provide information and referrals, ide 


the parties, generate and narrow options, and craft settleme! 


z techniques as they learn 


mer laws. For 2 credits, students d 10 hours per wees © 
hour $ 


mediators develop problem-solving 


State con cvotc 


cal work, including phone hours, attend a required weekly two 
Students may 
| resolution © 
additional credit by participating in the Community Dispute Res 


п Case 


and present a brief paper analyzing one med 


62 


ter, a joint project of the I 


Uement. Students « 


ns of interpersonal disputes referred by 
community agencies and organizations Requirements for this component 
include an additional 4 hours per week of cunical work, attendance at an intensive 
training session during a weekend before commencing co mediations prepara 
поп of brief writings on co mediations, and parucipation in out-of-class video 


taped simulations. ( )pen t 


instructor required prior te 


for this course Students 1 


only with permission of bo 


621 Small Business Clinic (2, 3, or 4) 


Under 


pront orga 


onduct co-mediations 


the supervision of the instructor. students 


iw School and the nor proht Center for Dispute Set 


» second tudents. Permission of 


ion. Lhe grade of H, Р ] 


the 
) registry 


Jones 


tudents assist small businesses and ne n 


uzations with a wide varicty of legal issues ncluding drafting incor 
poration and р; iersh P papers (such as articles of ncorporation and bylaws 
сотрпапсе with local licensing requirements, reviewing and drafting contracts 
and leases, advising on ta problems and related mat 15-20 hours of work 


per week required. Prereau 


tor. The grade of Н, P. LP 


concurrently in this 


course al 
Fall and spring 

Public Justice Advocacy 
[ 


Under faculty 


622 


supervision 
legislative or administrat ve 
responsibilities inch 


10 


» discovery and motions 


tion or otl 


dents are с Iicouraged to take 
concurrently in this co 
Fall and spring 
624 Civil Litigation Clinic (4) 
Open to third-year students 
Superior Court. Stude nts 


divorce 


, Custody child suppo 
negligence, consumer proper 


viewing, invesugation, settlen 
motions, as well as cond 


to 20 hours 


uctin 


the instructor: Applications n 
ing academic year Prerequisite 


mended. Students n | 


ay Cnrou concurrently 


Permission of both instructors 


25 Federal, Criminal, and Ар; 
l 


Primarily direct appeals fr 


nder supervision of the 


om с 


i 


dent responsibilities include d 


record review and selection ofis 


inar addresses the lawyer 


egy, and criminal justice issues 


exercises. Student work loads fl 


Enrollment is by permission of 


mitted 


full academic vear: 8 graded crec 
ter n 
enroll concurrently in this co 
Instructors 


Fall and spring 


сс 


per week to devote to this clini 


instructor, third-year students lit 


's role, ethical 


during the spring of the precedir 


Prerequisite Law 230 апа: 


вне: Law 250 and 300 and permission of instruc 


15 Course 


id Law 668 only with pern 


Students may enroll 


permission of both instructors 

Clinic (3 or 4) Gutman, Cunningham 
students undertake public interest li gation and 
dvocacy on behalf ncome clients. Student 
u development, le ng of plead 
ind negotiating se filed in local 
students may ticipate in oral arguments if cer 
D.C. Court of Appeals and Federal District Court 
K witi onpront 
€ fora and in regulat 

cies. All students rc 

proceeding before t 

icy. Open to secorx 
this course for two sc 


Participants 


t 


represent 


sin D.( 


xposed to a range of cases in the Family Divisior 
rt, alimony ), and the Civil Division (small claims 
ty disputes). Responsibilities include client inter 
ent drafting of initial pleadings and 
T nd trials. Students must have 16 


Participation 15 DV permission of 


luring the spring of the preced 


aw 230 and 360. Law 640 is strong 


y recom 


1 this course Law 668 only with 


»ellate Clinic (4) Lvman, Olesen 


і -e 
праге appciiate cases 
ninal convictions in area courts of appeal. Stu 

evelopment of the lawyer/client relanonship 
sucs, brichng, and oral argument 
j 


A weekly sem 


and procedura 


10N Strat 


through role-playing 


uctuatc, but average 


thc instructor, and a be sub 
icademic year. Must be taken for thc 

lits are awar the end of the spring semes 
360; Law 650 is recommended Students may 
urse and Law 668 only with permission of both 


f, or NC is given 


enrol concurrently in this course and Law 668 
instructors Fall and spring 
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626 


62 


630 


Vaccine Injury Clinic (4) Meyers 
This clinic allows approximately ten second- and third-year students, under fac 
ulty supervision, to represent individuals who have suffered serious vaccine 
related injuries and who are seeking damages in trial and appellate proceedings 
before the U.S. Court of Federal Claims. A weekly two-hour seminar will focus 
on multidisciplinary (medical/legal) training in vaccine injury issues, and on 
lawyering skills such as client interviewing and counseling and cross examina 
tion of medical experts. Students will also evaluate Claims Court's program as 
a model for tort reform. Students must devote approximately 16 hours рег week 
to the clinic, and participate in both the fall and spring semesters, Four hours of 
graded credit are given for each semester. Students may enroll concurrently in 


Fall and 


this course and Law 668 only with permission of both instructors 
spring 

Environmental Law Clinic (2 or 3) 

Second-, third-, and fourth-year students participate in the J.B. and Maurice 
C. Shapiro Environmental Law Clinic, representing clients in environmental 
litigation in both the federal and state systems. Students work under faculty 


Turley 


supervision in administrative, trial, or appellate actions, particularly citizen suit 
actions. This work includes actions under the Clean Air Act, the Clean Water 
Act, the Comprehensive Environmental Response, Compensation and 1 ability 
Act, the Endangered Species Act, the Resource Recovery and € onservation 
Act, and the Federal Facilities Compliance Act. Permission of the instructor 5 
required prior to registration. Two or 3 hours of graded credit are given for 
this course. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Law 430 Students may 
enroll concurrently in this course and Law 668 only with permission of both 
instructors, (Fall and spring 
Immigration Clinic (3) 

Students assume substantial responsibility for handling a range of immigration 
law matters, including determining what benefits or forms of relief, 1f any, are 
available to their clients, and, in appropriate circumstances, representing their 
clients in removal proceedings. Because the Clinic’s clients come from all over 
the world, cultural sensitivity is essential and foreign language skills are welcome 
A minimum of 210 hours of work per semester and attendance at a two hour 
weekly seminar are required. Permission of the instructor is required prior 0 
registration. Prerequisite: Law 538. Students may enroll in this course and Law 


Benitez 


668 only with permission of both instructors Fall and spring 


Health Law Rights Clinic (2) 


1 "e anc 
Under faculty supervision, second- and third-year students provide advice al 
residents 


her health 


Jackson 


information and assist in providing legal representation to older Ю.С 

who are having difficulty with medical bills, Medicare, Medicaid, and ot ne 
E ` : ї 

insurance problems. Students perform two hours of intake at the office ог by hr 


visit cach week, attend the weekly two-hour health insurance seminar, and - 
Areas of legal rep 
ed care 
г 


major responsibility for up to five cases during the semester 

resentation include Medicaid, “Medigap” insurance, HMO or manag A 
x al ‹ 

coverage under Medicare; appeals regarding denial of payment for hospit 


ropriate 
home health care before the utilization review organization or an арргон 


p i 

judicial forum; negotiating with collection agencies and billing offices reg ok 
. £ r »r we 

ing payment of medical bills. Student should expect to devote 10 hours pet jents 
i ме. с 

to this course. The grade of H, P, LP, or NC is given for this course S both 


› y 
may enroll concurrently in this course and Law 668 only with permission ‹ 


instructors Fall and spring 
Administrative Advocacy Clinic (2 or 3) low 
Under faculty supervision, second- and third-year students represent oo 


ч ^5 
administrative авепсі& 


income and elderly clients before federal and D.¢ Yd 
1g al 


| гус 
on occasion, in court. Students have primary responsibility for intervie’ -Jaims 
cla 


› advance 
Is t« f Socia 


counseling clients and using oral and written advocacy skil 
informally and in administrative hearings. Students work in the areas я rams: 
Security, disability, food stamps, AFDC, and other public entitlement prog, 
Students also draft wills, powers of attorney, and other legal document, 4 
ticipants in the clinic are expected to work eight hours рег w eck and atte 


ants 
; : ^ «s. stude! 
two-hour weckly seminar. Because of federal conflict of interest rules, 


уау, 
with or without f 


generally may not participate in the clinic while employed, 
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by the federal government 
Students may 


Che grade of Н, P, LP oi NCis given for this course 
enrol concurrently in this course and Law 668 only with permis 
sion of both instructors 


634 Law Students in Court (4) 


А clinical program in trial advoc 
I 


Hav 


an opportunitv to develop skills as 
ent persons ir 


a trial lawyer while representing indig 


rict of Columbia. Stud 


\ the Superior < 
tudents may participate in citl 


ourt of thc 


ier the civil division which 
focuses primarily upon the representation of tenants in landlord-tenant ac tions 
but also 


handles some consumer 


neg 
criminal division 


[ сс, and other civi 
in which student litigators defend person 
demeanor offenses Students in | 

ipate in jury trials. TI 
supervision of clinic 


| Matters) or the 
s charged with mis 
Oth divisions have the ор 


ortunity to partic 
c responsibl 


€ for all aspects of litigation under the 
ul instructors interviewing clients and w 


Itnesses, conduct 
ing investigations 


preparing pleadings, engaging in settlement negotiations or 
" 


t motions hearings and trials pursuant to the 


s third-year practice rule. Only third-year students who have 
completed Law 230 and 360 ; parucipate in the clinic. Seminars arc 
the civil division on Monday с 

evenings. Sti 


udents must 


plea bargaining 


and conduc ting a 


Superior Court’ 


held in 
criminal division on Thursday 
€ onc day per week available for court 
approximately 


participate in the program for two consecutive 


veni 


nd in t 
and in ti 


appearances 
and plan to devote c. Students must 


20 hours per week to the cli T 


semesters, beginning in either 
the summer or fa 


> 


ation must be made dur 


ti ing semester of the 
preceding academic vear [his course may not be taker same time as Law 
624 or any litigating activities in Law 632. Students may enroll concurrently in 


this course nd v 668 only with per mission of both nstructors Enroll ent 
urse and Lav 1 Itn [ 
ided on a CR/N( basis 


is limited, with Selection by | 


Fall, spring 


635 Disabled People and the Law (2) 
Examination of tl 


summer 


Banzhaf 
€ traditionally 
ight or benefit afforded other persons in our societ 


i 


ites and agencies designed to pro 


1Оѕе arcas in which persons with 


been denied some I 


y and have 
resorted to |e 


gal action; introdu 


tect people with di 


and receive legal writing 


> а research paper 


ai ргаае ) or to ga n pr ictical expe 


nence doing a cl 


enroll con 
currently in this course and | 


aw 668 onh 
»pring—da 


ly with permission of 


1 instructors 


636 Law and the Deaf (1, 2. or 3) 


Work with the National Association for the Deaf in onnging legal information, 
presentation to the 28 million 
impaired. The Associat | 


of their legal rights 


Services, and re 


Americans who 


are deaf or hearing 
10N 15 designed to hel 


ing-impaired aware 


and to assist them in solvir nd law-related prob 


tems. Students may Participate 


one or nx 1) counsel 


persons 
with hearing impairments about legal probiems at à walk-in clinic usuallv held on 
thc Gallaudet ( ollege campus and p n workshops for 
hearing-impaired persons te 


and obligations 


under the law: (3 assisting 


the interests of 


impaired persons in judic ial a 


1 proceedings; (4 ng research 
І 1 rrr anne hang ) nl 
Papers on topics related to | г ргераги iandbooks explai 


sal topics to the h 


ca \ау learn some sign 
will be assisted by 


Approximately 60 hours o 
Students may т 


t work per sem 


epeat this course for a max of & credit hours of c 
-Surse may not be taken at the same time as Law 634 or any ugatng activities 
in Law 632. Students may enroll concurrently in this course and Law 668 only 
With permission of both instructors. This course Is graded on a CR/NC basis 
- › 

63 Legal Activism (2 or 3) Banzh 
Study of the | zal process, not to be ndividual clients, but as a powerf | tool 
for affecting social char ind ady ng public est. Topics discussed in 
a two-hour seminar caca Week include principles of max Ig legi 
leverage egal judo v, WorKing with the pr i me S OF Ct 
Bress, drafting of legal docun its 
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making money from public interest law, etc Students may choose to bring 4 
public interest legal action before an agency or in court or may undertake 
another legal action project for 3 credits and receive a numerical grade. Alter 
natively, students may do research on a topic related to public interest law for 2 
credits on a CR/NC basis. Students may enroll concurrently in this course and 
Law 668 only with permission of both instructors Fall—day 4 
Intensive Clinical Placement (arr.) Statt 
Projects involving litigation, research, or public interest activities of à legal 
nature (including aid to indigents, support of public interest nonprofit corpo 
rations, and support of governmental agencies or courts) may be initiated ant 
will be supervised by a faculty member. Projects must be approved in advance 
by the Law School Supervisory Committee (three members both as to whether 
the project is appropriate and as to the number of « redit hours to be granted A 
maximum of 10 credit hours may be taken in one or two semesters [his course 
is open to a limited number of third-vear students. This course is graded on à 
CR/NC basis. Students may enroll concurrently in this course and Law 668 only 


with permission of both instructors Fall, spring, summer 


Skills and Simulation Courses 


640 


643 


644 


645 


Trial Advocacy (3) Saltzburg, Eubanks, Gierke, Gilligan, Holt, 
Horn, Masurovsky, Naughton, Puig Lugo, 


Rankin, Schreiber, Urbina 


Pretrial and trial techniques with emphasis on proc edural, evidentiary tactical, ane 


> y 
ethical problems experienced by trial lawyers in ac tual cases. Complaint drafting, 


pretrial motions, depositions and other discovery methods, preparation of wit 
nesses, jury selection, the use of experts, direct and cross-cxamination, introduc 


nts 
tion of documents, courtroom techniques, and opening and closing argument 


Role playing in simulated courtroom situations. Once registere d. no student may 
drop this course without the express permission of the dean of students. Pre 
requisite: Law 230; Saltzburg—students may be enrolled concurrently in Law 
230. Enrollment is limited. (Short papers and exercises)  (Fall—day and evening, 
spring—evening; summer 

Pre-Trial Advocacy (2 or 3) A. Robinson, Keenan, Rhoad, Weinberg 
Pre-trial and trial techniques of civil discovery and motions practice by - 
playing in simulated cases. The class is divided into “law firms” that represen 


„па 
clients in cases at the pre-trial stage. Students are required to attend pre t 
ot deposition? 


service 
ons 


conferences and conduct extensive discovery, including conduct 
argument on discovery motions to compel or sanctions, preparation and 
of interrogatories, requests for production, requests for admissions, and топо, 
for physical and mental examinations. The course ends with a five-hour mo 
trial by jury. (Simulation and paper (Fall—day and evening; spring day) 
Moot Court (1) ns 
lhe Moot Court Board sponsors four upper-level, intrascholastic compet es 
each year: the Van Vleck Constitutional Law Moot Court ¢ ompetition, the " 
sup International Law Moot Court Competition, the Giles S. Rich Intellect 
Property Law Moot Court Competition, and the Government Contracts / hich 
Court Competition. Participants earn 1 credit for each competition n C m 
they participate, regardless of how they finish. Participants in the Jessup nds 
petition and the Giles S. Rich Competition who compete in the regional = ET 
must register for this course again, and receive | credit in addition to the yer 
earned for participating in the in-house competition. All students со dent 
must complete and submit an Intent to Compete form available in the е to 
Affairs Office. Only current members of the Moot Court Board may Fe 
receive Moot Court Board funds to attend external competitions, unless арі 

is otherwise granted by the dean of students. In no event may а stude nde 
more than a total of 3 credits for intra- and interscholastic competitions Р 


c 

z s cou 

Law 644 and/or Law 645. Once registered, no student may drop this 7 м 
опа 


nt receive 


without permission of the dean of students. This course 1s graded 
basis. (Fall and spring) 

Mock Trial Competition (1) 

The Mock Trial Board sponsors the intrascholastic Cohen & € ohe 
Competition in the fall semester. The competition offers studen 


Mock Trial 


yrtu 
ts an opP* 


647 


648 


646 Mediation 


Co lerat 

parison wit! 
id disputa 
re co duc С 
T | 

сш | SUC 
onsumer, f 

it 


< ir bà 
поп or other 
mediation. ( 
oth 
permissior 


1 heoretical а 


ci membe 
paper or topi 
dent take 
nstructor's pern 
per 


Client Interviewing and < 


p 
r Tactic It 1 
‘ tations Id 
on of terpers 
и: 
in pi А 
п the context 
Portraving bot 
( ind ) 
ind paper | 


| pape I 
Legal Drafting 
Students 


Alternative ] Jispute Resolut 


| ti 


eva tK 
LO-page pape 
ent) d 115% 
T $$ 
proce 
1$ dator 
а а 


іоп (2 ог 


spects ‹ Cgot 


( 
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riaytnc¢ 
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Outside 
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rules, plain language initiatives, and ethical principles that affect the drating 
process. (Drafting projects and short writing exercises Fall and spring—day 
and evening 


Advanced Appellate Advocacy (2) 
Intensive study of appellate process, brief writing, and argumentation Focus on 


Bronston, Lackey 


techniques for creating and structuring an appellate brief and developing effective 
arguments to support a client's position and refute an opposing party's position 
on appeal. Topics include developing a theory of the case and developing argu 
ments based on precedent. Strategic considerations of appellate briefs and effec 
tive oral argument. (Appellate briefs and oral argument Fall—day 


Law and Rhetoric (2 or 3) Kryvoruka 
Consideration of the usefulness and application of classical and contemporary 
rhetorical theory in legal arguments. The structures and strategies of argument 
and persuasion applied to the legal context Judicial opinions and legal sc holarship 


are examined toward an understanding of rhetorical strategies. ( Papers and short 


writing assignments) (Spring—evening 
Advanced Legal Research (2) re 
Intensive review of legal research tools and methods involving both traditiona 


\ 
and automated resources. General categories of materials reporters, codes, etc 


search 
and their place in contemporary law practice; methods of conducting researc! 


in specific areas of the law. (Research assignments and paper Spring day) 


„э raff 

Independent Legal Writing (1 or 2) SU. 
Preparation of a research paper under the supervision of a full-time member 9 
the faculty who will determine, prior to registration, whether the work require 
] hour 


for the topic selected justifies 1 or 2 credit hours of credit. If elected for 
z requirement for 


gistration 
(Research 


of credit, this course may be repeated to meet the legal writing 
the degree. Approval of the faculty member is required prior to re 
See recommended guidelines under Legal Writing Requirement 
paper) (Fall, spring, summer—as arranged 


Law Review (1, 2, 3, or 4) C lark 
Limited to members of the student staff of the Law Review. A maximum of 4 
credit hours may be earned in this course. This course is graded on a CR/N 

basis Fall and spring—as arranged 

International Law Review (1, 2, 3, or 4) Steinhardt 
Limited to members of the student staff of the International Law Review 

maximum of 4 credit hours may be earned in this course. This course 15 grade 
on a CR/NC basis Fall and spring—as arranged 


" ` -hoone 

Public Contract Law Journal (1, 2, 3, or 4) er & 
LI > ‚ [0 

Limited to the members of the student staff of the Public Contract Lan 


andi 
il. J.D. candidates may earn a maximum of 4 credit hours and LL.M. € 


, 
ce 
This course 15 grad 


dates may earn a maximum of 2 credit hours in this course 


on a CR/NC basis Fall and spring—as arranged Ter 
* ; Schafine 


Intellectual Property Law Journal (1, 2, 3, or 4) ааг 
Limited to members of the student staff of The American Intellectuat Props " 
Law Association Quarterly Journal. A maximum of 4 credit hours тау be шы! 
in this course. This course is graded on a CR/NC basis Fall and spring" 
arranged 
Research and Writing Fellow (2) ch and 
Limited to students selected to assist in teaching first-year Legal Reve hours 
Writing (Law 216) and Introduction to Adi осасу Law 217). Two credit T^ a 
may be earned in both the fall and spring semesters. This course 1$ grade 
CR/NC basis Fall and spring—day and evening 
Placement a 
f 
Outside Placement (1, 2, 3, or 4) prit 
Students arrange independent projects with state or fed ral public interes Т 
nizations for academic credit. A compilation of suggested projects oni by 


ve prior apf ifill à 


from the director of outside placement. Projects must rece! fu 
c must 


the director of outside placement. Students enrolled in this cours 


classroom component requirem 


c conc rently in Law 669 670 
671, 672, or 674. or ir nother course in the Lax school curriculum and Law 
673, as determined by the director of outside placement. Students who have 
previously completed a corequisite or log 


n the area of law ге levant t« 
the current placement mav b © corequisite requirement at the 
discretion of the dir 


€ г Of Outside placement Students may enroll concur 
rently in this course ind any other clinical course onh with permission of both 
instructors, This cou traded or CR/N( asis. Students may earn ne 
more than a total of 8 credits ir this course. Students w ow sh to participate 
for the full academic vear n the Howard Universit School of Law ( nminal Jus 
tice Clinic or the Feder ic Defenders Program for 1 total of 8 credits must 
register for this course Cx УС fror ne coreq 


equisite requirement. Stu 


dents participating in under tl 


IC Supervision or 
Professor Joan Meier mu 


ster for this course for 2 to 4 credits and enroll 
concurrently in Law 6 
669 The Craft of Judging (2) Alprin, Morrison 
Focus on current issues in judicial « ion, and the trial 
and appellate process Горісѕ includ 


tory interpreta 


Поп, the role of precedent. and judic IS COrequisite for 
students enrolled in Law 668 in à 
the director of outsic 


668 ma 


as determined by 


1 Law 


nstructor. Enrollment 


іе placement. Stu 


y take this course only with tl 


enrolled 


is limited. (Writing assignments Fall—even 


Public Interest Lawyering (2) 
Examination of th« 


y and evening 


670 


Goelman, Runge 


гос of the 


the lawyer’s 
role and responsibiliti 


affairs, both histor 


and in public 


ically and curt n of public 


interest clic 


tial for confl f 
zational settir cs of public inte 
COrequisite for ed Law 668 
determined by the director of outside placem« 
enrolled in Law 668 may take this course only wit} 


tor. Enrollm 


C 


spring—evening 
671 


me, Bryant, Raben 


ncies. Topics include 


Government Law yering (2) 


Ihe role of the lawyer in federa 


governmc 


rujemaking; judicial review 


gency 
adjudication and 


enforcement: re 


atory reform: 
the role of the office of g« 


dom of Inform tion Act 


for students enrolle« 


neral coun 


te resolution; the Free 


ind congressiona 


us Course IS COrequisite 
in Law 668 ina government agency placement, as deter 
director of outside placement. Students n 
n Law 668 may take this course on 


mined by the ot concurrently enrolled 
y with the permission of the instructor 


Enrollment is li uted. (Writing ass gnments Fal 


day and 
evening 


7) T ч ч AT. D 

672 The Art of Lawy ering (2) Freeman 
Issues conce rning the nature of the legal profession, its institutions, and its mem 
bers l'opics include the diverse organizations in which 


law is practiced, ethical 
lace culture, supervision, and carcer expectations 


dilemmas. worky This course 
students enrolled in Law 668. as determined by the director 
of outside placement Students n Law 668 may take 
this course only with the 


permission of the instructor. Enr 
Writing assignments Fall and spri 


Outside Placement Tutorial (1) 


Students enrolled in Law 668 


filled by aco 


IS Core quisite for 


not concurrently enrolled 


ollment is limited 
day 


whose required classroom component is bein 


direct 


se designated by the 


069, 670. 67] 672. or 674 must also register for this course 


Of outside placemer 


a research 
Paper under the supervision of the ins 


Paper 


f 
о 


the Gesignated course. (Research 
67 „ж: 

4 Domestic \ iolence Project (2) 
Exploration of issues in 
ment 


Meier 


n the battered women's mo 


social change lawyering 
Topics include the historic rig! 

thc role ot lawvers in the developn 
the 1970s, maior le gal 


ve 


90 


675 


676 


678 
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lawyers seeking to create change in this field. This course is corequisite to Law 


668 for students enrolled in a placement consisting of trial work with a local 
legal service provider on domestic violence cases, policy or legislative work with 
or appellate work with attor 


Enrollment 


a national organization on domestic violence issues 
neys in law firms conducting pro bono domestic violence appeals 
limited to students concurrently enrolled in Law 668 under the supervision of 
Professor Joan Meier. (Writing assignments 


Graduate Courses in Litigation and Dispute Resolution 


Advanced Trial Advocacy (3) Winston, Wright 


Students learn to conduct a civil, crimi 


judge in a professional and effective manner By engaging in simulated courtroom 
»rovement, 


al. or administrative trial before a jury Of 


situations followed by specific critiques and recommendations for imp 
ruments, 


and 
ents 


students learn to present persuasive opening statements and closing arg 
to conduct forceful direct and cross-examination of fact witnesses and experts, 
to introduce successfully all types of exhibits. By reference to examples, stud 
also become familiar with the ethical, evidentiary, procedural, and substantive 
aspects of litigation. The course will emphasize practical solutions to typica 
At the conclusion of 


problems litigators encounter in the presentation of a case 
rom opening 


the course. students will undertake the trial of a simulated case f | 
perienced litigator 
evening 


Wind 


statement through jury deliberation before a judge or very ex 
Enrollment is limited. Open to LL.M. students. (Simulation Spring 
Mediation and Alternative Dispute Resolution (3) 
An introduction to alternative dispute resolution, with a focus on the many ways 


„termin 
in which ADR can be used effectively by the advocate. Issues include determi 
ADR process 


ing whether ADR is appropriate in a given case, the timing of an 
ite during 2 


and the type of process that should be used. The role of the advoc: " 

. "utra, 

mediation or other dispute resolution process, ¢.g., the selection of the neut м 
І » €4 Asati 

preparing for a mediation, and the advocate's participation in the medias, 
{ ft 


itself. Emphasis on the mediation of civil cases, with a briefer discussion О \ 
use of ADR in the criminal justice context. Enrollment is limited. Open to і 
students. (Simulation Spring—evening 
Pre-Trial Practice in Civil Cases (3) 

Students in this simulation course are divided into law firms and assigne. 


1 ) 
that correspond to the pre-trial tasks lawyers routinely are called upon t° F^. 
епа * 


pre 


\ Robinson 
: 1 roles 


per 


form in civil cases. The exercises begin with discovery, and students atte 
Fed.R.Civ.P.26(f ) meeting, dealing with required disclosures and other x 
liminary discovery matters. Students prepare discovery motions and respon 
take and defend depositions, file dispositive motions, attend сор 


ence, and prepare а joint pretrial memorandum. By the end of the cou 
a complai 


Simulation) 


a pretrial 
rse, 
nt ro the 


each 


student will have simulated moving a case from the filing of 
eve of trial. Enrollment is limited. Open to LL.M. students 


Spring—evening schaller 
Ethics in Adjudication and Settlement (3) Burger, * ud and 
Consideration of ethics issues that come into play once disputes have arise ici 


litigation has either commenc ed or been threatened. Examination O e 
rules that govern threats to sue and responses to such threats, and the ru di 
are particularly important once litigation has commenced. I ach class mn by 
a hypothetical problem involving an ethical issue or set of issues In cac , rt 2 
thetical, the lawyer's duty to the client and the lawyer's duty to the со дел 
explored through role playing. I nrollment is limited. Open to LL.M. stu 
Simulation ) (Spring—evening ) Шап 
Advanced Evidence (3) e effec”. 
How the rules of evidence can be used to build and present a case то jes 0 
tively. Topics include an overview of the theory and philosophy of the Fr ment 
ind gover! 
sions in civil ane 
notion 


«ге cs; ГЇ > 
criminal litigation; hearsay; expert evidence; character evidence Ful e 


in limine; impeaching witnesses; laying foundations; сх 
evidentiary difference between bench and jury trials 
Open to LL.M. students. (Simulation) (Fall—evening) 


hibits and - 
Enrollment © 
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680 The American Jury (3) 


Focus оп à \ 


Mott, Urbina 
aricty of issues that arise in civil and Criminal jury trials in federal 
ind state courts in the United States l'opics include separating judicial 
jury functions; the jury pool: the grand jury 


remptory ‹ 


from 

jury voir dire; challenges for cause 
ind px hallenges; scientific jury selection Jury instructions; verdict 
torms presentation of evid 


t evidence; jury nullification mproving juror participa 
uon; impeaching verdicts: and hig! pubicity trials. Enrollment is limited Open 
to LL.M. students. (Simulation Fall—evening 


681 Negotiation 


and Conflict Ma inagement Systems Des 
Analysis of n 


сропа 


ign (3) Horn 
and nonverbal communication and 
гурс; id ncgotia 


and practices of org; inizational 
Focus on stratc 


Ón technic verbal 


other factors that infl 


uence interpersonal communication in a 
поп. Introd 


incipies, 
developm« nt and dispute systems de sign fies for desig "ning 
systemic approaches to resolve a ‹ uster or stream of d sputes in partic ilar orga 
nizations Or institutions, inc luding government agencies, educational and he; ilth 


care settings, cory огапопѕ Ih 1С concept ot "nego 


and nonproht organiz 


tating” with c flict n lanagement systems 
Students’ ¢ Xperience with institutional clients and w ith individual 
manage conflict 


t forms the framework for some Class discussions 


nts in order to develop effective cor 


forts to 


Епг‹ rated is 


limited Open to LL.M. students Simulation Fall evening 
682 International Dispute Resolution (3) Ragosta 
Che develop nent of internationa dispute settlement bodies and 


advocacy 
on the difference in context and method between advo 
“асу settings and expectations in domestic tribunals in the United States and in 


nals. The importance of the internation 


before them. } mphasis 


international courts and 


na 


al context 


or all ispects of dispute resolution—nes ation, mediation and litigation. The 
Necessity for sensitivity to cult lift 


erences and expectations in int егпапопа! 


‘awyering. Enrollment is limited Open to LL.M. students. (Simul 
} [ 


lation 
Fall—evening 


683 The College of Trial Advocacy (3) 


Saltzburg 
An intensive, six-d 


y cour g on tnal simulatio role playing. A vary 
Ing panel of experienced 1d judges discuss and рле ва, trial skills 


and ethics, and Oversee and crit 


ч crique small-group simulations by students in 
making opening and closing stater 


nents and in conducting direct and cross 


examination of s limited. Open to 


experts and otl 
LL.M students. (Simul 


684 Pre Trial Practice in C riminal C ases (3) 
Students in this course arc assigned alternating roles as prosecutor and defense 


counsel in ord tasks lawyers routinely perform in crim 


cr to simulate the 
} 


inal cases Simulation exerc ISCS 1 after the arrest of the suspect, with student 


ducting a preliminary invest 
€ defendant. Ther 
Proceeding arraignments, bail h 


i IC 
ings, plea bargaining sessions, an 


›говесигог con 


tion and student defense counsels 
cafter, students conduct and attend grand jury 
gs, preliminary hcarir 125, suppression hear 

plea hearings before the trial juc ige. Students 
il motions and responses By the end of the 


interviewing th 


ipl 


conduct discovery and file 


pre tr 
Course, cach student will have sir 
trial 


ilated moving a case from arrest to the eve of 
Enrollment is limited Open to LL.M. students. (Simulation 
S eci у ` ғ 3 
Pecial Courses for Graduate Law Students 
Elo n. 
91 Thesis (2-2) 

Students must register for two consecutive semesters and cannot r 


One semester. In addition to identifying 
time faculty to serve 


cl; 155 SCSSIC nS, W hic 
anc 


egister for 
a member of the full 
r, students are manc 5- to attend scheduled 
h cover issues such as topic selection, 

і the process of organizing a id writing the thesis Fall 
Fundamental Issues in U СЗ Law (2 or 3) 

Required for graduate 
Uemic institution, 


both courses in 
as thesis adviser 


specialized rescarch, 


694 


» Spring, summer 


Karamanian 
students who do not hold a law degree from a U.S. aca 
2 credit hours of instruction in funda 


¢.g., constitutional law, torts, contr acts, civil pr 


£ uf ocedure, 
and 1 credit hour of instruction in rescarch кыйды and legal 


Che director of the International v program may 


this course consists of 
Mental topics in U.S. law 
Conflicts of law) 


Writing and Comparative Lav 


696 


697 


698 
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waive the 1-credit portion of the course for students who have been determined 


to have the requisite rescarch and writing skills; such students will earn 2 credits 
for this course. ( Examination Fall—day С 
Graduate Independent Legal Writing (1 or 2) Staft 


Limited to graduate students with at least a B average who have had a seminar 
or comparable course in the field of proposed research. Students are responsible 
for obtaining an adviser from the full-time faculty who is willing to sponsor their 
research. This adviser's name must be submitted to the director of the Records 
Office at registration. Work must be completed within the semester Students 
may repeat this course once for credit with the approval of the dean of students 
Research paper) (Fall, spring, summer) 4 
Graduate Clinical Studies (1, 2, 3, or 4) Statt 
Limited to LL.M. candidates. Practical experience in the student's area of spe 


cialization or interest. The student may work with a government agency, СОП 
gressional committee, court, or other such entity performing tasks normally 
assigned to an attorney. Course approval must be obtained from the student $ 


faculty adviser and/or the dean. Students enrolled in either the | nvironmene 
Law or Government Contracts program should refer to Law 468 and Law 51¢ [ 


A maximum of 4 credit hours may be applied toward graduation. Five hours of 

work per week are required for each credit. This course is graded on à ¢ 'R/NC 

basis Fall, spring, summer) 

Dissertation Research (0) his 
uis 


Candidates for the Doctor of Juridical Science degree must register tor 


n g 
course in four consecutive semesters (excluding the summer session), beginning 


with the semester of matriculation. No academic credit is given for this course. 


Alphabetical List of Courses 


Courses marked with an asterisk are not offered this academic year 


Courses offered through Oxford-GW Summer Program are marked with a d 


Adjudicatory Criminal Procedure (362) € 


agger. 


hemical and Biotech Patent Law 


Administrative Advocacy Clinic (632)* (480) 


Admiralty 


403 


Advanced Appellate Advocacy (653) 


Administrative Law 


Advanced Antitrust Law Seminar 


hild, Family, and State (349) 


ivil Litigation Clinic (624) 
212) 


400) 
(293) 

ivil Procedure I ( 
ivil Procedure II (213) 

ivil Procedure Seminar (249) 


PW Oy wm A v dh om 


Advanced Corporate Taxation (303)* ivil Rights Legislation (388) 
| Advanced Evidence (679 lient Interviewing and ¢ ounscling 
Advanced International Trade Law 650 
| (527)* Coastal, Navigation, and Wetlands 
Advanced Legal Research (655) Resource Law (437) ‚4 
Advanced Torts Seminar (358 )* [he College of Trial Advocacy (683) 
Advanced Trial Advocacy (675 Commercial Law Seminar (288)* А 
| Agency and Partnership (294) Commercial Paper—Payment System 
Air Pollution Control (432 (282) 
Alternative Dispute Resolution (647 Communications Law (412)* 
The American Jury (680) Comparative Human Rights 
| Animal Law and Wildlife Protection Institutions (572)1 
Seminar (424) Comparative Law (532) sye 
Antitrust Law (402) Comparative Law Seminar (569) 
Appellate Practice (246) Comparative Military Law (244) 
rhe Art of Lawyering (672 Comparative Public Procurement 
Banking Law (290) 508)* 
Banking Law Seminar (292)* omplex Litigation (236)* 
Broadcast and Cable Regulation (413) omputer Crime (369) 


Business Planning (296) 
Campaign Finance Law (419) 


omputer Law (484) 
onflict of Laws (234) 


fm a m 


Constitutional Law I (214 
Constitutional Law II (380 
Constitutional Law and the Supreme 

Court (395 
Constitutional Law Seminar (399 
Consumer Mediation Clinic (620 


Consumer Protection Law (286 
Contracts I (202) 


Contrac ts IT (203 
Control of Solid and Hazardous 
Wastes (RCRA & ( ERCLA) (442 
( Opyright Law (472) 
Orporate Finance (254) 
Corporate Taxation (302) 
Огрогапоп Law Seminar (262 
Orporations (250 


25 


he ( raft of Judging (669 
reditors? Rights and Debtors’ 
Protection (284 

Criminal Law 210 


Criminal Law and Procedure Seminar 
(379) 

Criminal Procedure (360 
disabled People and the Law 
ISSertation Research 698 
omestic Violence Law (350 

Violence Project 674 
"rugs and the Law (372) 

Commerce | 283) 

“Ider Law | 353) 

Emp 


635 


OMestic 


loyee Benefit Plans (272) 


‘Mployment Disc riminat 


P ion Law 
(390) 


‘Mployment Law (268 
Nergy Law (438) 
Ntertainment Law (475 


:nvir. 
Wironmental ( ompliance and 


t Mechanisms (463)* 
Crimes (464 
Crimes Project (465 
Issues in Business 
Fansactions (452) 

Wironmenta 
Witonmenta 
Witonmental 
‘Wironmenta 


“Ny ironmenta 
(467) 


"nforc emen 
nvironmenta 
“Vir, NnmMenta 
‘Wironmenta 


Law (430 

Law Clinic (627 

Law Enforcement (433 
1 Law Seminar (466 
Legislation Project 


Enviro Mental Negotiations (458 
Estara ental Planning (456)* 
: l'axation (306 
lanning (346 


Adjudication and Settlement 


‚апа State (349 


COURSES OF INSTRUC TION 


Family Law (348) 
Family Law Seminar (352) 
he Federal Circuit (477) 


Federal Courts (232 

Federal, Criminal, and Appellate Clinic 
625 

Federal Facilities Environmental Law 


450 


Issue 


^ 
Federal Income Taxation 300 
Federal Indian Law (397 

Federa »entencing Seminar (374) 


Feminist Legal Theory (608 

Food and Drug Law (408) 

Foreign Direct Investment (544 

Foreign Relations and National 
Security Law (386 

Forensic Science (370) 


I ormation of Gov ernment < ontracts 
502) 


Fundamental Issues in U.S Law (694) 
Gender Discrimination and the Law 
392 
Genetics and the Law (616) 
Government Contracts (500 
Government Contracts Cost and 
Pricing (506 
Government Contracts and 
Environmental Law Seminar (507)* 
Government Contracts Seminar (509 
Government Lawyering (671) 
Graduate Environmental Placement 
468 
Graduate Government Contracts 
Placement (510) 
Graduate Independent Legal Writing 
696 
Graduate Outside Placement (697 
Health Care Law (410 
Health Care Law Seminar (411 
Health Law Rights Clinic (631 
Higher Education Law (389 
History of the U.S. Constitution (594 )* 
Housing and Community 
Development Law (339)* 
Housing Rights Law (338) 
Human Rights Advocacy and 
Dissemination 578)t 
Human Rights and the International | 
Criminal Process (570)ў | 
Human Rights and Refugee Law (574 t 
Human Rights and Women (576 1 | 
Human Rights in the Marketplace 
575)t 
Human Rights 1 awyering (568)} 
Humanitarian Law 


Risk (582)1 


> 


and Populations at 


mmigration Clinic (630 

mmigration Law I (538 

mmigration Law П (539 

ndependent Legal Writing (656) 

Individual and Group Rights (580)T 

nsurance (298) 

Intellectual Property (470 

ntellectual Property Antitrust Seminar 
494) 

Intellectual Property Law Journal (662) 

Intellectual Property Law Seminar 
(496) 

Intensive Clinical Placement (638) 

International and Comparative Patent 
Law (490) 

International Arbitration (556) 

International Banking (542) 


International Business Transactions 
599 


International Business Transactions 
Seminar (564) 

International Commercial Law (524 

International and Comparative Patent 
Law (490) 

International Criminal Law (554) 

International Dispute Resolution (682) 

International E-Commerce Seminar 
(525 

International Environmental Law (454) 

International Judicial Assistance (531) 

International Labor Standards and the 
Global Economy (529 

International Law (520) 

International Law of Human Rights 
(546) 

International Law Review (659 

International Litigation (528) 

International Negotiations (558) 

International Organizations (530) 

International Taxation I (312) 

International Taxation II (313)* 

International Law of Territory and 
Territorial Disputes (551) 

International Trade and 
Environmental Law (435) 

International Trade Law (526)* 

Introduction to Advocacy (217) 

Introduction to Chinese and Japanese 
Law (541) 

Islamic Law (535) 

Jurisprudence (590) 

Jurisprudence Seminar (592)* 

Labor and Employment Law Seminar 
(276)* 


Labor Law (266) 
Land Use Law (332) 
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aw and Accounting (602)* 
aw and Criminology (366) 
aw and Economics (598 
aw and Literature (606 
aw and Medicine (617 
aw and Psychiatry (614) 
aw and Rhetoric (654) 
aw and the Deaf (636)* 
aw in Cyberspace (485) 
of Japan (536) 
aw of Privacy (398) 
aw of Race and Slavery (596) 
aw of Real Estate Financing (334) 
aw ol Separation ot Pow crs { 384) 
aw of the European Union (534) 
aw of the Sea (550) 
aw of War (552) 
aw Review (658) 
aw, Science, and Technology 
Seminar (462 )* 
Law Students in Court (634) 
Lawyers, Lobbying, and the Law 
Legal Activism (637) 
Legal Drafting (652) 
Legal History Seminar (597) 
Legal Research and Writing (2 16) 
Legislation (416) 
Legislative Analysis and Dr 
Licensing of Intellectual Property 
Rights (478) 
Litigation with the Federal 
Government (240) 
Local Government Law (422) 
Mediation (646) 
Mediation and Alternative Dispute 
Resolution (676) 330) 
Modern Real Estate Transactions ( 99 
Money, Banking, and Commerce 
29])* 
Moot Court (644) 

Natural Resources Law (440) 
Negotiation and С onflict Manag 
Systems Design (681) 

Negotiations (648 
Nonprofit Organizations: 
[axation (314)* 
Outside Placement (668) j~ 
Outside Placement 1 шопа! (67 3) 
Partnership Taxation (304) 
Patent Enforcement (482) 
Patent Law (471) 
Patent Strategies and Pr 
Pension Law and Taxation (97^ үс 
Performance of Government Con™ 
(503) 
Pre-Trial Advocacy (643) 


< 
2 


(421) 


afting (418) 


ement 


Law and 


actice (470) 
aT * 


Pre-Trial Practice in Civil Cases (677 


Pre-Trial Practice in Criminal Cases 
(684 


Prisoners Project (376 


Products | lability (354 


Professional Responsibility and Ethics 


218 
Professional Responsibility and Ethics 
Seminar (593)* 
Property (208 
Pre perty 
(340 )* 
Public ¢ ontract Law Journal (661 
Public Interest Lawyering 670 
Public International Law Seminar 562 
Public Justice Advocacy ( linic (622 
Public Law Seminar (426)* 
Quantitative Analysis for Lawvers 
(604 
Race. Racism, and American Law (595 
Refugee and Asylum Law (540 
Regu ated Industries (406)* 
Regu ation and Management of 
Ecosystems 441)* 
ation of Mutual Funds and 
Investment Advisers (260 


and Real Estate Seminar 


Regu апоп of Pesticides and Industrial 
i Chemicals (FIFRA & TSCA) (444)* 
Regu ation of Securities Markets and 


< 
› co 
Professionals 258)* 


€medies (238 


“Search and Writing Fellow (666 


Role of th 
S 


NSIRUCTK 


cientific Evidence Seminar 


Secured Transactions (280 
Securities Law Seminar (264 


Securities Regulation (252 
Sexuality and the Law (394 


Small Business Clin 
Sports Law (295 


State and Local Taxation 


457)* 
Iax Policy Seminar 


Thesis (690-9] 
Torts (206 


rial Advocacy (640 


Trusts and Estates (342 


IC 


621 


akeovers and Tender Offers 


318)* 


clecommunications Law (4] 


oxic Tort Litigation (449 
raditional Jewish Civil Law 
[Transnational Family Law (53 


rial Court ( ompetition (645 


IN 


¢ Federal Prosecutor (363 


248 


* 


316 
Sustainable Regional Growth Seminar 


3 


4 


256 


Unfair Competition and Trademark 


Law (474 


U.S. Export Control Law and 


Regulation (553 


U.S. Legal History (591 


Vaccine Injury Clinic 


Voti 


Rights Law 


626 


297 
38 


Water Pollution Control (434 


Water Resources Law 
White Collar Crime 


364 


436)* 


| 
| 
| 
f 
| 
i 


The University 


History and Organization 


George Washington was determined to have a great national university in the 
nation's capital. His hope was that students from all parts of the country would 
gain a first hand knowledge of the practice as well as the theory of republican gov 
ernment while being instructed in the arts and sciences. He bequeathed 50 shares 
of The Potomac Company *towards the endowment of a University to be estab 
lished within the limits of the District of Columbia, under the auspices of the Gen 
eral Government, if that government should incline to extend a fostering hand 
towards it.” Despite Washington’s intentions, Ihe Potomac Company folded and 
Congress never extended a "fostering hand," so the University did not take shape 
until a group of Baptist clergymen led by Reverend Luther Rice took up the cause. 
They raised funds for the purchase of a site and petitioned Congress for a charter. 
Congress insisted on giving the institution a non-sectarian charter which stated 
“That persons of every religious denomination shall be capable of being elected 
Trustees; nor shall any person, either as President, Professor, Tutor or pupil be 
refused admittance into said College, or denied any of the privileges, immunities, 
or advantages thereof, for or on account of his sentiments in matters of religion. 

Columbian College, as it was originally named, took up residence on College 
Hill, a 46-acre tract between the present 14th and 15th Streets extending from 
Florida Avenue to Columbia Road. The name of the institution was changed in 
1873 to Columbian University and in 1904 to The George Washington University: 

Bv 1918, the University had moved to the Foggy Bottom neighborhood— 
between 19th and 24th Streets, south of Pennsylvania Avenue—in the heart of 
Washington, D.C. The more than 90 buildings, including 14 residence halls, аге 
situated on 43 acres bordered by the White House, the John F. Kennedy Center 
for the Performing Arts, the State Department, and the World Bank, as well as 
numerous federal agencies, national galleries and museums. 

GW’s Virginia Campus, initiated for graduate studies, research projects, 
professional development programs is located along the high-tech corridor ОП 
Route 7, just to the west of Route 28, in Loudoun County. GW’s Mount Vernon 
Campus is located on Foxhall Road in Northwest Washington 

Currently, the University's enrollments total more than 23,000, of whi 


and 


ch over 


9.000 are undergraduate students, over 11,000 are graduate and professional stu 

dents, and about 1,500 are nondegree students. The students come from all 50 

states and 140 different countries. ! 
The University as it is now organized consists of Columbian € ollege of Arts 


and Sciences and the professional schools, which include the Law School, the 
Elliott School of International Affairs, the Graduate School of Education апе 
Human Development, the College of Professional Studies, and the Schools 0 
Medicine and Health Sciences, Public Health and Health Services, Engineering 
and Applied Science, and Business and Public Management. 


Academic Status 

ing agency> 
is ont 1° 
бег 


[he George Washington University is accredited by its regional accredit 
the Middle States Association of Colleges and Schools. The University 
approved list of the American Association of University Women and is a men 
of the College Board 


The Board of Trustees of the University 
' i BENIS 5 
The University is privately endowed and is governed by a Board of [ruste are 
which the President of the University is an ex officio member. Trustees W ho ке! 
үң A “es О! 
GW alumni are indicated by an asterisk. Locations are indicated for trustees ' 
side the Washington metropolitan arca 


Oliver Т. ¢ Jr 
Sheldon S. Cohen. ( hairman Emeritus 
John D Zeglis, Chairman Emeritus 
Charles T. Manatt, Chairman 
Joseph L. Brand, Vice Chair 
Patricia D Gurne, Vice Chair 
Lydia W. Thomas, Secretary 
Eric Lindner, Assistant Secreta 


arr, ( bai! man I meritus 


1 
и 


ry 


Robert I Allbritton, Chairman and СЕО, Riggs Nation 
*Philip S. Amsterdam, President and CEO, Marsellis War 
Montclair, New Jersey 
Cynthia Baker, Washington Bureau Chief, 
me Onstance 1 Battle, M.D 
"Kristen S Betts, President, Research S 
“Joseph I 


Iribune Broad 


trategies Internatio 

Brand, Partner, Patton Boggs 

*José A Brito, Chairman and CEO. Jornal do Brasil, Rio 

*Nelson A. ( arbonell, Jr., President and CEO, Cysive. Ini 

*C. Michael ( arter, Vice President, General Counsel. 
Dole Food ( ompany, Westlake Village, California 

"Elizabeth А. Cowles, Chairman, Cowles Publ 
Washington 


isting Comp 


Myron P. ¢ urzan, Chief Executive Officer, UniDa 
* X 7 

Robert М Davidson, Chairman, The Davidson Group, D 
* vy y 

Henry ( Duques, Chairman, First Data Corporation, Si 
* + : y , L 
Jeffre A. Flaks, Corporate Vice President, St. Vincent Cat 

New York, New York 
*H 3 

eather S Foley 
* 


can 5. Fugett, Jr., President and CEO, Abner Haynes 


n, 


c 1550CH 
Maryland 
*Mor - 
“orton I. Funger, Partner, Ralmor ( orporation 
Sc. | ] 
Gary ( Granoff, Chairman of the Board and Presid: nt, Elk 


*р Corporation, New York, New York 
Patricia D Gurne, 
„Michele V 
( lifford M 
Bobbie € 
* 


Partner, Gurne, Porter ©” Baulig 


теспе Kilberg, President, Northern | 


irginia Tech 
gene I. Lambert, Partner. ( ovington 


©” Burling 
nathan J. Ledecky, ( hairman, The Ledecky Foundation 
„Пс Lindner, Chairman and ( ‘EO, Poland Parking 
* harles I. Manatt, Partner, Manatt, Phe lps & Phillips 
„аск J. Martin, CEO, StorageTek, Louisville, Colorado 
5. exa Morrison, Attorney 
ott Mory, Associate, Cahill Gordon © Reindel, New York 
+*¥mond J Oglethorpe, President, America Online 
Obert С. Perry, President, BSI 
V. Russell Ramsey, Managing General Partner, ( 
»*tolynn Reid Wallace, President, Fisk Univers 
Obert A Rosenfeld, Chairman, Heller, Ehrman, Wl 
San Francis 0, California 
avid Bruce Smith, Senior V. 
Realty 
Lydia W 


"y, 


nf 


Ht X 


, ; ” А 
ice President, ( barles E. Smith 


lhomas, President and CEO. Mitretek Systems 


Hagans, President and CEO, Fort Lincoln Realt 


дї 


ia 


"ner Corporation. 


casting 
nal 


de Janei: 0, І 


and < orporate Secretary, 


алу, Spokane, 


icline Village, Nevada 
Florida 
Medical < enters, 


trasota, 


notni 


Company 


Kendall, Retired Chairman. ( omputer Data Systems 


nology Counci 


^ New York 


apital Crossover Partners 
: 1. ry 
Nasin HIC, 


lennessee 


McAuliffe, 


Commercial 


1 Corporation 


ttes, Baltimore, 


Associates Funding 
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Emeritus Trustees 


*Harold F. Baker, Partner, Howrey ©” Simon 
*Marcella Brenner, Professor Emeritus of Education, The George Washington 
University 
*Nancy Broyhill, Associate Broker, Long © Foster Realtors 
Mortimer M. Caplin, Senior Member, ‹ аріп & Drysdale 
*Oliver T. Carr, Jr., Chairman, Oliver Carr Company 
*Sheldon S. Cohen, Partner, Morgan, Lewis & Bockius 
*L. Stanlev Crane, Retired Chairman and CEO, Consolidated Rail Corporation 
Estelle Gelman, President, Gelman Companies 
David Gladstone, Chairman, American Capital Strategies 
*Hazel S. Hanback, Management Consultant 
*Howard P. Hoffman, Chairman, Asset Management Group 
*Daniel K. Inouye, United States Senator 
*Marvin L. Kay, Secretary/Treasurer, Richmarr Development Company 
Melvin R. Laird, Formerly U.S. Secretary of Defense; Senior Counselor, 
National and International Affairs, Readers Digest Association 
*Theodore N. Lerner, President, Lerner Corporation 
*Thaddeus A. Lindner, Chairman, Colonial Parking 
*John R. Manning, Intellectual Property Consultant, Former Senior Attorney, 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration 
W. Jarvis Moody, Former Chairman and CEO, American Security Bank 
* Abe Pollin, Chairman of the Board, Washington Sports & Entertainment 
John T. Sapienza, Retired Partner, Covington © Burling 
Robert H. Smith, Chairman, Charles E. Smith Construction 
*Robert L. Tull, Former Chairman of tbe Board, Security Storage Company 
*T. McDonald Williams, Chairman, Trammell Crow Company 
*James O. Wright, Retired Corporate Executive 
John D. Zeglis, Chairman and CEO, ATC1 Wireless Group, Redmond, 
Washington 


Honorary Trustees 


F. Elwood Davis, Attorney 
Dorothy Shapiro, President, J.B. and Maurice С Shapiro Trust 


Officers of Administration 


The University 

Stephen Joel Trachtenberg, President 

Dennis Blumer, Vice President and General Counsel 

Beverly K. Bond, Vice President for Advancement 

Robert A. Chernak, Senior Vice President for Student and Academic Support 
Services 

Michael G. Freedman, Vice President for Communications 

Louis H. Katz, Executive Vice President and Treasurer 

Donald Richard Lehman, Executive Vice President for Academic Affairs : 

Richard N. Sawaya., Vice President for Government, International, and ¢ o rpora 
Affairs 

John Franklin Williams, Jr., Provost and Vice President for Health Affairs 


The Law School 


Michael K. Young, Dean 

Roger Н. Trangsrud, Senior Associate Dean for Academic Affairs 
Thomas A. Morrison, Senior Associate Dean for Administrative Affairs 
Renée Y. DeVigne, Associate Dean for Student Affairs 


Jeffrey S Gutman, Associate Dean for Academic Affairs 

Carol I. Izumi, Associate Dean for € linical Affairs 

Susan I Karamanian, Associate Dean fo 
Studies 

Scott B Pagel, Associate Dean for Information Sei vices 

Richard J. Pierce, Associate Dean for Faculty Devel. 

Alfreda Robinson, Associate Dean for Strategic Planning and Skills Training 

Robert V Stanek, Associate Dean for Admissions and Financial Aid 

David M Johnson, Assistant Dean for Student Affairs 

Joan H Strand, Assistant Dean for Career І 

Leslie У\ Borak, Executive Director of Lan Advancement 

Fred R. Hahndor t, Director of Finance, Personnel, and Logistics 

Gina Harris, Director of ¢ ommunications 

Rebecca \. Hoven, Director of Academii Administration 

Nancy B. LaMotta, Director of Financial Aid 

Rosanne L., О? lara, Director of Academii Support Servi 

JoSie Shelby Wilson, Director of Admi 


1571075 


International and Comparative Legal 


ртг nt 


7] 


ment and Alumni Affairs 


Frederick ] Chrasher, Director of Career Development 


The Law Library 


Scott B Pagel, Director of the Law Library 


n 


Virginia M. Bryant, Assistant Director for Technical Services 
Susan E. ( hinoransky, Head of Serials and Processing 


Linda Davis, Head of Acquisitions/Serials 


I esliediana Jones. Head of Document Service 
conard E. Klein. Legal Research Libraria: 
Germaine L. Leahy, Head of Re 


ris | CC. Head of € lle t10n Services 


f 


eslie A, | се, Assistant Director for Administration 
Matthew Mantel, Government Contracts Librarian 
Jennie С. Meade. Bibliographer and Rare Books Liln 
Года Melnick, Reference Librarian 

Imber]j Morris, Head of Electronic Services 

eborah Norwood. Assistant Director for Publi Services 
Ara Rainson, Reference Librarian 


E Rasmussen. ( ataloging Librarian 


Wis Reed. Assistant Director for Information Services 
awrence Ross, Instructional Services Librarian 
Herb Somers, International Foreign Librarian 
Gordon Van Pielt. 1 


»enior Cataloging Librarian 


Alumni Associations 
GW Alumni Association 


Che Objectives of this association are to unite the graduates who wish to associate 
them«e 4 
hems¢ lves for charit 


able, educational, literary, and scientific purposes, and to pro 
Mote the g 


eneral welfare of the Universit 

Membership in the 
Xen grad 
tarned 15 


Association is conveyed automatically to anyone who has 
uated from any school or division of the 1 


niversity. Anyone who has 
credit hours or the equivalent at the University, who has left the Uni 
Ver " 1 h le үеге: 
“sity in good standing, and whose class has graduated is cligible for me mbership 


The affairs of the Association are directed by a Govern 
of whose 


SIty’s sc 


1g Board, the majority 
members represent the constituent alumn 


1 organizations of the Univer 
hools 


y" ark o 
Che voluntary leadership of the Association works closely with the 
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staff of the Alumni Relations Office in carrying out Association affairs. The Asso 
ciation may be contacted through the Alumni Relations Office 


The George Washington Law Alumni Association 


The George Washington Law Alumni Association was founded in 1912 and has 
been affiliated with the General Alumni Association since 1926. Its purposes 45 
stated in the constitution are to promote high standards of legal education, to keep 
the alumni of the school in close touch with each other, and to further the inter 
ests of the school. Eligible members are those who have matriculated at the school 
or National University and have left in good standing, and any member or former 
member of the faculty of the school 


Officers for 2003-2004 


Rick Richmond, J.D.’86, President 

Philip K. Chung, J.D.'87, President-Elect 

Michael О. Warnecke, J.D.'67, Immediate Past President 
Margarita Brose, J.D.’89, Secretary, Treasurer 

Marc F. Silver, J.D.'76, Appointed Member 

Robert Н. Stevenson, J.D.'68, Appointed Member 


Board of Directors 


Andrew Arthur, J.D.'92 

Joseph F. Baca, J.D.'64 
Gerardo R. Barrios, J.D.'87 
Abbie G. Baynes, J.D.'91 

John Brusniak, Jr., Ј.0.'76 
Ruth C. Burg (Hon.), J.D.'50 
Richard H. Champion, J.D.’76 
C. Joseph Coleman III, J.D.'98 
Margery B. Colloff, J.D.'77 
Douglas Davidson, J.D.’71 
Olamide O. Famuviwa, J.D.'03* 
Arnold I. Friede, J.D.’73 
Nathan S. Gindi, J.D.’98 
Edward W. Goldstein, J.D.'67 
Jack € Goldstein, J D.'68 
Kenneth Hadland, J.D.’67 
Donell A. Hicks, J.D.’00 
Susan M. Hoffman, J.D.’79 
James A. Holtkamp, J.D.’75 
Tiffany Hosey, J.D.'95* 

James Humphreys, J.D.’78 


* Ex officio 


Barbara Greenberg Inkellis, J.D.'78 

Brian E. Kamoie, J.D.'96 

Brian King, J.D.’98 

William Kominers, J.D.'77 

Todd M. Krim, J.D.’95 

Kenneth Landis, J.D.’92 

Ian D. Meklinsky, J.D.’91 

Jeanette A. Michael, J.D.’75 

Scott Могу, J.D.'99 

Edward B. Mullen, J.D.'97 

John D. Norris, J.D.’77 

Barry M. Nudelman, J.D.’71, 
LL.M.'81 

Keith Rockey, J.D.’66 

Richard B. Simring, J.D.’91 

Robert H. Stevenson, J.D.’68 

Philip Tahtakran, J.D 02 

Joanne Vella, J.D.01* 

E. Corrie Westbrook, President, 
Student Bar Association 

Nathan H. Williams, J.D.'00 


Faculty and Staff of Instruction 
Emeriti Faculty 


Hugh Yancey Bernard, Jr., Professor Emeritus of Law 


В.А, 1941, Universit t Georgia; B.S L.S $7. ( ). 19€ ( 
Washington 1 crsity 
James Milton Brown. Professor Emeritus of Lan 
B.A. 1943, 1 versity of Illino D. 1963, 1 
lhomas Buergenthal, Lobingier Professor Emi (s of Compara Law and 
Juris, prudence 
B.A, 195 Bethany College D. 1960, N York 1 M. 1961, S.J.D. 1968, Har 
Universit 
James Phillip Chandler, Professor Emeritus of La 
В.А. 1963, Uni ity of Californi jerk " D. 19 | c ( f D LL.M. 19 
Har il t 
John Cibinic Jr., Professor Emeritus of Lan 
B.A. 1956, University of Pittsburgh; J.D. 1960. George W 
Harold Paul Green, Professor Emeritus of Lan 
3.A. 1942, J.D. 1948, { ersit f CI n 
Anita Kessler He ad, Professor Emeritus of Law 
iur. 1955. Un Berne, Switzerland: MS. in L.S. 1969 ¢ 
John Smith keit: Senior Дага 1а ауу» in Emeritus of Lan 
j 1954, Lafayette College: J.D. 1961. George W ( М.А. 19¢ \ 
Frederick J. Lees, 1 К Gubin Profis ssor - Emeritus of Government Contracts Lan 
lA. 1952. Univer Virgini 1961, American | ' 
Leroy Sorenson Merrifiel ld. Lobi , p fessor Em ri S of ]u: $ (lc ina 
Comparatii e Lan 
3A. 1938 LI а 1941 1 versit f M ot M.PA )4 S ) 
Ra ph Clarke М; ish, Jr., Professor Em f La 
B.A. 1953. p, { cr D. 19 W 
Wi liam H Pinos Theodore Ris Professor Emeritus of Business Lan 
В.А. 1950 Princeton University: J.D il 
Ro 


ert Eugene Park. Professor Em 


1.5. 1952, В.А. 1957, J.D. 1961 ty of Flo M ү 
Maximilian Pe xk, Professor Emeritus of Lan 

D. 1958, 1 ff Iowa; S.J.D. 1962, 1 rsity of M 
Edw ard Andrew Porti: Pr fessor Em s of Lan 

А. 1949, University of Michigan: 11 В W 
David Robinson, Jr., Professor Ети 

А. 1950, Reed College: J.D. 1956 С, imbia 1 ty; LL.M. 1965, H 
Donal 1 К Шр Rothschild, Professor Emeritus of Газ i 

950. Ur 


tiversity of Michigan; J.D. 1965, 1 Toledo; LL.M. 1966, Harvard 1 


Lewis Aaron Schiller, Professor Ети 


itus o pe 
В.А. 1950. LL.B 1952, 1 


IV dine: Ма MEE "ebat ver 
Moran Schwartz J.B. and Maurice C. Sh 'apiro Pr 


l'eresa 


ofessor Eme: 7 
Interest Law 
А. 1965, Stanford University: J.D. 1971. Ge ge Washing l r 
David Earl Seidelson, Lyle T. Alverson Professor Emeritus of Lan 
| ^A. 1951, LL.B. 1956, University of Pittsburgh 
avid James Sh: irpe, Professor Eme s of Lan 


А 19 50. 1 
David 


liversity of North Car LL.B. 1955, S.J.D. 1969 
Benson Weaver, Professor Emeritus of Lan 
^A. 1943, Ohio Wesleyan Universit J.D. 1948, Case W 


Glen Е arl Weston, ( Oppen 
LS 


heim Professor Emeritus of Antitrust ind Tn ıd 
1943, University of Man ind; J.D. 1948. Geor M I 


gc W 


¢ Regulation Law 


‘Ull-Time and Visiting Faculty and Administrators 


\ ! , 

lichae] Abramowicz, Visiting Assoc Professor of Lan 
BA 1994 An 

Martin 
BA 


ae, 
herst College; J.D. 1998, Y 
J. Adelman, Professor of Law; Co-dire 
1958, M.S. 1959 I'D 1962, University of M 


ctor of tin 


ual Property Lan Program 
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John F. Banzhaf III, Professor of Law 


B.S E.E. 1962, Massacl tts Institute of Technologv; ].D. 1965, Columbia 
Jerome Aure Barron, Harold H. Greene Professor of Law 

B.A. 1955. Tufts University; J.D. 1958, Yale l versity: LL.M. 1960, George Washington University 
Alberto Manuel Benitez, Professor of Clinical Law 

В.А. 1983, J.D. 1986, State University of New York at Buffalo 
Cheryl D. Block, Professor of Law 

B.A. 1976, Hofstra 1 versit I.D. 1979. State University of New York at Buttak 


Robert Brauneis, Associate Professor of Law; Co-director of the Intellectual Property 
Law Program 
B.A. 1982, 1 ‹ ту of California, Santa Cru J.D. 1989, Harvard 

Mary Clark Brittingham, Associate Professor of Clinical Law; Director of Outsule 
lacement 
В.А. 1974, Bard С‹ ge: J.D. 1980, Antioch School of La 

Karen B. Brown, Professor of Law; Donald Phillip Rothschild Research Professor 


of Law 


B.A. 1976, Princeton University; J.D. 1979, LL.M. 1987, New York Universit 
Paul Delano Butler, Professor of Law 

B.A. 1982, Yale University; J.D. 1986, Harvard 1 
Naomi R. Cahn, Professor of Law 

B.A. 1979. Princeton University; J.D. 1983, Columbia University; LL.M. 1989, Georgetow University 
Arturo Carrillo, Visiting Associate Professor of Clinical Lan 

B.A. 1998. Princeton University: J.D. 1991, George Washington University; LL.M. 1999, Columbia 
W. Burlette Carter, Professor of Law 

B.A. 1982, Agnes Scott College; J.D. 1985, Harvard Univer 


Marv M. Cheh. Professor of Law; Elyce Zenoff Research Professor of Law 


B.A. 1972 gers University, Douglass College; J.D. 1975, Rutgers l ersity; LL.M. 1977 


s 


Bradford R. Cl: 


А. 1981, Florida State University; J.D. 1985, Columbia University 


Thomas B. Colby, Associate Professor of Law 


ark, Professor of Law 


B.A. 1992, Duke University; J.D. 1996, Harvard Universit 
Michael G. Collins, Visiting Professor of Law 
B.A. 1972, Pomona College; M.A. 1975, Stanford University; J.D. 1978, Harvard 1 crsity 


Robert James Cottrol, Professor of Law, of History, and of Sociology; Harold Paw 


1 Research Professor of Lan 
B.A. 1971, Ph.D. 1978, Yale 1 rsitv; J.D. 1984, Georgetown University 
Charles B. Craver, Professor of Law; Leroy Sorenson Merrifield Research 
Professor of Lan 
B.S. 1967. M.LL.R. 1968, Cornell University; J.D. 1971, University of Michigar 


ynn E. Cunningham, Professor of Clinical Law 
rsit I J.D. 1972, Columbia 


A. 1966, Corn Unive B.D. 1969, 1 › Theological Ser 
| , j , А 
Renée Y. DeVigne, Professorial Lecturer in Law; Associate Dean for Student Айн 
В.А. 1979, J.D. 1982, Georgetown Universit 
Charles Thomas Dienes, Lyle T. Alverson Professor of Law 
B.S. 1961. Love University of Cl wo: J.D. 1964, Ph.D. 1968, Northwestern University 


ohn Fitzgerald Duffy, Professor of Law 
B.A. 1985, Harvard University; J.D. 1989, 1 ty of Chicag 

X. Randle Edwards, Distinguished Visiting Professor of Lan 
B.A. 1956. M.A.. J.D. 1964, Har iversit 

ack Harlan Friedenthal, Freda H. Alverson Professor of Law 
B.A. 1953, Stanford 1 rsitv: T.D. 1958. Har it rsit 

Theresa A. Gabaldon, Professor of Law; Carville Dickinson Benson Research 
Professor of Law 
B.S. 1975, 1 ersity of Arizona; ].D. 1978, H ird 


Miriam Galston, Associate Professor of Lan 


B.A. 1967, Cornell University; Ph.D. 1973, University of Chicago; J.D. 1982, Yale Univers? 
David A. Gantz, Visiting Professor of Law 
B.A. 1964, Harvard Ui J.D. 1967, J.S.M. 1970, Stanford 1 2 
Affairs 


Jeffrey S. Gutman, Professor of Clinical Law; Associate Dean for Academi 


В.А. 1983, Stanford { ersitv: IL.D. 1986. Harvard Ut t 


Shi Ling Hsu, Associate Professor of Lan 


B.S. 1983, J.D. 1987. Coh ». 19 ( D 
Carol L. Izumi, Professor of ( issoctate Dean for Clinical Affairs 
В.А. 1976, Oberlin College: ] Р | — 
Suzanne H. Jackson, Associate Professor of Clinical Lan 
B.A. 1985, Well College; J.D. 1988. Н 


David M Johnson, Professorial Lectu in I 


В.А. 1986, J.D. 1990, Ge 


Gerald Philip Johnston, Professor of Lai 


В.А. 1959, Wesk uversity; LL.B. 1962, D 


Susan Roberta Jones, Professor of ( linical Lan 
B.A. 1978, Brandeis | rsity; J.D M 8 


1980. M.A Ant % 


Susan Karamanian, Prof, 


and Comparative Legal Studies 


B.S. 1979, Auburn University; B.A. 1982. Oxford 1 rsit D. 198 
Orin S. Kerr, Associate Professor f Lan 
B.S.E. 1993, Princeton Universit M.S. 1994, Stanfor г D. 199 
Kevin A. Kordana, Visiting Professor of Lan 
B.A. 1991, J.D. 1995. Y ‹ " 
William 1 Kovacic, E.K. Gubin Professor of Government Contracts Lan 
B.A. 1974, Princeton University: J.D. 1978. ( ( t 


n 


Cynthia Lee, Professor of La 


B.A. 1983. Sraní і { J.D. 1989 1 t Е 


Renée Lettow Lerner, Associate Professor of Lan 
A. 1990, Princeton University: М.І 993, О ( р. 19 
Cynthia Crawford Lichtenstein, Visiting Professor of Law 
В.А. 1955. Radcliffe Coll D. 1959. Y { M.C.I ) ( 
Ira C. ] ири, F. Elwood and Eleanor Davis Professor of La 
А. 1968. ( ( crsit D. 1971, H 
Jennifer P Lyman, Professor of € cal Lan 
B.A. 1972, Yale Universit D. 1978 
Gregory Eaton Maggs, Professor of Lan 
1.A. 198 J.D. 1988 H { 
Michael J. Matheson, Visiting Research P. fessor of Lan 
^A. 1965, LL.B. 1968. Stanf 
Әап S, Meier, Professor of ( linical Lan 
A. 1980. Ha il D. 198 
N - 
cter Н. Meyers, Professor of ( linical Lan 
А, 1968 Mar College: J.D. 16 G W t 
iwrence E. Mitchell Professor of Law; John Theodore Fe Research Professor of Lan 
LA. 1978. үү à College D. 1981. ( I 
Onathan 7 Molot, Associate Professor of Lan 
A. 1988 Yale 1 nel D. 19 
Thomas D. Morgan, Oppenheim Р} fessor of rust and Trade Regulation Lan 
homas i. Morrison, Senior Associate Dean for Administrative Affair 
^A. 1969 J.D. 1977 Mar tte { crsit M 84, George W 
Se i 
san D Murphy, Associate Professor of Lan 
B.A. 1982, Catholic t X ). 1985. € М. 1987. ‹ 
l < ».).D. 199 l rsit f V 
у; и 
wn С, Nunziato, Asociati Professor of Lai 
А "А. 1987, М.А. 1989. J.D. 1994. 1 Virg 
nne , gè 
ine K Olesen, Associate Professor of € linical La 
5S. 1976 Metro " State ( м 4 97% “ " 
New York 1 valk к jeu 


"At B Pagel, Professor of Law; Director of the Law Libra len Dean fo 
Information Ser pices 
E \ 1972 Michigar State | t M.A $ ) g 

I "nive ty of ( tor Berk 

odd D Peterson. Professor of Lan 

S.A. 1973 р, | ID 1976 М 


cturer in Law; Assistant Dean for Student Affairs 


essorial Lecturer in Law; Associate Dean for international 
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Richard J. Pierce, Lyle Т. Alverson Professor of Law; Associate Dean for Faculty 


Development 


B.S. 1965, Lehigh University; J.D, 1972, University of \ 


Ellen S. Podgor, Visiting Professor of Law 


3.5. 1973, Syracuse University; J.D. 1976, Indiana University; M.B.A. 198 ersity of Chicago 
LL.M. 1989. Temple Universit 

Peter Raven-Hansen, Professor of Law; Glen Earl Weston Research Professor of Law 
В.А. 1968, J.D. 1974, Harvard l rsit 


Arnold Winfred Reitze, Jr., J.B. and Maurice C. Shapiro Professor of Environmental 
Law; Director of the Environmental Law Program 
B.A. 1960, Fairleigh Dick »n University; J.D. 1962, Rutgers University; M.P.H. 1985 
Jo Hopkins l сї 

Alfreda Robinson, Professorial Lecturer in Law; Associate Dean for Strategu 
Planning and Skills Training 


B.A. 1973, M.A. 1976, University of Chic J.D. 1978, George Washington 1 ver 


Jeffrey Rosen, Associate Professor of Law 
B.A. 1986, Harv ersity; В.А. 1988, Oxford University; J.D. 1991, Yale University 


Catherine J. Ross, Associate Professor of Law 
В.А. 1971, Ph.D. 1977, J.D. 1987, Yale Universit 

Stephen Allan Saltzburg, Howrey Professor of Trial Advocacy, Litigation, and 
I i ] 
Professional Responsibility; Director of the Litigation and Dispute Resolution 


Program 
B.A. 1967, Dickinson College; J.D. 1970, University of Pennsylvania 

Joan E. Schaffner, Associate Professor of Law 
B.S. 1979, University of Southern California; M.S. 1981, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; J-D 
1990, University of Southern California 

Roger Edward Schechter, Professor of Law; William Thomas Fryer Research 
Professor of Law 
B.A. 1973, George Washington University; J.D. 1976, Harvard University 

Thomas J. Schoenbaum, Visiting Research Professor of Law 
B.A. 1961, St. Joseph's College; J.D. 1965, University of Michigan 

Heidi Mandanis Schooner, Visiting Professor of Law 
B.A. 1982, Duke University; J.D. 1985, Georgetown University 

Steven L. Schooner, Associate Professor of Law; Co-director of the Government 
Procurement Law Program 
B.A. 1982. Rice University; J.D. 1985, College of William and Mary; LL.M. 1989, George Washington 
| 


Joshua Ira Schw artz, Professor of Law; Co-director of the Government Prot urement 
Law Program 


B.A. 1973, Harvard University; J.D. 1976, M.R.P. 19 Corn University 
Michael Selmi, Professor of Law 

В.А. 1983, Stanford University; J.D. 1987, Harvard 1 versity 
Dinah L. Shelton, Visiting Professor of Law 

B.A. 1967, J.D. 1970, University of California, Berkeley 


Jonathan R. Siegel, Professor of Law 
B.A. 1984, Harvard University; J.D. 1989, Yale Universit 
Eric Scott Sirulnik, Professor of Law 
B.A. 1965. Franklin and Marshall College; J.D. 1968, Boston University; LL.M. 1970, George 
Washington University 
Peter J. Smith, Associate Professor of Lan 
B.A. 1992, Yale University; J.D. 1997, Harvard University 
Louis B. Sohn, Distinguished Research Professor of Law j 
Dipl.Sc.M. 1935, LL.M. 1935, John Casimir University, Poland; LL.M. 1940, S.J.D. 1958 Harvare 


University 


Lewis David Solomon, Theodore Rinehart Professor of Business Law 
B.A. 1963, Cornell University; J.D. 1966, Yale University 
Daniel J. Solove, Visiting Associate Professor of Lan 
B.A. 1994, Washington University; J.D. 1997, Yale University 
John A. Spanogle, Jr., Professor of Law; William Wallace Kirkpatrick Research 
Professor of Law 
B.S.E. in E.E. 1957, Princeton University; J.D. 1960, Universit 


y of Chicago 
Robert V. Stanek, Associate Dean for Admissions and I 


inancial Aid 
Pih 


B.A. 1966, Pennsylvania State University; J.D. 1979, George Washington Unive 


James Edward Starrs, Professor of Law and of Forensic Sciences 
B.A., LL.B. 1958. St. Ik I crsity, ^ LL.M. 1959 \ 


19 I k 
Ralph Gustav Stein hardt, Professor of Law and International 


Miller Research Professor of I T 
B.A. 1976, Bowdoin C« ID 


Joan H. Strand, Professor of ( 


and Alumni Affairs 


B.A. 1972, J.D. 1975, George W 
Joseph С. Straus, Marshall Co n Professor of Interna 
LL.B. 1962, Uni ity of Lju Slove D 68 M 
Sonia Mateu Suter, Asso; tate Professor of Lan 
В.А. 1985, Mi State 1 ty; M.S. 198 ›. 199 \ 


беп Elaine Thrower, Associate Professor of I 
Director of the Legal Research ! and И? 


LD ›8 
\ і 


tting Program 
B.A. 1984. Ur 


Roger Hans оде Prof 


essor of Lin Sentor Associate Dea? 


Affairs; Oswald Symister ( lclough Rese arch Professor of Lan 
R A I9 ) C аг › & › gc D 19 ‹ 
Dalia Tsuk, Visiting Associate Professor of Lan 
LL.B. 1992 Ti Aviv 1 сї I M. 1994, Harvard 1 rsity; M.I 99 
S.J.D. 1999 H { 


Jonathan Turley, J.B and Maurice C. Shapiro Prof 


essor of Publi 
B.A. 1983. 1 V of C D. 198 N 
Robert W кА Pro fessor of Lan 
B.A. 1985. Colleg Willian iM \ 989 $ fT 
J.D. 1991, George W gton 1 Ph.D. 1997, 1 \ 


Lorri Shealy Unumb, Assoc tate Professor of Legal Rese 


ati Lega тусй and Wi 
the Legal Research and Writing 1 rogram 
В.А. 1990. LD 1993. 1 t М ( 

Arthur Edw ard Wilmartl h, Jr., Professor of La 


В.А. 1972 Y 


у. 19 
Michael К Young, Lobingier Professor of Comparative Lan Ui 
Dean of thi Lan School 
B.A. 1973. Brig im Young { ersity; J.D 6 


Christopher R тщш, Associate Professor of G 


B.A 1984. H ird ersit J.D. 1988 versit \ 
James W Zigl: ur, Sr., Distinguished Visiting Professor of Law from 
B.A. 1968. J.D 1972, Georg W t 


Luize } MGT h Zubrow, Professor of Lai 
B.A. 1969 J.D. 1972. 1 f 


t ( 


р. 


art-Time Faculty 


Ava J Abramowitz, Professorial 14 
B.A. 1970 Brandeis University; J.D. 1980. Geor A 
David G Adams, Professorial Loti 1 L ın 
В.А. 1974, 1 


cturer in Lan 


r f Southw ils t J.D. 197 Ne York 
Kenneth D Albert. Pro ssorial Lecturer in Lan 
B.S. 1985 LaSalle Colles TD 1989. Dickinson 
У. ( raig Alexander, Professorial Lect 
B.S. 1987 ( ersity of W 


rer in Lan 
cons J.D. 1991, Duke 1 


Stanimir A Mexandrov Professorial Lecturer in Lan 
J.D. 1981. State 1 | 


Scorge Washington Universit 
Rand L. Allen. P rofimorial Lecturer in Lan 
B.S. 1968, U.S. Mil Academy; J.D. 1976, Ge 


Fathalla Al-Meswari. » Professorial Lect 
LI 


ure 
B. 1971, Univer t Cairo; M.C.J. 1981, Howard University; LL.M. 1987 
Washington Unis ч 
The Honorab le Geoffrey М Alprin, Professorial Lecturer in Lan 
B.A. 1961, University of Pe | J.D. 1964. ( j 
the Distric ibi 
Lisa M Arnold. Profeso tal / Lectures in Lan 
B 1986. Unive f Te css LD. 1990 1 


vernment Contracty 


Arthur 


uence; 


1988 
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John E. Arnett, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
|, S.M.E. 1970, Universit f Cincinnati; J.D. 1993, George Washington Universit 
Jeffrey Axelrad, Professorial Lecturer in Law 


B.S. 1964, Carnegie Institute of Technolog J.D. 1967, ^ 


tc Universit 


I чог 
Charles К. Barber, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
В.А. 1976, J.D. 1979, Howard Un 


Alison С. Barnes, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 


B.A. 1994, Vanderbilt University; J.D. 199 University of Virginia 
Jack S. Barufka, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S. 1987, State 1 ersitv of New York at Binghamton; J.D. 1992, American University; LL.M 1996, 
George Washington Universit 
Lori Ann Bean, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1991. Vanderbilt University; J.D. 1994, Cornell Universit 


Thomas G. Becker, Professorial Lecturer in Lan 
B.A. 1974, J.D. 1977, Washburn Universit 


Joshua G. Berman, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Lan 


B.A. 1991, Cornell University; J.D. 1994, University of Michigar 
Wavne Blackmon, Professorial Lecturer in Law 

B.S. 1973, New York University; M.D. 1978, J.D. 1997, George Washingtor 
Ronald Bleeker, Professorial Lecturer in Law 


3S. 1970, J.D. 1973, Columbia University 


Lenard Barrett Boss, Professorial Lecturer in Law 


B.A. 1982, Bates College; J.D. 1985, George Washington Universit 
Henk J. Brands, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
LL.B. 1987, University of Amsterdam; J.D. 1990, Columbia Univ 


Patricia A. Brannan, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1975, Marquette University; J.D. 1979 Har 11 


Joshua E. Braunstein, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1991, University of Richmond; J.D. 1994, University of Missi 


T C f 


Steven L. Briggerman, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1965, 1 ersitv of Chicago; J.D. 1968, LL.M. 1969, George Washington 1l versit 
Patricia A. Broderick, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
1.A. 1971. Trinity College; М.А. 1974, George Washington University; J.D. 1981 


Catholic University of Ameri 
William J. Brogan, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
S. 1984 Boston Univers J.D. 1996, George Washington Univer 
Robert L. Bronston, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S., B.A. 1991, l ersity of Pennsylvania; J.D. 1995, University of Michiga 


Seth D. Bruckner, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
3.5. 1989, J.D. 1992, 1 tv of Florida: M.S. 1998, Johns Hopkins Universit 


David E. Brunori, Professorial Lecturer in Law 


4. 1984. M.A. 1994, George Washington University; J.D. 1987, 1 versity of Pittsburgh 
Daniel J. Bryant, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
^. 1987, J.D. 1992, American University 
John A. Buchman, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S.ES. 1977. Georgetown University; J.D. 1980, Harvard 1 f 
Steve C. Bullock, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1988, Claremont McKenna College; J.D. 1994, Columbia 1 t 
Stevan E. Bunnell, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1982, Yale University; J.D. 1986, Stanford Universit 


Arthur Burger, Professorial Lecturer in Lan 

B.A. 1970, American University; J.D. 1973, George Washington Unive 
Claudia Burke, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 

B.A. 1995. Haverford College, J.D. 1999, Temple Universit 


Preston Burton, Professorial Lecturer in Lan 


В.А. 1985, Duke l versitv: 1.D. 1989. University of V 
Benjamin Bycel, Professorial Lecturer in Law 

B.A. 1964. M.A. 1965. San Jose State University; J.D. 1974, University of California, Davis 
Kristen A. Cabral, Professorial Lecturer in Law 

B.A. 1988, University of Michigan; J.D. 1991, Harvard Univer 
Albert F. Cacozza, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Law 

B.A. 1978. Brown University: ].D. 1982, University of Chicas 


David Calabrese, Associate Professorial Lecturer 
А. 1988, МА. 1994, J.D. 2001, George Washington Univ 


B.A. 199] f Califo D 
Russell Canan, Profess 


rial Lecturer in Lan 


B.A. 1972. Syracuse 1 tv; J.D. 1 6. А ч 
Burrus М. Carnahan. Professo tal Lecturer in 1 
B.A. 1966, Drake 1 ty; J.D 9. N 


Bruce J. Casino Professorial Lectu in Lai 
B.S. 1984, Universit f Mary d; J.D. 1988. G 

Kent Cassibry, Asso: tate Professorial Lectu n 
B.A. 1978. Trov St та ). 1981. S 

Edwin Scott Cast ? Professo tu n La 
В.А. 1976. ‹ fW i „р | 


Ad te G S » 
Rita \ Сау anaugh Professorial Lecturer in I 
B.A. 1973, State [ ity of N 
J.D. 198 Yale 1 versit 
Arthur Е. ( irulnick, Professorial Lecturer in Lan 
В.А. 1975. 1 rsitv of Califor S 1 D 
James Clark, Pr fessorial Lecturer in La 
B.A. 1975. 1 ff Nebrask D. 1978 
W ayne R. Cohen, Professorial I 


В.В.А. 1988, University of M D. 199 
Paul E Cooney, Professorial Lecturer in Lan 
B.A. 1974. Frank id M ( D ( 
l'homas F. Cooney III, Professor cturer in I 
В.А. 1974 Dart uth Ce J.D. 1978 A 


Cathy A. ( ostantino, Professorial Lecturer in Lan 


В.А. 1978. Catholic 1 
Richard J. Cummins, Professorial Lecturer in Lan 
B.A. 1961. Iona €x с D 
Harold J. Datz, Professors 
B.A. 1960, LL.B. 1963. 1 сї 
Mark G Davis, Professorial Lectur 


B.A 1984 Сан 


l| Lecturer in Lan 


William E. Davis, Professorial Lectures 
В.А, 1965. 1 iversitv of North ( ; D 
Christy Hallam DeSanctis, Pro 
B.A. 1992, D ersity; J.1 
Charles } JiLeva, Professori 1 
8.5, 1975, University of Rhode Island: J.D. 1978 
Steven P D 


fessorial Le 


inkin, Professorial Lecturer in Lan 


B.S. 1985 University of Wisco. ) 0991. € W 
Donna M owning, Professorial Lecturer in La 
В.А. 1978, Harvard University: M PP 980 ( 
l ty; LL.M. 1995, George W 
Robert G. Dreher, Professor tu in 
B.A. 1973 Jarvard 1979 1 
Seoff A. Drucker, Professori turer in Lan 
A, 1982, San i 98 í 


Mason Ur 
Jane Mor 
B.A. 196( M.A. 1962 
Randall D l liason, Proft sorta I Le turer in Lan 
B.A 1982. 1 f Nort ikot ). 1985. H 
Sharron Y. Eubanks Professorial Lecturer in Lan 
B \ 1976, N ISSIDp tat 
James Н. Falk, Jr., 


B.A. 1983. Wa ато Í Le 


) 


4 


Christopher N, < amponovo, Professorial Lectur 


etz Edmisten, Pr "ial Lecturer in Lan 
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Brian E. Ferguson, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
| S.E.E. 1988, Union College (New York); J.D. 1991, Albany Law School 


Michael Richard Flyer, Professorial Lecturer in Law 


3A. 1959. LL.B. 1962, University of Michigan 
Jerry S. Fowler, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Law 
1.A. 1983, Princeton University; J.D. 1990, Stanford University 
Alexa P. Freeman, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
$A 1975. George Washington University; J.D. 1983, Americ |! University; LL.M. 1994, Yale 
University 
Frederic Freilicher, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
1.A. 1960, Harvard University; J.D. 1963, Columbia Universit 


Jonathan W. Gannon, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
3A. 1995. Holy Cross College; J.D. 2000, Vanderbilt Universit 


Vanessa Garcia-Brito, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
1 A. 1997. Rutgers University; J.D. 2001, George Washington University 


Katherine L. Garrett, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
1 A. 1981. Vassar College; J.D. 1985, George Washington University 


Michael S. Gelacak, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
1.S., В.А. 1984, J.D., 1987, Boston University 
е Honorable Herman F. Gierke, Professorial Lecturer in Law 


B.A. 1964, J.D. 1966, University of North Dakota; Judge, U.S. Court of Appeals for the Armed Forces 


rancis A. Gilligan, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
3 A. 1961. Alfred University; J.D. 1964, State University of New York, Buffalo; LL.M, 1970, 5 J.D 


І 


1976, George Washington University 
Nina Ginsberg, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
3А. 1973. University of Rochester; J.D.1978, Antioch School of Law 
Stuart M. Ginsberg, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
А. 1977. Williams College; D.M.D. 1981, University of Pennsylvania; J.D. 1985, Georgetown 
University 
Deborah Goelman, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
1 A. 1990, University of Michigan; J.D.1993, New York University 
Anne T. Goldstein, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1979. Princeton University; J.D. 1982, Harvard University 


Peter M. Goodloe, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S. 1982. Birmingham-Southern College; J.D. 1985, Vanderbilt University 


William Goodrich, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1969, Duke University; J.D. 1975, George Washington University 
Daniel I. Gordon, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1972. Brandeis University; M.Phil. 1974, Oxford University; J.D. 1986 Harvard University 


Larry A. Gordon, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S. 1973, Рег vania State University; M.C.P. 1976, University of Pennsylvania; J.D. 1982 


Catholic University of America 
Katherine M. Gorove, Professorial Lecturer in Law 

B.A. 1980, University of Mississippi; M.S. 1982, London School ot Economics 

University 
Edward R. Grant, Professorial Lecturer in Law 

B.A. 1979, Georgetown University; J.D. 1982 Northwestern University 
Robert J. Gregory, Professorial Lecturer in Law 

B.S. 1982. Northwest Missouri State University; J.D. 1985, Creighton University 
Benjamin H. Grumbles, Professorial Lecturer in Law 

B.A. 1982. Wake Forest University; J.D. 1985, Emory University; LL.M 199] 


J.D. 1985 Columbta 


George Washington University 
Ross Mitchell Guberman, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law Г 
B.A.. M.A. 1993, University of Paris, Sorbonne; М.А. 1994, Yale University J.D. 1998, 1 niversity ‹ 

Chicago 
The Honorable James S. Halpern, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S. 1967. J.D. 1972. University of Pennsylvania; LL.M. 1975, New York University 
Judge, U.S. Tax Court 
Matthew P. Harrington, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B. Th. 1987. McGill University: J.D. 1990, Boston University; LL.M. 1992, S.J.D 
Pennsylvania 
Cathy A. Harris, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1994, Brown University; J.D. 1997, George Wash 
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199]. Y I » 199 t fC 
Mic hacl M Hicks, Professorial Lecturer in Lan 
A 19 Hav { 1 Co D 981. € , W 
Eileen Barkas Hoffman Profi sorial Lecturer in Lan 
B.S. 1969. ¢ Unive t M.A ( ) Re 
John Be adle Holt Professorial Lecturer in Lan 
05.1972, U.S, Naval Academy: 1.D, 1977 % 
James I Борей fel і 
А. 1988. I k D. 1992. 1 t fM 


The Honor able Marian B lank Horn, Professorial Lecturer in Lan 


- ), | Ford | t ] US. ( 
Sall Balch Tias mee ssortal Lecturer in Lan 
B.A. 1968, Tulane 1 c D A I 
Gerald F. Ivey, Associate Professorial Lectures in Lay 
B.A. 1979. J.D. 1982. 1 tv of V 


Debra Jacobson, Professorial Lecturer in Lan 
В.А. 1974, Uni of Rochester; J.D. 19 ( ge W 


Beverly Petersen 7 inison, Professorial Lecturer in 
B.A. 1974, M.A. 1978, J.D. 1984. Cathe rsit fA 

Karen \ Johnson, Professorial Lecturer in Lan 
B.A. 1974 МРН 19 M.P.I.A. 19 ersity of Pitt } D. 198 

Robert | Johnston, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1991, Southern М t 99 


Jane Juliano, Associate ssortal Lecturer in La 
В.А. 1977 1 ersity of Colorado; J.D. 1981. € 
Robin L. Juni. Professorial Lecturer in Lan 
В.А. 1988. Hamline 1 tv; J.D. 1 H 
Deborah Ruth Kant. Pro fessorial Lecturer in Lan 
B.A. 1980 Brown 1 D. 1983. G 
Kim Keenan blond са І in Lai 
B.S.F.S. 1983, Georgetown 1 ty; J.D. 198 V 
Lisa B Kemler, Associate Professi rial Lecturer in Lan 
B.A. 1980, University of Virginia: ] D 1984, George M 
Mary ( Kennedy, Professorial Lectures n Lan 
B.A. 1980 Swart ore ( све; J.D. 1983; New York 1 cr M 
Scott Kenney, Associate Professi rial Lecturer in Lan 
B.A. 1984, Marquette Universi; J.D. 1992 N ) 
Maria ( Kersten, Professorial Lecturer in Lan 
В.А 1979 Ame Ur ty; J.D. 1982. D w Sc 
Stephen \ Klein, Professorial Lecturer i $ 1и 
B.A. 198 Ur t р LD. 1990 1 t f Mk 


Step hen D Knight, Herman Prof essorial Lecturer in Governmei 


А. 19 1978, 1 fy 


Nancy Kremers, Lsociati Professorial Lecturer in Lan 
А. 1975, Stanford University: J.D. 1979. Georeet University; LL.M 
Houston 

( ynthia M. Krus, Professorial Lecturer in Lan 
В.А. 1984. Emory Univzrcs J.D. 1989 c Uni 

Kenneth John Kryvoruka, Professorial Lecturer in Lan 

B.A. 1973. Rutger University; J.D. 1977 1 rsit f Ak LL.M. 19 
l ver 
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lichae] E. Lackey, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Lan 

N ^S. 1983, Massachusetts Institute of Technology: J.D. 1993 scorge W 
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Che Honorable Richard A. Levie, Professorial Lecturer in Law 


B.A. 1966, Dickinson College D. 1969. George Washington Ur enio dg Superior 
Court of the District of Columbia (Ret 
Michael S. Levine, Professorial Lecturer in Lan 
А. 1985, State Univer Е New York at Albany; J.D. 1988, Catholic University of A 
Nathan Lewin, Professorial Lecturer in Lan 
B.A. 1957, Y 1 University; J.D. 1960, Harvard Unive 


Wilma A. Lewis, Professorial Lecturer in Lan 


B.A. 1978, Swarthmore College D. 1981, Harvard 1 versit 

The Honorable Richard Linn, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.E.E. 1965, Renssel Polytechnic University; J.D. 1969, Georgetown University; Judge, | $. Court 
of Appeals for the Federal Circuit 

Henrv M. Llovd, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1956, Cornell 1 rsitv; В.А. 1960, М.А. 1964, Oxford University; J.D. 1‹ 

Georgetown 1 ersit 

Jonathan R. Lovvorn, Associate Professorial Lecturer 1n Law 
B.A. 1992, 1 rsity of California, Santa Barbar D. 1995, 1 crsit ( Ha 
College of Law; LL.M. 2001, Lewis and Clark Co 

Susan Lynch, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 

4. 1988. Dartmouth College; J.D. 1993, India University; 1 M. 2000, G vn | ersity 

Edward R. Mackiewicz, Professorial Lecturer in Lan 
А. 1973, Yale 1 ersitv; JL.D. 1976, Columbia l ver 

Jerome Madden, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
В.А. 1972, E ciscan 1 ersity of Steubenvi J.D. 1978, Un t fD 

Elisa C. Massimino, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1982. Trinity University; М.А. 1984, Johns Hopkins 1l tv; IL.D. 1988 rsity of 
Michiga 

Joseph P. Mastrosimone, Associate Professorial Lecture 
B.A. 1995. University of Rochester; J.D. 1998, George Washingto Univer 

Laura P. Masurovsky, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Lan 
B.A. 1977, Tufts University; J.D. 1983, Harvard University 

Marc S. Maverson, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1983, 1 versity of Michigan; J.D. 1986, Harvard l 

Donna McCaffrey, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1981 Catholic 1 ersity of America; J.D. 1984, ( ege of William and M 

Scott M. McCaleb, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1988, Brow ersity; J.D. 1991, Georgetown 1 

David McConnell, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
В.А. 1981, 1 rsit Virginia; J.D. 1984, Wake Forest 1 

Timothy MclIlmail, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
I. S.F.S. 1987, Georgetown 1 ersitv: J.D. 1994, George Washington 1 cr 

Roderick R. McKelvie, Professorial Lecturer in Law 

А. 1968, Harvard Univ ty; J.D. 1973, 1 ty of Per T 

Donald R. McMinn, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1986, Swart re College; 1.D. 1990, New York Unive 

Kenneth Everett Melson, Professorial Lecturer in Lan 
B.A. 1970, Denison University; J.D. 1973, George Washington 1 

Daniel L. Morgan, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
В.А. 1974, Tufts | J.D. 1977, 1 rsitv of Conr t: LL.M. 1981, Georgetown 

Donald | 1 er in Law 
B.A. 1956. LL.B. 1962, Harvard Univer 

Frank C. Morris, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S. 1970. Nort t { rsity; J.D. 1973, 1 ersity of \ 

The Honorable Truman A. Morrison, Professorial Lecturer in Law t of 
ВА. 1967. Beloit College; J.D. 1970, University of Wisconsin; Judge, Superior Court of the DIST 
Columb 

Gerald J. Mossinghoff, Armand and Irene Cifelli Professorial Lecturer 1n Law 
B.S.E.E. 1957, St. Lo University; ].D. 1961, George Wa gt Un t 

Ihe Honorable John M. Mott, Professorial Lecturer in Lan Court 
B.A. 1981, Dartmouth College; J.D., 1988, Northeastern 1 гөйү; Associate Judge, Superior ^^ 


fr n £( 


1 


Thomas R. Mounteer, Professorial Lecturer in Lan 
B.A. 1982, Union College; J.D. 1986, LL.M. 1994, George W t 


Donald J. Munro Issociate Professorial Lectu in La 
В.А. 1990, Jol Hopk l I. D. 1994 
Raymond W. Mushal Professorial Lecturer in Lan 
B.A. 1966. Yale 1 t ) 
John F. Naughton Professorial Lecturer in Lan 
B.A. 1963, Wa te ( ) 6. D M 
Anthony P. Nicastro, Profess tal Lecturer in Lan 
B.S. 1983, St. J J.D. 198 M 
Le C à У x 
David A. Nielsen, Associate Profes rial Lecturer in La 
B.S. 1984, 1 t F« Berk D. 1 
Lawrence М. Noble Professorial Lecturer in La 
В.А. 1973. S 15% ty; J.D. 1976. G 
Kyle W Nolte Associate Professi rial Lei n La 
B.A. 1993, Eastern W ton 1 sity; J.D. 1997. € M. 2003. í 
W t І er 


Robert Nordhaus. Professorial Lecturer 


В.А. 1960, Stanford Uni ty; J.D., 1‹ 
Barry M Nudelman, Professorial Lecturer in Lan 
В.А. 1968. 1 rsitv of Pitt а D. 19 L.M 81.G T 
Anne Noel Occhialino Associate Professorial Lectu n Lan 
3.8. 1995, Wesk versit 1998 1 tv of New M 
Blair T. OX onnor, Professorial Lecturer in Lan 
BA. 1992. 1 ‹ f Notre D. J.D. 1995. 1 
Amy J. Oliver, Associate Professorial Lecturer in La 
3.5. 1995 1 tv of Th >. 2000 
Ralph Oman, Pravel, Hewitt, Kimball and K reiger Profes 
Intellectual Property and Patent Lan 
З.А. 1963. Ha ч ( J.D. 1 3, G 
Gregory Page, Pri fessorial Lei n La 
А. 1979, Yale University; J.D. 1984 ( 
Robert L. Palmer, Professorial Lectures in La 
A. 1977. St i N ү | )R 
Robert § Peck, Professorial Lect n La 
).А. 1975, George Wa gton l tv: LD. 1978 « © ty: LL.M. 1990 
Unive 
Nancy Perry, Associate Professorial I turer in La 
А.А. 1984 Santa Rosa ] or ( ge: B.A. 1986. W M ( $ 
University, Northridge; J.D. 1995. Lew Clark € 
Stephen Pershing, Professorial Lecturer is Lan 
В.А. 1979 Har i 1 сї J.D. 1987. 1 
Carol Annette Petsonk, Professorial Lecturer in La 
В.А. 1979. Colorado € ge ). 1984 
Theodore L. Press Professorial Lecturer in Lan 
B.A. 196 Г ell Ur t D. 1968 ( 
Hiram E. Puig-Lugo, Professorial Lectu in La 
B.S. 1984. ур 1988 W 
Kathleen Г. Quinn, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Lan 
B.A 1982 J.D. 1986 Fe 
Robert N. Rabecs, Associate Professi Lectu in Lan 
B.S, 1986 | iversity of Scrant LD. 1990. ¢ ^ 
Robert Raben, Professorial Lecturer in Lan 
5.S.E. 1984 ersity of P D. 1988. N Á 
Ne Honorable Randall R. Rader, Professorial Lecturer in Lan 


B.A. 19 n 


t, Brig Y rsit D 978. € 
US. Court of Federal Cla 


I J 

isa Reid Ragen, Professorial Lei in Lan 
B.A 1985, Pen State l rsit D. 1988 k 

( , 

John A. Ragosta, Professorial Lecturer in Lan 


Ric hard L 


BS 


G City College; 1.D 


Rainey, Professorial Lecturer in Lan 


1989. Massa ctts Institute of Te D. 1‹ : W 
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Robert Youmans, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
A. 1970, 1 ersit f Texas; I.D. 1973, St. Mary's University; M.P.A. 1979, Wester Kentucky 


Other University Faculty with Law Degrees 


Kurt John Darr, Professor of Hospital Administration and of Health Care Sciences 
B.A. 1961, Concordia Co e. Minnesota; J.D. 1964, M.H.A. 1966, l ersity of Minnesota; D.Sc 


1973, Je s Hopki Universit 


Daniel R. Kane, Assistant Professor of Business Law and Public Policy 
} l B.S.F.S. 1954, J.D. 1956, LL.M. 1964, Georgetown 


B.S. 1953. George Washington Univer 
Unive 
/ 
fill Felice Kasle, Associate Professor of Public Administration, University Marshal 
B.S. 1968, M.S. 1969, Northwestern Univ ity; J.D. 1972, Boston 1 versit 
James Edwin Kee, Professor of Public Administration 
B.A. 1966. University of Notre Dame; J.D. 1969, M.P.A. 1977, New York Univer 
Mark S. Klock, Professor of Financt 
B.A. 1978, Pennsylvania State University; Ph.D. 1983, Boston ¢ eae; J.D. 1988, Univer ot 
Maryland 
James Carl Miller, Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1958, J.D. 1962, Ph.D. 1966, Yale University 
Leo Carl Moersen, Associate Professor of Accountancy and Business Law 
B.S. 1976. University of Connecticut; J.D. 1981, College of William and Mary 
Joseph Pelzman, Professor of Economics 
B.S. 1971, Ph.D., 1976, Boston College J.D. 1998, George Washington 1 c 


Marcus Raskin, Senior Fellow and Professor of Policy Studies 


B.S. 1954. J.D. 1957, University of Chicago 


Keith E. Smith, Associate Professor of Accountancy 
1976, LL.M. 1978, University of Florida 


B.A. 1966, University of Pennsylvania; J.D 
Stephen Joel Trachtenberg, Professor of Public Administration; President of the 


University 


1 А. 1959. Columbia University; J.D. 1962, Yale University; M.P.A. 1966, Harvar H.D 


] University; I 
University, Korea, 


1986. Trinity College; H.H.D. 1989, University of Hartford; LL.D. 1990, Hanyang 

D.P. A. (ho 1994. Kvonggi University, Korea; LL.D. 1995, Richmond College The American 
International University in London; M.D. (hon) 1996, Odessa State Medica University, Ukraine, 
LL.D. 1997. Mount Vernon College; L.H.D. 1999, Boston University; L.H.D. 1999, Gratz College 
LL.D. 2001, Southern Connecticut State University; LL.D. 2002, University of New Haven 


Paul J. Wahlbeck, Associate Professor of Political Science 
B.A. 1983. Wheaton College; J.D. 1986, University of Illinois; Ph.D 


1993. Washington 1 niversity 
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